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Don't be given any short measures on 
your next trip, fly the British way. For 


There’s a choice of menus, 
complimentary drinks and headsets for 


the in-flight music and film 


further details and bookings, contact your 


travel agent or British Airways 
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widest airline seats in the world. 
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Now convenience takes on a new name- Contralcard—a new conventence" 


card from Central Bank - 
The first of its kind to be 
launched by a nationalised bank. 

















You can use it at hotels, restaurants, , 
retail and department stores Ek 
in fact at a number of Member 
Establishments in all important 

cities of the country Its 

convenient because you don't 

have to pay cash down 


For further infarmation getin touch with 
Centralcard Central Bank of India Kasturi 
Building, J Tata Road Bombay-400 020. 
Phone 242312, 242331 Telex 6923. , e 


Centralcard Carry it wherever you go , 


Central Bank of India 


(A Government of india Undertaking) 
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Indian Petrochemicals Corporation 
Limited, Vadodara | 


Manufacturers of 


Low Density Polyethylene (Indothene) Ethylene Oxide 

Polypropylene (Koylene) Polyethylene Glycol 

Polybutadiene Rubber (Cisamer) Hydrocyanic Acid 

Acrylic Fibre (Cashmilon) 
; te (DMT 

Dimethyl Terephthalate ( Linear Alkyl Benzene 


Ortho & Mixed Xylenes . 
Polyalky!l Benzene 


Acrylonitrile 


Paraxylene 
Solvent CIX Heavy N-Paraffins 
' Ethylene Glycol Benzene and Carbon Black feedstock. 
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Mahindra meets the d 
the oil crisis, with a s 
lightweight high per 
diesel engine-the PEUGEOT XDP à 
4.90 with greater fuel efficiency 


This world-famous engine is now 
being assembled at the "e 
Mahindra plant d 3 






















Me Specifications 


V of Cylinders 4 
'Bare-mm 90 
Stroke-mm 83 
Bore/Stroke ratio 108 
Displacement-cc 2112 


The PEUGEOT XDP 490 e e Compression Ratio. 22 4:1 
will be fitted initially on the E 3 RPM (max) 4500 
Mahindra NC 665 DP Mini Truck, Ne E H P. " ind 
Pick-up Van and Ambulance SS JI @ 2000 Gef 
Weight Kg 184 
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Mahindra 


The Mahindra NC 665 DP "SS 
Mini Truck fitted with “Gr 
Peugeot XDP 4.90 diesel engine 








Pick up Van Ambulance 
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Na watcher Egret, grey heron, white The Manager 
Se Ibis spoonbill, the Siberian crane Bharatpur Forest Lodge 
je The variety is endless Bharatpur Bird Sanctuary 


You can reach Bharatpur in just Bharatpur 321091 Rajasthan 
5 hours from Delhi By road or Tel 2260 2322 2864 


by rail The Manager 
Kaziranga Forest Lodge Kaziranga Forest Lodge 

Home of the great Indian one- PO Kaziranga Sanctuary 
horned rhinoceros Elephants carry Distt Sibsagar 785109 
you through the marshy grassland Assam Tel 29 








de So to give you a glimpse of some of The Manager 
KEE Mie 4 Fi oe species of wildlife in Sasan Gir Forest Lodge, 
the wor Sasan Gir, Distt 
Expect some really wild and The nearest airports from Junagadh 362135 Gujarat Tel 28 
fascinating company at our Forest Kaziranga are Jorhat and Gauhati 
Lodges Furketing 1s the nearest railhead, Ashok Reservation Service 
The last refuge of the Asiatic lion tO Me: sane E Cables 
Other wild-life that roam the Gir Forest Lodges at Sasan Gir, CENTRES 
a Bharatpur and Kaziranga provide Bombay Te! 233343 Telex 
forests include boar, hyena, the 
3 ; í ou with comfortable 232722 011 4171 
four -horned antelope, the y 
; dation A choice of A/C Cables 
chowsingha and the blackbuck accommoda TOURISM 
S G ble b and non-A/C rooms with attached | waaras— Tel 88520 telas 
I fn E SE EE E de baths, restaurants, bars and a 041-7262 
de “Vel E ane y highly personalized service make ro Cables 
FOI velud sure your stay Is a pleasant one — Kier 
Bharatpur Forest Lodge If you need more information on 440922 021-2307 
Close to Agra, lies the famous these places and how you can get SOUEIBM 
bird sanctuary in Bharatpur, a there, just call us ee 





veritable haven for the bird 
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Now convenience takes on a new NaMe- Centratcará—a new convenience’ 
SH x ENEY x 3 


You can use it at hotels, restaurants, 
retail and department stores EN 
in fact at a number of Member 
Establishments in all important 

cities of the country it's 

convenient because you don't 

have to pay cash down 


For further information get in touch with 
Centralcard, Central Bank of Indra Kasturt 
Building J Tata Road Bombay-400 020. 
Phone 242312, 242331 Telex 6929 E 


Centralcard Carry ıt wherever you ga 
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Central Bank of India 


(A Government of Indfa Undertaking) 
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Indian Petrochemicals Corporation 
Limited, Vadodara 


: Manufacturers of 


Low Density Polyethylene (Indothene) Ethylene Oxide 


Polypropylene (Koylene) Polyethylene Glycol 
Polybutadiene Rubber (Cisamer) Hydrocyanic Acid 
Acrylic Fibre (Cashmilon) Acrylonitrile | 


: DMT 
Dimethyl Terephthalate ( Linear Alkyl Benzene 


tho & Mixed Xylenes l 
ee Polyalkyl Benzene 


Paraxylene 
Solvent CIX Heavy N-Paraffins 
'* Ethylene Glycol Benzene and Carbon Black feedstock. 
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which involves 


this moulding process 


executives tn a ceaseless interchange of 


der 


i 


, discussion of modern techniques 


evaluation and recons 


ideration of policies 
and 


SHRIRAM FERTILISERS AND CHEMICALS 


S 
our resources are utilised to the optimum. 


So that the Shriram organisation ts const. 
antly infused with fresh dynamism 
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watcher Egret, grey heron, white 
ibis spoonbill, the Siberian crane 
The variety is endless 


You can reach Bharatpur in just 
5 hours from Delhi. By road or 
by rail 


Kaziranga Forest Lodge 


Home of the great Indian one- 
horned rhinoceros Elephants carry 


t EA ^ osi. WEN you through the marshy grassland 
NN puo x: d pou Ku to give you a glimpse of some of 
A b De MM, the richest spectes of wildlife in 

PIC prar CA E Iu a A , the world 

Expect some really wild and The nearest airports from 
fascinating company at our Forest Kaziranga are Jorhat and Gauhati 
Lodges Furketing is the nearest rail head, 
Sasan Gir Forest Lodge from where you can take a bus 
The last refuge of the Asiatic lion to the sanctuary 
Other wild-life that roam the Gir Forest Lodges at Sasan Gir, 
forests include boar, hyena, the Bharatpur and Kaziranga provide 
four-horned antelope, the you with comfortable 


chowsingha and the blackbuck accommodation A choice of A/C 
Sasan Gir is easily accessible by and non-A/C rooms with attached 


baths, restaurants, bars and a 
rail bd Ahmedabad Or by road highly personalized service make 
from Veraval sure your stay is à pleasant one 
Bharatpur Forest Lodge if you need more information on 
Close to Agra, lies the famous these places and how you can gel 


bird sanctuary in Bharatpur, a there, just call us 
veritable haven for the bird 





The Managet 

Bharatpur Forest Lodge 
Bharatpur Bird Sanctuary 
Bharatpur 321001 Rajasthan 
Tel 2260 2322 2864 


The Manager 
Kaziranga Forest Lodge 
P O Kaziranga Sanctuary 
Distt Sibsagar 755109 
Assam Tel 29 


The Manager 


Sasan Gir Forest Lodge 
Sasan Gir, Distt 
Junagadh 362135 Gujarat Tel 28 


Ashok Reservation Service 


Delhi Tel 350070 Telex 
031 2468 

Cables 

CENTRES 

Bombay Tel 233343 Telex 
232722 011 4171 

Cables 

TOURISM 

Madras Tel 88520 Telex 
041-7262 

Cables 

TOURISM 

Calcutta Tel 440901 Tolex 
440922 021-2307 

Cables 

TOURISM 
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You'll find rea ons to celebrate. 


State trading That First as an importer of crucial Donning new mantles, 

“impossible dream’ of 25 developmental inputs to aid as a direct trader in selected 
e years ago ts today's silver ` India's drive for self goods, as a partner in jomt 
jubilee success, And you'll sufficiency Next, as an ventures m capacity creation 
find reasons to celebrate exporter of a vanety of projects In short, a partner 
goods And more recently, in progress 

For today, the State — in the open, fiercely tough 
Trading Corporation has world of competitive trading State Trading 
placed India on the trade completes 25 yearsin India. 
map of the world And in And yet, STC takes You'll find reasons 
the process, emerged asa on new challenges At io celebrate 


sophisticated international home, turning the concept 
trading house, responding of ‘service through imports’ 
æ, With skills and speed to the into a reality, with a 
e needs of competitive world country-wide network of 
markets Backing this distribution depots that 


3956 = 1957 


NOs 


experience has been a _ stock imported items of GI 


history of consistent — ,« mass consumption, like Lo STC «n 
NO | success £f edible oils "Ly Five Years of Globo Y 


STC THE STATE TRADING CORPORATION OF INDIA LTD. 
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So thatthe Shriram organisation is const 
antly infused with fresh dynamism 


and 


our resources are utilised to the optimum. 
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-N The new 
ex” CP 32A ROCK DRILL 
\ with all the improvements which 


construction engineers have been 
asking for in rock drills. 


M NE WE NS 
SS 3 SY . 
S N ; SS -D Better sustained Other project-proved products 
performance from CP's expanding range 
O Higher penetration rates 
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Hand Drills, Feedlegs, Pumps, 
















ÍS S C Extra durability Concrete Vibrators, Tampers, 
ES 3 DO Low maintenance costs Coal Drills 
O tow air consumption Drills, Grinders, Sanders, Chippers, 
SS RE It has the fine unbeatable Riveters, Impact Wrenches, 
m S features for which Rammers Plus a wide range of 
g WE CP is famous. air compressors 


CONSOLIDATED PNEUMATIC 


TOOL CO. (INDIA) LTD. 








301/302, LB S Marg, Mulund, Bombay 400 080 S 
Së Branches Bangalore, Calcutta, Delhi, Goa, Madras, Jamshedpur x 
M59 O Authorised Stockists and Dealers Raipur, Secunderabad e 
A.C. SEMI-CORRUGATED AND CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS 
— For Pent roofs and Lean-to roofs 
AC CORRUGATED CURVED SHEETS 
— Self supporting Roofing Sheets 
A.C. PLIBESTOS FLAT SHEETS 
.— Ideal for false ceilings, internal 
partitions, cupboaids etc. 
A.C. WATER TANKS 
— Non-corrosive, hygienic 
— Require no maintenance e 
— Can be easily connected to 
the house water supply. 
A.C. SEPTIC TANKS 
— For 10 to 20 Users, 
(A Member of the TURNER & NEWALL Group) 
“Ashok Bhawan”, 
63, Nehru Place, NEW DELHI-110 019 
Sales Offices at; 
Block ‘D’ Shivsagar Estate, Everest House, Everest House, Podanur, PO 
Dr Annie Besant Road, 948, Napier Town, $ A 
Worlt, JABALPUR-482001.  Taratolle fey, SUHMDATOHESBATOPS 
BOMBAY-400018 CALCUTTA-700024 
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An impossible dream” - 
turns into a silver-jubilee success.  ,,,,, 
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You'll find reasons to celebrate. 
State trading That First as an importer of crucial Donning new mantles, 
“impossible dream’ of 25 developmental! inputs to aid as a direct trader in selected 
e years ago is today's silver ` India's drive for self goods, as a partner in joint 
jubilee success. And you'll sufficiency Next, as an ventures in capacity creation 
find reasons to celebrate exporter of a vanety of projects In short, a partner 
goods And more recently, in progress 
For today, the State — in the open, fiercely tough 
Trading Corporation has world of competitive trading State Trading 
placed India on the trade completes 25 yearsin India. 
map of the world And in And yet, STC takes You'll find reasons 
the process, emerged asa on new challenges At io celebrate 


sophisticated international home, turning the concept | 
trading house, responding of ‘service through imports 








with skills and speed to the into a reality, with a 56-19 
d needs of competitive world country-wide network of Lap 
markets Backing this distribution depots that Nw My 


experience has been a — ` stock imported items of AIN 


history of consistent mass consumption, like Tye STC Ae 
D Tra 
7 success E edible oils Y Five Years of Global 


STC THE STATE TRADING CORPORATION OF INDIA LTD. 
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FORHAN' S-the toothpaste 
a dentist 







E 


helps stren 
while it cleans your teeth 


Gum troubles could mean loss of healthy teeth 


Dentists say that if teeth are not cleaned 
properly a thin layer of bacteria called 
plaque, which forms around your 
teeth and gums, starts accumulating 
This leads to tartar which weakens and 
pushes away gums catising even 
healthy teeth to fall out Gum troubles 
can also harm health in general 


Forhan’s protection for the gums 


Dr Forhan’s exclusive formula with 
its special astringent strengthens 
gums to help you resist gum troubles 


So brush your teeth and massage 
your gums with Forhan’s Toothpaste and 
Forhan's Double Action Toothbrush 


forharys For the gums 








Regd TM Geoffrey Manners & Co Ltd 
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a with all the improvements which 
INS S SS e e. 
nor construction engineers have been 
AO asking fer in rock drills. 
S WSS 
S S ; ~ SS D Better sustained Other project-proved products 
S S performance from CP s expanding range 
S S Es Aignan penetration rates Hand Drills, Feedlegs, Pumps 
E. D Extra durability 7 i í 


Concrete Vibrators, Tampers, 
[] Low maintenance costs Coal Drills 


O Low air consumption 


DA 


Drills, Grinders, Sanders, Chippers, 


It has the fine unbeatable Riveters, Impact Wrenches, 
features for which Rammers Plus a wide range of 
CP is famous air Compressors 


CONSOLIDATED PNEUMATIC 
TOOL CO. (INDIA) LTD. 

301/302, LBS Marg, Mulund, Bombay 400 080 

Branches Bangalore, Calcutta, Delhi, Goa, Madras, Jamshedpur 
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EVEREST 


A.C. SEMI-CORRUGATED AND CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS 
— For Pent roofs and Lean-to roofs 
A.C CORRUGATED CURVED SHEETS 


— Self supporting Roofing Sheets 
A.C. PLIBESTOS FLAT SHEETS 





.— Ideal for false ceilings, internal 
partitions, cupboards etc. 
A.C WATER TANKS 
— Non-corrosive, hygienic 
— Require no maintenance 
— Can be easily connected to 
the house water supply. 


— For 10 to 20 Users. 


ASBESTOS CEMENT LIMITED 


(A Member of the TURNER & NEWALL Group) 
“Ashok Bhawan”, 
63, Nehru Place, NEW DELHI-110019 


A.C. SEPTIC TANKS 


Sales Offices at, 


pa "D oe ee E House, Everest House, Podanur, P Ó 

r. Annie Besant Road, , Napier Town, Garden Reach, COIM E 3 
Worl, JABALPUR-482001 Taratolla Road, BEER 
BOMBAY-400018 CALCUTTA-700024 
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Show them that 


the sun can rise 
A ain the west 


ASP/BM/181/131A 


They need a miracle. You. 


Some have never seen a sunrise. 
Others have never heard the birds chirp. 
Some haye to write with their feet 
Others must learn to walk 
with their hands. 
And for some, the mind 1s a thing 
that never was, 


Sl Who cares? 
| We should. 


M REACH OUT 
e WITH LOVE 


e ek OP ntm] 


| 








JEXTLES, SUGAR, 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, 
ALCHOHOLIC BEVERAGES, 

VINASPSTI, PVC, RAYON TYRE CORD, 


IN THE 
SERVICE OF 
THE NATION 
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“Je THE DELHI CLOTH AND GENERAL MILLS CO. LTD. DELS 
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FORHAN S-the toothpaste 
created by 
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helps strengthen your gums 
while it cleans your teeth 





Gum troubles could mean loss of healthy teeth 


Dentists say that if teeth are not cleaned 
properly a thin layer of bactena called 
plaque, which forms around your 
teeth and gums, starts accumulating 
This leads to tartar which weakens and 
pushes away gums causing even 
healthy teeth to fall out Gum troubles 
can also harm health in general 


Forhan’s protection for the gums 


Dr Forhan’s exclusive formula with 
its special astringent strengthens 
gums to help you resist gum troubles 


So brush your teeth and massage 
your gums with Forhan’s Toothpaste and 
Forhan’s Double Action Toothbrush 


forharys For the gums 











Regd TM Geoffrey Manners & Co Ltd 
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Show them that 
the sun can rise 
^ ,in the west 


ASP/BM/1B1/137A 


They need a miracle. You. 


Some have never seen a sunrise. 
Others have never heard the birds chirp. 
Some haye to write with their feet. 
Others must learn to walk 
with their hands. 
And for some, the mind 1s a thing 
that never was. 


SI Who cares? 
| We should. , 


| 
E REACH OUT 
e WITH LOVE 









JEXTLES, SUGAR, Vm ee 

INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, UN" 
ALCHOHOLIC BEVERAGES, i 

WINASPATL PVC, puta TYRE CORD, ; 
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» Jelly THE DELHI CLOTH AND GENERAL MILLS CO. LTD. DELHI 
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Why people trust Godrej 


more than any other 
refrigerator. E 


- 


In the Godrej tradition of fine quality, 
only the Godrej refrigerator has solid steel 
vitreous enamelled inner walls. 
They do not scratch, chip or crack like 
plastic walls do. And they’ re more hygienic, ) 


Plus other features yet unmatched: ; 
* A full depth vegetable tray. ations over a wider range. 


* Two extra wide, extra deep * Largest freezer in its size. 
shelves — more storage * The first with automatic | 
space, more space between defrosting. t | 
shelves. * Efficient after sales service * 


* Withstands voltage fluctu- at your doorstep, 
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Great things comefrom 
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It was a philosophy ES 

...Defore it became 


a Tata Trust... n 


M s job 







Së bu 
Jt 


Many years ago, Jamsety Tata conceived of 
philanthropy as a nation-building activity, to 
equip the most gifted to serve the Nation best 


Today, this philosophy finds fulfilment in the 
various Tata Trusts like the Sir Dorab Tata and 
Sir Ratan Tata Trusts and the J N Tata 
Endowment which provides the gifted and the 
talented, regardless of other considerations, 
_ with the facilities to develop their talents further. 


Thus, a philosophy, which went beyond merely 
clothing the ragged and feeding the poor, is 
today providing a strong technical and 
intellectual base for national development 


"M TATA ENTERPRISES 


EA 
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Steel spells progress and steel plants are vital to DASTURCO is consultant to the Government of 

India s continued economic progress india for O India s first coast-based steel plant at 


Visakhapatnam O Special Steels Plant, Salem 
D Alloy Steels Plant, Durgapur (expansion) 
D CRGO/CRNO plant of Rourkela Steel Plant ` .. 


DASTURCO has been closely involved sincé its 
inception in 1955, in the planning, design and 
engineering of steel and allied projects in India, for 


O Superalloys Plant, Hyderabad © Bokaro ` 
We Get de Governments as well as Steel Plant (expansion) etc It is also consultant for 
india‘s first sponge iron plant, Kothagudem and i 
Pioneer of self-reliance in steel plant engineering in for TISCO modernisation E i 
` Mni DASTURCO is in the forefront of new ! As in india, DASTURCO 1s actively participating 
technologies O direct reduction O pelletizing in steel development in the Arab countries 
, © electric arc steelmak Q ting | p i 
p SHEET od South-east Asia and Latin America It is 


A 


O OBM steelmaking CJ vacuum degassing : 

O electro-slag remelting O alloy and special steels ` \ Succ i Umi pelin 

SUB eralloy s etc. plant in Libya in Venezuela, it i$ providing i 
We «Engineering services for the expansion of the SIDOR , 

steel plant at Matanzas, in specified plant areas i 

| in Peru, it i$ consultant to SIDERPERU at Chimbote 

For its expansion. In South-east Asia, DASTURCO a , 

its assisting ASEAN member countries in planning - 

ltheir steel development strategies and programmes. 
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Satyadev Chemicals are widely used in the 
processing of Colour and Black and white 
Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, 
Jute, Leather and Chemical Manufacturing 
Industries. Also in the manufacture of Paints, 
Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers. 


SATYADEV CHEMICALS LIMITED 
Pratapnagar Road, VADODARA, 390 004, India "` 
XP 3846 
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Our customers include some of the world's 
leading manufacturing and trading concerns. 
The secret of this world-wide acceptance 
lies in our policy of product quality-the 
only sacred cow in our fast developing 
organisation. 
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ESCORTS 
PROFESSIONALISM SUCCEEDS ` 
EVEN IN OTHER COMPANIES 


Manufacturing world-class | 
automotive ancillaries which are fitted as original 
tin over 707of Indian vehicles. i 


PEN. S Sa UU MS M pw Escorts’ preoccupation with A 

Wer e Pur pde AA dS b precision finds its best example in 
ex pet s P automotive ancillary products 

That is why the components 
marketed by Escorts (MAHLE 
Pistons, GOETZE Rings & Cylinder 
Liners, ESCORTS Piston Pins, Shock 
o MM Absorbers, Wheel Rims, etc ) are used 
Se, yes e as original equipment m over 70% of 

AQ the vehicles made by India's j 

automotive mdustry These mclude 
leading names like TATA, Kirloskar, 
Baja), Premier Automobiles, Tempo, 
Hindustan Motors, Ashok Leyland, 
Ford, Mahindra & Mahindra, 
and Eicher 

Escorts is also planmng for the 
future and is geared up to produce, fog 
the first time in India, a range of large 
diameter pistons and nngs for marme, 
industrial and locomotive applications. 
Also, a sophisticated range of ring 
carrier pistons and profile ground 
; | NS i rings, etc to meet the needs of India's 
Bene BoE CEN rapidly advancing automotive 
e ieu technology 
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1970 1976 | 1978 ` 1980 


HTO-£SsC-6960 


1972 1974 


Adapting advanced technology 
relevant to Indias core needs. 


EE Se A E 
ESCORTS LIMITED popular choice of leading onignal equipmena 
11 Scindia House, Connaught Circus; New Delhi 1.7 7 sanufacturers 


Automotive Ancillaries * Tractors and Farm Equipment « e Motorcycles e | e Industrial and Construction Equipment * Railway Ancillaries etisatiag Elemento 
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BETTER COVERAGE AND A SOFTER FABRIC 
FEEL IS AN ASSURANCE FROM 
BARODA RAYON 


Baroda Rayon offers innumerable and very 
versatile varieties in 
Polyester Texturised, Polyester 
Nylon and Viscose Filament Yarns. 


SUPREMO 


Supremo tangled Polyester Yarn. A better 
alternative to twisted yarn, comes in 
76/32 denier. 


SANGAM 


Sangam yarn for shirtings — a unique blend 
of Nylon and Polyester tangled filament 
yarn in 120/34 denier. 


Baroda Rayon, 
the House of Quality Yarns. 


The Baroda Rayon Corporation limited - 


Hoechst House, 193, Nariman Point, 5 
BOMBAY - 400 021. 
Phone : 232030/230734 
Telex : 011 3436/4719 


a Regd. Office: P.O. Baroda Rayon, 
Udhna, Dist. Surat 394 220 
Telex : 0178 217 
Phone : 88371. 
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i .  TheDelhi Airport announces 
. the timely arrival of The Centaur Hotel 
ust 3km away. 
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s amenities: and advance 
Ee ] do elos 
Ze è 416 well-appointed please contact. ; 
Air-conditioned Rooms. — genia Reservation 
e An exclusive Restaurant Cfo Sales & : 
and Bar. Marketing Manager 
Hotel Corporation $s t 
@ A 24-hour Coffee Shop. of india, 3 
d ‘ The Centaur Hotei -$ 
ae , 9 A trendy Disco. Bombay Airport, : E ; 
af e Swimming Poo! SE 099 
e t 
e Health Club. Cable HOCORIND | 
AE p ese ie FHE CENTAUR HOTEL | 
y transport service from ppm 
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ial which seeks to reflect through free discussion, every specialist too, has voiced his views. In this way it bas ‘ 
y f Indian thought and aspiration. Each month, a single been possible to answer a real need of today, to gather 
m is debated by writers belonging to different persuasions. the facts and ideas of this age and to help thinking people 
ns expressed have ranged from janata to congress, from arrive at a certain degree of cohesion and clarity in 
aya to communist to independent. And the non-political facing the problems of economics, of politics, of culture 
r/ROMESH THAPAR managing editor/RAJ THAPAR . prodaction/TEJBIR SINGH circalation/C B. KUMAR 


ed from Malhotra Building, Janpath, New Delhi-1, Telephone: 46534 Cable Address: Semmar New Delhi. Single copy: Rs, 4, 
nce; $150 Yearly Rs 40, £7; $ 16, Three yearly Rs 100 £20, $40 Reproduction of material prohibited unless permitted 
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INDIA 1981 


a symposium 
on the 
year that was 


symposium participants 


TOWARDS INTERVENTION 
Ram Kothari, Professor of Political 
Science, Delhi University 


SOCIAL BASIS OF THE POLITICAL CRISIS 
D L. Sheth, Fellow, Centre for the 
Study of Developing Societies, Delhi 


THE HINDU PROBLEM 

Nirmal Mukarn, former Union Cabinet Secretary, 
now Professor, Centre for Policy Research, 

New Delhi 


CONVERSIONS 
Dev Dutt, journalist and commentator 


IMF LOAN AS A MIRROR 
Mrinal Datta-Chaudhuri, Professor, Delhi 
School of Economics, University of Delhi 


THE DEFENCE INDUSTRY 

Srikant Dutt, a young scholar who 

wrote this article for us just before his tragic 
death in an accident 


WHITHER FOREIGN POLICY? 
Romesh Thapar, Editor, ‘Seminar’ 


THE STATE OF THE STATE 
Ashis Nandy, Fellow, Centre for the 
Study of Developing Societies, Delhi 


MISUSE OF MEDIA 
Iqbal Malik, former Deputy Director General of 
Doordarshan 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY AS AN IDEOLOGY 
P R.K. Rao, KS Gandhi, R.S. Misra and P.N. Kaul, 
Indian Institute of Technology, Kanpur 


IN THE AREA OF ENVIRONMENT 
Sri Madhav Ashish, lives ın the Kumaon Hills 
in charge of the ashram founded by Krishna Prem 


THE DEMANDS OF OUR ERA 
DC Home, journalist and novelist, both 
in English and Bengali 


INDEX 

A complete index of the twelve 1ssues of 1981 
and Seminar's titles from one to two hundred 
and sixty nine 


COVER 
Designed by Dilip Chowdhury Associates 


RALLIS INDIA LIMITED 


(A GOVERNMENT RECOGNISED EXPORT HOUSE) 


Established Exporters of Products of Reputable Quality 


Address 


Exporters : 


Telephone : 
Telegram : 
Telex Nos. . 
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Ralli House 

21 D S Marg 

Fort 

BOMBAY -400 001 


Textiles including Made-ups, Garments, 
Marine Products, Engineering Goods 
including Fans and Portable Electrical 
Tools, Pharmaceuticals, Finished Leather 
and Leather Goods 


26 8221 
RALLI 


011-2357 RALLI 
011-4355 MDRIL 
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This may well lead to a war 


psychosis 


T.. political response to this 
situation of a repressive State struc- 
ture that 1s, however, unable to 
hold and hence resorts to external 
stımulı and to a strategy of dividing 
and isolating various movements 
will need to take all this into 
account It will call for a decisive 
intervention in the form of a large 
spectrum of actions, based on a 
counter-strategy which, while recog- 
nizing the complexity of the social 
mosaic, 1s able to forge a common 
front against the emerging fascist 
State and for a workable and 
durable alternative to 1t 


- The politics of building such a 
front will have to be composed of 
a number of strategic dimensions, 
based on a corresponding set of 
understandings of both the overall 
reality that we face and its main 
specifications at this point in our 
history 


There 1s first the dimension of 
fighting the growing oppression and 
vandalism of the present system, 
and with these 1ts deceitful character 
provided by the politics of popul- 
ism The various micro movements 
operating among the poor and the 
oppressed that have been growing 
all over the country provide the 
basis for this 


However, they suffer from two 
serious handicaps First, they are 
highly localised and fragmented, 
permitting the system to deal with 
them either by isolating and margi- 
nalising them if they happen to 
remain strident and uncompromis- 
ing in their orientation to struggle, 
or by coopting them through the 
seemingly just and egalitarian pos- 
tures of official policy Second, they 
have to contend with the populist 
politics of the ruling party whose 
greatest asset still 1s the ‘saviour’ 
and ‘benefactor’ image of Mrs 
Gandhi who at the same time also 
inspires a strange mixture of awe 
and fear among large sections of the 
rural masses 


It will be necessary to build and 
project alternative organisational 
identities and platforms among the 
dalits, the tribals, the munorities 
and the lower castes and wherever 


possible forge common fronts across 
those segments that have so far 
been forced to remain isolated 
Neither will be easy — building 
alternative political platforms 
among these various strata and 
forging common fronts across them 
— especially under the impact of 
the fire power of the police and 
mafia elements that constitute the 
new infra-structure of the ruling 
party But it will have to be done, 
for without that the diabolic chal- 
lenge of populist politics will not be 
met 


T, second major dimension 1s 
one of decentralization It 1s neces- 
sary to understand that the reason 
behind the present erosion of insti- 
tutions and the general decline of 
the Indian State, including the 
decline of central authority and the 
rise of power of State satraps and 
the mafia structures that support 
them, 1s the decline of democratic 
and federal structures of the polity 
It 1s necessary to restructure the 
polity along an even more decent- 
ralized basis than before, given the 
considerable awakening and turmoil 
among the people and the need to 
satisfy their urges and demands 


However, the concept of decent- 
ralization has to be freshly conceiv- 
ed It cannot any longer be put 
either in terms of delegation of 
power and resources from the centre 
through legislative or constitutional 
means (for moving towards, for 
instance, a three-tier federal polity) 
nor in terms mainly of politico-ad- 
ministrative ariangemients leaving 
economic and technological issues 
as derivative of a decentralized 
State apparatus It will 1ather have 
to be conceived 1n terms of move- 
ments from below, a process of 
decentralization to be initiated by 
the people themselves, taking advan- 
tage of a tottering State structure 


This will entail joining forces with 
those demanding  gieater State 
autonomy and a more self-rehant 
and sustainable techno-economy for 
the so-called ‘backward’ regions 3 


—— ——— M  —À aa 


3 Ishould lıke to stress that not all 
such *movements are for real autonomy. 
One must distinguish between, for 1ns- 
tance, the demand for Khalistan which 1s 
basically a demand for a rich and pros- 


It 1s within and as an integral part 
of this redrawing of India's regional 
and ecological mosaic that the 
struggle for democratic decentrali- 
zation will have to be launched 


There 1s, third, the imperial 
dimension whose concrete manifes- 
tation 1s to be found in the corro- 
sive urban metropolitan structures 
within India, maintained by and 
dependent on the larger metropoles 
abroad, and in turn making the 
rural areas a colonial hinterland, 
ravaging the forests and the re- 
source base of the people and turn- 
ing land over to produce for urban 
consumption and export, in the pro- 
cess recolonising the whole country 
and making it a dependency 


It 1s still a moot question whether 
the various Kisan movements can 
rise above their immediate econo- 
mistic interests and be guided by 
this larger perspective of arresting 
the debilitating consequences of 
modernization which has strength- 
ened the narrow urban-based, Eng- 
lish educated, babu class with its 
corrosive lifestyle and servile values. 


It is also not clear how far a com- 
mon front can be forged between 
the leaders of these movements and 
the radical groups working among 
the lower peasantry, a front that 
sorts out both the immediate and 
the ultimate conflicts of interest 
within the peasant community and 
is able to see the common enemy 1n 
the existing Indian State and chal- 
lenge ıt 


I... 1S some evidence to suggest 
that such a political process of forg- 
mg a common front by transcend- 
ing immediate interests 1s under way 
ın some regions, both in the south 
and in the north, but it 1s too early 
to say how effectively the conflicts 
wil be resolved, especially in the 
face of the highly oppressive beha- 
viour of the State apparatus against 
the landless and the lower castes in 


perous community to have it alone and the 


regional aspirations of Assam, the North. 
east, Kashmir and Tamilnadu as well as 
the demands for greater autonomy by the 
large number of tribal and ‘backward’ 
areas which will continue to be exploited 
until they have autonomy in their own 
homeland The former type is indefensible, 
the latter type fully defensible 
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the rural areas, often in league with 
and frequently at the initiative of 
local landlords 


It 1s also not clear how the class- 
based militancy of the radical groups 
working among the landless and the 
dalits, for instance, will be able to 
veer round to such a strategy, put- 
ting aside the suspicions and dis- 
trust that have been there for so 
long And yet it seems that this may 
turn out to be an historically neces- 
sary common front, to work at in 
dealing with the decidedly neocolo- 
nial character of the Indian State 


F inally, there is the dimension of 
stopping this country from becom- 
ing a prey to the process of global 
militarization and a victim of the 
chauvinistic urges of its own elite, 
insecure and unsure of itself at home 
and looking for a way out exter- 
nally There is need to gather to- 
gether the dispersed feeling against 
our getting embroiled in a war and 
even more against building up a 
national scare around the theme of 
the ‘nation ın danger’. 


Ironically, as with the case of a 
centralized polity leading to its own 
undermining, the very proponents 
of a militarily strong and self-reliant 
State are making this country dep- 
endent on overseas deals and rather 
unexplainable collaborations of all 
kinds as, for instance, with the 
French (The same is the case with 
those who want to obtain for this 
country abundant energy in the form 
of nuclear breeder reactors and 
other hazardous technologies) 


Again, the issue needs to be under- 
stood at both levels At the level 
of the people it is clear that the 
more militarily mighty the country 
becomes, the more beneficial it will 
be to the rich and the more corro- 
sive 1t will be of the resource base 
and living standards of the poor 


At the level of the country as a 
whole, 1t involves becoming part of 
the global military structure, on 
the one hand dominated by military 
R&D on which we have no control 
and which lives on built-in obsole- 
scence which means continuous 
dependence for us, and on the other 
hand forcing us economically to go 
for more and more indebtedness and 


a pattern of trade flows that will 
make us a colonial economy once 
again The process has already 
begun 


A, this has to be resisted through 
building up a powerful anti-war 
movement in the country An 'anti- 
war movement’ does not refer to 
any specific war but simply to pre- 
parations of going to war It will 
entail a struggle against the dange- 
rous doctrine of supporting the 
government and especially Mrs 
Gandhi because national security 18 
supposedly in danger And it will 
entail Joining forces with similar 
movements against muitarism and 
war preparedness in the neighbour- 
ing countries, Pakistan for instance, 
and strengthening the culture of 


.resistance to authoritarianism, there 


as well as here 


The point 1s to join these various 
movements along all these dimen- 
sions — the grassroot struggles 
against oppression and the fascist 
State order, the movements for 
local autonomy and decentraliza- 
tion, the antrimperial movement 
within India based on the new 
rural awakening and aimed against 
the dominance of and ravaging by 
urban metropolitan centres, includ- 
ing the movements of ecological 
components, and the movement 
againts war and militarism, here as 
well as elsewhere Together, they 
will provide the basis for a compre- 
hensive intervention ın India’s 
historical process, lay the founda- 
tions of an alternative polity as well 
as an alternative paradigm of dev- 
elopment, and on that basis, for it 
can be on that basis only, provide a 
framework for a truly democratic 
Indian State 


Various action groups are invol- 
ved in such a joining of forces 
These range from the large spectrum 
of social and political activists 
operating close to the people, to the 
band of journalists, jurists and 
intellectuals committed to demo- 
cratic values, to the relevant politi- 
cal groups willing to support the 
combination of strategies laid out 
above The overall strategy of inter- 
vention involves them all It 1s a 
strategy of a common front — from 
the village base to the national 
capital 
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to be widely accepted as justification 
for the mandate to rule This 1s 
because a complete dissociation has 
occurred between the electoral 
process that produces the mandate 
and the governmental process that 
1s subject to pressures and interests 
which transcend the mandate 


These pressures are rooted in the 
established and continuing macro- 
structures of political and economic 
dominance (comprising the national 
political elite, the bureaucracy, the 
technocracy and big-business) which 
have made the State their instru- 
ment But these macrostructures 
are not regarded as sacrosanct by 
the people, for they are seen to 
have lost the capacity even partially 
to process the mandate Hence, the 
political authority has been finding 
it increasingly difficult to gain legiti- 
macy from the people 


T. weakening ofthe legitimation 
process began 1n the late sixties and 
has continued unabated since 4 The 
starting point was the 1967 elections 
when governmental performance 
became, for the first time, a live 
issue 1n Indian politics Since then, 
acts of omission and commission by 
the government have been seen by 
the people as diiectly those of the 
‘party in power’ rather than of an 
anonymous entity called the govern- 
ment 


In the public mind as well as 
among the politicians, the dent. 
fication of the government with the 
party 1n power grew stronger 1n the 
early seventies when the ruling party 
began increasingly to rely on popu- 
list slogans as a means of securing 
legitimation for 1ts rule It was the 
failure of the ruling party especially 
on the economic front, soon after 
it come to power in 1971 with a 
massive electoral majority, which 





4 ‘Legitimacy means that there are good 
arguments for a political order's claim to 
be recognized as right and just! In this 
sense, Habermas further elaborates ‘/egit;- 
macy 1s a contestable validity claim, and 
legitimation 1s a process in which one side 
denies and the other asserts legitimacy’ 
This is how legitrmation becomes a perma- 
nent problem for a political order (Haber- 
mas, op cit, pp 178-179) We speak of 
the weakening of legttimation process when 
the situation arises in which the supply of 
legitimation to the political authority 
becomes more and more scarce and 1t can 
no longer take its claim to legitimacy for 
pranted 


pushed it increasingly towards 


assuming a populist stance 


T. legitimation losses incurred 
on account of the failure to perform 
in the economic sector were thus 
sought to be made good by the use 
of populism in the political arena 9 
This eventually turned out to be a 
short-sighted strategy for the 
system, 1f not temporarily for the 
ruling party itself For, substituting 
populism for performance results 
in laying bare the face of the socio- 
economic groups which wield power 
in the macrostructure, the face that 
otherwise remains concealed behind 
the anonymity of the ‘government’ 
and keeps the issues of legitimation 
away from the wider public and 
within the confines of the political- 
bureaucratic arena.8 But, as soon as 
the issues of success and failure 
become alive in the wider public 
realm, legitimation must be secured 
on a new plane, 1e, through the 
substantive democratic processes 
and not merely through the forms 


5 The persistent failure to solve econo- 


mic problems severely exposes the political 
authority's claim to legitimacy, When the 
ruling elites realize that the economic pro- 
blems cannot be solved without endanger- 
ing their own established interests, the 
legitimacy ploy they resort to 1s the politi- 
calization of economic issues They then 
take recourse to radical rhetoric 1n order to 
hide their incapability — 1n fact unwilling- 
ness — to take drastic administrative and 
economic measures which might harm the 
established 1nterests 


6 Since the domain of application of 
the legitimation process, as Habermas 
rightly holds, 1s the political order, the 
supply of legitimation to the political 
authority has to come from two levels of 
the polity. from the political-bureaucratic- 
economic elites and from the wider public 
Legitimation problems arme when the 
political authority’s claim to legitimacy 1s 
disputed at one of the two or at both the 
levels The legitimation problem assumes 
the proportion of a crisis when the politi- 
cal authority 1s compelled to secure legiti- 
mation from both the arenas and yet its 
grounds for securing legitimation do not 
hold good simultaneously for both the 
arenas the elites and the masses 


7. This js a crucial point at which the 
supply of legitimation to the political auth- 
ority from the elite circles ceases to be 
adequate to justify its claim to legitimacy 
At this point, the legitrmation problem 
often assumes the proportion of a crisis, 
for the simple reason that legitimation now 
needs to be sought simultaneously from 
among the elite circles as well as from the 
wider public In so far as the political 
authority fails to respond to this new 
situation and does not change its. grounds 


and procedures within the political- 
bureaucratic arena The ‘buffer’ dis- 
appears" . 


Thé legitimation problems of the 
political authority are, thus, simpler 
when the structural differentiation 
of the economy and the political 
awareness of the public are at rela- 
tively a low level This was, broadly, 
the situation till the mid sixties The 
legitimation strategies of the politi- 
cal authority in this phase were to 
keep the economy and the wider 
public realm structurally separate, 
so that the contest for legitimacy 
remained confined, by and large, to 
this political elite In this phase, 
elections served as instruments of 
inter-elite competition or, at best, 
as political education of the masses. 
But, at no event did they become 
vital means of settling the validity 
claims of the political authority ıt- 
self 


I. was 1n the second phase, ın the 
late sixties and the early seventies 
that, with the increased political 
awareness and economic differentia- 
tion, the structural separation bet- 
ween the political-bureaucratic arena 
and the public realm broke down. 
The issue of legitimation now began 
to be widely contested 1n both the 
arenas The political authority faced 
a new type of legitimation problem 
for which. popular appeals to the 
electorate acquired great import- 
ance In this sense, the 1971 mid- 
term poll represented the ruling 
elite’s attempt to introduce new 
themes and break new ground for 
seeking legitimacy In this it achiev- 
ed success 

But this success, secured on the 
promise of removal of poverty, was 
interpreted by the ruling elite as no 
more than an endorsement by the 


for securing new legitimations the normal 


legitimation process comes to naught It 
is then etther overtaken by the ad hoc 
power groups that manipulate political 
power rather than seeking loyalty of the 
people, or by the political-bureaucratic 
elites that attempt to make good the legiti- 
mation losses by progressively relying 
upon the use of the coercive mechanisms 
of the state which they still control A 
third possibility but which 1s nowhere in 
sight today 1s that a popular revolutionary 
movement that has been latently counter- 
ing the validity claims of the established 
political authority comes to the fore and 
secures legitimation, and consequently poli- 
tical power, for itself 
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people in favour of the continuation 
of their rule Consequently, the grip 
of the macro-structures over the gov- 
ernmental process was re-established 
as before The actions of the govern- 
ment, therefore, now began to be 
seen by all concerned not as dispen- 
sations of a just and fair political 
authority, but as advancement of a 
specific power-group As such, they 
were accepted, resisted or confront- 
ed, depending on what sources of 
power were available to the counter- 
groups 


This marked the third, the present 
phase, which began with the Emer- 
gency and has been deepened by 
two successive elections The Emer- 
gency represented the ruling elite’s 
desperate bid to put down the coun- 
ter-validity claims of the Opposition 
by the use of force when its own 
legitimacy was seriously questioned 
in the public realm Two successive 
elections exposed the incapacity as 
well as the unwillingness of the 
entire political elite to counter the 
power of the macro-structures in 
processing the electoral mandates 
through public policies. 


T., created a situation in which 
the legitimacy claims of the political 
authority ceased to remain con- 
fined to the elite circles in the 
society. They now needed to be 
validated 1n the wider public realm 
The outcome of elections had bear- 
ing on the process of government 
functioning and policy-making and 
the legitimacy claims began to be 
contested outside the electoral and 
legislative framework {t ts this, 11 
my view, that is the defining feature 
of the present crisis Its poignancy 
1$ indicated by the fact that while in 
all the three elections during the 
seventies, one or the other political 
party received massive majorities, 
none succeeded in restoring legit- 
imacy to the political authority 
Elections have thus been rendered 
ineffectual for performing their basic 
function, viz, to settle validity 
claims of the political authority 


Although the nature of the legit- 
imation problem has radically 
changed, the political authority con- 
tinues to rely on manipulations of 
the power process rather than on 
building anew  loyalities of the 
people through ensuring their 


participation in the decision-making 
processes, at least at the local and 
intermediate levels of the polity It 
relies more on its ability to manı- 
pulate casteist and communal senti- 
ments in the name of a pro-poor 
stance rather than on improving 
performance on the economic front 
and restricting the opulent life-styles 
ofthe rich There ts no pro-poor 
programme, there are only pro- 
poor slogans 


In brief, the political authority 
refuses to recognize the bottlenecks 
in the social structure, bottlenecks 
which transform policies for the 
uplift of the poor into instruments 
serving the entrenched interests of 
the urban and new rural elite The 
bottlenecks simply do not allow any 
benefits to percolate down to the 
poor 


E... when the ruling elite 1s con- 
cerned about legitimation of the 
regime ın power, it tends to treat 
the problem not in terms of aiding 
the process of transformation of the 
social structure, forces of which are 
already surging at the ground level, 
but as a problem of tightening up 
the law and order situation, of 
mounting rescue operations through 
securing foreign investments and 
internationa] loans The farthest it 
IS prepared to go is to improve 
administrative efficiency and man- 
agerial skills 


The result 1s an ever widening 
gap between the middle classes and 
the vast majorities of the ‘poor, 
which now divides them not only 
economically and socially but also 
culturally, they are no longer bound 
by a common meaning system or 
norms in public life The political 
authoiity's grounds for securing 
new legitimacy, therefore, no longer 
hold good simultaneously for both 
the elite and the masses 


ege 


In order to understand the nature 
of the present crisis in a deeper way 
it ıs useful to look back and recons- 
truct the state of non-crisis that was 
enjoyed by the Indian political sys- 
tem for a relatively long stretch of 
time, longer than it could have nor- 
mally been permitted by the objec- 
tive forces of change in the society 
This exercise will also illustrate the 
role of a deliberative political leader- 


ship in forestallmg or altogether 
avoiding crisis situations and there- 
by negating the pre-determination 
embedded in the theóry of class- 
polarisation. 


IT 
Legitimacy of the Congress System 


Historically, what I call the state 
of non-crisis in the Indian polity 
can be identified as the period of the 
Congress system As I have clarified 
at the beginning of this essay, the 
absence of crisis does not mean that 
problems, even legitimation prob- 
lems, do not exist in the System. 
What is meant is that whatever 
problems exist appear to be solvable 
or they at least lend themselves to 
postponement within the overall 
framework of the system 


In this sense, the Congress system 
could successfully handle problems 
because it kept the public realm 
Structurally separated from the 
bureaucratic and legislative process 
and maintained, in the former, a 
low level of politicization. This gave 
the political authority an autonomy 
in making administrative and legis- 
lative decisions which could not be 
directly affected by the demands in 
the public realm The public realm, 
thanks to its low level of politiciza- 
tion, offered a diffused loyalty to 
the political authority and thus 
ensured its legitimacy 


Of course, a divergence of 
interests did take place in the public 
realm, but the consciousness of such 
divergence among different groups 
was quite low Under the Congress 
system, interests were believed to be 
generalizable for the purposes of 
State action And, insofar as the 
decision-making processes within 
the legislative-bureaucratic arena 
followed the procedures and forms 
sanctioned by the objectified demo- 
cratic norms, the administrative and 
legislative autonomy of the regime 
was not disturbed The plea of 
protecting this autonomy in ‘public 
interest’ was conceded both in the 
Parliament and outside ıt in the 
public realm whenever the issue of 
public accountability of govern- 
mental actions was raised In this 
sense, the Congress system, although 
ridden with problems, did not face 
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tractors, there 1s very httle debate 
about the consequences of maintain- 
ing this system In fact, the govern- 
ment recently turned down the offer 
of a soft IDA loan to the cement 
industry ın order to maintain its 
current method of cement distri- 
bution 


Finally, of course, there are the 
costs of buying those strike air- 
crafts, tanks and submarines Since 
the midseventies, when our foreign 
exchange reserves attained a comfor- 
table position, successive govern- 
ments have been using this foreign 
purchasing power to satisfy the 
demands of our military establish- 
ment Now, after the conclusion of 
the US-Pakistan arms deal, our 
purchase of military hardware will 
no doubt increase 


Apart from the 11se in the price 
of oil, these are the reasons why 
India started sending distress signals 
to the international financial agen- 
cies. Was 1t avoidable? Can the 
Bihar and the West Bengal State 
Electricity Boards be made to per- 
form better? Can the steel industry 
produce more? Could the Assam 
agitation be resolved or at least be 
prevented from imposing such eco- 
nomic damage? Could the farmers” 
lobby be tamed? Could one have a 
growing cement industry? And, 
finally, could we do with fewer 
tanks, fewer strike aircrafts and 
fewer submarines? 


7 

W hat are hkely to be the main 
economic consequences of obtaining 
the IMF loan? It 1s inconceivable 
that any government in the world 
can get a loan of this magnitude 
from the IMF without giving a pro- 
mise of pursuing a deflationary eco- 
nomic policy Given the rigidities of 
the various categories of govern- 
ment expenditures and given the 
strengths of the different lobbies, ıt 
is not difficult to guess where the 
axe will fall It 1s the same every- 
where in the world The various 
welfare programmes (e g , food-for- 
work, subsidies on foodgrains dis- 
tribution etc ), the grants to educa- 
tion and social services will certainly 
get severe cuts 1n the future 


Given the economic philosophy 
which guides the activities of the 
Fund, it 1s also fairly easy to guess 


that there must have been a promise 
on the liberalisation of economic 
policies But in India's case 1t 1s un- 
likely to be anything of great signi- 
ficance, because the am of such 
reforms 1s to make the functioning 
of private enterprise easier But the 
Indian industrialists do not want a 
freer foreign trade regime Some of 
them might prefer the removal of 
some of the industrial licensing pro- 
cedures, but the government 1s any- 
way gradually moving in that 
direction 


The IMF must have given a close 
examination to the exchange rate 
But in these days of floating rates, 
exchange rate revisions are never 
anything dramatic In recent months 
the French franc and the British 
pound have fallen considerably, 
relative to the US dollar The 
Reserve Bank of India 1s constantly 
altering the position of the rupee 
vis-a-vis the major currencies What- 
ever might have been agreed upon, 
itis unlikely that the value of the 
rupee will be altered to the extent 
of restoring the parity that existed 
with respect to the pound a year 
ago 


E Short, the economic reforms, 
which are consistent with. the. guid- 
ing principles adhered to by the 
IMF, would be of the kind that 
(a) reduce domestic demand by res- 
tucting the flow of purchasing 
power through the marginal State 
supported programmes and (b) seek 
to improve private profitability for 
domestic producers and exporters 
Whatever preferences one may have 
about trade regimes, no serious 
analyst can argue that in the short 
or even the intermediate run, Indian 
exports can go up substantially in 
response to price incentives, parti- 
cularly in today's depressed world 
market The problem 1s one of gene- 
rating operational flexibility, quality 
consciousness, marketing skill, and 
the organizational linkages which 
tie domestic producers to the larger 
international market 


The envitonment in which the 
industries 1n India function 1s quite 
different from what is needed for 
that kind of development Incentives 
through exchange rate revisions and 
the removal of certain kinds of 
barriers cannot do much now or 1n 


the near future Therefore, the net 
effect of this kind of conservative 
fiscal reform will fall on the domes- 
tic programmes which provide jobs 
to the rural poor and consumption 
subsidies to the various categories 
of people 


There ıs one area where the ım- 
pact of the IMF loan will be clear- 
cut The relatively easy credit faci- 
lities will lower the cost of the 
ONGC projects in the field of deve- 
loping new ol fields 


| e have outlined briefly the 
reasons why India went in for dis- 
tress borrowing abroad this year as 
well as the principal economic conse- 
quences of obtaining such a loan 
from the IMF Now let us see what 
emerged as the main debating points 
in the heated political controversy 
which developed in this context 


I think it ıs fair to say that the 
political controversy in the country 
over the IMF loan has largely cen- 
tred on the questions of sovereignty 
and national honour It has aroused 
a great deal of anger against the 
IMF as an instrument of domi- 
nation employed by neo-imperialist 
forces in the world There has been 
hardly any discussion about the 
management of the infrastructure, 
the procurement of foodgrains or 
the desirability of arms purchase 
Nor has there been any analysis of 
the distributional or the develop- 
mental consequences of the refo1m 
measures which are consistent with 
the traditional conditionalities asso- 
ciated with the IMF lending opera- 
tions 


Of course, the subject of the 
framework 1n which the Internation- 
al Monetary Fund operates is a 
fascinating one At the time of the 
setting up of the IMF, there was a 
controversy over the alternative 
proposals submitted by Keynes and 
the US Treasury lItis well known 
that Keynes’ proposal was rejec- 
ted 1n favour of the more conserv- 
ative doctrines of fiscal and mone- 
tary management I would argue 
that ıt was bad economics which 
won and would like to see more 
enlightened economics informing 
the operations of the IMF But 
it is important to underscore the 
principle that institutions, whether 
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national or international, must 
continue to follow the guidelines on 
the basis of which they were estab- 
lished until such time as these prin- 
ciples are revised 


Secondly, India did not get this 
year, by all accounts, the kind of 
harsh treatment which the UK, 
Italy or Turkey got when they 
sought loans from the IMF The 
reasons are obvious In spite of 
massive poverty and stagnation, the 
Indian economy 1s generally regard- 
ed to be eminently credit-worthy 
according to the limited. standards 
used by conservative bankers any- 
where in the world There are no 
fundamental problems afflicting the 
country's balance of payments and 
India's record in loan-repayment 1s 
excellent Moreover, unlike the 
U K or Italy on earlier occasions, 
India did not approach the Fund 
for assistance at the last stage of a 
crisis India went there when she 
still had a great deal of room for 
manoeuvre 


O, the question of autonomy, it 
ıs important to recognize that any 
act of borrowing involves restric- 
tions on the borrower's degrees of 
freedom 1n certain spheres and add- 
ed opportunities in other spheres 
To the extent that a borrower has 
to take as given the behaviour of 
the different kinds of lenders, the 
essentia] question to which he 
should address himself is what ts 
an acceptable trade-off so far as he 
is concerned One can illustrate 
this pomt by drawing a stylised 
picture of the present-day inter- 
national credit market ın order to 
pose the choice problem facing a 
borrowing country 


Assume that the only source of 
loanable funds are the oil-rich 
countries of West Asia Funds are 
channelled either through the private 
banking institutions or through the 
IMF or else they can be lent 
directly from the source The costs 
attached to each of these options 
vary along different lines Private 
banks will charge 18 to 20 per cent 
interest on loans and bear the 
various risks associated with them 
The IMF will charge 8 to 10 per 
cent interest on conditions which 
it perceives to be important for 
ensuring the borrower's ability to 


repay Alternatively, one may im- 
agine that the country can obtain 
the loan directly from the source 
free of interest on condition, say, 
that ıt agrees to introduce interest- 
free banking in the country or 
chada for its women Finally, of 
course, there 1s the option of tight- 
ening one's belt and doing without 
the loan Is there a clear a priori 
answer to the choice problem facing 
the borrower? 


S, far we have discussed the 
problem in terms of the causes and 
consequences which are primarily 
economic in nature [tis useful to 
do this, because it helps us to iden- 
tify the different variables peitinent 
to the problem But, as every one 
knows, the decision to seek the 
loan and the decision of the 1mpor- 
tant member-governments constitut- 
ing the executive board of the IMF 
to grant the loan application, have 
had powerful pohtical motivations 
behind them 


The Government of India asked 
for the loan this year, because it did 
not want to face the problem of 
possibly alienating the powerful 
interest groups in the country, 
should the worsening economic 
situation demand a restructuring of 
its priorities and a tightening of its 
economic and politica] management 
In the IMF board, the powerful 
West European countries did not 
want to see a decline m India’s 
foreign purchasing power because 
that might hurt the armament indus- 
tries in their own countries, which 
are hoping to fill up their order- 
books from the Indian shopping list 
The Americans had nothing to gain 
from India's shopping for military 
hardware, but they did not want to 
hurt the interests of their European 
alhes Hence, they made a long 
speech on the hard-nosed economic 
philosophy of their President and 
abstained 


These seem to be the essential 
elements constituting the drama of 
India’s seeking and receiving the 
largest single loan ever given by the 
International Monetary Fund Who 
are the gainers and who are the 
losers? There has been a debate in 
the country on this Is it possible to 
sort out the participants according 
to who was for what in this debate? 
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sophisticated radars and bombs 
One major reason for the failure of 
India's efforts to develop its own 
models of sophisticated arms has 
been that the over-all level of the 
industrial economy has simply not 
been up to the level needed despite 
all efforts at upgrading 


This factor also effects arms pro- 
duced under license in India as well 
This fact 1s notwithstanding India’s 
huge technically trained manpower 
pool India, despite some research 
and development expenditures, re- 
mans relatively backward in a large 
number of high technology fields, 
some of which are indispensable to 
modern weapons systems Thus, 
India 1s simply unable to produce 
many of the materials of a high 
enough standard to be used For 
example, even after the setting up 
of Mishra Dhatu Nigam, India ts 
still lacking in many of the special 
alloys which high speed aircraft air- 
frames need Electronics 1s another 
field which remains behind 


It is, thus, debatable whether 
short of more all round industrial 
growth, a poor country like India, 
despite all its efforts, can really pro- 
duce high quality, high technology 
items on a mass scale for defence, 
even with the skilled manpower 
available Any examination of the 
history of a number of defence 
units’ projects such as HAL’s 
Marut Fighter or the Main Battle 
Tank project at Avadi should con- 
vince many of this fact 


soi are also more organiza- 
tional reasons for India’s failure to 
become self-sufficient 1n sophisticat- 
ed arms Each defence service has 
its own research and development 
wing This leads to confusion, over- 
lap and a general lack of coordina- 
tion 1n weapons development. Thus, 
the Aur Force has us Directorate of 
Technical Development and Plan- 
ning, and the Navy its Directorate 
of Operations and Research At least 
in these two services there is only 
one organization in each, as a 
result, standards are not totally sub- 
standard In the army, however, 
beneath the Directorate of Weapons 
each important unit within the army 
has its own separate research and 
development organization linked to 
Xs traming school, where wea- 


pons training-cum-research and test- 
ing goes on Thus, the Armored 
corps has its own R & D as does 
Artillery and so on down the line 


Added to this pictuie 1s the fact 
that many defence production units 
maintain their own R & D units 
and confusion becomes legion Even 
more deadly however are the con- 
flicts between civilian scientists and 
defence personnel over pay and con- 
ditions in each organization which 
leads to low morale and poor quality 
of research A recent example took 
place in the Army’s Directorate of 
Inspection because of civilian emp- 
loyees’ jealousy of army officers’ 
perks Scientists working in defence 
research are not allowed to take out 
their own personal] patents and cons- 
tant bickering and _ bureaucratic 
interference destroys many pro- 
grammes Scientists of quality gene- 
rally migrate to the private sector 
leaving the dullards behind 


L. brings us to square one ın 
terms of India’s defence needs 
Domestic efforts having failed, India 
today still imports 90 per cent of its 
sophisticated defence support equip- 
ment from abroad, or at least 18 
per cent of the total value of indi- 
genous defence production At the 
same time, it should be stressed that 
these imports are of high value but 
low volume, whereas the bulk of 
India's defence needs, high volume 
and low individual value and per- 
haps more mundane, are met totally 
from domestic sources 


Countries from which India cur- 
rently imports defence equipment 
include Czechoslovakia, France, 
Britain, Soviet Union, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, USA, Belgium and West 
Germany Huge arms deals are cur- 
rently being concluded with the 
Soviet Union and France for arr- 
craft (Mirage 2000s and MIG-25s 
and MIG-27s) 


One may ask the question — 
where does the money come from 
to import all this equipment if India 
already spends so much supporting 
its own defence industries? The 
defence services each year receive a 
blanket foreign exchange account 
with which to buy arms from abio- 
ad, a pragmatic response to the fact 
that the domestic defence industry 


cannot meet all the country’s needs 
This of course generates its own 
vested interest to buy abroad, with 
the lucrative commissions involved 
Yet, if one 1s looking for strong 
foreign arms lobbies in. India one 
will have to look hard With the 
exception of the French ambassador 
who is the major promoter of 
Fiench arms sales to India, other 
countries are far less organized or 
at least have been so up to now 
British. Aerospace has an office in 
India but other countries generally 
depend on local Indian agencies 
which are often fly by night opera- 
tors 1n for a big killing, rather than 
well organized groups These Indian 
agents are almost all Delhi based 
and civil service or politically con- 
nected They operate both as agents 
to clinch arms buying from abroad 
as well as promoters of India's own 
arms exports 


H.. we enter the realm of the 
realities behind. the current round of 
arms buying by India India's exist- 
ing defence industry and its success 
in the field of conventional arms 1s 
directly helping to underwrite the 
cost of importing sophisticated 
arms In the field of military soft 
ware and ammunition, India had 
earned aíter 1970 between 400 and 
500 crores from exports Countries 
to which such materials have been 
sold include Iran, Iraq, Nigeria, 
Tanzania, USSR and Ethiopia With 
the rise 1n tension in West Asia and 
East Africa over the last three years, 
India, according to some, has gene- 
rated an additional 4,000 crores in 
arms exports, almost 1/10 the value 
of the entire defence budget in 
1980-81 This money 1s being delibe- 
ratly kept abroad 1n special accounts 
which are being used 1n turn to pur- 
chase sophisticated defence equip- 
ment which India needs 


The final answer then to the ques- 
tion set out at the outset, how effec- 
tive has India's goal 1n defence self- 
sufficiency been, is twofold, a failure 
in most high technology fields while 
a success in all the basics Unwit- 
tingly, however, this last success has 
created the conditions (through 
arms exports) with which to parti- 
ally rectify the failure of the sophis- 
ticated side of India's defence 
industries 
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WE seem to have run out of all 
options within the existing politico- 
economic framework The politics 
of ‘garibi hatao’ raised expectations 
and released powerful forces from 
the bottom of the society at the 
same time as it exposed the inade- 
quacy of an institutional framework 
that was fashioned in a period of 
incremental growth and slow diffu- 
sion Of political consciousness. It 
also produced a political style that 
undermined the in-built thermo- 
stats provided by the Congress 
system and a functioning federal 
polity that might have enabled the 
system to respond to the new 
demands and mediate in the new 
conflicts that came to the surface. 


The 1dea of moving from a wide 
spectrum consensual polity ordered 
through a factional interplay of 
diverse interests to a more cohesive 
governing team provided by a hand- 
picked secretariat and a ‘radical’ 
council of ministers didn’t work 
either Instead, ıt produced extra- 
neous pressures that disturbed the 
fine balance of the Congress 
system 


The latter conception, catalysed 
by growing discontent and a more 
daring Opposition, of a disciplined 
democracy tailored to the needs of 
‘development’ and of forcing acquie- 
scence from the people on unpopular 
subjects proved disastrous both for 


AS a supposedly non-aligned India 
flits from one international con- 
ference to another, the question does 
form: what ıs the policy being pur- 
sued, or the perspective that helps 
discipline it? National security could 
be a solid middle class answer, but 
even that 1s in doubt as we begin to 
surrender increasingly to the hys- 
teria over armaments, nuclear and 
otherwise Quietly forgotten is the 
disruption this wastage of resources 
causes, apart from the internal poli- 
tical pressures generated by ‘the 
growth of military and para-mihtary 
organisations during a phase ‘of 
transition and confusion " 


A certain clanty in relationships 
and inter-connections was develop- 
ing during the Janata Party ruler- 
ship despite the contrary pulls 
inherent in an artificial coalition. It 
was becoming possible to align and 


re-align, to assert certain flexibilities : 


particularly in our relations with 
neighbours, and seriously to debate 
the new textures of confrontation 
between the super powers What has 
followed since then has been a 
reversal ‘The rigidities have return- 


ed The stress ıs on a competition in ` 


acquiring more modern armaments 


Whither foreign policy? 


ROMESH THAPAR 


to highlight a major regional role 


Inevitably, the tension on the sub- 
continent has increased Pakistan 
gets priority attention, and its 
nuclear ambitions have sparked 
deep fears 1n India If one group of 
activised opinion urges a redoubled 
effort to outstrip the ‘revanchist 
Pakistanis’, another speaks soto voce 
about the need for a pre-emptive 
strike in the manner of the swash- 
buckling neo-colomalist Israelis 
The diplomatic effort 1s somehow to 
isolate Pakistan — yes, even through 
a working compact with the Soviet 
Union to establish Baluchistan and 
to reduce Islamabad to controlling 
a ‘buffer zone’ 


President Reagan and his advisers 
have been largely instrumental in 
creating this imbalance ın the sub- 
continent In their effort to respond 
to the Soviet occupation of Afghani- 
stan, they have sought to turn 
Pakistan into a ‘frontier State’, for- 
getting that Pakistan is an India- 
baiter and not fool enough to grap- 
ple with the USSR But the way 
the game has been played by the US 
State Department has certainly 
persuaded Indian policy planners to 
fall back on the old stratagem of 
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the country and for the Congress 
system i 


The attempt in 1977 to substitute 
the Congress system by a coalition 
of governance appeared at first 
sight more suited to the democratic 
crystallisation of India's diversified 
mosaic There is no doubt that the 
Janata period produced a series of 
moves designed to take the country 
towards a more truly federal politi- 
cal framework as well as a more 
people-oriented economic pro- 
gramme, despite the unfortunate 
decision to hand over the effective 
reins of governance to old Congress- 
men who were too steeped in the 
old ways and despite the continuing 
hold of the bureaucracy on day-to- 
day affairs 


The reason why this first real 
attempt at coalitional politics in a 
national setting did not work was 
not the internecine conflicts between 
key leaders — often unbecoming no 
doubt and which ultimately led to 
its loss of credibility. But ıt also 
represented a stage 1n the building 
of a collective structure of decision- 
making in which diverse elements 
could participate 


The Janata period also saw some 
rather new and interesting processes 
of reconciliation and bolding 
together despite all the differences 
Nor was the failure due to serious 
conflicts as between the upper and 
the lower peasantry These were all 
there in the Congress system too; 
only they were expressed more 
openly Nor was it due to the 
irreconciliable differences over the 
RSS and the former Jana Sangh; as 
a matter of fact the real challenge 
before Janata was to bring the Jana 
Sangh within the democratic frame- 
work just as the Communists had 
been under Nehru It would have 
made ıt but for other real failings. 


T, real reasons for the failure of 
the Janata experiment were two- 
fold. One, it, too, failed to build a 
party and, like Mrs Gandhi's 
Congress before and since, focussed 
far too much on the admunistrative 
arm of government. Failing this, it 
was not able to carry various ele- 
ments that could not be accommo- 
dated in the administration. Nor 
was it able to draw on the enor- 
mous energy that had been released 


in the 1977 election and soon 
thereafter. 


The second, though subsidiary, 
reason was the phenomenal success 
achieved by Sanjay Gandhi ın sow- 
ing seeds of discord close to the top 
of the Janata leadership and in the 
virtual ‘stabbing 1n the back’ that 
resulted therefrom The repentence 
today of those who fell for this 
expressed in diverse ways, from 
Raj Narain to Charan Singh to 
Madhu Limaye, 1s testimony to this 
success of Sanjay Gandhi in turning 
the tables on Janata 


| | ith the failure of the Janata 
experiment the pendulum swung to 
the opposite end, namely, the search 
for an even more unitary and 
centralized government and one 
that no longer suffered from any 
visionary drives (like ‘garib: hatao’ 
or socialism), an amoral govern- 
ment whose only promise was that 
it would ‘work’ Little did the pro- 
pagandists of this restoration of a 
controlled democracy, or for that 
matter the voters that rallied round 
the call, realize that a government 
based on personalities and unwill- 
ing to operate the political process 
through institutions — which neces- 
sarily involves sharing of power and 
a degree of decentralisation — can 
ever work 1n a country like this. 


Of all the governments that we 
have had since Independence, this 
one seems to work the least In the 
meanwhile, the institutional vacuum 
1$ being filled by lumpen elements 
on the one hand, with an accent. on 
corruption, criminality and repres- 
sion, and the police and  para- 
mihtary forces on the other who, 
too, seem less keen on maintaining 
order and more on oppressing the 
people, ravaging the countryside 
and making a fast buck exactly like 
the ministers and. chief ministers 


What we face, then, 1s a rather 
unnerving situation We have a 
government that was elected to 
power with a massive majority of 
seats 1n Parliament and all but four 
of the State assemblies, elected not 
so much to provide a democratic 
alternative to Janata but rather to 
provide a firm and unified adminis- 
tration, a regime of law and order 
and security for the citizens, a 
government that performs, unifies 


the country and makes it strong and 
self-reliant. 


Instead, we have a government 
that 1s fast losing control, in which 
regional chieftains are a law unto 
themselves and local mafias have 
replaced the party, and in which 
the people — especially the poor 
and the deprived among them — 
are suffering from not just growing 
economic insecurity and social dis- 
order but, 1n point of fact, a virtual 
reign of terror let loose by corrupt 
politicians and local dadas (often 
indistinguishable from each other), 
aided or abetted by police and para- 
military forces. 


The growing sense of insecurity 
that 1s spreading among the people 
1s only matched by the insecurity of 
politicians in power who, unsure of 
their innings and engaged 1n a poli- 
tics of survival,! are busy squeezing 
the State and the economy of 
whatever flesh there 1s left in them. 
The national elite, which too 1s not 
free from corruption — it 1s in some 
ways the cause of it all — 1s unable 
to stop this rampage by regional 
and local politicians and the smug- 
glers and hoarders that support 
them, and 1s therefore bound to seek 
redress from abroad, in the process 
making the country deeply depen- 
dent and vulnerable to the worst 
manifestations of global corporate 
capitalism 


Ba the economic and the eco- 
logical consequences of this are a 
recolonisation -of the country, this 
time at the hands of increasingly 
rampant and ruthless corporate 
enterprises, hungry for resourees, 
markets and cheap manpower? 
Caught between the rampage and 
massacre of regional and local 
mafias and the rampage of global 
mafias m the form of tough 


1 For a detailed analysis of the politics 


of survival, see my ‘Where Are We Head- 
ing”, Indian Express, 29 November 1981 


2 The recolonisation is not limited to 
the capitalist enterprises There 1s growing 
evidence of our turning large numbers of 
our farms and factories (including free- 
trade zones and public undertakings) for 
the supply of primary and secondary con- 
sumer items to the Soviet Union for fulfil- 
ling the growing consumer demand in that 
country In the process the basic needs of 
our own people remain neglected and they 
are asked to pay ever increasing prices for 
their subsistence as human beings. 
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competitiveness of the West, and the 
variety of socialist models being 
sought in eastern and western 
Europe, tend to leave the super 
powers confronting each other in 
isolation. The massive campaign 
against nuclear armament, and the 
growing desire to face whatever 
consequences peaceful co-existence 
has to offer, strengthen the passion 
for independent thought 


The non-aligned movement can- 
not but draw sustenance from this 
changing political and economic en- 
vironment, but leadership is needed 
to speed these developments and to 
consolidate them It is here that 
India must stir to assert a role The 
dividends of the past cannot sustain 
us any more 


Whether 1t 1s the economic debate 
between the North and the South, 
or the tenuous search for develop- 
ment relationships between the coun- 
tries of the South, and the East and 
West, we have to help in setting in 
motion processes which will retex- 
ture the debate on world problems 
This effort 1s long overdue. In fact, 
the extraordinary refusal to face the 
political and economic  nibilism 
which has surfaced in our countries 
1s behind the drift 1n thinking May 
be, we are aware—-and it 1s the qua- 
htative change we are reluctant to 
undertake for fear of possible reper- 
cussions over which we have not 
done the required amount of study 
and research Whatever the expla- 
nation, the time has come to act 


Lus. at this juncture in her his- 
tory, 1s sufficiently harassed by 
internal and external problems to 
begin the re-texturing of relation- 
ships with neighbours, the reduction 
of mulitary machines within the 
region and the general defusing of 
the tensions, insecurities and 
anxieties in the region These happen 
to be shared perspectives and even 
a steady movement towards them 
would have a healthy stabilising ın- 
fluence But, there has to be a deter- 
mination to maintain a certain 
aloofness from the calculations of 
the super powers 


In this respect, India 1s terribly 
suspect The Soviet connection 1s 
seen as a dominating influence It 1s 
an impression that has to be dissolv- 


ed by positive regional collabora- 
tions and careful initiatives to bring 
the super powers into some kind of 
rapport 


j is the direction that India's 
non-alignment might well take 1f the 
present ‘warring’ with Pakistan 1s 
seen as rather empty and futile — 
particularly so when pressures are 
building to compel Pakistan to 
change her attitudes to India. 
Friendlier noises would immediately 
release the kind of detentist mood 
which alone can prepare us to sal- 
vage the resources and potential of 
this sub-contment This is not a 
marginal consideration for India 
and Pakistan now that problems are 
sharpening and all manner of com- 
plexities with serious ramifications 
could develop We are teetering on 
the edge of explosive situations 
which could defy even mature poli- 
tical management A sobering 
thought for those who are invari- 
ably roused on the simplistic slogans 
under-pinning foreign policy these 
days 


More than even before we should 
keep reminding ourselves of internal 
realities as we create our external 
postures Too long have we used 
external postures as a dramatic 
diversion This will not do any more 
In a sense, during 1981 we have been 
repeatedly reminded — and even 
monotonously! — that the play must 
end. It has no dividends It only 
postpones the profound and wide- 
rangings changes that a new cons- 
ciousness calls fox and, thereby, 10- 
tensifies the complexities. Indeed, 1f 
we have learned anything over the 
past years of freedom, it 1s that 
there are points of no-1eturn in eco- 
nomics and politics 


It 1s now imperative that we in 
the developing world grasp the point 
of no-return in foreign relations — 
the point which, if passed, leads to 
uncontrolled arms races, emotional 
confrontations, an incredible waste 
of vital and scarce resources, the 
destruction of democratic function- 
ing, and to a life of fear and sub- 
terfuge There are examples of this 
all around us We have to alter 
these dimensions and earn the res- 
pect which would help us to per- 
suade the non-aligned to cut new 
paths to the future 
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bargainers from abroad, the State 
in India 1s fast losing both its inde- 
pendence and its distinctive identity 
and has ceased to provide a frame- 
work of order and security for its 
people Strange though it may 
sound, the very search for a hard 
State, centralized and domineering 
and all that, has proved to be a 
source of its erosion and, lacking 
determined intervention on the part 
of those who care for the country, 
of its eventual dissolution 


N or does such intervention seem 
very easy to accomplish. The insti- 
tutional erosion that has taken place 
over the last fifteen years (1967- 
1982) apples also to Opposition 
parties, movements of organised 
groups (trade unions, professional 
organisations, the youth movement) 
and organisations of deprived and 
minority groups (the ‘haryans’, the 
tribals, the Muslims). The very 
process of accession to State power 
by almost all the Opposition parties 
in the late seventies seems to have 
deprived them of their capacity to 
oppose in a sustained and effective 
manner For one thing, they seem 
to have lost faith 1n each other and 
in putting up a joint front against 
the threats to democratic politics 
and the life and security of the 
people. This is even more true of 
the rank and file of the parties than 
of the leadership (which, too, in 
most parties including the Left 
parties, remains divided). 


Moreover, the stance ofthe ruling 
Congress to the Opposition parties 
has undergone a marked change 
Until the Congress remained a 
dominant force and the only 
national force on the Indian scene, 
the Opposition (with the exception 
of the ‘extremist’ parties) was 
treated with respect in parha- 
mentary politics while they were 
also able to emerge as forces to 
reckon with at State and local 
levels 


Now, followmg the successful 
Janata challenge m 1977 and with 
an increasingly insecure leadership 
at the helm of affairs ın the ruling 
Congress — itself split and splin- 
tered many times — the latter is 
found to have become mcreasingly 
exclusivist and unwilling to share 
power, including at lower levels of 


the federa! structure. This in turn 
has produced a politics of survival 
in the Opposition too — witness the 
vacillations of the CPI(M) and its 
increasingly status quo-ist politics, 
the opportunism of the Congress(S) 
in Kerala, the erosion of the party 
machines of AIDMK and DMK in 
Tamilnadu and both the virtual 
handing over of the State apparatus 
to the police and the competition 
for winning favour with the Cong- 
ress(I) among both the parties 
Each of these parties shows signs of 
nervousness and panic under the 
onslaught from the Congress(I) and 
1s found to be less than fully parti- 
cipating 1n competitive politics 


Finaly, and most importantly, 
almost all the Opposition parties, 
hike the ruling party 1tself, have lost 
touch with the ground forces and 
are increasingly found to be taken 
unawares by dramatic developments 
at the grassroots in the form of 
various movements for regional 
autonomy and home rule for tribal 
and other backward regions, the 
powerful Kisan movements during 
1981 and the various ‘uprisings’ of 
the landless which are then merci- 
lessly suppressed by the authorities 
before any political party has even 
reached the scene 


Discussions with activists working 
among the weaker sections im 
different States reveal that when it 
comes to the problems of the really 
oppressed, no political party takes 
up their cause except in a fitful 
manner here or there, they are 
either too tied up in their legislative 
and electoral preoccupations or (as 
in the case of the Left parties) are 
found to be both too hierarchical 
and too sectarian in their function- 
ing to be any asset whatsoever to 
the struggling groups 


P art of the reason for all this is 
that almost all political parties have 
strayed away from the task of 
building their parties as mass orga- 
nisations with a diversified social 
base and a decentralised functioning 
of the party organisations which 
alone can suit the Indian landscape 
and its political culture. 


The Congress was able to do this 
till the early sixties though 1t. never 
could permeate the lower strata, 


given the nature of its leadership, 
the communists did this in. certain 
regions though following a rather 
alien model of party organisation; 
so did the erstwhile Jana Sangh in 
certain urban and tribal areas and 
the DMK or the Akalis, all of them 
based on powerful but limited ap- 
peals Nearly all of these have been 
swept over by the current of mass 
politicisation that spread during the 
seventies and the growing stakes in 
electoral and parliamentary politics 
and the struggle for survival by the 
various parties in the same period. 
Today they are all caught up ina 
crisis situation 


T. same 1s the case with organt- 
sations and ‘movements’ based on 
various interests and front organi- 
sations of major parties — trade 
unions, student bodies, youth move- 
ments. Groomed too much in the 
culture of ‘trade’ organisations bar- 
gaining mainly for immediate eco- 
nomic gains, deeply fragmented by 
partisan and sectarian conflicts and, 
over the last several years, steam- 
rollered by the ‘dada’ phenomenon 
which terrorizes the mass of the 
membership, these associations have 
become either too timid and oppor- 
tunistic or too isolated and margi- 
nalised to be of much consequence. 
They have, by and large, failed to 
make common cause with the people 
and have rarely been contending 
against State power as such The 
politics of populism has succeeded 
in defining the ‘enemy’ either on 
a class or generational or a caste 
basis System change has rarely ever 
been their forte 


The response, for mstance, to the 
anti-strike ordinance on the part of 
the trade unions 1s instructive They 
have all (except for the official fac- 
tion of INTUC) protested but each 
of them 1s so caught up in its own 
politics of survival that they have 
failed to mount a real movement 
against the ordinance As regards 
the call for the unions, the youth 
and the intelligentsia making a 
common cause utilising such a dra- 
conian measure, it failed to make a 
dent There is some evidence of the 
growth of independent trade 
unionism as well as of workers 
getting fed up with existing union 
leadership, but this 1s still in small 
pockets 
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The state of the state 
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DURING the last one hundred and 
fifty years, the culture of Indian 
politics has been dominated by 
three concepts o1 images of the 
Indian State These images have 
sometimes supplemented each other; 
sometimes they have acted as com- 
peting stereotypes, sometimes they 
have even sought to destroy each 
Other (One can never be sure, but 
one suspects that these images have 
also dominated the political cultures 
of most non-western societies with a 
colonial past There 1s something 
inescapable about the images in 
such societies) 


The first image is that of the 
State as a protector of the Indian 
society The Indian State 1s expect- 
ed by many Indians to protect the 
society against arbitrary oppressors 
and marauding outsiders Like many 
other societies in the world, this 
society has lived with oppression for 
centuries and it is used to ıt And 
like the oppressed everywhere, this 
society, too, has always felt more 
comfortable with predictable, struc- 
tured or institutionalised oppres- 
sion It has often chosen a greater 
degree of predictable oppression in 
preference to lesser but more arbi- 
trary oppression 


This is understandable Non- 
arbitrary oppression always gives 
its victims better play It always 
gives more scope for finding loop- 
holes and more time to devise 


strategies of survival and/or escape. 
Itis arbitrary, random, unpredic- 
table oppression which 1s difficult 
to contain The Indian State 1s 
expected to eliminate, control, make 
rule-bound or manageable primarily 
the second kind of oppression ' 


Corollary-wise, the State 1s ex- 
pected to protect the native life 
style Both the ultra-nationalists 
(who bemoan the frequency with 
which throughout history Indians of 
all hues have collaborated with for- 
eign political authorities, after such 
authorities have established them- 
selves in India) and the ultra-Hindus 
(who lament the fact that the or- 
dinary Hindus have often sung, 
on the least provocation, paeans to 
their non-Hindu rulers) miss the 
widespread expectation in the ordi- 
nary citizen that the State autho- 


rity, in exchange for their political e 


loyalty, would either leave them 
alone culturally or protect them in 
their everyday life 


Take for instance the colonial 
experience The Raj recognised the 
expectation from the State as a part 
ofits ‘mandate’ and 1t sought to 
legitimise itself by living up to the 
image of the State as a protector? 





1 Queen Victoria's proclamation, while 
taking over the rulership of India from the 
East India Company, is ample evidence 
of this In that proclamation the British 
were trying, belatedly, to go back to the 
first phase of colonialism when the culture 
of the ruled was respected and, even, 
feared 
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As regards the youth, it ıs too 
rootless and too rudderless—except 
for the impact of Sanjay Gandhi in 
reducing them to a lumpen class — 
to offer any prospect of an alter- 
native to the aged and aging leader- 
ship of the existing parties Here 
too there are simmerings of a new 
consciousness — among various 
segments of the erstwhile socialists, 
the Sangharsh Vahini and some new 
and dynamic elements in the Naxa- 
lite movement — but there 1s as yet 
no sign of their transcending their 
basic anaemia arising out of extreme 
fragmentation and sectarian con- 
flicts 


hen 1t comes to the organisa- 
tions of the large social peripheries 
— the dalits, the tribals, the poorer 
castes among the Muslims, the land- 
less and the urban poor and unemp- 
loyed — among whom political 
consciousness has been spreading 
and who ought to be providing the 
greatest challenge to the system, 
their plight seems to be the worst 
They have become victims of both 
the politics of populism which has 
taken them for a ride for so long, 
pinning all their faith in Mrs 
Gandhi and her government, and the 
politics of law and order which has 
made them the target of massive 
repression and criminal assaults by 
the newly prosperous castes backed 
by the State machinery and its mafia 
infrastructure. The mulitant politi- 
cal groups that take up their cause 
— the Marxist-Leninist, the Ambed- 
karites, the former socialists, the 
Chhatra Sangharsh Vahini cadres 
and the other radicalised groups 
from among the Sarvodaya move- 
ment, as well as a number of civil 
liberties groups and a growing num- 
ber of individual sympathisers (ran- 
ging from journalists to lawyers) — 
are persecuted, killed in fake 
‘encounters’, their wives and sisters 
raped, their houses raided and 
parents and relatives humiliated 
and pressurised 


Thisis the new face of Indian 
authoritarianism which has learnt 
its lessons from the Emergency 
Rather than direct repression on 
Opposition politicians (who have 
been rendered harmless through 
parliamentary politics) 1t 18 direct- 
ing it agamst the challenge from 


the bottom, in the process still tiy- 
ing to persuade the latter that its 
fate ıs best left in the hands of the 
governing elite 7 

Meanwhile, this elite itself 1s 
losing control (Mrs Gandhi above 
all) and 1n large parts of the country 
the State apparatus 1s passing into 
the hands of local satraps and their 
hoodlums who pay their homage to 
the ‘Great Leader’ but aie in fact 
really in command While they have 
no love lost for the poor and the 
oppressed they have reaped one 
great advantage from projecting 
her as the saviour of the poor. She 
has successfully fragmented the 
bottom strata of the population, 
isolated each of them — the tribals, 
the Muslims, the dalits — and 
reduced them to separate electoral 
constituencies which are then made 
to rely on the ruling party and us 
managers for small crumbs of mercy. 
A potentially revolutionary coal- 
tion 1s thus rendered impotent and 
powerless and dependent 


TI. is what has made the tradi- 
tional Marxist alternative unwork- 
able in India apart, of course, from 
the crucial fact that traditional class 
analysis and class-based struggles 
have serious limitations in the multi- 
ethnic, mult: regional and multi- 
caste (non-polar, antagonistic at 
micro levels but difficult to aggre- 
gate into macro confrontations) 
social landscape of India 


The organisational strategy called 
for by such a cultural and geographi- 
cal context will have to be very 
different For, we deal here with a 
whole range of ‘contradictions’ 
which are not amenable to a linear 
strategy based on the assumption of 
there being a primary contradiction 
to which all other contradictions 
are subsidiary, so that the resolution 
of the primary (viz , class) contra- 
diction will automatically solve 
other (e g , caste, communal, tribal, 
regional) contradictions The diffe- 
rent arenas of struggle need to be 
accepted as valid, including also 
conflict of interest between them, 
necessitating the pursuit ofa variety 
of goals and strategies in diverse 
arenas while still identifying com- 
mon points of cooperation and con- 
vergence between them at a partı- 
cular historical juncture 


The only valid approach to such 
cooperation 1s as between different 
organisations of struggle, accepting 
authenticity of each but evolving a 
unified organisational strategy to 
deal with a grven situation Such a 
strategy will also entail a partner- 
ship in arenas of struggle other 
than one’s own and, through such 
partnership, engaging in an overall 
framework of transformation. 


H.. there 1s need to distinguish 
between the inherent differentiations 
of a multi-segmental society (the 
western concepts of pluralism based 
on multiple associations and interest 
groups 1s not relevant here) and the 
fragmentation of the political pro- 
cess fomented by the divisive 
strategies of a dominant elite keen 
on isolating and  marginalising 
various segments while centralizing 
power precisely by undermining the 
institutional and social complexity 
of a rich civilization and reducing 
it to a diffuse and maleable ‘mass’ 


The situation 1s complicated by 
the dangerous doctrine of the 
‘nation in danger’ and the need to 
tighten our belts, sink our differ- 
ences and unite and rally behind 
Mrs Gandhi. It ıs a call meant to 
halt the erosion of authority of an 
elite which because it is unwilling 
to share resources and power at its 
command — there 1s growing evid- 
ence of more and more of this being 
pocketed by a handful of people — 
to deal with a situation. of rising 
economic discontent, is asking for 
ever more sacrifices from the people 
for the sake of ‘national honour’ 
and 'security' even if this means 
further destitution of the poor and 


diversion of scarce resources for an ° 


arms build-up 


The ‘unity’ that such an appeal 
calls for is the unity of the elite, not 
of the people who will, in fact, be 
further divided by rallying to the 
chauvinistic urges of the middle 
classes and the national security 
commitments of Opposition parties 
(especially, ironically, the Left 
parties) to a government that 1s 
otherwise fast losing legitimacy 
with these groups The fragment- 
ation of the political process and 
organisation of the people will get 
further accentuated by such a ploy 
on the part of a battered leadership 


^, 
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aspects of Indianness The demands 
of the State are no longer conditio- 
nal in India, the State 1s the norm 
That 1s, everybody and everything 
can now be evaluated from the 
point of view of the State and 1ts 
survival But, the estimates of the 
State from the point of view of 
culture or life style, when such 
evaluations are allowed to be made 
at all, are conditional Such esti- 
mates are expected to accept the 
hegemony of the State and to 
strengthen it further through “infor- 
med criticism’ 


In other words, a fully corrupt, 
totally inefficient and  ruthlessly 
exploitative State, too, 1s supposed 
to have our allegiance, because even 
such a State 1s supposed to protect 
the Indian civilisation from total 
annihilation by its dedicated enemies 
outside. If in the process the civili- 
sation itself ıs altered beyond 
recognition or destroyed, if is no 
longer the concern of the State 
Echoing that very clever American 
general in Vietnam, many of our 
politicians, intellectuals and journa- 
lists are willing to say that to pro- 
tect Indian culture and society and, 
for that matter, the Indians, it may 
be necessary to destroy them al- 
together 


O.. of the pornographic dimen- 
sions of such a view of the Indian 
State 1s the 1deology behind Indian 
foreign policy which, in the name 
of protecting Indian interests, 1s wil- 
ling today to subvert everything 
Indian about India Indian foreign 
policy — more so the ideology be- 


ohind it — is no longer a reflection 


of or an adjunct to Indian domestic 
policy, 1t now determines Indian 
domestic policy And because the 
world of international politics 1s 
now controlled by the dehumanised 
culture of modern statecraft and by 
absolute Machiavellianism, that 1s 
the culture we are not only learning 
but also selling within India as the 
‘State of art’ 1n politics and as an 
indicator of our new-found 'matu- 
rity’ as a nation 


Actually, there 1s no longer any 
Indian foreign policy There is only 
a foreign policy of the State called 
India, which supposedly protects the 
gullible Indians from the bad wolves 
all around. This was not the case 16 
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the days of Jawaharlal Nehru who, 
1gnoring all accusations of faint- 
hearted sancttmony and woolly- 
headedness (and ın spite of his own 
Eurocentric world view and charm- 
ing Edwardian whimsicalities), did 
attempt to bring into international 
politics something of the civilisa- 
tional perspective of this society. 


The fatheaded Brown Sahibs who 
swear by Nehru today, on grounds 
of political expediency, have forgot- 
ten that Their foreign policy 1s 
totally contemptuous of the every- 
day Indian and Indian concepts of 
India’s needs In the pages of this 
journal itself, Giri Deshingkar has 
elegantly analysed the content of 
such a policy and I could only direct 
the reader to that article if he 1s 
interested 1n the present philosophy 
of the country's external affairs 3 


T, gıve another example, the 
roots of the dishonest, inefficient, 
heartless State capitalism that we 
see in India can be directly traced 
to the image of the Indian State as 
a protector and liberator This is 
not an indirect argument contra 
State-ownership or nationalisation. 
This is a direct argument against a 
State ownership which, while using 
the slogan of socialism, leaves the 
content of an industry, an institu- 
tion or a system intact 


Most nationalisation in India till 
now has, apart from pleasing the 
middle class radicals and their 
academic counterparts, only manag- 
ed to nationalise red-tapism, gigan- 
ticism and corruption And, to the 
extent the intellectuals of the Left 
have given legitimacy to the belief 
that the choice 1s only one between 
State and private ownership, and to 
the extent they have not thought of 
alternative forms of decentralised 
public ownership, or small scale pri- 
vate ownership, they have collabo- 
rated with the ruling elites 


The late Sanjay Gandhi was 
merely taking to its logical con- 
clusion this process by trying to 
nationalise politics itself He knew 
what he was doing Those who 
resisted him did not know what 
they were resisting It 1s remarkable 
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3 ‘Cyvilisational Concerns’, 
December 1980, No, 257. 


Seminar, 


that State-ownership has come to 
mean bureaucratisation, gigantic- 
ism, mega-technology, organised 
exploitation and reification of social 
relationships to everyone, including 
the ones who plead for 1t. The idea 
is that nationalised corruption or 
giganticism or alienation 1s better 
than its private version What re- 
mains unstated is that the ils of 
State capitalism are actually its 
goals and the exceptions 1n this 1ns- 
tance only prove the rule that even 
the most egalitarian 1deology can be 
used to extract the usual surplus 
from the usual sources 


Both the ideologies of liberalism 
and Lenimist democratic centralism 
have been used in India to contain 
the politics of groups which as 
groups have most to gain from 
active, fullscale political participa- 
tion If the masses are 1gnorant—or 
devoid of revolutionary conscious- 
ness — and the State has the res- 
ponsibility of bringing them into 
the modern world, then there have 
to be some limits on the politics of 
those without historical sensitivities. 
After all, there are always the will- 
ing teachers and the secular rationa- 
lists with their scientific temper, 
the scientific Marxists with their 
superior political consciousness and 
superior cognition of history, and 
the myriad minions of Indira Gandhi 
with their greater understanding of 
India’s external enemies on the one 
hand and the internal fifth colum- 
nists on the other. 


In each case, beyond a certain 
point, the legitimacy of the collec- 
tive politics of those unconcerned 
about the fate of the State is not 
granted The Indian as an immoral 
sinner, the Indian as an ahistorical 
primitive, the Indian as a gullible 
sucker are 1mages which constitute 
the underside of the images of the 
Indian State as a liberator, as a 
moderniser and as a protector of 
the Indian people They all militate 
against understanding the predica- 
ment of this society 1n terms which 
pay respect to the ordinary citizen's 
understanding of this predicament 
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L, me summarise and further 
clarify what I have been trying to 
say May be, ın the process I shall 
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This may well lead to a war 


psychosis 


T.. political response to this 
situation of a repressive State struc- 
ture that 1s, however, unable to 
hold and hence resorts to external 
stimuli and to a strategy of dividing 
and isolating various movements 
will need to take all this into 
account It will call for a decisive 
intervention in the form of a large 
spectrum of actions, based on a 
counter-strategy which, while recog- 
nizing the complexity of the social 
mosaic, 1s able to forge a common 
front against the emerging fascist 
State and for a workable and 
durable alternative to it 


~The politics of building such a 
front will have to be composed of 
a number of strategic dimensions, 
based on a correspondmg set of 
understandings of both the overall 
reality that we face and its main 
specifications at this point in our 
history 


There 1s first the dimension of 
fighting the growing oppression and 
vandalism of the present system, 
and with these its deceitful character 
provided by the politics of popul- 
ism The various micro movements 
operating among the poor and the 
oppressed that have been growing 
all over the country provide the 
basis for this 


However, they suffer from two 
serious handicaps. First, they are 
highly localised and fragmented, 
permitting the system to deal with 
them either by isolating and margi- 
nalising them if they happen to 
remain strident and uncompromis- 


"ing in their orientation to struggle, 


or by coopting them through the 
seemingly just and egalitarian pos- 
tures of official policy Second, they 
have to contend with the populist 
politics of the ruling party whose 
greatest asset still 1s the ‘saviour’ 
and ‘benefactor’ image of Mrs 
Gandhi who at the same time also 
mspires a strange mixture of awe 
and fear among large sections of the 
rural masses 


It will be necessary to build and 
project alternative organisational 
identities and platforms among the 
dalits, the tribals, the minorities 
and the lower castes and wherever 


possible forge common fronts across 
those segments that have so far 
been forced to remain isolated 
Neither will be easy — building 
alternative political platforms 
among these various strata and 
forging common fronts across them 
— especially under the impact of 
the fire power of the police and 
mafia elements that constitute the 
new infra-structure of the ruling 
party But it will have to be done, 
for without that the diabolic chal- 
lenge of populist politics will not be 
met 


j second major dimension 18 
one of decentralization It 1s neces- 
sary to understand that the reason 
behind the present erosion of insti- 
tutions and the general decline of 
the Indian State, including the 
decline of central authority and the 
rse of power of State satraps and 
the mafia structures that support 
them, 1s the decline of democratic 
and federal structures of the polity 
It 1s necessary to restructure the 
polity along an even more decent- 
ralized basis than before, given the 
considerable awakening and turmoil 
among the people and the need to 
satisfy their urges and demands 


However, the concept of decent- 
ralization has to be freshly conceiv- 
ed' It cannot any longer be put 
either in terms of delegation of 
power and resources from the centre 
through legislative or constitutional 
means (for moving towards, for 
instance, a three-tier federal polity) 
nor in terms mainly of politico-ad- 
ministrative arrangements leaving 
economic and technological issues 
as derivative of a decentralized 
State apparatus It will rather have 
to be conceived in terms of move- 
ments from below, a process of 
decentralization to be initiated by 
the people themselves, taking advan- 
tage of a tottering State structure 


This will entail joining forces with 
those demanding greater State 
autonomy and a more self-reliant 
and sustainable techno-economy for 
the so-called ‘backward’ regions ? 
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3 Ishould hke to stress that not all 
such *movements' are for real autonomy. 
One must distinguish between, for ins- 
tance, the demand for Khalistan which 1s 
basically a demand for a rich and pros- 


It is within and as an integral part 
of this redrawing of India's regional 
and ecological mosaic that the 
struggle for democratic decentrali- 
zation will have to be launched 


There ıs, third, the imperial 
dimension whose concrete manifes- 
tation 1s to be found in the corro- 
sive urban metropolitan structures 
within India, maintained. by and 
dependent on the larger metropoles 
abroad, and in turn making the 
rural areas a colonial hinterland, 
ravaging the forests and the re- 
source base of the people and turn- 
ing land over to produce for urban 
consumption and export, ın the pro~ 
cess recolonising the whole country 
and making 1t a dependency 


It 1s still a moot question whether 
the various Kisan movements can 
rise above their immediate econo- 
mustic interests and be guided by 
this larger perspective of arresting 
the debilitating consequences of 
modernization which has strength- 
ened the narrow urban-based, Eng- 
lish educated, babu class with its 
corrosive lifestyle and servile values. 


It 1s also not clear how far a com- 
mon front can be forged between 
the leaders of these movements and 
the radical groups working among 
the lower peasantry, a front that 
sorts out both the immediate and 
the ultimate conflicts of interest 
within the peasant community and 
1S able to see the common enemy in 
the existing Indian State and chal- 
lenge ıt. 


T... is some evidence to suggest 
that such a political process of forg- 
ing a common front by transcend- 
ing immediate interests 1s under way 
in some regions, both in the south 
and in the north, but it 1s too early 
to say how effectively the conflicts 
will be resolved, especially in the 
face of the highly oppressive beha- 
viour of the State apparatus against 
the landless and the lower castes in 


perous community to have it alone and the 


regional aspirations of Assam, the North- 
east, Kashmir and Tamilnadu as well as 
the demands for greater autonomy by the 
large number of tribal and ‘backward’ 
areas which will continue to be exploited 
until they have autonomy m their own 
homeland The former type is indefenstble, 
the latter type fully defensible 
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the rural areas, often in league with 
and frequently at the initiative of 
local landlords 


It 1s also not clear how the class- 
based militancy of the radical groups 
working among the landless and the 
dalits, for instance, will be able to 
veer round to such a strategy, put- 
ting aside the suspicions and dis- 
trust that have been there for so 
long And yet it seems that this may 
turn out to be an historically neces- 
sary common front,to work at in 
dealing with the decidedly neocolo- 
nial character of the Indian State 


Es. there ıs the dimension of 
stopping this country from becom- 
ing a prey to the process of global 
militarization and a victim of the 
chauvinistic urges of its own elite, 
insecure and unsure of itself at home 
and looking for a way out exter- 
nally There 1s need to gather to- 
gether the dispersed feeling against 
our getting embroiled in a war and 
even more against building up a 
national scare around the theme of 
the ‘nation in danger’ 


Ironically, as with the case of a 
centralized polity leading to its own 
undermining, the very proponents 
of a militarily strong and self-reliant 
State are making this country dep- 
endent on overseas deals and rather 
unexplainable collaborations of all 
kinds as, for instance, with the 
French (The same 1s the case with 
those who want to obtain for this 
country abundant energy in the form 
of nuclear breeder reactors and 
other hazardous technologies). 


Again, the issue needs to be under- 
stood at both levels At the level 
of the people it 1s clear that the 
more militarily mighty the country 
becomes, the more beneficial it will 
be to the rich and the more corro- 
sive 1t will be of the resource base 
and living standards of the poor 


At the level of the country as a 
whole, 1t involves becoming part of 
the global military structure, on 
the one hand dominated by military 
R&D on which we have no control 
and which lives on built-in obsole- 
scence which means continuous 
dependence for us, and on the other 
hand forcing us economically to go 
for more and more indebtedness and 


a pattern of trade flows that will 
make us a colonial economy once 
again The process has already 
begun. 


A, this has to be resisted through 
building up a powerful anti-war 
movement in the country An ‘anti- 
war movement' does not refer to 
any specific war but simply to pre- 
parations of going to war It will 
entail a struggle against the dange- 
rous doctrine of supporting the 
government and especially Mrs 
Gandhi because national security is 
supposedly in danger And it will 
entail joining forces with similar 
movements against muitarism and 
war preparedness in the neighbour- 
ing countries, Pakistan for instance, 
and strengthening the culture of 
.resistance to authoritarianism, there 
as well as here 


The point 1s to join these various 
movements along all these dimen- 
sions — the grassroot struggles 
against oppression and the fascist 
State order, the movements for 
local autonomy and decentraliza- 
tion, the antrimperial movement 
within India based on the new 
rural awakening and aimed against 
the dominance of and ravaging by 
urban metropolitan centres, 1nclud- 
ing the movements of ecological 
components, and the movement 
againts war and militarism, here as 
well as elsewhere Together, they 
will provide the basis for a compre- 
hensive intervention ın India's 
historical process, lay the founda- 
tions of an alternative polity as well 
as an alternative paradigm of dev- 
elopment, and on that basis, for it 
can be on that basis only, provide a 
framework for a truly democratic 
Indian State 


Various action groups are invol- 
ved in such a joining of forces 
These range from the large spectrum 
of social and political activists 
operating close to the people, to the 
band of journalists, jurists and 
intellectuals committed to demo- 
cratic values, to the relevant politi- 
cal groups willing to support the 
combination of strategies laid out 
above. The overall strategy of inter- 
vention involves them all It isa 
strategy of a common front — from 
the village base to the national 
capital 
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Social basis of the political crisis 


D 


L SHETA 


IT has become commonplace over 
the years to talk of any problem 
facing the country as a crisis Once 
the characterization of a problem or 
a set of problems becomes such a 
cliche, 1t ceases to be a conceptual 
tool for any serious analysis This is 
what seems to have happened with 
the concept of political crisis It has 
become a convenient means of label- 
ling away a threatening problem- 
situation by wrapping it up in a ter- 
minology that does not call for any 
further thought or action to alleviate 
11 


Such practice comes easily to us, 
a people used to fatalistic modes of 
thought: even the intellectuals 
among us tend to reify a problem by 
labelling 1t as a crisis We are there- 
by freed from our responsibility of 
contributing to its occurrence and 
the action to deal with 1t For, if 
any problem-situation ıs labelled as 
a crisis, the natural response of our 
people is to think of it as a natural 
disaster, the doing of some capri- 
cious will beyond us that comes up- 
on us suddenly and without warning 
This leads us to expect that it will 
pass just as it came and there 1s 
little one can do about it. No one 
knows who will survive and who 
will perish when 1t 1s all over 


A crisis 1s much more than the 
many problems which continuously 


*This 1s a revised version of the paper 
presented at the ‘National Seminar on the 
Changing Party-System: Perspectives and 
Challenges’, held at the Department of 
Political Science, University of Gujarat, 
Ahmedabad, 24-28 March 1980 I am 
deeply indebted to my colleague, Giri 
Desbingkar, for his valuable comments on 
the earlier draft and his help in finahzing 
this version 


arise in any political system and get 
accumulated at a point of time. 
Problems are specific, isolatable situ- 
ations which can be defined 1n terms 
of agencies and actions required for 
their solution In a state of crisis, 
specific problems are not amenable 
to solutions, for these are not 1solat- 
able from each other for the pur- 
pose of taking action Crisis ıs the 
manifestation of a deeper malaise 
which engulfs the whole system It 
18, thus, a global, system-level prob- 
lem which arises from changes in 
the basic principle of the system's 
organization. 


In a crisis situation, attempting a 
solution of specific problems 
amounts to no more than fire-fight- 
ing The total alleviation of crisis 
requires radical rearrangements of 
the relationships between the insti- 
tutions, structures and values in 
accordance with the emerging princi- 
ple of system-organization Action 
to solve problems then remains no 
longer administrative-managerial It 
requires sustained political inter- 
ventions, often from outside the 
established institutional networks 1n 
the existing political system 


I believe that, by this definition, 
the Indian political system 1s facing 
a crisis and this crisis 1s closely rela- 
ted to the long-term changes in the 
economic and social] structures; this 
IS a point which 1s as obvious as the 
fact that itis generally disregarded 
In much of the discussion and ana- 
lyses of the political situation since 
the Emergency, prominence has 
been given to personalities and 
short-term and transient political 
events or to emotional and moral 
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issues. It 1s as 1f politics has little to 
do with the allocation of values and 
power ın a society and as if itis all 
about who among the politicians 
gets what and how. Gossip about 
personalities, — behind - the - scene 
events and the moral lapses of 
leaders may be an important datum 
to the political analyst but by itself 
it tells us little about the nature of 
the crisis ! 


T... 1s, however, another stream 
of political analysis which loftily 
rejects day-to-day politics as so 
much distraction focussing attention 
away from the historically deter- 
mined process of social and econo- 
mic change This mode of analysis 
views politics as an ep!-phenomenon 
of the social and economic structure 
The discussions and writings pro- 
duced by this mode are replete with 
global generalizations which only 
deductively elaborate a certain 
theoretical and ideological per- 
spective, one which can broadly be 
described as vulgar-Marxist ? 


It ignores the substantive empiri- 
cal process of Indian politics (for 
the simple reason that 1t does not 
fit into the preconceived categories 
of analysis and explanation) and 
produces merely a litany of disem- 
bodied concepts A mechanical and 
hackneyed application of cut and 


]. The massive amount of literature on 


the Emergency illustrates this point 


2 The term vulgar-Marxism 1s used here 
to describe that genre of Marxist analysis 
which bases its interpretation of history on 
the superficial, self-evident contradictions 
which arise ta the process of socio-economic 
transformations, rather than on the changes 
1n the internal principles of organization of 
society that lie behind these contradictions 
Such an analysis 1s often motivated more 
by purely ideological considerations than 
those of scientific analysis It 1s precisely 1n 
this sense that Marx uses the term ‘vulgar’ 
to criticize the political economy whose 
interpretation of history serves us as an 
apologia for an 1deology rather than as an 
instrument of scientific analysis 


EJ Hobsbawm, in his article ‘Karl 
Marx's Contribution to Historiography’ (in 
Robin Blackburn, ed, Ideology in Social 
Science, pp 265-305, Fontana/Collins 
(Paperback) London, 1972) identifies the 
following characteristics of vulgar-Marxism 
(pp 270-271y 

(1) It considers the economic factor as 
the fundamental factor on which all other 
factors are dependent. 

(11) It projects a simple relation of domi- 
nance and dependence between the *econo- 
mic base’ and the‘ superstructure’ 
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dried concepts to the Indian reality 
reduces the political problem purely 
to social and economic relations 
It refuses to focus on the dialectics 
of the empirical forces within 
politics, forces which constantly 
impinge on the economic and social 
structures 


| A thus, detract 
away from and even distort the pro- 
blematique of the 'revolutionary 
change’ understanding which ıs 
avowedly the prime concern of their 
brand of analysis They have little 
to contribute by way of generating 
new formulations or insights into 
the nature of the political crises 
even within the theoretical and 
ideological perspective on which 
their analyses are based Instead, 
they end up by making a series of 
abstract statements about the mostly 
undefined relationship between the 
base and the superstructure, as if the 
reality of India and the historical 
time in which actions are taking 
place 1s of no consequence 


Often, their statements are derived 
from a very carefully done histori- 
cal and empirical analysis of another 
society at another time and then 
applied to India as if this country is 
re-enacting the historical past of 
that society So, in these analyses, 
we come across the same processes, 
events and even characters, albeit in 
a different garb, which we had met 


before, say, during Europe’s transi- 


(111) It derives all historical interpretations 
from the maxim ‘the history of all societies 
1s the history of class-struggle” — a view 
borne out of a simpleminded reading of the 
Communist Manifesto 

(iv) It reduces higher-level and long-term 
generalizations about the Laws of History 
to a mechanical determinism, suggesting 
that there were no alternatives 1n history 


(v) In 1ts choice of subject-matters and 
investigation it relies on 1ssues and themes 
that were of interest to Marx But it has a 
scarce regard for the methodology used by 
Marx to study these In its interpretation it 
relies on casual remarks made by Marx, 
and not on the integral whole of Marxian 
thought 


According to  Hobsbawm, although 
vulgar-Marxism has performed a historical 
role in providing ‘concentrated changes of 
intellectual explosive, designed to blow-up 
crucial parts of the fortifications of tradi- 
tional history’, its. influence on Marxian 
historiography is now on the decline He 
therefore, pleads for separating the influence 
of vulgar Marxism from what he calls the 
‘mature thought of Marx’ 


tion from feudalism to capitalism. 
The only concession made to the 
Indian reality 1s to prefix apriori ca- 
tegories with the term “semi”. So we 
have ‘semi-feudal’, 'semi-capitalist? 
or ‘semi-compradore’ or “semi-class 
relations’ All these verbal gymna- 
stics become necessary because 
India, unlike Europe, has a caste 
system and the intellectual caste of 
Brahmins is constantly obfuscating 
the basic categories of its analysis. 
One is tempted to call this “sem:- 
Marxism’ 


What ıs needed 1s political analysis 
which empirically examines the 
interaction between the socio-econo- 
mic structures and the political 
process while avoiding both the 
narrowly moralistic and the deduc- 
tively deterministic. view of these 
relationships One way oi going 
about this task 1s to begin by descri- 
bing the nature of the present 
political crisis and then to see how 
and to what extent the changes in 
the social and economic structures 
have contributed to its eruption in 
its present form and at the present 
time This will enable us also to 
understand how the processes within 
politics can exacerbate or contain 
the crisis depending on how the 
polity deals with the changes in 
social and economic structures 


I 
In an Historical Perspective 


The present political crisis, in a 
fundamental sense, 1s the crisis of 
legitimacy of the political authority ? 
No political party today, even if 
returned to power with massive 
electoral majorities obtained through 
the open electoral process, 1s in a 
position to command the loyalty of 
the people on a sustained basis 
Electoral success by 1tself has ceased 


3 The present analysis uses the concepts, 


legitimation problems’ and ‘legitimation 
crisis’ as developed by Habermas Haber- 
mas’ analysis of the legitimation problems 
facing the modern state represents a signi- 
ficant advance over Max Weber's concept 
of polttical legitimacy, and as such provides 
a more fruitful frame of analysis to under- 
stand the problems of political authority ın 
crisis (Jurgen Habermas, ‘Legitimation 
Problems in the Modern State’, 1n Com- 
munication and the Evolution of Society, 
pp 178-205, Heinemann, London, 1979) 
See footnotes 4, 5 and 6 below for an ela- 
boration of Habermas’ concepts of ‘legiti- 
macy’ and ‘legitimation problems’ 
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to be widely accepted as justification 
for the mandate to rule This is 
because a complete dissociation has 
occurred between the electoral 
process that produces the mandate 
and the governmental process that 
1s subject to pressures and interests 
which transcend the mandate 


These pressures are rooted 1n the 
established and continuing macro- 
structures of political and economic 
dominance (comprising the national 
political elite, the bureaucracy, the 
technocracy and big-business) which 
have made the State their instru- 
ment But these macrostructures 
are noi regarded as sacrosanct by 
the people, for they are seen to 
have lost the capacity even partially 
to process the mandate Hence, the 
political authority has been finding 
it increasingly difficult to gain legiti- 
macy from the people 


T.. weakening ofthe legitimation 


. process began m the late sixties and 


has continued unabated since 4 The 
starting point was the 1967 elections 
when governmental performance 
became, for the first time, a live 
issue 1n Indian politics Since then, 
acts of omission and commission by 
the government have been seen by 
the people as duectly those of the 
‘party in power’ rather than of an 
anonymous entity called the govern- 
ment. 


In the public mind as well as 
among the politicians, the denti- 
fication of the government with the 
party 1n power grew stronger 1n the 
early seventies when the ruling party 
began increasingly to rely on popu- 
list slogans as a means of securing 
legitimation for its rule It was the 
failure of the ruling party especially 
on the economic front, soon after 
it come to power in 1971 with a 
massive electoral majority, which 


4 *Legitimacy means that there are good 


arguments for a political order's claim to 
be recognized as right and just In this 
sense, Habermas further elaborates. "/egitr- 
macy 18 a contestable validity claim, and 
legitimation Is a process ın which one side 
dentes and the other asserts legitimacy’ 
This 1s how legitimation becomes a perma- 
nent problem for a political order (Haber- 
mas, op cit, pp 178-179) We speak of 
the weakening of legitymation process when 
the situation arises in which the supply of 
legitimation to the political authority 
becomes more and more scarce and it can 
no longer take its claim to legitimacy for 
granted 


pushed it increasingly towards 


assuming a populist stance 


(UD legitimation losses incurred 
on account of the failure to perform 
in the economic sector were thus 
sought to be made good by the use 
of populism in the political arena 5 
This eventually turned out to be a 
short-sighted strategy for the 
system, if not temporarily for the 
ruling party itself For, substituting 
populism for performance results 
in laying bare the face of the socio- 
economic groups which wield power 
in the macrostructure, the face that 
otherwise remains concealed behind 
the anonymity of the ‘government’ 
and keeps the issues of legitimation 
away from the wider public and 
within the confines of the political- 
bureaucratic arena. But, as soon as 
the issues of success and failure 
become alive in the wider public 
realm, legitimation must be secured 
on a new plane, ie, through the 
substantive democratic processes 
and not merely through the forms 


5 The persistent failure to solve econo- 


mic problems severely exposes the political 
authority’s claim to legitimacy, When the 
ruling elites realize that the economic pro- 
blems cannot be solved without endanger- 
mg their own established interests, the 
legitimacy ploy they resort to ıs the politi- 
calization of economic issues They then 
take recourse to radical rhetoric 1n order to 
hide their incapability — in fact unwillmg- 
ness — to take drastic administrative and 
economic measures which might harm the 
established interests 


6 Since the domain of application of 
the legitimation process, as Habermas 
rightly holds, is the political order, the 
supply of legitimation to the political 
authority has to come from two levels of 
the polity from the political-bureaucratic- 
economic elites and from the wider public 
Legitimation problems arie when the 
political authority’s claim to legitimacy 15 
disputed at one of the two or at both the 
levels The legitimation problem assumes 
the proportion of a crisis when the politi- 
cal authority 1s compelled to secure legiti- 
mation from both the arenas and yet tts 
grounds for securing legitimation do not 
hold good simultaneously for both the 
arenas: the elites and the masses 


7 This 1s acrucial point at which the 
supply of legitimation to the political auth- 
ority from the elite circles ceases to be 
adequate to justify its claim to legitimacy 
At this point, the legitimation problem 
often assumes the proportion of a crisis, 
for the simple reason that legitimation now 
needs to be sought simultaneously from 
among the elite circles as well as from the 
wider public In so far as the political 
authority fails to respond to this new 
situation and does not change sts grounds 


and procedures within the political- 
bureaucratic arena The ‘buffer’ dis- 
appears"? 


Thé legitimation problems of the 
political authority are, thus, simpler 
when the structural differentiation 
of the economy and the political 
awareness of the public are at rela- 
tively a low level This was, broadly, 
the situation till the mid sixties The 
legitimation strategies of the politi- 
cal authority in this phase were to 
keep the economy and the wider 
public realm structurally separate, 
so that the contest for legitimacy 
remained confined, by and large, to 
this political elite In this phase, 
elections served as instruments of 
inter-elite competition or, at best, 
as political education of the masses 
But, at no event did they become 
vital means of settling the validity 
claims of the political authority 1t- 
self 


I. was in the second phase, ın the 
late sixties and the early seventies 
that, with the increased political 
awareness and economic differentia- 
tion, the structural separation bet- 
ween the political-bureaucratic arena 
and the public realm broke down 
The issue of legitimation now began 
to be widely contested in both the 
arenas The political authority faced 
a new type of legitimation problem 
for which popular appeals to the 
electorate acquired great import- 
ance In this sense, the 1971 mid- 
term poll represented the ruling 
elite’s attempt to introduce new 
themes and break new ground for 
seeking legitimacy In this it achiev- 
ed success 


But this success, secured on the 
promise of removal of poverty, was 
interpreted by the ruling elite as no 
more than an endorsement by the 
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for securing new legitimations the normal 
legitimation process comes to naught It 
is then either overtaken by the ad hoc 
power groups that man:pulate political 
power rather than seeking loyalty of the 
people, or by the political-bureaucratic 
elites that attempt to make good the legitt- 
mation losses by progressively  relymg 
upon the use of the coercive mechanisms 
of the state which they still control A 
third possibility but which 1s nowhere tn 
sight today 1s that a popular revolutionary 
movement that has been latently counter- 
ing the validity claims of the established 
political authority comes to the fore and 
secures legitimation, and consequently poli- 
tical power, for itself 
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people 1n favour of the continuation 
of their rule Consequently, the grip 
of the macro-structures over the gov- 
ernmental process was re-established 
as before The actions of the govern- 
ment, therefore, now began to be 
seen by all concerned not as dispen- 
sations of a just and fair political 
authority, but as advancement of a 
specific power-gioup As such, they 
were accepted, resisted or confront- 
ed, depending on what sources of 
power were available to the counter- 
groups 


This marked the third, the present 
phase, which began with the Emer- 
gency and has been deepened by 
two successive elections The Emer- 
gency represented the ruling elite’s 
desperate bid to put down the coun- 
ter-validity claims of the Opposition 
by the use of force when its own 
legitimacy was seriously questioned 
in the public realm Two successive 
elections exposed the incapacity as 
well as the unwillingness of the 
entire political elite to counter the 
power of the macro-structures in 
processing the electoral mandates 
through public policies 


T., created a situation 1n which 
the legitimacy claims of the political 
authority ceased to remain con- 
fined to the elite circles in the 
society. They now needed to be 
validated in the wider public realm 
The outcome of elections had bear- 
ing on the process of government 
functioning and policy-making and 
the legitimacy claims began to be 
contested outside the electoral and 
legislative framework Jt is this, im 
my view, that 1s the defining feature 
of the present crisis Its poignancy 
is indicated by the fact that while 1n 
all the three elections during the 
seventies, one or the other political 
party received massive majorities, 
none succeeded in restoring legit- 
imacy to the political authority 
Elections have thus been rendered 
ineffectual for performing their basic 
function, viz, to settle validity 
claims of the political authority 


Although the nature of the legit- 
imation problem has radically 
changed, the political authority con- 
tinues to rely on. manipulations of 
the power process rather than on 
building anew  loyalties of the 
people through ensuring their 


participation in the decision-making 
processes, at least at the local and 
intermediate levels of the polity It 
relies more on its ability to manı- 
pulate casteist and communal senti- 
ments in the name of a pro-poor 
stance rather than on improving 
performance on the economic front 
and restricting the opulent life-styles 
ofthe rich There 1s no pro-poor 
programme, there are only pro- 
poor slogans 


In brief, the political authority 
refuses to recognize the bottlenecks 
in the social structure, bottlenecks 
which transform policies for the 
uplift of the poor into instruments 
serving the entrenched interests of 
the urban and new rural elite The 
bottlenecks srmply do not allow any 
benefits to percolate down to the 
poor 


E... when the ruling elite 1s con- 
cerned about legitimation of the 
regime m power, it tends to treat 
the problem not in terms of aiding 
the process of transformation of the 
social structure, forces of which are 
already surging at the ground level, 
but as a problem of tightening up 
the law and order situation, of 
mounting rescue operations through 
securing foreign investments and 
international loans The farthest it 
is prepared to go is to improve 
administrative efficiency and man- 
agerial skills 


The result 1s an ever widening 
gap between the middle classes and 
the vast majorities of the poor, 
which now divides them not only 
economically and socially but also 
culturally, they are no longer bound 
by a common meaning system or 
norms in public life The political 
authoiitys grounds for securing 
new legitimacy, therefore, no longer 
hold good simultaneously for both 
the elite and the masses 


In order to understand the nature 
of the present crisis in a deeper way 
it ıs useful to look back and recons- 
truct the state of non-crisis that was 
enjoyed by the Indian political sys- 
tem for a relatively long stretch of 
time, longer than 1t could have nor- 
mally been permitted by the objec- 
tive forces of change 1n the society 
This exercise will also illustrate the 
role of a deliberative political leader- 


ship in forestalling or altogether 
avoiding crisis situations and there- 
by negating the pre-determination 
embedded in the theory of class- 
polarisation 


II 
Legitimacy of the Congress System 


Historically, what I call the state 
of non-crisis in the Indian polity 
can be identified as the period of the 
Congress system As I have clarified 
at the beginning of this essay, the 
absence of crisis does not mean that 
problems, even legitimation prob- 
lems, do not exist ın the system. 
What is meant ıs that whatever 
problems exist appear to be solvable 
or they at least lend themselves to 
postponement within the overail 
framework of the system 


In this sense, the Congress system 
could successfully handle problems 
because it kept the public realm 
structurally separated from the 
bureaucratic and legislative process 
and maintained, in the former, a 
low level of politicization This gave 
the political authority an autonomy 
in making administrative and legis- 
lative decisions which could not be 
directly affected by the demands in 
the public realm The public realm, 
thanks to its low level of politiciza- 
tion, offered a diffused loyalty to 
the political authority and thus 
ensured its legitimacy. 


Of course, a divergence of 
interests did take place 1n the public 
realm, but the consciousness of such 
divergence among different groups 
was quite low Under the Congress 
system, interests were believed to be 
generalizable for the purposes of 
State action. And, insofar as the 
decision-making processes within 
the legislative-bureaucratic arena 
followed the procedures and forms 
sanctioned by the objectified demo- 
cratic norms, the administrative and 
legislative autonomy of the regime 
was not disturbed The plea of 
protecting this autonomy ın “public 
interest’ was conceded both in the 
Parliament and outside it in the 
public realm whenever the issue of 
public accountability of govern- 
mental actions was raised In this 
sense, the Congress system, although 
ridden with problems, did not face 
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any serious crisis of political 


legitimacy 


I, 1s, however, not enough to say 
the Congress system owed its 
legitimacy only to the relatively low 
level of politicization 1n. the public. 
The level of politicization 1s always 
associated with the level of struc- 
tural differentiation within. the 
society. Having said this I must 
confess that very little analysis of 
the Congress system 1s available 
which directly examines this rela- 
tionship for explaining the sources 
of its legitimacy We do have some 
good descriptive accounts of how 
the Congress system functioned as 
also some seminal analytical contri- 
butions revealing the internal poli- 
tical dynamic of its functioning $ 
But little 1s known about how the 
system grew 1n the ambience of the 
social and economic structures and 
the process through which 1t obtain- 
ed legitimation Some scholars and 
ideologues of political parties have, 
from time to time, commented upon 
the sources of legitimation of the 
Congress system and, for the pre- 
sent, we will have to be content by 
taking account of these 


One such view held that the Cong- 
ress system was a political super- 
imposition on the feudal social and 
economic structure and as suchit 
provided political legitimation for 
the traditional (caste-based, ascrip- 
live) social authority and feudal 
relations of production This, 1n my 
view, 18 a questionable proposition. 
No political authority could have 
legitimized itself on this basis with- 
out responding to the empirical pro- 
cesses of change in the social and 
ecorromic structures at the time of 
Independence It 1s through embed- 
ding itself in this process of change 
that the Congress system could 
acquire the legitimacy it did 


Accordingly, the Congress system 
created a new socio-economic base 


8. See Ram Kothari, ‘The Congress 


“system” in India’ Asian Survey, 4 (12) 
December 1664, ‘The Congress System on 
Trial’ Asian Survey 7 (2), February 1967; 
‘The Congress System Revisited A Decen- 
nial Review’ Asian Survey 14 (12) Decem- 
ber 1974 Also see, Ramashray Roy, 
‘Dynamics of One Party Dominance in 
an Indian State’, Asian Survey 87), 
July 1968; Gopal Krishna ‘One Party 
Dominance; Development and Trends’, 
Perspectives 12 (1), 1966 


of power by directly undermining 
the feudal elements in the society 
It consolidated the new power base 
and then sought to legitimuze it 
through the political process This 
was a political response to two kinds 
of structural change that had al- 
ready taken place 1n the society 


7 The first pertained to the weaken- 


ing of the hierarchical (as against 
interest-group) aspect of the caste 
structure, 1t was accompanied by 
loosening the normative hold of the 
karma theory This change set into 
motion the process of the break- 
down of the caste system as an all- 
India ideology of social organiza- 
tion The break-down transformed 
castes into regional power groups 
and promoted the emergence of 
individual achievement and perform- 
ance as the new ideology of social 
stratification. 


The second kind of change was in 
the occupational structure Thuis 
structure was expanding because of 
the emergence of a wide range of 
occupations not bound to any caste, 
making horizontal occupational 
mobility possible at a significant 
scale both in the rural and urban 
areas 


T. Congress system identified 1ts 
support bases in these growing struc- 
tures the peasant proprietors (not 
the feudal landlords) in the rural 
areas and the growing tertiary sec- 
tors in the urban areas Beyond 
these, agricultural labourers, ethnic 
minorities and the scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes were brought 
within the political fold partly 
through the governmental policy 
process and partly through the poli- 
tical mobilization of these groups in 
the party structure 


The other view rejected the feudal- 
structure basis of the Congress It 
held that the Congress system 
derived its legitimacy by becoming 
the political instrument of the emer- 
gent capitalist class In my opinion, 
this 1s too neat a view of a very 
complex process The fact is that 
the prime concern of the Congress 
system was to avoid close 1dentifica- 
tion with the interests of any one 
class if only because the divergence 
of interests had not yet made itself 
felt in the public realm 


Congress policies, if anything, 
had negative consequences for the 
growth of the capitalist class; neither 
the industrial or business entrepre- 
neurs in the urban areas nor the 
capitalist farmers in the rural areas 
derived any significant benefits The 
Congress policy, on the contrary, 
explicitly protected a few big and 
established industrial and business 
houses by restraining the natural 
market process on the one hand and 
curbing capitalist farming on the 
Other through such measures as 
food-zones and control of prices of 
foodgrains 


The ideological expression of such 
policies was the socialist rhetoric 
Indeed, the Congress was so wary 
of the emerging capitalist entre- 
preneurs, both urban and rural, 
that production was not allowed to 
have even its natural growth 
Control, rather than expansion, was 
considered the best policy to put 
off the pressures that were expected 
mevitably to grow in the public 
realm if full-fledged capitalist dev- 
elopment were allowed to take 
place. The dampening of the pro- 
duction process was disguised by 
the policies of ‘import-substitution’. 
This amounted mainly to the pro- 
duction of consumer durables under 
the monopolistic control of the big 
industrial houses 


In the agriculturist sector, the 
dampening of production was 
managed through food imports 
mainly under the PL-480 contract 
programme, even in economically 
difficult years In this way, the 
Congress succeeded in  maintain- 
ing stability In brief, over the 
years, the Congress system perfected 
a bureaucratic model of develop- 
ment which was neither socialistic 
nor capitalistic If one must des- 
cribe such a model in such terms, it 
may be said to be capitalist by 
default and socialist by fraud 


( legitimation programme of 
the Congress system, thus, was 
clearly not based on any long term 
perspective Such a perspective 
would have aimed at consolidating 
the liberal democracy by curbing 
economic monopolies and promot- 
img land reforms and progressive 
democratization of the  decision- 
making structures of the party and 
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the government The Congress did 
not do any such thing All it did 
was to successfully keep the public 
realm structurally delinked from the 
legislative-bureauratic arena, there- 
by not allowing legitimation pres- 
sures to arise either at election times 
or through political movements 


It did so with finesse and pro- 
bably for a longer period than the 
growing forces of differentiation 
within the economic and social 
structures would have otherwise 
allowed This programme, more- 
over, deflected the process of polart- 
zation of the classes into an elite- 
mass dichotomy It did, for a long 
period, maintain social and national 
integration as the central issue of 
politics and thereby prevented 
governmental performance from 
becoming a realissue Moreover, it 
politically absorbed the emergent 
conflicts 1n the rural society within 
the party as factional structure In 
brief, the Congress system man- 
tained its legitimacy by insulating 
the political system from the change 
in the economic and social structures 
which had come about and was 
continuing to take place 


T. points emerge from the 
above discussion First, the Cong- 
ress system rooted its legitimation 
process not in the traditional autho- 
rity system and the feudal structure 
but in the mobilization consequent 
to the Independence movement in 
the political] arena and the changing 
hierarchical and occupational struc- 
ture in the socio-economic system 
In so doing 1t succeeded 1n insulating 
the political system from being pre- 
maturely ovei-loaded by the growing 
demands in the public realm and 
consequently it was not encumbered 
by the issue of legitimation 


Put differently, it maintained, on 
the one hand, the democratic pro- 
cedures and forms of  decision- 
making in the bureaucratic-political 
arena, a very necessary step for 
establishing the legitimacy of the 
new political system And, on the 
other hand, it avoided the substance 
of democracy being determined and 
validated 1n the public realm There- 
by, it could, to a significant extent, 
prevent the changes in the social 
and economic structures from affec- 
ting the legitimation process in. the 
wider public realm 


The second point pertains to the 
nature of the Indian political-bur- 
eaucratic elites that managed the 
Congress system To identify them 
asa ‘class’ which represented the 
feudal or the capitalist interests is 
of limited explanatory value In fact, 
itcan be totally misleading These 
elites had neither the expansionist 
capitalist character nor the work- 
ethic of capitalism, nor did they 
show any feudal sense of power 
They were a political conglomerate 
that had inherited a long and dis- 
‘tinct tradition, the cultural tradition 
of Biahminism, whose genius lay 
in compartmentalizzation, control 
and containment rather than expan- 
sion and subjugation 


The Indian political elites were, 
thus, adept at using their rule for 
compartmentalization of the poten- 
tially conflicting interests and ex- 
ercising a parental control which 
curbs rather than promotes mtia- 
tive Indeed, they were averse to 
expansionism of any kind including 
that which was believed to be 
necessary for the system's survival 
They were equally averse to direct 
subjugation of the elements believed 
to be constituting a threat to the 
system they managed Instead, they 
preferred to devise various mechan- 
isms of overall containment and 
accommodation with a great tolei- 
ance for inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions In this lay both the 
strength and the weakness of the 
Congress system 


In sum, the Congress system was 
a political miniaturization of the 
Hindu social system The historical 
Hindu system, for example, cons- 
tantly diffused the counter-validity 
claims to its legitimation that arose 
from time to time (for instance, 
Buddhism) in the system and it 
avoided direct subjugation of its 
peripheries (say, through the insti- 
tution of slavery), instead, ıt con- 
trolled the peripheries with the all- 
India ideology of the varana-jati 


IIT 
Structural Basis of the Crisis 


The process of legitimation of the 
political. authority perfected by the 
Congress system has now ceased to 
operate Along with it, the Congress 
system has met its natural death It 
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1s no longer possible to insulate the 
political system from the changes 
that have since occurred 1n the pub- 
lic realm Only if the crisis 1s recog- 
nized to be not merely of the politi- 
cal-bureaucratic system but of the 
system as a whole can adequate 
political and economic responses to 
deal with ıt become possible We 
must recognise that the Congress 
system was essentially a stalling 
operation, successfully carried out 
so long as the changes in the social 
and economic structures did not 
spread and acquire a magnitude 
sufficient enough to introduce diffe- 
rentiations in the public realm But 
the impact of these changes began 
to become visible im the public 
realm towards the late sixties and 
the early seventies, this marked the 
beginning of the disruption of the 
legitimation process in the Indian 
polity In what follows we shall 
quickly review these changes, again 
in an illustrative manner, with a 
view to showing their implications 
for the legitimation process 


Changes in the demographic 
figures that have occurred during 
the fifties and the sixties are quite 
suggestive in this respect ? Despite 
the high rate of growth in popula- 
tion, literacy went up by about 16 
per cent from (18 to 34 per cent) 
during the period 1951 to 1971 

More importantly, the proportion 
of hterates ın the population (above 
4 yeais of age) almost doubled for 
the rural areas (from 14 to 27 3 per 
cent) and tripled for the rural 
females (from 5 to 15 per cent) 

Overall urban literacy today is over 
60 per cent compared to 40 per cent 
in 1951 and 54 per cent in 1961. 
About 70 per cent of the urban 
males and 48 per cent of the urban 
females were literate by 1971 The 
increase in the absolute numbers of 
the literates in the population, not 
revealed by these percentages, are 
enormous as against 83 million lite- 
rates 1n 1961, the number increased 


to 160 million in 1971 


9 The data in this section are used in 
rounded figures only for illustrative pur- 
poses Except the electoral data all other 
statistics used 1n this section are drawn 
from a very useful recasting of data done 
by Ashish Bose from various sources 
(mainly the census hand-books) See Ashish 
Bose, India’s Urbamzation 1901-2001 
(second edition), Tata McGraw-Hill Ltd , 
New Delhi, 1978 
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While, as a percentage of the 
total population, the urban popula- 
tion registered only a two per cent 
erowth (from 18 per cent in 1960 
to 20 per cent in 1971), 1n absolute 
numbers the increase was from 80 
millions in 1961 to 109 millions in 
1971 More significant have been the 
changes 1n the pattern of urban and 
rural settlements The number of 
cities with a population of over 
20,000 increased from 735 1n 1961 
to 913 ın 1971 


The population growth during 
1961-1971 remained consistently 
higher for the bigger urban settle- 
ments 52 per cent for the cities with 
a population above one hundred 
thousand, 45 per cent for cities with 
a population of between twenty and 
fifty thousand and 20 per cent for 
towns with a population of between 
ten and twenty thousand For the 
smaller urban settlements with a 
population below ten thousand, the 
growth rate was negative 88 per 
cent for towns with a population 
of between five and ten thousand 
and as low as — 229 per cent for 
the smaller towns below 5,000 


Ronda: changes took place in the 
rural settlement patterns The num- 
ber of bigger villages greatly 1n- 
creased while the smaller ones re- 
mained static or declined 1n number 
Today, over fifty per cent of the 
rura] population lives in villages 
with a population above one thou- 
sand and only one sixth of it lives 
in villages with a population below 
five hundred As against this, in 
1951 about one third of the rural 
population lived in villages with a 
population below five hundred 


Add to the above picture the 
changes that have occurred in the 
composition of the Indian electorate 
since the first election of 1952 10 In 
sheer numbers, the electorate has 
grown from 173 million voters at the 
First General Elections in 1952 to 
360 millions 1n the last election The 
electorate today is very different 
from that of the fifties and the early 


a 10 The Observation that the social demo- 


graphic character of the Indian electorate 
has radically changed having long-term 
implications for the political process, was 
first made by Bashiruddin Ahmed See 
his, *The Blectorate', Seminar, April, 1977 
The data on changes in the electorate are 
from this article 


sixties Three-fourths of the electo- 
rate today consists of voters who 
either reached the voting age or 
were born in the post-Independence 
period, in fact one fourth of them 
were born after 1947 Put together, 
this 1s the picture of a change that 
represents a radically different cons- 
tellation of socio-economic and polt- 
tical forces It is clear that the 
structural assumptions that have in- 
formed the political analyses so far 
need to be appropriately revised to 
arrive at a better understanding of 
the present political process 


T. above point would become 
clearer 1f we focussed our attention 
directly on the nature of the struc- 
tural changes 1n the society. Firstly, 
the rural social structure has been 
becoming progressively identifiable 
in terms of the relationship between 
wage-labour and capital In 1961, 
for example, 60 per cent of the rural 
work-force accounted for cultivators 
and only 19 per cent for agricultu- 
ral labourers This situation had 
radically changed by 1971 with agri- 
cultural labourers registering an 1n- 
crease of 12 per cent and cultivators 
suffering a decline of 10 per cent 
Thus, by 1971, over 82 per cent of 
the rural work-force belonged to the 
categories of cultivators and agri- 
cultural labourers of which about 
32 per cent accounted for the former 
and 31 per cent for the latter 


The other occupational categories 
of the rural work-force that are 
generally dependent on the feudal 
occupational structure — here we 
ignore the urban industrial occupa- 
tional categories that account for 
negligible percentages in the rural 
areas — such as household industry, 
livestock, forestry and fishing, and 
other services accounted for about 
16 per cent of the rural work-force 
in 1961, their percentage declined to 
10 per cent by 1971 Thus, the occu- 
pational structure that was once 
characterized by the social organiza- 
tion of the village system has been 
shrinking progressively, making 
100m for an economy based on the 
relationship between wage-labour 
and capital 


Secondly, the traditional Jajamani- 
based relations of production have, 
by and large, become monetized 
The supportive service sector of artı- 


sans and others which operated 
within the social organization of the 
village system, with its relationship 
of social obligation and dependence 
on the patron caste, has now been 
detached from the social matrix of 
the village. 


The service sector in the rural 
economy 1s, thus, no longer agri- 
culture-dependent but is fast grow- 
ing into an independent sector of 
the economy with its links not with 
the village system but with the 
national economy The occupa- 
tional relationships in this sector 
are now more those between emplo- 
yers and employees than between 
patrons and clients For example, 
if we look at the non-agricultural 
work-force in the rural areas, about 
44 per cent of the workers 1n this 
sector were covered by the emp- 
loyer-employee relationship in 1961. 
The percentage increased to about 
60 1n 1971. 


Further, among tliem, 3 per cent 
were employers and 42 per cent 
were employees in 1961 But, by 
1971, the peicentage of employees 
rose to 55 while that of the employ- 
ers remained constant The remain- 
ing two categories of single (self- 
employed) workers and family-wor- 
kers ın the non-agricultural rural 
work-force also registered significant 
changes the percentage of single 
workers fell from 45 to 34 and that 
of the family workers from 11 to 8. 


E... more significant 1s the fact 
that the proportion of wage-earners 
has been growing at a faster rate 1n 
the rural economy While the per- 
centage of employers remained con- 
stant in both urban and rural areas 
during the period 1961 to 1971, the 
increase in the percentage of emp- 
loyees in the urban areas was only 
3 as against 15 in the rural areas 
It should, however, be pointed out 
that in terms of industrial categories 
of work-force, the percentages of 
urban workers declined 1n the cate- 
gories of mining, household indus- 
try and other services but increased 
in manufacturing, trade and com- 
merce, thus indicating a significant 
change in the urban industrial occu- 
pational structure 


Although some of the differences 
described above in the work-force 
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are to an extent influenced by 
changes 1n the definition of *work- 
ers’ and classification of the occu- 
pational categories in the 1971 
census, the trend towards an emerg- 
ing of contradiction of wage-labour 
and capital ın both the rural and 
urban economies 1s unmistakable 


T. structural changes of the 
above kind have been accompanied 
by changes ın social and political 
consciousness For example, a recent 
study by the Centre for the Study 
of Developing Societies, Delhi 
of post-1971 political attitudes of 
Indian citizens, based on a repre- 
sentative national sample of 3800 
citizens, showed that about a quarter 
of the sample population attributed 
the causes of their deteriorating, 
living conditions to the policies of 
the government and to the groups 
which they thought were opposed 
to their interests (rather than to 
fate or acts of God) 


From the sample population 
having opinions on various political 
issues (about 70 per cent of the 
total sample), 26 per cent showed a 
strong preference for direct action, 
both against the government and 
the socio-economic groups who they 
thought were opposed to their 
interests Another 27 per cent, 
although they rejected direct action 
as a proper means of influencing 
government policies, strongly plead- 
ed for structural cbanges through 
legislative measures Such a radical 
orientation was found to be strongly 
associated with poverty (measured 
in terms of monthly household 
income) The poor, regardless of the 
differences in caste, religion etc, 
showed unmistakable radical ten- 
dencies But the probability of their 
acquiring a radical orientation. in 
terms of political. and social con- 
sciousness of the structures that 
came in the way of improving their 
living conditions was  foundf to 


The data on political attitudes 
presented here are from the data files of 
the 1971 Elections study of the Centre for 
the Study of Developing Societies, Delhi 
The study, financed by the Indian Council 
of Social Science Research, was jointly 
directed by Bashiruddin Ahmed and DL 
Sheth The report has been submitted to 
the Council and a monograph entitled, 
‘Poverty, Social Consctousness and Radi- 
calism’ based on these data is being pre- 
pared for publication by the present 
author 


increase greatly with literacy, urba- 
nization and the economic develop- 
ment of the areas they lived in 


The above review of changes in 
the social and economic structures 
and the political consciousness of 
citizens, although very sketchy, 1s 
sufficiently suggestive of the fact 
that by the beginning of the seventies 
the Congress system was faced not 
merely with changes in the political 
process, but in the principle of 
organization of the society as a 
whole ` 


Not being able to understand the 
impoit of these changes or perhaps 
due to unwillingness to accept them, 
the issues thrown up by the struc- 
tural changes were approached by 
the political leadership as if they 
lent themselves to purely political 
manipulation or to law and order 
arrangements The inability of the 
political leadership to make ade- 
quate political and economic res- 
ponses to changes hastened the loss 
of legitimacy and pushed the system 
into a state of real systematic crisis 


IV 
Dimensions of the Crisis 


The processes of structural change 
that undermined the legitimation 
process of the Congress system are, 
if anything, growing both 1n spread 
and magnitude I draw the following 
implications for understanding the 
present crisis and for finding ways 
to deal with it 


1 The relationship between the 
centre and the periphery which once 
existed as between a political estab- 
lishment and a traditional social 
cultural system is now being re- 
defined as one between the periphery 
and the natronal economy Politics 
has now become a pressure-zone of 
the whole system and 1s expected to 
mediate in the process of furthering 
such a redefinition It will, there- 
fore, be a mistake to view ‘Sons of 
the Soil’ movements, linguistic, 
caste and communal tensions, 
growth of ethnic identities and of 
various kinds of sub-nationalisms, 
and the visitation of violence on the 
weaker sections as sudden eruptions 
of non-secular or obscurantist senti- 
ments in the society Instead, they 
should be viewed as political expres- 


sions arising from the process of 


redefinition and as demands for : 


renegotiation of the terms of 
relationships among the  socio- 
economic groups made necessary by 
the changes in the national economy 

The crisis, ın this sense, ıs charac- 
terized by the failure of the political 
system to cope with the legitimation 
pressures generated by the change. 
Since party politics has lost the 
initiative to mediate in this process, 
the issues of redefinition and re- 
negotiation are being settled outside 
the pale of the electoral-party 
system The need, therefore, is to 
view the issues of social and national 
integration not as problems of 
emotional integration but as a part 
of the general problem of inte- 
gration of the whole system based 
on the emerging character of the 
national economy ` 


2 The earlier assumptions about 
the Indian political system as a plu- 
ralist democracy needs to be modi- 
fied 1n the light of the structural 
changes in the economy and the 
society. While it is true that the 
forces of polarization have emerged 
only at the base of the polity and 
the mediation role of politics 1s far 
from being exhausted to deal with 
these changes, the forces released 
have the potential for fragmenting, 
if not polarizing, the political sys- 
tem, if not attended to in time A 
complete polarization of the class- 
structure accompanied by the con- 
sciousness Of such polarization may 
seem today only a theoretical possi- 
bility But what has already occur- 
red is the dichotomization of the 
pluralities Thus such dichotomies as 
Hindu-Muslim, Sikh-Hindu, rural- 
urban, Sons of the Soil and the out- 
siders, tribal, non-tribal, and Caste- 
Hindus and Dalits have acquired 
bases ın the divergence of objective 
economic interests, although their 
political expressions may still be in 
subjective socio-cultural and ethnic 
terms Although these dichotomies 
have yet not acquired a character of 
the polarized class-structure, — in 
the absence of a widespread revolu- 
tionary movement they may not in 
the foresecable future— they can no 
longer be viewed as several plural:- 
ties competing for a share in power 
within the broad framework ofa 
liberal democracy With the erosion 
of the legitimation process on the 
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one hand, and the non-emergence 
of a nationwide revolutionary 
movement that can successfully 
stalk the legitimacy claims for it- 
self on the other, such dichotomi- 
zation of the pluralities, in fact, 
threatens the system with another 
crisis, namely disintegration The 
old habit of dealing with legitima- 
ton issues newly arising from the 
economic realm, not by means of 
concrete measures of economic 
policy but by use of populism, ad- 
hocism and arbitrary centralism 1s 
likely to push the system from the 
present crisis of legitimacy to a 
more severe crisis or integration, 
1e, India’s existence as one nation 


3 Finally, the structural changes 
have implications for the party 
system as well It should be, by 
now, clear that the alternative of 
reconstructing anything hke the 
Congress system or a system of one 
party dominance 1s no longer avail- 
able This, notwithstanding the fact 
that at elections one or the other 
party may receive massive majori- 
ties This 1s because the structure 
and the character of the public 
realm has radically changed Inter- 
ests are no longer 'generalizable' and 
the politicised people now press for 
divergent interests to be served by 
the political-bureaucratic authority 


E... ifelections continue to re- 
main free and open, the pattern that 
has emerged since 1967 ıs likely to 
continue whatever the nature of 
immediate election issues, there will 
be a see-saw pattern of alternation 
of regimes between the Congress 
and the non-Congress parties The 
moot question ıs for how long can 


_ the system withstand the legitima- 


tion pressures that are generated 
thiough this process The possibility 
of such alternation getting stabiltzed 
in a durable party system depends 
on how the larger issues of the sys- 
tem as a whole are tackled by the 
party ın power So far there is no 
indication either: of a will or of 
having acquired the ability to tackle 
these issues Some tinkering with the 
problems will go on But that can- 
not assure stabilization of the politi- 
cal process into anything like a one- 
party dominance system 


Nor 1s the possibility of a coali- 
tion of parties forming government 


and surviving ın power for long any 
more real A successful working of 
coalition 1s possible only in. politics 
which do not face economic crises 
or have basically solved the primary 
problems of the economy so that 
politics 1s freed from pressures aris- 
ing from the economy and where 
the economy more or less takes care 
ofitself In other words, coalitions 
can succeed only when conditions 
are ripe for decoupling the economic 
system from the political system 
Such conditions are too far away 
from the reality of Indian politics 
today 


i, the circumstances, the party 1n 
power has one of two choices it can 
go on spouting the populist rhetoric 
particularly at election times, while 
resorting to increasing repression of 
the demands from below and their 
political expressions The populist 
rhetoric could take the form of cries 
of ‘threat to national security’ when 
the familiar slogans begin to fall on 
deaf ears The 1epression could take 
the form of an ‘external Emergency’ 
and/or large-scale action against the 
‘extremists’ 


The other choice 1s to sit up, take 
note of the structural changes which 
have cumulatively taken place 1n the 
Indian society and polity and con- 
centrate on the performance which 
will enable the regime to meet eco- 
nomic demands in the sphere of che 
economy itself (Greater employ- 
ment and releasing pressure on land, 
reasonable wages, higher returns for 
agricultural produce and conse- 
quently the break-up of monopoly 
houses and big business ) 


All such economic measures, how- 
ever, will come to naught if the 
social-structural bottlenecks that 
have stopped the percolation of 
developmental benefits to the vast 
population below the poverty line 
are not removed The removal of 
these bottlenecks would require a 
new socio-economic policy embody- 
ing bold initiatives aimed at demo- 
cratization and decentralization of 
the existing political and economic 
structures 


In other words, this would be a 
charter of radical socio-economic 
changes through the intervention of 
the State-power, a capacity that the 


Indian State has already lost Con- 
sidering the nature of the present 
State wherein crime and corruption 
are no longer outside problems to 
be tackled by the State, but have 
themselves become the bases of the 
State power, such an expectation 
has hardly any basis in reality 


UN IS a second possibility in- 
herent in the situation [t ıs that the 
new forces 1eleased by the structural 
changes discussed 1n this essay may 
throw up political counter elites out 
side the present party system In a 
manner of speaking, the generation 
of counter-elites has already been 
under way for about a decade ın the 
form of voluntary activists, 1ndepen- 
dent trade union leaders, the acti- 
vists of the newly emergent non- 
electoral political groups and the 
various civil-liberties groups, social 
workers who are party drop outs, 
and such others from religious 
bodies 


They are baiely visible on the 
scene largely because they suffer 
from ‘localities’, they are separated 
from one another by the micro 
problems with which they are grap- 
pling They cannot come together as 
a political force simply because no 
general theory for political action 
which 1s based on the Indian reality 
is available to organize them. They 
can assert their counter-validity 
claims only by organizing themselves 
into a nation-wide political forma- 
tion that might eventually take the 
shape of an alternative national 
political party The existing ‘revolu- 
tionary’ parties by themselves are 
unlikely to become such a political 
formation — even if they stop frac- 
turing and come together For this 
to happen, a widespread revolution- 
ary movement has to come into 
existence 


The bases of a new political for- 
mation that could successfully assert 
the counter-validity claims to the 
political authority will have to be 
sought in the new politics of em- 
powering the poor of India and in 
joining together the activists and 
organizations involved in this pro- 
cess They will have to operate in a 
much wider space and have to add- 
ress themselves to the issues arising 
from the crisis of the u hole political 
system 


The hindu problem 


NIRMAL MUKAR J! 


THIS paper seeks to put forward 
a line of thought stemming fiom 
reflections over the growing social 
tensions and conflicts in national 
life Its central theme is that a 
great deal depends on how Hindus 
face the challenges of today and 
tomorrow Itis im this sense that 
the existence of a Hindu problem 
Is perceived 


Such a perception implies that 
cultural and religious identities are 
important for analysing the inter- 
play of forces between social groups 
There could be, and are, other 
valid and useful approaches But 
no approach can claim to provide 
more than a partial explanation of 
the phenomenon ıt deals with, and 
no more is claimed for the one 
used here The aim is to draw atten- 
tion to certain groupings and forces 
which seem to be of crucial impor- 
tance at the present juncture, 
especially in the context of national 
integration 


It ıs suggested that the governing 
class 1n india ın cultural and religi- 
ous terms may be characterised as 
Hindu, for Hindus are the largest 
group making for 82 7 per cent of 
the country's population Numbers, 
of course, are not the only guide to 
influence and power Command 
over material and other resources 
1s also important But even by the 
test of resources, Hindus are way 
ahead of others To extend, in MN 
Srinivas’ concept of dominant caste, 
used in the local context of village 
and district, Hindus are clearly the 
dominant group at the national 
level Their overwhelming  pre- 
dominance, in fact, makes India 
virtually a Hindu country 


If the description. of the Hin- 
dus as the dominant leadership 
group 1s correct, India's future 
largely depends on where Hindus 
are minded to take this country 
They are the governing variable, 
outweighing other factors by far If 
we go forward — morally, politi- 
cally, economically — ıt will be 
mainly because Hindus want 1t that 
way. If the converse happens, or if 


there 1s stagnancy, it will be because 
Hindus let the country down 
All Indians consequently have a 
stake in what Hindus think and do 
Do they have a proper vision of the 
country’s future? Do they have the 
capacity to remould Indian society 
and take it to the desired future? 
How Hindus reorganize themselves 
and re-order their relations, within 
Hindu society as well as with non- 
Hindus, becomes in this context a 
matter of prime national import- 
ance What non-Hindus do with 
themselves or how they reorder their 
relations, internal or external 1s no 
doubt important. But they cannot, 
by virtue of their numbers or resou- 
rces at their command, shape the 
destiny of the nation the way Hin- 
dus alone can 


The role Hindus are called upon 
to play as the dominant group 
casts a heavy responsibility on them 
There is in this sense a very real 
Hindu problem The centrality of 
this came to the fore suddenly when 
India became independent For 
centuries before that Hindus had 
been governed by others. They had 
all but lost the memory of rulership, 
especially in the northern regions 
of the country Independence 
transformed them into the govern- 
ing group It ıs part of universal 
human experience that, while events 
may take place cataclysmically, 
attitudes change slowly The essence 
of the Hindu problem 1s the need*to 
shed centuries! old attitudes of a 
governed group and to develop new 
attitudes. appropriate to the task of 
governing a great country 


Defined thus the Hindu problem 
is far from being solved Old attı- 
tudes are still very much there For 
instance, a Journal recently carried 
a six-part article titled ‘Hindu 
society under siege’, the burden of 
which was that Hindu society was 
‘in mortal danger as never before’. 
Again, a newly formed body called 
the Vnat Hindu Samaj organized a 
large meeting ın New Delhi on the 
18th October, 1981 The working 
president invited. people to become 
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members of the reception committee 
with the comment that ‘ the day 
will not be far off when the Hmdus 
will be m a minority in their own 
dear motherland And that will be 
the end of Hinduism in India . ' 


A siege mentality 1s hardly con- 
sistent with a preponderantly major- 
ity status, nor 1s the kind of nerv- 
ousness displayed by the working 
president Hindus sometimes give 
the impression of a majority com- 
munity suffering from a minority 
complex. The Hindu problem 
clearly calls for serious introspec- 
tion by Hindus 


Hindus, of course, are not a 
homogenous group. They are 
divided vertically by language and 
region and horizontally by caste 
and now, increasingly, by class And 
yet transcending all these divisions 
1$ a shared ‘Hinduness’, moulded by 
a common historical experience of 
success and travail Asa result, the 
Hindu orientations to personal life 
and society, and the mode of 
response to 1ssues and events 1n the 
country, are strikingly similar across 
the various divides that characterize 
the community. 
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E... while taking note of their 
cultural oneness, 1t 18 necessary to 
recognise that there 1s among the 
Hindus a ‘core and periphery’ 
phenomenon No community can 
escape from this whatever be the 
principles determining its social 
orgamsation. Groups as large as the 
Hindus cannot but be characterised 
by differentials in the distribution 
of all kinds of resources and, there- 
fore, ın power and influence It ıs 
tMose favoured in such a distribu- 
tion who constitute the ‘core’ while 
the others form the ‘perrphery’. 
When the community ıs virtually 
coterminous with the country, as 
are the Hindus ın India, then it 1s 
the core of that community which 
sets the pace and leads, not only 
the community, but the country as 
well 


The core Hindus were at one 
time — not so far back ~ the upper 
castes only The political process 
has brought the middle castes also 
into the core area As a perceptive 
writer has observed, we have the 
rule of the middle castes in the 
states and an alliance between the 
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middle and higher castes at the 
Central level Therefore, the core 
Hindus now comprise the upper and 
middle castes, the periphery being 
occupied by the lower castes, the 
Scheduled Castes and some of the 
Scheduled Tribes. In terms of 
power and influence the former are 
unquestionably supreme, though in 
numbers they may be a fraction of 
the Hindu population 


It 1s these core Hindus who con- 
stitute the real governing class of 
the country The fact that there 1s 
some degree of cooptation into the 
governing process from peripheral 
Hindus and from the munorities 
makes little difference Nor does 
the support in terms of votes which 
one faction or the other of the core 
Hindus manages to secure from 
excluded groups such as Harijans 
and Muslims at elections As of 
now, it 1s the core Hmdus who 
count, and 1t ıs they whose percep- 
tion of the Hindu problem is going 
to make or break this country * 
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A wo basic concepts thus emerge. 

the Hindu problem and a Hindu 
core The task to which core Hindus 
must address themselves 1s immense, 
for ıt ultimately amounts to nothing 
less than shaping the future of 
India They possess inestimable 
assets being, on the one hand, the 
inheritors-in-chief of India’s ‘great 
tradition’ and, on the other, the 
effective repositories of political 
power at all levels — central, State 
and local So far these enormous 
assets appear to have been utilised 
primarily for maintaining the elite 
status of this group, despite all talk 
of planning and social changes 


But there ıs, happily, another 
trend also It is after all the core 
Hindus who, along with others, 
adopted the Constitution with its 
emphasis on adult suffrage and 


human rights And it ıs the process 


*CGandhij''s remarks are relevant ‘How 
is this Union to behave? Already the taunt 
is being levelled against the Union that 
the much-maligned caste Hindus will 
ostracize the millions of the Scheduled 
Castes and (I will add) an equal number 
of Shudras and the so-called aboriginal 
tribes And then, what of the other 1nsignt- 
ficant minorities? The so-called caste 
Hindus are on their trial Will they recog- 
mze and do their obvious duty and give 
place to the least 1n the Unton by affording 
them all the facilities to rise to the highest 
status?” 


of elections and the rest 
initiated. that has resulted in the 
politicisation of the masses Core 
Hindus have thus been instrumental 
in generating new and powerful 
forces ranged mostly against them- 
selves 


This 1s not at all an undesirable 
outcome But it Is an outcome 
which calls for new relationships 
being worked out between core 
Hindus and the newly emerging 
forces These other forces, though 
qualitatively new, fall under familiar 
categories Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes, Muslims and 
other minorities 


The Chinese flag has a large star 
and four small ones ranged around 
representing the dominant Hans 
and the four ethnic minorities The 
Indian situation 1s not too different: 
the dominant Hindus and the four 
categories mentioned The Chinese 
saw their problem, first and fore- 
most, as one of thoroughly over- 
hauling Han society and, secondly, 
fashioning new links with the four 
minorities Here, too, there is a 
parallel for us. The core Hindu 
society could do with an overhaul, 
especially in attitudes, so that there- 
after there could be a fresh ap- 
proach in dealing with each of the 
four categories 


H. does a dominant group ina 
plural society overhaul itself? The 
Hans in China accomplished this 
feat through a revolution led by 
Hans Is there a way by which 
core Hindus may perform a simular 
feat but without a revolution? 


It is instructive to see how 
Gandhi dealt with this problem 
Before his arrival on the Indian 
scene, there had, 1n modern times, 
been significant reform movements 
led by Ram Mohan Roy, Swami 
Vivekananda and Swami Daya- 
nand There had also been Tilak’s 
revolutionary reinterpretation of 
the Bhagwad Gita linking the way 
of action to the struggle against 
foreign rule These movements had 
caused a ferment but, by and large, 
Hindu society still lay in the with- 
drawn and fragmented state which 
survival strategies had forced upon 
it over the centuries 


One of Gandhi's great contri- 
butions was that he mobilised 
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Hindus throughout India — the 
intelligentsia as well as the masses 
—and gave them a common pur- 
pose He did so as a devout Hindu, 
using religious idioms and symbols 
In the process, he stressed values 
such as truth, non-violence, toler- 
ance and concern for the poor and 
the oppressed, thus elevating Hindu 
thinking to a high plane. Here 
was an overhaul job done on the 
dominant group without revolution. 


The essence of the method emp- 
loyed was a charismatic leader 
plus a worthy goal—freedom — plus 
a value system distilled from the 
best 1n Hindu tradition The enligh- 
tened attitudes that were generated 
evoked confidence amongst Hari- 
Jans, Adivasis and all minorities 
except, regrettably, Muslims That 
the Gandhian method could not 
prevent the emergence of the two- 
nation theory and its inevitable 
consequence, the partition of India, 
was as much due to the overhaul 
of Hindu attitudes not having gone 
far enough as to the inability of 
the Muslims to throw off the bur- 
den of historical memories 


| | ith independence and the pass- 
ing away of Gandhi, the mantle 


fell on Nehru He was not a Hindu . 


of the traditional mould but his 
credentials were impeccable, for he 
was from the top-drawer caste and, 
further, had Gandhiji's own sponsor- 
ship Thus, although he was un- 
Gandhian in many ways with his 
stress on modernisation through 
science and technology, he was 
acceptable to core Hindus 


In his time they went through a 
second phase of overhaul The exhi- 
larating early years of Nehru’s prime 
ministershtp, when ambitious dev- 
elopment plans were launched and 
India shone on the world stage, gave 
them hope and self-confidence They 
acquired experience of governance 
and of the political power game It 
was during this stage that they 
established themselves as the govern- 
ing class ` 


Nehru’s liberal and thoroughly 
secular outlook kept them, by and 
large, away from communal extre- 
mism Consequently, the relation- 
ship of this class with groups outside 
the core was generally marked by 


tolerance and moderation Nehru, 
as Gandhi before him, proved to be 
a good manager of Hindus, for he 
led them into higher responsibilities 
and maturer attitudes 


The technique he employed was a 
mix of personal charisma plus the 
vision he projected of a new India 
plus a modern value system It had 
much in common with Gandhi’s 
approach, and yet had the stamp of 
his modern, secular mind The 
country's polity could not possibly 
have been handled without the sober 
leadership that these two great men 
provided to the governing class, 
namely, the core group among 
Hindus 


The reinvigorating thrusts 1mpart- 
ed to this previously dormant group 
during the Gandhi and Nehru eras 
have kept the country going, in 
howsoever disappointing a fashion, 
in the last two decades But the 
momentum seems to be petering out 
just when problems of an almost 
unmanageable kind and intensity 
have begun to crop up The con- 
cerned citizen sees an alarming 
mismatch between the nature and 
extent of these problems and the 
capacity of the governing class to 
deal with them 


For most of the years since Nehru, 
Indira Gandhi has been at the centre 
of the stage. She has. served as a 
rallying point, even allowing for the 
divisiveness in. the ranks of the 
governing class which has come to 
be associated with her times Manly, 
hers has been a holding role, while 
the country wrestles with itself to 
cope with the powerful new forces 
of change that have emerged Mean- 
while Indian society, of which Hindu 
society comprises the main bulk, 
gives the 1mpression of floundering 
without a sense of direction 


Are we sliding back to pre- 
Gandhian lack of purposiveness? 
Or are we in a ‘melting-pot’ state 
of dissolution preparatory to being 
shaped anew? 


hether we slide back or are 
shaped anew, primordial groupings 
are unlikely, in the foreseeable 
future, to yield their primacy to any 
other way of classifying society In 
plain language that means India 


will still remain a predominantly 
Hindu country and the Hindus that 
matter, in the ‘command and 
control’ sense, will still be the core 
group of upper and middle castes, 
though in course of time they may 
come to include some of the upper- 
most of the lower castes 


Two aspects of the Hindu pro- 
blem will remain naggingly the 
same one, the reform of the Hindu 
core, whatever its new contours, 
and, two, the reordering of rela- 
tions between the Hindu core and 
the various ‘out’ groups. 


I, the absence of a Gandhi or 
Nehru, the stimulus for reform of 
the Hindu core may have to come 
from a source other than messianic 
In nature 


Refo:m'means progressive change. 
A stimulus like the Meenaksh1- 
puram conversions of some Harr- 
jans to Islam, however, seems to 
unleash regressive forces The near- 
hysteria shown by core Hindus in 
reacting to this event is indicative 
more of their fear — wholly unjusti- 
fied as 1t happens—of losing their 
governing status than of a genuine 
desire for reform The president 
of the Virat Hindu Samay called for 
‘a determination to reform Hindu 
society and specially to eradicate all 
traces of untouchability.? A noble 
enough exhortation, but vitiated a 
good deal by his working president’s 
explicitly worded and absurdly un- 
realistic apprehension that Hindus 
might soon become a munority, fol- 
lowed by the non-sequitur that this 
would mean the fend of Hinduism 
in India 


The mental process which treats 
becoming a minority as inevitably 
leading to extinction 1s highly signi- 
ficant. For, underlying it ıs a refu- 
sal to accept that India is a plural 
society ın which minority groups 
need not, indeed, do not, face ex- 
tinction Unfortunately, the notion 
is widely prevalent amongst core 
Hindus, even those whose self 
image 1s that they are secular and 
tolerant, that national integration 
means the total assimilation of the 
minorities by the dominant group. 


Not unless Hindus accept the 
logic inherent in a plural society, 
that each group must have scope 
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to express 1ts identity in social and 
cultural terms, of course within an 
integrated political and economic 
structure, and that strategies of 
assimilation must give way to those 
of accommodation, can progressive 
change begin to take place in Hindu 
society 


du concept of assimilation is 
close to authoritarianism, both rely 
on the maxim that ‘Papa knows 
best. On the other hand, the con- 
cept of accommodation constitutes 
the essence of democracy The pro- 
spects of core Hindus wholehear- 
tedly adopting the democratic alter- 
native of accommodation as their 
guiding principle are not very 
bright, at least 1n the near future 


But the extraordinary change that 
has come about in the attitude of 
some of the leaders of the BJP, 
making them more moderate and 
tolerant, certainly provides reason 
for cautious optimism. The remark- 
able success achieved by the Left 
Front government in West Bengal 
in maintaining communal harmony 
and also 1n giving a fair dealto the 
down-trodden in the villages 1s 
another hopeful sign Both ends of 
the political spectrum seem to be 


contributing, howsoever marginally, - 


to the reform of attitudes in 
dominant circles 


These and other straws in the 
wind suggest that the system does 
notlack the capacity to regenerate 
from within. May be the reform of 
the Hindu core 1s not a lost cause 


The other aspect of the Hindu 
problem is the need to reorder 
rélations with ‘out’ groups Here 
the prospects are not so bleak, not 
because of any significant change of 
heart on the part of core Hindus, 
but on account of the rising tide of 
political awareness in these groups 
resulting in the former being put 
under pressure as never before 


Whether it 1s Haryans or Adivasis 
or Muslims or any other minority — 
Sikhs, for 1nstance — the pattern is 
the same increased politicisation, 
followed by assertion of identity 
followed by demands on or clash of 
interest with the dominant group 
The result all too frequently 1s 
violence atrocities in the case of 
Haryans and Adivasis, communal 
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riots in the case of Muslims and so 
on The interesting feature 1s that, 
despite enormous suffering at the 
hands of the repositories of power, 
the assertion of identity continues 
unabated 


Sooner rather than later, core 
Hindus will need to face up to what 
is becoming a realpolitik situation 
Their undoubted superiority in 
power is being matched by the 
steadily increasing power of these 
other groups Political wisdom 
demands that the superior power 
should, in its own interest and in 
the larger interest of the country, 
stop treating these other powers as 
adversaries and negotiate with them 
for a just and peaceful accommoda- 
ton within the framework of a 
plural society 


T. alternative may be a marked 
increase 1n violence and a prolonga- 
tion of the transitional phase we are 
going through This would harm all, 
but the superior power having the 
biggest stake by far will naturally 
stand to lose moie than others 


The key to the problem thus 
seems to lie in accommodation 
One needs to be clear about the 
meaning to be assigned to this word 
Accommodation should not be 
construed as concessions given by 
the power group to others, but 
rather as an approach in which 
Haryans, Adivasis, Muslims and 
the rest are accorded equal rights 
and treated as equal partners 


Policies of accommodation would, 
in the case of Muslims and other 
minorities, be facilitated if there 
were to be moderation and tolerance 
on all sides Equally, they would be 
hampered in the face of extremism 
on any side Unfortunately, extre- 
mism breeds its counterparts in 
other groups, somewhat like induced 
magnetism Consequently, it needs 
to be eschewed by all groups 


And here it 1s for core Hindus as 
the dominant group to provide the 
lead by giving up extremist attitudes 
once and for al This would be 
entirely consonant with the best 1n 
their ‘great tradition’ heritage They 
should come into the moderate 
centre and deal with others from 
there in a spirit of genuine tolerance 
and respect, equality and justice 


This kind of strategy would lose 
credibility if there were to be 
departures 1n the event of occasional 
lapses on the part of any of the 
minorities Persevered with, the 
Strategy could in time be expected 
to evoke adequate reciprocal res- 
ponses from others 


It needs to be stressed that the 
minorities too have a iole and a 
responsibility to avoid extremism 
and move towards fully participa- 
tive Indian citizenship with all that 
that involves 


Aa assumption underlying this 
paper 1s that it 1s pre-secular or 
primordial factors that hold sway 
at present This ıs not to belittle 
the importance of secular factors 
such as the democratic process and 
political parties, economic develop- 
ment and economic interest groups, 
the modernisation process and 
science and technology and, not the 
least, the international setting 


The Constitution has placed high 
value on India being a secular State 
and for three decades we have 
functioned and developed under that 
dispensation Secularism and secular 
factors of the type mentioned have 
discernibly taken root In time they 
may grow to prevail over factors 
such as community and caste 
Public policies must in any case aum 
to bring this about as soon as 
possible 


But today's reality and that of 
the foreseeable future is that pri- 
macy belongs to primordial factors 
This reality 1nforms the foregoing 
analysis 


Altogether new forces may 
emerge in time, rendering the pri- 
mordial coordinates used in this 
analysis obsolete Women, for in- 
stance Or youth And, of course, 
the dynamics of the democratic and 
developmental processes are such 
that slowly but surely the poor of 
all communities and castes are get- 
ting organised We may not have 
to depend entirely on the unlikely 
possibility of the power-wielding 
section of Hindus becoming enlight- 
ened enough while there is still 
time The rules of the game may in 
that, case change But to believe 
that, you have to be an optimist like 
this writer. 


Conversions 


DEV DUTT 


IT has been generally admitted 
that ata particular stage of man- 
kind's spiritual and moral develop- 
ment, mass conversions, following 
the rise of new religions, marked a 
significant movement in the direc- 
tion of higher forms of freedom, 
equality and solidarity 


The Indian mind, particularly. in 
the past, endorsed large scale con- 
versions under certain  circums- 
tances First, when an individual 
underwent a spiritual metamor- 
phosis regardless of material or 
Objective conditions and came to 
the conclusion that a change of faith 
was unavoidable for achieving self- 
realization Second, when a large 
cross-section of people belonging to 
different sects adopted a new faith 
under the inspiration of a spiritual 
leader or savant Third, when'a 
leader, who had a deep historical 
perspective, advised his followers to 
change their religion 


The article 25 (1) of the Indian 
Constitution which grants the fol- 
lowers of all religions the freedom 
to profess, practise and propagate 
the tenets of their respective reli- 
gious faiths and to exercise indivi- 
dual freedom of conscience, too, has 


created a climate of opinion favour- 
able to a change of faith 


In so far as Tamil Nadu 1s con- 
cerned, Meenakshipuram is nota 
beginner in blazing the trail of con- 
versions In fact, conversions are 
a part of the social scene in that 
State The ethos of Muslims ın 
Tamil Nadu, according to Mattison 
Mines, 1s more egalitarian than that 
in north India And, since the caste- 
system 1s rigorous and rigid m this 
area, Haryans have quite often 
changed their faith and adopted 
Islam 


Moreover, the statistics of con- 
versions in Meenakshipuram are 
unspectacular According to govern- 
ment reports, about 2,000 people 
have changed faith during the past 
few months in Tamil Nadu These 
along with the mass conversions 
elsewhere 1n India after 19 February 
1981 ought to have gone unnoticed 
— considered a non-event But, they 
did not 


The content of the entire debate 
on conversions is unimpressive in 
the sense that there 1s little funda- 
mental difference among the diffe- 
rent schools of opinion in regard to 
the consequences But, a pre-emi- 
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nently significant feature of the 
Meenakshipuram episode 1s the way 
the spokesmen of the reactionary 
and backward-looking elements, the 
leaders of conservative and tradi- 
t'onalist public opinion who, all 
these years, were forced to lie low 
and to adopt an extremely defensive 
posture, suddenly recovered their 
confidence, they beat their oppon- 
ents, and exploited the Meenakshi- 
puram episode to revive and 
renovate, refurbish and rake up, 
strengthen and sharpen, the fading 
Images and memories of traditional 
theological approaches to life and 
living in the mind of a large cross- 
section of people, including even 
the Nehruvian secularists With an 
impressive repertoire, consisting 
mainly of star-performers among 
the godmen and the guardians of 
priest-craft, they managed to put up 
a great show 


H. pressed into service all 
the visual, verbal and material 
resources of modern and tradition- 
al mass communication methods— 
demonstrations, conventions and 
conferences, ritual and ceremony — 
they mounted a massive propaganda 
offensive which, by virtue of its 
extravagance and spread, is un- 
precedented Except in 1967, 
when a massive India-wide camp- 
aign was mounted by the forces of 
reaction 1n favour of a ban on cow 
slaughter, never since 1951 when 
India proclaimed itself a secular 
State, have the audiovisual faculties 
of our people been treated to such 
a rich feast of revivalist imagery 
and language through ceremonials, 
pomp, pageantry and _ ritualistic 
extravaganza as they were during 
July 1981 and October 1981 


The religious showmanship with 
which our people were regaled to 
the detriment of whatever secular 
ethos may have existed, deserves to 
be recalled 


Impressive ceremonies of Swamis 
prostrating before Haryans, eg, 
Namboodari brahmins and kshatrt- 
yas of the former Cochin royal 
family went to the Si: Andavar 
temple to be anointed with holy 
water by Kuppuswami, a temple 
priest who 1s a Tamil Harijan The 
occasion was the visit to the shrine 
of Sri Jayendra Sarawati of Kanchi 


Kamakot  Peeth The high-born 
prostrated themselves before Kup- 
puwsami just as Adi Shankara was 
reported to have prostrated himself 
before Chandala 


Ostentatiously organised conver- 
sion rituals in the presence of hun- 
dreds and thousands of observers, 
havans and yagnas in which Mus- 
lims and Christians were re-con- 
verted to Hinduism Crowds chan- 
ting the Kalima, and mass prayers 
under gaily decorated shamianas, 
exuding musk, where groups of 
Haryans in black Musl:m caps and 
clean shirts and colourful lungis 
where initiated to Islam by maulvis 
and mullas 


In 5,000 temples 1n one State, the 
government and temple authorities 
organized Sambandhi  bhojanams 
(community feasts) The Chief 
Minister himself feasted with the 
Haryans 


Lakhs of people attended the 
spectacular Virat Hindu Sammelan 
rally at which were presented a 
galaxy of godmen and gurus, 
pujaris and priests, swayam sevaks 
and social workers, Arya Samay 
demagogues and Sanatan: pundits 
and several other representing sixty 
and odd distinct sects Some of the 
personages were beturbaned, some 
bare-bodied, some wrapped up in 
saffron, some decked with tradi- 
tional religious marks 


| e are told that the four Shan- 
karacharyas met and deliberated 
about the issues raised by the Meen- 
akshipuram conversions Other in- 
tellectuals and scholars also held 
discussions But the result was dis- 
appointing The Hindus, usually 
known for their perception, res- 
ponded this time tather mechani- 
cally, dogmatically and hysterical'y 
against conversions and untouch- 
ability and in defence of a theolo- 
gical and religious view of life and 
society at scores of sammelans all 
cver India There, people were given 
refresher courses in conservatism 
and that, too, in a language remini- 
scent of the heyday of the RSS and 
Hindu Sabha ın pre-Independence 
India 


They simply high-lighted one 
casual factor, one generalized mo- 


tive, and one aspect of the entire 
episode and viewed it as an ‘assault’ 
or an ‘invasion of the minority on 
the majority' —and also as an 'anti- 
national act’ against national 
security and integrity and culture 


Tee champions of Hinduism 
represented by the RSS, the Arya 
Samaj, the Rama Krishna Mission 
and Sarva Seva Sangh were ob- 
sessed with memories of partition 
34 years ago, but had failed to 
notice the recent happenings in 
Kelvenmen:, Villupurum, Belch, 
Pipra, Bisrampur, Narainpur, all 
examples of atrocity against the 
Haruans 


The mass conversions were attri- 
buted to the appeasement policy of 
the political parties — a fact which, 
they argued, had emboldened the 
Muslims to abuse the liberal pro- 
visions of the Constitution It was 
a demographic threat to the 
majority — an attempt to upset the 
balance of communal forces in 
India There was an excessive con- 
cern about the upsurge of Islamic 
tundamentalism in the neighbour- 
mg countries Consequently, the 
large inflow of petro dollars in the 
coffers of several Islamic organiz- 
ations in India was interpreted as a 
part of a conspiracy against the 
Hindus 


If the characterization of Meena- 
kshipuram based on fear, diffidence 
and bigotry was unrealistic and sup- 
erficial, then the prescriptive aspect 
of the intellectual response of the 
Hindu leaders was jejune and ridi- 
culous With unusual ardour, many 
religious overtures were made to 
the Hariyans —programmes of con- 
struction of temples 1n areas where 
Haryans live, adoption of Harijan 
villages by the temple managements, 
distribution of uniforms to the poor 
childien attached to the temple 
schools, marriages of poor Haryans 
to be conducted by the Hindu 
temple managements — as if the 
Haryans’ sole concern was to gain 
equal access to religious institutions 
and to assuage the hunger for being 
considered ritually pure 


The response of the non-RSS 
Hindu and other secularists, includ- 
ing the progressives was a contrast 
to the impassioned, loud and 


spectacular response of the RSS- 
Hindus’ 1t was feeble, muted, pale 
and limp, simplistic and superficial; 
uninspiring, conventional and ster- 
eotyped In terms of attitudes, the 
non-RSS Hindus were either 1ndif- 
ferent or showed disdain or calcul- 
ated reticence 


I, the first instance, the non-RSS 
Hindus and other secularists did 
not care to consider all the facts 
about the conversions In this 
respect, their analysis suffered from 
the same type of selective percep- 
tion as that of the RSS-Hindus 
Secondly, they also established an 
incorrect co-relation between the 
facts Thirdly, they did not see the 
facts in the larger perspective 


Concretely stated, the thinking of 
the non-RSS Hindus was also con- 
ditioned by (1) the use of foreign 
funds, (11) the allegedly conspiratori- 
al propensities of the Islamic funda- 
mentalists within and without 
India, (11) memories of partition 1n 
1947 and the recent Hindu-Muslim 
tensions, (1v) the state of India-Pak 
relations, (v) a lurking suspicion 
about the bonafides of Muslims in 
India and (v1) opportunistic politi- 
cal considerations 


If the RSS-Hindus were revival- 
istic and chauvinistic, (in addition 
to being un-Hindu 1n a fundamental 
sense), the non-RSS Hindus were 
inspired by an equally dangerous 
consideration, viz , to justify the sta- 
tus quo They completey exonerated 
the present power elite from the 
direct responsibility for creating a 
situation in which mass conversions 
took place 


In fact, the Meenakshipuram 
conversions revealed that the leader- 
ships of the non-RSS secular forces 
(excluding the progressives) and 
that of the RSS-Hindu forces were 
political cousins who together 
bemoaned the conversions Instead 
of coming out openly and effectively 
against the attempts of the RSS- 
Hindu opinion leaders who exploit- 
ed the situation, they showed con- 
siderable sympathy and gave indirect 
support to what RSS-Hindu leaders 
did in response to Meenakshipuram 


Take the role of the Congress(I) 
in regard to the Hindu Virat Sam- 


melan Here 1s a report which speaks 
for itself regarding the avowed 
protagonist of secularism 1n India 
‘The fervour created by the form- 
ation of the Samaj wil not go un- 
noticed among politicians In fact, 
Congress(I) leaders from as far as 
West Bengal, Orissa, Kerala and 
Maharashtra attended the rally 
Veer Bahadur, the Uttai Pradesh 
transport minister and Surender 
Singh, the munister of state tor 
home, had come along shepherding 
their supporters Two Congress(I) 
MPs from Delhi reportedly organiz- 
ed about 60 buses A Haryana Con- 
gress(I) MLA persuaded a few 
thousand workers at the Faridabad 
industrial belt to attend the rally 


"Foi Congress(D, which claims 
that us main support base 1s among 
the Haryans as well as the Muslims, 
the involvement with the Sammelan, 
naturally, had to be discreet The 
Haryans constitute 15 per cent of 
the electorate in India But, for the 
RSS, ıt provided a unique opportu- 
nity to broaden its base and to win 
support from a population group 
which always looked upon ıt with 
suspicion 


“Nevertheless, the rally was inter- 
preted by most observers as an 
attempt at renewal of communica- 
tion between caste Hindus and the 
Haryans ‘To that extent, it cannot 
but go against the strategic interest 
of both Congress(I) and Congress(J) 
— the parties that are wont to uti- 
lise the Harijans as wellas the Mus- 
lims as one composite vote bank ” 


H.. are a few more instances 
which illustrate the thinking of 
Congress) men A _ Congress(I) 
MLA ın Tamil Nadu eulogized the 
RSS in public and described it as a 
saviour and protector of Harijans 
BV _ Desai, a Congress(I) M P in 
the Lok Sabha 1ntroduced a private 
‘member bill entitled ‘Prohibition of 
All Foreign Missionaries Function- 
ing in India on Religious Basis 1981 ° 


The Bill sought to ban ‘preaching 
of all religions and helping in. con- 
version of the poor from one reli- 
gion to another’ But the bill was 
withdrawn by Desai at the sugges- 
tion of some MPs during the debate 
which followed the introduction of 
the bill in the Lok Sabha 


In this connection, there 1s one 
more point which casts further 
doubt on the Congress(I) The gov- 
ernment has asked several official 
agencies to make enquiries about the 
main cause for conversion, but none 
of the findings have been disclosed. 
Why? Also, why such discreet 
Silence about the role of foreign 
funds? Why has government not 
taken effective steps to remove the 
factors which contributed to the 
mass conversions? Or if the mass 
conversions were justified, why did 
government not come out against 
the communal forces trying to ex- 
ploit them 


Tu also the case of equivoca- 
tion in the BJP and its front orga- 
nization The youth wing of the 
BJP discribed conversions as ‘orga- 
nised subversion’ and called upon 
government to act boldly to thwart 
the international conspiracy But 
the party took a neutral stand in 
public and yet sent a representative 
to the Virat Hindu Sammelan One 
of the BJP members in the Lok 
Sabha actually drafted a bill pro- 
viding for a ban on conversions, 
but there were differences within 
the party on this, so he did not 
press the point The episode ıs, 
nevertheless, revealing 


The Janata Party failed even to 
pass a resolution on mass conver- 
sions because of serious differences 
within the National Executive. 
Their leaders have been expressing 
themselves differently on the issue. 
For example, take Shahabuddin and 
Ram Dhan While the forme: end- 
orsed mass conversion, the latter 
attended a rally against mass con- 
version, viz, the Virat Hindu Sam- 
melan in Delhi 


Though not explicitly stated, 
two principles are supposed to 
determine the attitude of the CPI 
(M) to the general issue of conver- 
sions, mass or otherwise Furst, like 
all other political parties who pro- 
fess secularism, in principle the 
CPI (M) considers conversions un- 
objectionable Secondly, it believes 
that the liberation of the communal 
minorities will come when they join 
the mainstream of democratic strug- 
gle and free themselves from the 
bondage ofa minority community 
outlook 
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One wonders why the CPI (M) 
has desisted from examining recent 
conversions 1n the light of these two 
principles? Why has it not taken a 
public stand against the attempts 
of the RSS-Hindu to extract the 
maximum advantage out of the 
Meenakshipuram episode Why has 
1t been silent Moreover, if the CPI 
(M) considers the mass conversions 
ın Meenakshipuram as unique, why 
has 1t not come out with an authen- 
tic secular interpretation of these 
conversions 


In fact, one gets an impression 
that the CPI (M) has not even 
maintained a position of equidis- 
tance between Hindu fundamenta- 
lism and Islamic fundamentalism in 
so far as Meenakshipuram 1s con- 
cerned It seems to be soft on the 
former and rather harsh on the 
latter. Like other parliamentary 
political parties which claim com- 
mitment to secularism, the CPI (M) 
seems to have allowed the politics 
of the vote to dictate 1ts social com- 
mitments, by so doing it has not 
only failed the cause of secularism in 
India, but allowed the RSS-Hindu- 
led reaction to take over This goes 
for all the political parties formally 
committed to secularism 


Since the RSS has entered the 
field of social action in a big way, 
particularly the eradication of un- 
touchability, 1t should see no reason 
for not accepting the support of any 
political party, 1ncluding the Cong- 
ress(1) And there aie indications 
that a shift has taken place in the 
attitude of the RSS towards the 
Congress(I). As if encouraged by 
the attitude of the Congress(l) 
leaders to the Virat Hindu Sammel- 
lan, ıt has begun to think of Cong- 
ress(I) as an ally in the defence of 
Hinduism against what it calls the 
onslaught of Islamic fundamenta- 
lism And there are also indications 
that for reasons of its own, the 
Congress(I) leadership 1s inclined 
not to disappoint the RSS It is 
understood that the lines of com- 
munication between Congress(I) 
and RSS leaders ın the top echelons 
of the parties have been established 
As regards the RSS and BJP, there 
1$ some suggestion that the former 
no longer wishes to put all its 
political eggs in one basket It does 


not want the latter to be its sole 
front organization 


Decades ago, the leadership of 
the secular parties took upon the 
responsibility of working for secula- 
rism, socialism and democracy, for, 
if was believed that these values 
alone could ensure unity and 
integrity for a plural society During 
the recent period we have seen how 
even socialistic values have been 
scuttled or quietly modified We 
have also seen how democracy has 
been surreptitiously — distorted 
Though we cannot endorse this 
betrayal, we can understand the 
compulsions and constraints of the 
leadership of the parties to come 
together, yet not act unitedly in this 
respect But we fail to understand 
why the secular parties have betray- 
ed secularism — a social value which 
1s the basis of their very existence — 
aud why they have abetted the forces 
of reaction and conservatism 


I. is difficult to say how much 
concrete political advantage has 
been derived by the forces of 
reaction during the past six months 
But one thing is clear They have 
succeeded in rendering the political 
mind, of India quite sympathetic — 
and receptive—to the philosophy of 
communalism as propagated by the 
RSS Even some progressive and 
Nehruvian secularists have been 
converted 


In the past, the Hindus never 
considered the political or the com- 
munal to be piumary or primordial 
for survival The Indian mind, as 
such, has been traditionally less 
concerned with the State or with the 
community than with the personal 
and the individual salvation. or 
Nirvana The concept of collective 
consciousness, in the modern sense, 
has been alien to the Hindu mind 
particularly Hindu individuals have 
no doubt laid down their lives for 
their faith But they generally did 
not think primarily in terms of a 
‘collective’ pan-Indian response to 
religious aggressions In fact, as a 
*community', they did not bother to 
protest or to feel angry They 
remained generally unaffected as a 
community to the various assaults 
by other religions and cultures 


This attitude was based on a 
supreme self-confidence It was also 
rooted in the realization that all 
manifestation of fervour and com- 
mitment cannot be maintained at 
boiling point for long, that it 1s 
unwise and uneconomical to expend 
human resources in mobilizing 
countervailing forces against this 
kind of assault A better strategy 1s 
to let the frenzy of the assault 
exhaust itself ın time and if any- 
thing of it still remains, to use its 
own momentum for beating it 
down 


But by dexterously exploiting the 
fact of the flow of petro-dollars 1n 
the area, by emphasizing the role of 
‘Islamic fundamentalists’ in the 
mass conversions, the RSS and 
others have not only deviated from 
this approach but they have in a 
sense got Islamized, as 1t were. 


Mohammad established the first 
Muslim State with well-defined civil 
and penal laws It is quite in order 
for Muslims to feel the need to have 
a State which can pass just laws in 
conformity with the Koran and 
which can promote a feeling of 
solidarity among them No wonder, 
then, if the Muslim world is again 
astir with fundamentalist upsurge 
and the clergy are out to dominate 
the political culture and religious 
life of the Muslim 


(D RSS has achieved in six 
months what they failed to do 
during the past 55 years, viz, 
intensification and creation of a 
feeling of ‘community-mindedness’ 
Now, more and more Hindus have 
begun to think the Islamic way — 
viz , seek the support of State power 
for 1ts survival, build up a political 
consciousness based on religion and 
theology It is not only un-Hindu, 
but 1s tantamount to creating Hindu 
fundamentalism which certainly is 
un-Hindu 


This tendency toward fundament- 
alism is un-Indian 1n a basic sense 
The Indian mind has an extraordi- 
nary accommodative capacity It ıs 
all inclusive It1s a mind that has 
refused to be ‘shocked and surpris- 
ed’ On the basis of its long history 
ıt has had to comprehend and 
reckon with all varieties of human 
predicaments Now the Hindu 
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chauvinists are working to deprive 
the Indian mind of this ineffable 
quality. 


I, their eagerness to make a 
‘psychological break-through’, the 
leaders of Hinduism failed to face 
many fundamental questions raised 
by the Meenakshipuram conver- 
sions First, can you change the 
social order by reverting to Sanatan 
Dharma, when religion has ceased 
to be an instrument of social 
change? 


Secondly, the question ıs ‘Why 
should Haryans remain Hindus’? 
One might well ask, *why should 
lions remain lions? In other words, 
does 1t mean that you are Hindu by 
birth and change of religion means 
uprooting one-self culturally Hindu 
leaders have not faced this question 
They assume that Haryans are still 
committed to Hinduism, hence the 
attempts to pacify their religious 
sensibilities regarding temple entry 
and ritual purity 


Thirdly, Hindus refuse to face the 
critical question whether it is time 
that Hindu philosophy be delinked 
from Hindu ritualism and social 
structure? 


Fourth, if rehgion and social 
structure are inseparable parts of 
the Hindu polity, how will the 


adivasis, the Harijans and others be 


adjusted within. Hinduism 


Both the RSS Hindus and the 
non-RSS Hindus along with other 
secularists seems to have uncritically 
accepted that Hindu society is solely 
responsible for the state of affairs 
which forced the Harijans to ulti- 
mately decide to opt out and 
embrace Islam But, this ıs not the 
whole story Political advantage. 
financial considerations, economic 
conflict, police excesses all play a 
part 


Further, it appears that the 
phenomenon of conversions from 
one religion to another (and recon- 
versions) 1s the symptom of a funda- 
mental malady 1n the Indian polity 
For example, how can we explain 
only in terms of ‘weaknesses of 
Hinduism' the fact (1) that 1n many 
parts of India Haryan and Chris- 
tians have embraced Hinduism, (2) 


whie harassment and humiliation 
forced the Haryans in Tamil Nadu 
to change their faith, the atrocities 
i| Bihar led the Haryans towards 
Naxalism 


Perhaps, the people are groping 
Be it a fundamentalist secular pana- 
cea like Marxism or be it a funda- 
mentalist religious panacea like 
conversion or be it the process of 
internalization of corruption, they 
clutch at any alternative to the pre- 
vaiing system which 1s becoming 
dysfunctional 


Political corruption, admunistra- 
tive inefficiency coupled with rel- 
gious bigotry, general criminaliz- 
ation of society, imbalance and 
disharmonious social, economic 
and cultural development, arrested 
secular development, break-down 
of moral values and erosion of the 
spirit of solidarity, if all these fac- 
tors have jointly operated in Meena 
kshipuram and elsewhere, how can 
we hope that reform within Hindu 
society and resolution of certain 
inner contradictions and removal of 
the lacunae 1n Hinduism alone will 
help 


I, short, Meenakshipuram is a 
microcosm of the national situation 
which 1s itself a culmination of the 
developments during the past thirty 
four years For example, who is 
responsible for the inordinate 
delays in implementing the provi- 
sions of reservations and similar 
other welfare programmes formul- 
ated for the upliftment of Haryans? 
Who 1s responsible for failure of 
the political and criminal judicial 
system in the rural areas? Who is 
responsible for the general lawless- 
ness and spread of thuggery in the 
districts, party due to slack imple- 
mentation of laws relating to fire 
arms? 


During an epidemic, it ıs the 
weakest and the most vulnerable 
sections which suffer the most, in 
the same may, in a sick, moribund 
and corrupt system the Haryans, 
the tribals and other weaker sec- 
tions are likely to be more seriously 
affected. It would be wrong to pick 
up statistics of mortality and mor- 
bidity of these sections and relate 
them to their religion 


Finally, the Meenakshipuram 
conversions can be seen in a larger 
historical perspective Ina funda- 
mental sense, India 1s involved ın a 
process of moving out of one type 
of civilization and culture into 
another type of civilization and 
culture To put it concretely, it 1s 
being compelled and impelled to 
move out of a traditional-religious- 
humanist structure (dharmic cul- 
ture) into a  secular-humanist 
structure (secular culture) 


Y 

I, the past dharma (for which 
there 1s no English equivalent and 
which is not a synonym of religion 
and theology) served as a basis of 
harmony and unity and solidarity 
In other words, dharqna was the 
cause and consequence ‘of the com- 
positeness of the Indian society 


mm, 


No doubt Indian history 1s punc- 
tuated by episodes or interludes of 
clashes and tussles and conflicts; 
but on the whole, it originated and 
grew up to maturity in an environ- 
ment of conciliation, cooperation 
and coexistence. It was a product 
of three cultural streams Now we 
are, at short notice, moving from 
complimentarity to conflict, from 
cooperation to confrontation, from 
aggregation and fusion to atomiz- 
ation. and fission, from restraint 
to expression, from collective con- 
sciousness to individualism But at 
the same time we are trying to dis- 
cover and create secular bases of 
unity In other words, a civilization 
18 being transformed into a nation- 
State, which 1s the secular focus of 
collective allegiance, stability, unity 
and security 


In a basic sense, the Meenakshi- 
puram conversions express the 
agony of a leaderless people taking 
a quantum leap from  dharmic 
culture into a secular culture They 
do not know the bases of unity of 
the alternate secular culture They 
have not acquired anew idiom of 
expression to understand the new 
culture They are painfully trying 
to interpret and understand, on 
their own, the new 1n terms of old 
idioms The tragedy is that the 
secular forces in India, instead of 
helping the people, have become 
the allies of the conservative forces. 
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POLITICAL controversies over 
important macro-economic policy 
questions provide valuable materials 
to the social scientists who are 
interested ın the process of growth 
or stagnation of an economy. That 
is because any economy is an inter- 
dependent system of relationships 
connecting thousands of variables 
affecting different sectors, different 
regions and different social classes 
Any perturbation in the macro- 
economic sphere — 1e , the balance 
of payments, budget, deficit money 
supply etc , — typically affect activ- 
ity levels throughout the economy 
and thereby the welfare of the 
different groups of people in the 
society ` 


When such a measure generates 
heated political debates, ıt throws 
an important light on the percep- 
tions of the different categories. of 
the political elite regarding the 
desirability or the undesirability of 
the changes 1n the different variables 
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constituting the political economy 
of the country. Changes in the 
macro-economic sphere typically 
affect thousands of variables and 
relationships in the economy But 
the contestants in any political 
debate need to be selective, they 
have to pick up a few of the issues 
and ignore others This inevitable 
process of selectivity reveals the 
priorities attached to the different 
spheres of the political economy by 
the different categories of the politi- 
cal elite jointly responsible for 
shaping the future of the society 


The recent controversy in the 
country over India’s seeking and 
eventually receiving about 5 billion 
US dollars of medium term loans 
from the International Monetary 
Fund 1s, therefore, a rare event of 
immense significance to social 
scientists It ıs worth going over 
the familiar grounds of the IMF 
loan controversy in broad outline 
in order to see why India wanted 
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this loan, what variables are affect- 
ed by it and why India eventually 
got this loan, which 1s the largest 
ever granted by the IMF to any 
country Could India have "done 
without 1t? 


Any borrowing anywhere is an 
act of augmenting the availability 
of goods and services today at the 
cost of the consumption possibilities 
in the future Why are we living 
beyond our means today for which 
our children will have to pay? Will 
they blame us or thank us for this? 
These are the obvious questions 
which one asks when a family or a 
nation goes in for massive borrow- 
ing What questions are the leaders 
of our political culture asking 
today? What bothers them? And 
what leaves them cold? 


E... of all, ıt ıs important to see 
what kind of borrowing it 1s Not 
all external borrowings are acts of 
‘mortgaging’ the future, while some 
obviously ought to be classrfied as 
such Most successful businesses 
and developed economies have 
sustained their growth processes by 
outside borrowings Japan, the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
are classic examples of this pheno- 
menon Even today, the US A 1s a 
large borrower from the interna- 
tional money market So are South 
Korea, Mexico, Brazil, Italy, Spain, 
Poland, Zaire and Turkey, to name 
only a few of the big borrowers in 
the international scene today. It 
would be absurd to describe all of 
them as engaged ın the act of *mort- 
gaging? their future The distinction 
may become somewhat blurred but 
conceptually useful 

Some borrowers borrow because 
they feel they can generate a higher 
return in their own businesses than 
the cost they have to pay to the len- 
der The massive borrowings abroad 
by the South Koreans certainly fall 
in this category They have over the 
last fifteen years sustained a pheno- 
menal rate of economic expansion 
by combining their own resources 
with substantial external loans In 
the case of Poland or Turkey, exter- 
nal loans are sought to avoid an 
economic disaster or a collapse It 
IS the fate of this second category 
of people, the borrowers-1n-distress, 
which moved Prophet Mohammed 
and St Thomas Acquinas when they 


spoke against usury Admittedly, 


India today ıs a borrower-1n-distress. 


F Or better or for worse, India has 
never wanted to be an aggressive 
borrower in the external market, 
our goal has always been one of self- 
reliance In fact, given the perform- 
ance of the economy regarding the 
productivity of investable resources, 
it would have been extremely irres- 
ponsible to choose any other 
strategy These goals and the desire 
to keep ourselves insured against 
the vagaries of the international 
markets and our reluctance to go 
out in the cold in search of possible 
gains 1n. the sphere of international 
commodity exchange still remain the: 
guiding principles of our industria- 
lisation programme Our achieve- 
ments in these respects are not 
negligible Barring the Soviet Union, 
few countries in the world today 
can claim such a high measure of 
self-reliance for their economies. 
The Indian economy can hold a 
siege far better than most economies 
in the world. 

Why then are we sending distress 
signals abroad and why are we seek- 
ing a distress loan? The reason 
advanced by the Government of 
India is the recent hike ın the price 
ofimported ol It ıs true that the 
import bill on account of petroleum 
constitutes today a very large frac- 
tion of our export earnings But it 
is also true that the dependence of 
the Indian economy on oil as a 
source of energy 1s nearly the lowest 
in the world Over the last twenty 
five years we have systematically 
tried to keep in check the share of 
oil as a source of commercial energy 
from rising by promoting coal, 
nuclear energy and hydel power 
Moreover, we do produce some oil 
Compared to Japan or those grow- 
ing economies of East Asia, the 
measure of our dependence on oil 
ıs quite small Why then are we ın 
distress whereas they are managing 
reasonably well? 


The principal reason, of course, 
1s that those economies are designed 
to withstand fluctuations in the ex- 
ternal markets much better than 
we are. Moreover, 1n our case a 
number of internal factors contri- 
buted to the worsening of the 
balance of payments, position A 
number of domestic problems, large- 


ly related to the management of the 
economy, contributed to higher ım- 
ports or curtailment of exports since 
domestic production — capacities 
could not be utilized In other areas 
the failure of political management 
led to additional imports, which are 
unnecessary in the context of the 
overall resources or availability 
position. within. the country. And, 
finally, the perceived need for mih- 
tary build-up generated the demand 
for the purchase of arms abroad 


A decline in the performance of 
the metallurgical and the engineer- 
ing industries of Eastern India led 
to a higher net import of iron and 
Steel and a shrinkage in our share of 
the export trade in engineering 
goods For years, experts and expert 
committees have been trying to 
identify the principal villain. of that 
story: the 1ailways or the collieries 
or the power stations or the steel 
mill; the managers or the trade 
union leaders or the political bosses. 
Clearly, a system of behavioural 
relations linking the agents in the 
different sectors of the infrastructure 
and commodity production has 
created a condition of industrial 
morbidity The co-existence of the 
frequent power-cuts and the very 
low rates of capacity utilization 1n 
the power-plants only illustrates 
this phenomenon 


This year, despite the fact that 
the production of foodgrains has 
been sufficiently high with respect to 
the aggregate demand in the coun- 
try, the government is importing a 
large quantity of grains It 1s being 
done because in the face of the 
strong opposition from the farín 
lobby, 1t cannot procure enough 
foodgrains from within the country 
to maintain the urban distribution 
network To take another example, 
the political agitation in Assam 
took its toll by costing the economy 
a few hundred crores of rupees 
worth of additional imports of 
petroleum products. 


The import of cement on a subs- 
tantial scale 1s likely to go on for 
some years Given price control, the 
producers do not find it worthwhile 
to expand production In spite of 
the angry debates sparked off by 
Antulay's method .of distributing 
cement to the builders and the con- 
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tractors, there 1s very little debate 
about the consequences of maintain- 
ing this system In fact, the govern- 
ment recently turned down the offer 
of a soft IDA loan to the cement 
industry in order to maintain its 
current method of cement distri- 
bution. 


Finally, of course, there are the 
costs of buying those strike air- 
crafts, tanks and submarines Since 
the midseventies, when our foreign 
exchange reserves attained a comfor- 
table position, successive govern- 
ments have been using this foreign 
purchasing power to satisfy the 
demands of our military establish- 
ment Now, after the conclusion of 
the US-Pakistan arms deal, our 
purchase of military hardware will 
no doubt increase 


Apart from the rise in the price 
of oil, these are the reasons why 
India started sending distress signals 
to the international financial agen- 
cies Was it avoidable? Can the 
Bihar and the West Bengal State 
Electricity Boards be made to per- 
form better? Can the steel industry 
produce more? Could the Assam 
agitation be resolved or at least be 
prevented from imposing such eco- 
nomic damage? Could the farmers’ 
lobby be tamed? Could one have a 
growing cement industry? And, 
finally, could we do with fewer 
tanks, fewer strike aircrafts and 
fewer submarines? 


7 

W hat are likely to be the main 
economic consequences of obtaining 
the IMF loan? It ıs inconceivable 
that any government in the world 
can get a loan of this magnitude 
from the IMF without giving a pro- 
mise of pursuing a deflationary eco- 
nomic policy Given the rigidities of 
the various categories of govern- 
ment expenditures and given the 
strengths of the different lobbies, ıt 
is not difficult to guess where the 
axe will fall It ıs the same every- 
where in the world The various 
welfare programmes (e g., food-for- 
work, subsidies on foodgrains dis- 
tribution etc ), the grants to educa- 
tion and social services will certainly 
get severe cuts in the future 


Given the economic philosophy 
which guides the activities of the 
Fund, it 1s also fairly easy to guess 


that there must have been a promise 
on the liberalisation of economic 
policies But 1n India's case it 1s un- 
likely to be anything of great signi- 
ficance, because the aim of such 
reforms is to make the functioning 
of private enterprise easier But the 
Indian industrialists do not want a 
freer foreign trade regime Some of 
them might prefer the removal of 
some of the industrial licensing pro- 
cedures, but the government 1s any- 
way gradually moving in that 
direction 


The IMF must have given a close 
examination to the exchange rate 
But in these days of floating rates, 
exchange rate revisions are never 
anything dramatic In recent months 
the French franc and the British 
pound have fallen considerably, 
relative to the US dollar The 
Reserve Bank of India is constantly 
altering the position of the rupee 
vis-a-vis the major currencies What- 
ever might have been agreed upon, 
it ıs unlikely that the value of the 
rupee will be altered to the extent 
of restoring the parity that existed 
with respect to the pound a year 
ago 


- 


I, short, the economic reforms, 
which are consistent with the guid- 
ing principles adhered to by the 
IMF, would be of the kind that 
(a) reduce domestic demand by res- 
tricting the flow of purchasing 
power through the marginal State 
supported programmes and (b) seek 
to improve private profitability for 
domestic producers and exporters 
Whatever preferences one may have 
about trade regimes, no serious 
analyst can argue that in the short 
or even the intermediate run, Indian 
exports can go up substantially in 
response fo price incentives, parti- 
cularly in today's depressed world 
market The problem 1s one of gene- 
rating operational flexibility, quality 
consciousness, marketing skill, and 
the organizational linkages which 
tie domestic producers to the larger 
international] market 


The environment in which the 
industries in India function 1s quite 
different from what 1s needed for 
that kind of development. Incentives 
through exchange rate revisions and 
the removal of certain kinds of 
barriers cannot do much now or in 


the near future Therefore, the net 
effect of this kind of conservative 
fiscal reform will fall on the domes- 
tic programmes which provide jobs 
to the rural poor and consumption 
subsidies to the various categories 
of people 


There 1s one area where the im- 
pact of the IMF loan will be clear- 
cut The relatively easy credit faci- 
lities will lower the cost of the 
ONGC projects in the field of deve- 
loping new ol fields 


; e have outlined briefly the 
reasons why India went in for dis- 
tress borrowing abroad thus year as 
well as the principal economic conse- 
quences of obtaining such a loan 


from the IMF Now let us see what 


emerged as the main debating points 
in the heated political controversy 
which developed 1n this context 


I think it 1s fair to say that the 
political controversy in the country 
over the IMF loan has largely cen- 
tred on the questions of sovereignty 
and national honour It has aroused 
a great deal of anger against the 
IMF as an instrument of domi- 
nation employed by neo-1mperialist 
forces 1n the world There has been 
hardly any discussion about the 
management of the infrastructure, 
the procurement of foodgrains or 
the desirability of arms purchase 


Nor has there been any analysis of^ 


the distributional or the develop- 
mental consequences of the reform 
measures which are consistent with 
the traditional conditionalities asso- 
ciated with the IMF lending opera- 
tions 


Of course, the subject of the 
framework ın which the Internation- 
al Monetary Fund operates is a 
fascinating one At the time of the 
setting up of the IMF, there was a 
controversy over the alternative 
proposals submitted by Keynes and 
the US Treasury It:s well known 
that Keynes’ proposal was rejec- 
ted in favour of the more conserv- 
ative doctrines of fiscal and mone- 
tary management I would argue 
that ıt was bad economics which 
won and would like to see more 
enlightened economics informing 
the operations of the IMF But 
it 1s important to underscore the 
principle that institutions, whether 
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national or international, must 
continue to follow the guidelines on 
the basis of which they were estab- 
lished until such time as these prin- 
ciples are revised 


Secondly, India did not get this 
year, by all accounts, the kind of 
harsh treatment which the UK, 
Italy or Turkey got when they 
sought loans from the IMF The 
reasons are obvious In spite of 
massive poverty and stagnation, the 
Indian economy 1s generally regard- 
ed to be eminently credit-worthy 
according to the limited. standards 
used by conservative bankers any- 
where in the world There are no 
fundamental problems afflicting the 
country’s balance of payments and 
India's record in loan-repayment is 
excellent Moreover, unlike the 
U K or Italy on earlier occasions, 
India did not approach the Fund 
for assistance at the last stage of a 
crisis India went there when she 
still had a great deal of room for 
manoeuvre. 


O, the question of autonomy, it 
is important to recognize that any 
act of borrowing involves restric- 
tions on the borrower's degrees of 
freedom 1n certain spheres and add- 
ed opportunities in other spheres 
To the extent that a borrower has 
to take as given the behaviour of 
the different kinds of lenders, the 
essential question to which he 
should address himself 1s what 1s 
an acceptable trade-off so far as he 
is concerned One can illustrate 
this pomt by drawing a stylised 
picture of the present-day inter- 
national credit market in order to 
pose the choice problem facing a 
borrowing country 


Assume that the only source of 
loanable funds are the oil-rich 
countries of West Asia Funds are 
channelled either through the private 
banking institutions or through the 
IMF or else they can be lent 
directly from the source The costs 
attached to each of these options 
vary along different lines Private 
banks will charge 18 to 20 per cent 
interest on loans and bear the 
various risks associated with them 
The IMF will charge 8 to 10 per 
cent interest on conditions which 
it perceives to be important for 
ensuring the borrowers ability to 


repay Alternatively, one may ım- 
agine that the country can obtain 
theloan directly from the source 
free of interest on condition, say, 
that ıt agrees to introduce interest- 
free banking in the country or 
chadar for its women Finally, of 
course, there 1s the option of tight- 
ening one's belt and doing without 
the loan Is there a clear a priori 
answer to the choice problem facing 
the borrower? 


S, far we have discussed ‘the 
problem in terms of the causes ‘and 
consequences which are primarily 
economic in nature Itis useful to 
do this, because it helps us to 1den- 
tify the different variables pei tinent 
to the problem But, as every one 
knows, the decision to seek the 
loan and the decision of the 1mpor- 
tant member-governments constitut- 
ing the executive board of the IMF 
to grant the loan application, have 
had powerful political motivations 
behind them 


The Government of India asked 
for the loan this year, because 1t did 
not want to face the problem of 
possibly alienating the powerful 
interest groups in the country, 
should the worsening economic 
Situation demand a restructuring of 
its priorities and a tightening of its 
economic and political management 
In the IMF board, the powerful 
West European countries did not 
want to see a decline in India's 
foreign purchasing power because 
that might hurt the armament indus- 
tries 1n. their own countries, which 
are hoping to fill up their order- 
books from the Indian shopping list 
The Americans had nothing to' gain 
from India's shopping for military 
hardware, but they did not want to 
hurt the interests of their European 
alles Hence, they made a long 
speech on the hard-nosed economic 
philosophy of their President and 
abstained 


These seem to be the essential 
elements constituting the drama of 
India's seeking and receiving the 
largest single loan ever given by the 
International Monetary Fund Who 
are the gamers and who aie the 
losers? There has been a debate in 
the country on this Is it possible to 
sort out the participants according 
to who was for what 1n this debate? 
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The defence industry 


SRIKANT DUTT 


RECENT months have seen the 
headlines filled with news of huge 
arms import deals, of Mirage 2000s, 
MIG-25s and many others At the 
same time we are told that India 
contains one of the Third World’s 
largest arms industries Does this 
mean that India’s aim of self-suffi- 
ciency in defence production pursu- 
ed since the late 1950s has been a 
failuie? Or have there been other 
factors at work spurring on these 
imports? 


India today has the third largest 
armed force in the world, 1,104,000 
men under arms in 1979 Its defence 
expenditure in 1980-81 ıs Rs 3,600 
crores out of a total government 
outlay of Rs 35,211 crores Defence 
expenditure, while only 3 5 per cent 
of India’s GDP ın 1977, was how- 
ever generating much wider indus- 
trial activity in the economy. These 
quantitative factors alone would 
indicate that India's yearly peace- 
time defence procurements, irres- 
pective of their source, are many 
times greater than most other 
States in the Third World It 1s this, 
for example, which makes India 
currently the second largest buyer 
of military aircraft in the Third 
World If one accepts that India 
needs to maintain a defence estab- 
lishment of such a great size, and 
no debate has ever been held on 
this matter, then huge annual pro- 
curements become an unalterable 


fact The source of equipment then, 
whether from indigenous sources or 
of foreign manufacture 1s a separate 
issue altogether from procurements 
per se 


India’s first ordinance factory was 
built by the British as long ago as 
1793. Over the next 150 years, the 
British, followed by independent 
India, set up a large network of 
ordinance factories. In-1947 these 
defence factories constituted, along 
with the railways, one of the bases 
for India’s public sector By 1979 
India had over thirty ordinance 
factories and twenty more defence 
industrial units, which together 
employed over 280,000 persons and 
had an annual turnover of at least 
1024 crores Defence industries also 
generate over 1 5 million other jobs. 


India which has according to 
some the tenth largest industrial 
base 1n the world, finds its defence 
industries constituting the second 
largest industrial sector in the 
country. In other werds, the defence 
industry in India (reserved to the 
public sector) has since 1947 be- 
come an integral part of its all 
round industrial growth 


There are two arguments con- 
cerning the building of defence 
industries 1n any country’s economy 
One posits the view that it 15 a 
wasteful expenditure which diverts 


budgetary resources that could 
otherwise be used for more viable 
industrial and economic develop- 
ment schemes This view has some 
validity ın ideal situations where 
countries maintain small armies or, 
more importantly, have the will 
independent of defence to build 
large scale heavy industries with 
little short term prospects of pro- 
fitability 


The second view does not deny 


‘the wasteful aspects of defence ex- 


penditure but sees defence, and 
particularly the setting-up of defence 
industries, as an integral part of all 
round industrial development, 
particularly m the foundation stages 
of industrial growth This is of 
course irrespective of short term 
social welfare considerations. This 
second view clearly has some histori- 
cal validity 1f one examines almost 
every industrial economy that has 
built a heavy industrial base The 
counter examples ot Japan and 
Germany have little validity if one 
considers the pre-World War Two 
period (60 per cent of Japan's 
industrial base was still intact in 
1945) 


Cany, India has shared some 
of these features ın ıts defence 
industries, having poured money 
into defence which ın turn has 
generated some industrial activity, 
no matter how inefficient and under- 
utilized most industries may be 
While 1t 1s still debatable just how 
much defence spending has contri- 
buted to industria] growth 1n India, 
the evidence tends to support the 
view that it has hardly acted as a 
drag as some maintain What the 
Indian defence industry has clearly 
been lacking in order to fulfill the 
prerequisites of the ‘defence-econo- 
my” model, has been the defence 
sector's less than complete integra- 
tion with the rest of the economy. 
This does not mean however that 
the defence sector has not generated 
some of its own energy which has 
been felt elsewhere Procurements, 
sub-contracts or the spin-off effects 
have occurred. In 1979, 1n a sample 
of 28 defence project contracts with 
private sector firms, procurements 
were worth 321 crores At the same 


time this was only a fraction of the, 


real potential that defence contracts 
have for private industry 


Domestic procurements for 
defence 1s a facto1 1n measuring the 
degree of success that India has had 
1n defence self-sufficiency There are 
today many situations m which 
India’s private industrialists are 
simply not interested in becoming 
Iinked-up to the defence sector 
These industrialists supply defence 
procurements if they have an item 
on hand but they are largely unwil- 
ling to tailor their production lines 
to specific defence needs Some re- 
cent examples include a particular 
type of steel plate used in the manu- 
facture of tanks at the Heavy Vehi- 
cles Plant~at Avadi. No domestic 
producer, either in the private or 
public sector, was willing to manu- 
facture this item as per defence spe- 
cifications The result was that it 
had to be imported. 


Some reasons which industrialists 
put forward for this lack of interest 
is that the time and paper work for 
defence 1tems 1s not worth the trou- 
ble, the specifications are too exact- 
ing for their taste and contracts are 
frequently subject to last minute 
changes Most importantly, the 
market demand of defence for many 
items 1s not constant and 1s usually 
small, often for a specific, small 
part Because Indian industry as a 
whole spends relatively a small 
amount on research and develop- 
ment, this too acts as an inhibiting 
factor on domestic defence procure- 
ments. 


Two more recent examples will 
suffice to show this picture India’s 
civilian explosive industry has no 
interest ın developing production 
lines for serial bombs, nor, for some 
reason, India’s ordinance factories 
The net result is that these items 
have to be imported from Portugal 
and Spain Another example con- 
cerns thermo-electric technology 
which is already available to the 
civilian sector but which the four 
manufacturers refuse to produce for 
the Defence Ministry Cases such as 
these help to explain why India has 
to continue to import many vital 
parts for its defence despite the fact 
it has the capability to manufacture 
many of them 


| efforts at self-sufficiency 
in defence production have been, 
therefore, a mixed success General- 
ising, we can say that in low and 


medium technology, that ıs, in the 
field of conventional arms and mili- 
tary software, India’s policy of 
building an indigenous arms indus- 
try has been a success The remain- 
ing problems are the lack of integra- 
tion with the rest of industry and a 
vast underutilized installed capacity 
which 1s partly being solved by ex- 
port India today manufactures all 
Its own needs ın small arms, ammu- 
nition, grenades, fieldguns, several 
types of ships, such as frigates, pat- 
ro] craft and naval support ships. 
In the air, India 1s self-sufficient in 
training aircraft, short-range inter- 
ceptors, ammunition and gunnery 


This success 1n conventional arms 
production has been the single most 
important factor in spurring the 
growth of India's arms exports. This 
activity began in 1967 and by the 
late 1970s arms exports had grown 
tremendously. On India's defence 
export lists are over 450 items, ın- 
cluding field guns, tanks, aircraft, 
armored vehicles, radars and elec- 
tronics It 1s also true however that 
some of this equipment 1s obsolete 
scrap which India wishes to discard 
and therefore it ıs not always Indian 
manufactured equipment 


I, the field of non-conventional 
weapons, or those in the high tech- 
nology field, India's policy of fos- 
tering indigenous production has 
been a dismal failure Domestically 
produced models of several complex 
weapons systems have simply not 
gotten off the ground On the other 
hand, sophisticated arms produced 
under license have been costly to 
produce and have contributed little 
to lessen India's overall dependence 
on foreign suppliers for advanced 
weapons. Often, key components 
remain imported from the licensor. 


Some of the weapons for which 
India remains dependent on imports 
are in the army, tanks, long-range 
guns, anti-aircraft | missiles, anti- 
tank missiles and land mines (plas- 
tic) In the navy, submarines, air- 
craft carriers, long-range naval air- 
craft, naval surveillance aircraft, 
naval ammunition such as depth 
charges, and mines and electronic 
radar operated guns In the air 
force, deep penetration strike air- 
craft, electronic warfare, heavy 
bombers, air to air missiles, various 
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sophisticated radars and bombs 
One major reason for the failure of 
India’s efforts to develop its own 
models of sophisticated arms has 
been that the over-all level of the 
industrial economy has simply not 
been up to the level needed despite 
all efforts at upgrading 


This factor also effects arms pro- 
duced under license 1n India as well 
This fact 1s notwithstanding India's 
huge technically trained manpower 
pool India, despite some research 
and development expenditures, re- 
mains relatively backward in a large 
number of high technology fields, 
some of which are indispensable to 
modern weapons systems Thus, 
India is simply unable to produce 
many of the materials of a high 
enough standard to be used For 
example, even after the setting up 
of Mishra Dhatu Nigam, India 1s 
still lacking 1n many of the special 
alloys which high speed aircraft air- 
frames need Electronics 1s another 
field which remains behind 


It is, thus, debatable whether 
short of more all round industrial 
growth, a poor country hke India, 
despite all its efforts, can really pro- 
duce high quality, high technology 
items on a mass scale for defence, 
even with the skilled manpower 
available Any examination of the 
history of a number of defence 
units’ projects such as HAL’s 
Marut Fighter or the Main Battle 
Tank project at Avadi should con- 
vince many of this fact 


i Si are also more organiza- 
tional reasons for India's failure to 
beeome self-sufficient 1n sophisticat- 
ed arms Each defence service has 
its own research and development 
wing This leads to confusion, over- 
lap and a general lack of coordina- 
tion ın weapons development Thus, 
the Air Force has its Directorate of 
Technical Development and Plan- 
ning, and the Navy its Directorate 
of Operations and Research At least 
tn these two services there is only 
one organization in each, as a 
result, standards are not totally sub- 
standard In the army, however, 
beneath the Directorate of Weapons 
each important unit within the army 
has 1ts own separate research and 
development organization linked to 
its training school, where wea- 


pons training-cum-research and test- 
ing goes on Thus, the Armored 
corps has its own R & D as does 
Artillery and so on down the line 


Added to this picture ıs the fact 
that many defence production units 
maintain their own R & D units 
and confusion becomes legion Even 
more deadly however are the con- 
flicts between civilian scientists and 
defence personnel over pay and con- 
ditions in each organization which 
leads to low morale and poor quality 
of research A recent example took 
place 1n the Army’s Directorate of 
Inspection because of civilian emp- 
loyees’ jealousy of army officers’ 
perks Scientists working in defence 
research are not allowed to take out 
their own personal patents and cons- 
tant bickering and _ bureaucratic 
interference destroys many pro- 
grammes Scientists of quality gene- 
rally migrate to the private sector 
leaving the dullards behind 


T.. brings us to square one ın 
terms of India’s defence needs 
Domestic efforts having failed, India 
today still 1mports 90 per cent of its 
sophisticated defence support equip- 
ment from abroad, or at least 18 
per cent of the total value of indi- 
genous defence production At the 
same time, it should be stressed that 
these’ imports are of high value but 
low volume, whereas the bulk of 
India’s defence needs, high volume 
and low individual value and per- 
haps more mundane, are met totally 
from domestic sources 


Countries from which India cur- 
rently imports defence equipment 
include Czechoslovakia, France, 
Britain, Soviet Union, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, USA, Belgium and West 
Germany Huge arms deals are cur- 
rently being concluded with the 
Soviet Union and France for air- 
craft (Mirage 2000s and MIG-25s 
and MIG-27s) 


One may ask the question — 
where does the money come from 
to import all this equipment 1f India 
already spends so much supporting 
its own defence industries? The 
defence services each year receive a 
blanket foreign exchange account 
with which to buy arms from abto- 
ad, a pragmatic response to the fact 
that the domestic defence industry 


cannot meet all the country’s needs 
This of course generates its own 
vested interest to buy abroad, with 
the lucrative commissions involved 
Yet, if one 1s looking for strong 
foreign arms lobbies in India one 
wil have to look hard With the 
exception of the French ambassador 
who 1s the major promoter of 
French arms sales to India, other 
countries are far less organized or 
at least have been so up to now 
British Aerospace has an office in 
India but other countries. generally 
depend on local Indian agencies 
which are often fly by night opera- 
tors in for a big killing, rather than 
well organized groups These Indian 
agents are almost all Delhi based 
and civil service or politically con- 
nected They operate both as agents 
to clinch arms buying from abroad 
as well as promoters of India's own 
arms exports 


H.. we enter the realm of the 
realities behind the current round of 
arms buying by India India's exist- 
ing defence industry and its success 
in the field of conventional arms 1s 
directly helping to underwrite the 
cost of importing sophisticated 
arms In the field of military soft 
ware and ammunition, India had 
earned after 1970 between 400 and 
500 crores from exports Countries 
to which such materials have been 
sold include Iran, Iraq, Nigerta, 
Tanzania, USSR and Ethiopia With 
the rise in tension in West Asia and 
East Africa over the last three years, 
India, according to some, has gene- 
rated an additional 4,000 crores in 
arms exports, almost 1/10 the value 
of the entire defence budget in 
1980-81 This money 1s being delibe- 
ratiy kept abroad in special accounts 
which are being used 1n turn to pur- 
chase sophisticated defence equip- 
ment which India needs 


The final answer then to the ques- 
tion set out at the outset, how effec- 
tive has India's goal in defence self- 
sufficiency been, 1s twofold, a failure 
in most high technology fields while 
a success in all the basics Unwit- 
tingly, however, this last success has 
created the conditions (through 
arms exports) with which to parti- 
ally rectify the failure of the sophis- 
ticated side of India's defence 
industries 
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AS a supposedly non-aligned India 
fhts from one international con- 
ference to another, the question does 
form’ what 1s the policy being pur- 
sued, or the perspective that helps 
discipline 1t? National security could 
be a solid middle class answer, but 
even that 1s 1n doubt as we begin to 
surrender increasingly to the hys- 
teria over armaments, nuclear and 
otherwise Quietly forgotten is the 
disruption this wastage of resources 
causes, apart from the internal poli- 
tical pressures generated by ‘the 
growth of military and para-military 
organisations during a phase 'of 
transition and confusion E 

A certain clarity in relationships 
and inter-connections was develop- 
ing during the Janata Party ruler- 
ship despite the contrary pulls 
inherent ın an artificial coalition It 
was becoming possible to align and 
re-align, to assert certain flexibilities 
particularly in our relations with 
neighbours, and seriously to debate 
the new textuies of confrontation 
between the super powers What has 
followed since then has been a 
reversa] The rigidities have return- 
ed The stress 1s on a competition in 
acquiring more modern armaments 


- Whither foreign policy? 


ROMESH THAPAR 


to highlight a major regional role 


Inevitably, the tension on the sub- 
continent has increased Pakistan 
gets priority attention, and its 
nuclear ambitions have sparked 
deep fears 1n India. If one group of 
activised opinion urges a redoubled 
effort to outstrip the 'revanchist 
Pakistanis’, another speaks soto voce 
about the need for a pre-emptive 
strike in the manner of the swash- 
buckling neo-colonialist Israelis 
The diplomatic effort 1s somehow to 
isolate Pakistan — yes, even througH 
a working compact with the Soviet 
Union to establish Baluchistan and 
to reduce Islamabad to controlling 
a ‘buffer zone’ 


President Reagan and his advisers 
have been largely instrumental in 
creating this imbalance in the sub- 
continent In their effort to respond 
to the Soviet occupation of Afghani- 
stan, they have sought to turn 
Pakistan into a ‘frontier State’, for- 
getting that Pakistan is an India- 
baiter and not fool enough to grap- 
ple with the USSR But the way 
the game has been played by the US 
State Department has certainly 
persuaded Indian policy planners to 
fall back on the old stratagem of 
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choosing the opposing super power, 
and with few regrets about hurting 
non-aligned positions Even a ‘no 
war pact’, an old Indian panacea 
now proposed by Pakistan, 1s more- 
or-less spurned with an unbecoming 
and ill-conceived hautier 


T. contradiction 1s, of course, 
not fai to seek. China in the north, 
seeking a settlement of ‘border 
issues’ and anxious to restore 


“friendly relations within Asia, 1s 


closely involved in US strategic 
¿arms because of her own complex 
anti-Sovietism A detente between 
India and China, within the global 
game of spheres of influence and 
physical hegemony, would certainly 
disturb the USSR, and might even 
activise those 1n Moscow who seek 
positive regional results from a 
growing partnership with an Islamic 
Pakistan During 1981, India has 
had to walk warily, but little has 
been done to work out a policy 
argumentation that does not smack 
of opportunism. 


The US-China-Pakistan axis, if it 
can be so-called, creates all kinds of 
tangles 1n the mind of India's secu- 
rity scenario specialists. For exam- 
ple, a sympathetic response to 
Islamabad’s no-war pact could be 
construed as collusion So, too, any 
lessening of confrontation with 
Pakistan would tend to lend strength 
to the view that India is assisting an 
anti-Soviet consolidation What we 
are forgetting, of course, is that 
there are too many contradictions 
in the opportunist diplomacy of this 
‘axis’ to permit such conclusions — 
that 1s, so long as Indian interests 
are spelt out unambiguously 


This 1s not being done Even in a 
general way there has been no 
attempt to stress the need for a 
Sino-Soviet detente Most political 
parties, and their spokesmen, take a 
Special pleasure in stressing their 
anti-Soviet or anti-China credentials 
in the debates that take place about 
a more realistic foreign policy. We 
are not even able to speak of a nor- 
mality in India-China relations with- 
out crowing about 1ts implications 
for the Kremlin! The Indian inter- 
est, if these gentlemen wish to work 
it out, 18 precisely around an adjust- 
ment of suspicions and animosities 
in Moscow and Being — and it is 


necessaiy to pursue this objective 
with care and sensitivity despite. the 
rather tedious posturings of the 
lobbyists 


India and China are lurching to- 
wards one another, both behaving 
as 1f they are not really sure of each 
other Traditionally, both countries 
enjoy the effort to stretch the pro- 
cess of normalisation by an inter- 
minable exchange of irrelevant dele- 
gations mouthing the sort of 
platitudes which really have no place 
in hard-headed negotiations. This 
process ts unlikely to end It helps 
to soften sensitivities about 
sovereignty and to make the final 
compact of territory swops accept- 
able No one loses face 


This scenario, good, bad or in- 
different, will be gone through The 
signals are positive But Delhi 
knows that the Russians are a pig- 
headed lot with all manner of pri- 
mitive suspicions about the possibi- 
lity of an Indian betrayal. Much 
more work has to be done ın this 
particular area of our diplomacy, 
and 1t cannot be done by sychophan- 
tic ambassadors 


T.. making of foreign policy in 
India 1s not to be envied, particu- 
larly when those in charge get 
emotionally over-charged on matters 
which are largely national and fail 
to see the global inter-connections 
These 1nter-connections are the keys 
to an understanding of the con- 
fusions which presently assail us in 
our relations with the world and 
prevent us from seeing the emerging 


challenges and potentialities 


— When we were mobilising the non- 


ahgned in the company of Tito's 
Yugoslavia, Nasser's Egypt and 
Sukarno's Indonesia, we had under- 
stood fully the dangers inherent m 
polarising the world into two hostile 
blocs. Our effort was to prevent 
these blocs from finding adherents 
and to soften the commitments of 
those who were already bloc mem- 
bers The effort, scoffed at by those 
who tend to embrace simplistic 
ideas, was eminently successful The 
nations of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America were brought into some 
kind of working relationship to 
crusade against a partially warring, 
fully polarised world If the con- 


cepts of non-alignment were increas- 
ingly diffused, that did not matter. 
It was important to get peoples and 
nations thinking differently 


When the mutually hostile blocs 
began to disintegrate, because of 
their inner contradictions and the 
recognition of the growing futility 
of war games such as those in 
Vietnam, the leading elements 
among the non-aligned were very 
slow to understand the historic 
importance of what was happening 
and to extend the sweep of non- 
alignment The rise of the indepen- 
dent power of Japan and Europe 
was not integrated into our think- 
ing Indeed, we are groping towards 
an understanding of this new phase 
in international relations where the 
super powers are being pushed into 
a significantly meaningful isolation 
Even now, the understanding of 
these trends 1s very mechanical. We 
are still inclined to see blocs — yes, 
despite the Japanese economic pre- 
sence and the ‘socialist wave’ in 
western Europe (underlined by the 
symptoms of fascistic revival in 
Germany, Italy and Spain). 


The non-aligned, in other words, 
have to understand these develop- 
ments in the context not only of 
their own political and economic 
needs, but 1n terms of the pressures 
that are building 1n both Europe and 
Japan to compel a revision and re- 
structuring of their relations with 
the vast developing world For ins- 
tance, the forces that are pushing 
President Mitterrand of France to 
study the markets of India and 
China, apart from Africa, and be- 
yond the cynical arms dealing with 
the Arab States, have to be made 
to react to new frameworks of equal 
cooperation. Anything less than a 
qualitative change 1n economic rela- 
tions will be short-lived and counter- 
productive We failed to see this 
during the recent exchanges 


dew however, are very complex 
objectives and require sustained 
thinking and re-thinking. Priority 
has to be given to this effort because 
it contributes directly to the soften- 
ing up of the ‘empires’ of the super 
powers and their contraction Those 
who do not close their eyes can see 
this happening 1n regions once domi- 
nated by the calculations of Moscow 
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and Washington. And it 1s not just 
the ‘peace sentiment’ that has to be 
noted, but something profounder 
and deeper. 


If the ‘empires’ of the super powers 
have fallen or are falling —- and we 
should be fairly clear about what 
this means — the effort continues to 
establish ‘bastions’. If the Soviet 
Union is building muscle ın pockets 
as far apart as Vietnam-Kampu- 
chea, Afghanistan, Ethiopia, Sudan, 
Angola, Cuba and East Germany, 
the USA is trying to reinforce its 
uncertain NATO military alliance 
in Europe with a network of bases 
for rapid deployment and deterrence 
in the underbelly of the USSR — 
Egypt, Israel, Saud: Arabia and 
Pakistan — and there 1s renewed 
interest in the Pacific area now that 
China 1s seen as an ‘ally’ 


It 1s significant that most of these 
super power bastions are tense and 
troubled Increasingly, military ex- 
penditures will inflate as attempts 
are made to stabilise these bastions 
in the matrix of the new balance of 
power The USA’s military budget- 
ting alone during the next five-year 
period 1s to cross the figure of 15 
trillion dollars Globally, some 500 
billion dollars are now being spent 
annually on these kill and over-kill 
preparations 


Le critical nature of the global 
situation does not need underlining 
Wherever the super powers are 
establishing their so-called ‘frontier 
States’ or bastions, there 1s danger 
of prolonged and spreading conflicts 
The military strengths of the super 
powers are so equally balanced that 
it ıs immature to imagine that one 
can snuff out the other, given certain 
conditions Admittedly, this kind of 
thinking prevails on both sides and 
feeds the appetites of the military 
machines 


Take West Asia and the Persian 
Gulf, for example A threat to the 
major sources of oil, upon which the 
whole of the affluent West's pros- 
perity 1s built, 1s leading to a con- 
centration of super power warring 
capacity in the region which 1s 
frightening. Any development in the 
area is automatically linked to this 
balance of capacities — yes, very 
much ın the same way as Afghanis- 


tan has been In other words, it 1s 
possible to think of a scenario un- 
related basically to super power 
hegemonies and interest sparking a 
disastrous conflagration very near 
home 


Move to the black strongholds 
around South Africa View them 
from the standpoint of the Soviet 
leadership caught holding the 
embarrassments of Kampuchea, 
Afghanistan and Poland Where 
would a diversion swamp the USA 
ina Vietnam-type conflict Around 
south Africa, of course Namibia? 
Angola? The whites (not those with 
communist commitments) would be 
pitted against the Blacks The pres- 
sures in. West Asia and the Persian 
Gulf would assume a different qua- 
lity in the context of the survival 
of the West A conflict, with a wide 
sweep, would crystalise within days, 
something more devastating than 
Vietnam and with profound reper- 
cussions for the western world. 


Tere are many other scenarios 
which could plunge our world into 
the kind of cataclysm fiom which 
there 1s no return India and the 
non-aligned have to move with 
remarkable intelligence and flexibi- 
lity in such an environment During 
1981, there has been no sign of such 
a stirring The Iranian events were 
followed by the Iran Iraq conflict, 
and in the background the Camp 
David Accords developed new 
dimensions to the Arab-Israeli strug- 
gle, but the non-aligned continued 
to be led by events over which they 
had no control A recent haltmg 
Saudi initiative on Palestine was 
able to change the pattern — a 
pointer to the possibilities we have 
refused to recognise 1n our miserable 
defeatism We must stir more con- 
sciously, and ahead of the manı- 
pulations of the super powers. 


Against this background, and in 
the context of the critical. calcula- 
tions which dominate the thinking 
of the super powers, it would be 
naive on the part of India to conti- 
nue to design her foreign policy 
within the narrow parameters of 
national excitement A wider view, 
cutting across the compulsions of 
several regions, has to be developed 
— and despite the traditional reluc- 


tance to do so 


The super power linkages of 
Pakistan — and of China! — should 
encourage us to activise ourselves in 
the current effort to lessen super 
power tensions, and in so doing 
assist a speedier resolution of border 
problems in our region. We seem to 
be blind to this linkage and still 
imagine that there ıs some profound 
non-aligned wisdom in crudely 
playing one super power against the 
other. 


W.. 1$ advocated is not some 
melodramatic intervention in the 
super power debate, but quiet, sus- 
tained initiatives which seek to re- 
move some of the obvious hurdles 
in the way of these parleys. Such 
interventions reduce polarisation at 
several levels and have a way of 
softening the diplomatic exchanges 
over a wide spectrum Certainly, an 
India active in the global effort to 
reduce super power tension would 
discover a more accommodating 
mood in matters concerning Pakis- 
tan, Bangladesh and China The 
initial effort to turn foreign policy 
in this direction requires courage 
and imagination These essential 
qualities are in a state of suspense 
at the moment They have to be 
revived 


To reduce our concerns to the 
Kashmir cease-fire line and Aksai 
Chin 1s to betray a parochialism 
which baffles those who would like 
to see India moving as 1n the fifties. 
There 1s enormous potential to clear 
the dialogues between the USSR 
and the USA, between the USSR 
and China, between the USA and 
Vietnam, and so on 


The movement of non-aligned 
nations is caught in a monotonous 
repetitiveness on secondary issues 
because it has not been encouraged 
to grapple with the real confronta- 
tions which are continuing to para- 
lyse, confuse and bankrupt our 
world Their dissolution 1s essential 
to freeing a global will towards 
some kind of collective actions to 
salvage our planet We cannot allow 
ourselves to become the victims of 
paranoias released by those who 
happen to head the super power 
hierarchies 


The growing capacity of Japan to 
hold her own against the industrial 
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competitiveness of the West, and the 
variety of socialist models being 
sought in eastern and western 
Europe, tend to leave the super 
powers confronting each other in 
isolation The massive campaign 
against nuclear armament, and the 
growing desire to face whatever 
consequences peaceful co-existence 
has to offer, strengthen the passion 
for independent thought 


The non-aligned movement can- 
not but draw sustenance from this 


changing political and economic en- 


vironment, but leadership 1s needed 
to speed these developments and to 
consolidate them It 1s here that 
India must stir to assert a role The 
dividends of the past cannot sustain 
us any more 


Whether it 1s the economic debate 
between the North and the South, 
or the tenuous search for develop- 
ment relationships between the coun- 
tries of the South, and the East and 
West, we have to help in setting in 
motion processes which will retex- 
ture the debate on world problems 
This effort ıs long overdue In fact, 
the extraordinary refusal to face the 
political and economic nihilism 
which has surfaced 1n our countries 
is behind the drift 1n thinkmg May 
be, we are aware—and it 1s the qua- 
htative change we are reluctant to 
undertake for fear of possible reper- 
cussions over which we have not 
done the required amount of study 
and research Whatever the expla- 
nation, the tume has come to act 


| m at this yuncture in her his- 
tory, ıs sufficiently harassed by 
maternal and external problems to 
begin the re-texturing of relation- 
ships with neighbours, the reduction 
of military machines within the 
region and the general defusing of 
the tensions, Insecurities and 
anxieties 1n the region These happen 
to be shared perspectives and even 
a steady movement towards them 
would have a healthy stabilising 1n- 
fluence But, there has to be a deter- 
mination to maintain a certain 
aloofness from the calculations of 
the super powers 


In this respect, India is terribly 
suspect The Soviet connection is 
seen as a dominating influence It is 
an impression that has to be dissolv- 


ed by positive regional collabora- 
tions and careful initiatives to bring 
the super powers into some kind of 
rapport 


L. is the direction that India’s 
non-alignment might well take if the 
present ‘warring’ with Pakistan is 
seen as rather empty and futile — 
particularly so when pressures are 
building to compel Pakistan to 
change her attitudes to India. 
Friendlier noises would immediately 
release the kind of detentist mood 
which alone can prepare us to sal- 
vage the resources and potential of 
this sub-continent This 1s not a 
marginal consideration for India 
and Pakistan now that problems are 
sharpening and all manner of com- 
plexities with serious ramifications 
could develop We are teetering on 
the edge of explosive situations 
which could defy even mature poli- 
tical management A sobering 
thought for those who are invari- 
ably roused on the simplistic slogans 
under-pinning foreign policy these 
days 


More than even before we should 
keep reminding ourselves of internal 
realities as we create our external 
postures Too long have we used 
external postures as a dramatic 
diversion This will not do any more 
In a sense, during 1981 we have been 
repeatedly reminded — and even 
monotonously! — that the play must 
end. It has no dividends It only 
postpones the profound and wide- 
rangings changes that a new cons- 
ciousness calls fo: and, thereby, in- 
tensifies the complexities Indeed, if 
we have learned anything over the 
past years of freedom, 1t 1s that 
there are points of no-1eturn in eco- 
nomics and politics 


It is now imperative that we in 
the developing world grasp the point 
of no-return 1n foreign relations — 
the point which, if passed, leads to 
uncontrolled arms races, emotional 
confrontations, an incredible waste 
of vital and scarce resources, the 
destruction of democratic function- 
ing, and to a life of fear and sub- 
terfuge There are examples of this 
all around us We have to alter 
these dimensions and earn the res- 
pect which would help us to per- 
suade the non-aligned to cut new 
paths to the future 


The state of the state 


ASHIS NANDY 


I 


DURING the last one hundred and 
fifty years, the culture of Indian 
politics has been dominated by 
three concepts o1 images of the 
Indian State These images have 
sometimes supplemented each other, 
sometimes they have acted as com- 
peting stereotypes, sometimes they 
have even sought to destroy each 
other (One can never be sure, but 
one suspects that these images have 
also dominated the political cultures 
of most non-western societies with a 
colonial past There is something 
inescapable about the images in 
such societies) 


The first image 1s that of the 
State as a protector of the Indian 
society The Indian State 1s expect- 
ed by many Indians to protect the 
society against arbitrary oppressors 
and marauding outsiders Like many 
other societies in the world, this 
society has lived with oppression for 
centuries and ıt ıs used to ıt And 
like the oppressed everywhere, this 
society, too, has always felt more 
comfortable with predictable, struc- 
tured or institutionalised oppres- 
sion It has often chosen a greater 
degree of predictable oppression in 
preference to lesser but more arbi- 
trary oppression 


This is understandable Non- 
arbitrary oppression always gives 
its victims better play It always 
gives more scope for finding loop- 
holes and more time to devise 


strategies of survival and/or escape. 
It is arbitrary, random, unpredic- 
table oppression which 1s difficult 
to contain The Indian State 1s 
expected to eliminate, control, make 
rule-bound or manageable primarily 
the second kind of oppression ` 


Corollary-wise, the State 1s ex- 
pected to protect the native life 
style Both the ultra-nationalists 
(who bemoan the frequency with 
which throughout history Indians of 
all hues have collaborated with for- 
eign political authorities, after such 
authorities have established them- 
selves 1n India) and the ultra-Hindus 
(who lament the fact that the or- 
dinary Hindus have often sung, 
on the least provocation, paeans to 
their non-Hindu rulers) miss the 
widespread expectation in the ordi- 
nary citizen that the State autho- 
rity, in exchange for their political e 
loyalty, would either leave them 
alone culturally or protect them in 
their everyday life 


Take for instance the colonial 
experience The Raj recognised the 
expectation from the State as a part 
ofits ‘mandate’ and it sought to 
legitimise itself by living up to the 
image of the State as a protector ! 





1 Queen Victoria’s proclamation, while 
taking over the rulership of India from the 


East India Company, 1s ample evidence 57 


of this In that proclamatton the British 
were trying, belatedly, to go back to the 
first phase of colonialism when the culture 
a de ruled was respected and, even, 
eare 
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The results were spectacular. Even 
a nationalist lke Bankımchandra 
Chatterj suggested in his Ananda- 
math — and the suggestion was not 
very indirect either — that the 
British rule protected the Indian 
life style from India's erstwhile 
Muslim rulers Attempts have been 
made to explain this attitude away, 
either as open communalism or as a 
camouflage foi Bankimchandra’s 
true anti- British. feelings 


The fact remains that this attı- 
tude towards the State was wide- 
spread throughout the colonial 
period and survived it as an impor- 
tant force within Indian politics The 
Raj at least tried to live up to 
Bankim's stereotype the hard way 
In the case of every major social or 
religious reform movement in 
British India, the initiative was taken 
by Indian leaders and the British 
Indian government dragged its feet 


Often, government support for 
reform in the form of new laws 
came after decades of pressure from 
the Indian leadership (as 1n the case 
of satt, infanticide, human sacrifices 
and child marriage) Add to this the 
fact that missionary activities in 
India were banned for the first sixty 
five years of the Raj, English law 
was not introduced till the mid- 
1920s, and English education till 
about the same time, and you get an 
idea of the kind of State protection 
of culture I have 1n. mind 


There might have been political 
motives as well as hypocrisy behind 
each British refusal to 1nterfere with 
Indian culture Nonetheless, the fact 
remains that a large part of the 
Indian society did expect the rulers 
to play the game they played, name- 
ly, to ensure, on the payment of 
some protection money, that the 
Indian life style was not unduly dis- 
turbed That this strategy neither 
protected the Indian life style nor 
kept the protection payment ata 
level at which it did not become 
daylight robbery 1s besides the point 


I, our times, many of the argu- 
ments for a hard State in India, 
given by the libera] democratic 
observers of our politics, derive 
their appeal from this image of the 
State You must first have a proper 
central authority, the argument 


goes, before you can think of secon- 
dary needs such as democratic free- 
doms and cultural authenticity 
There must first be a powerful State 
capable of protecting the weak, 
gullible Indian before the latter can 
be given the luxury of having a full- 
fledged participatory democracy 


Similarly, the Indian State must 
guard the Indians first, the other 
part of the argument goes, before 
it begins to think of the citizens of 
other polities If, therefore, the citi- 
zens of this society can be protected 
by exporting violence, oppression or 
authoritarianism — as shown by 
some democratic societies elsewhere 
— the Indian citizens should be so 
protected. The same argument is 
applied to mternal social relation- 
ships Today, you can ‘justifiably’ 
snuff out small groups and indivi- 
duals to protect larger collectivities 
without any sense of guilt or 
remorse, if such groups or persons 
stand in the way of the central 
authority of ihe State 


E second image of the State 
has dominated the political con- 
sciousness of mainly the Indian eli- 
tes, though it is now very much a 
part of the awareness of the urban 
middle classes, too It is the image 
of the State as a moderniser or 
hberator. 


Traditional Indian culture and 
modernity are seen here as virtual 
antonyms and it is presumed that 
the State would introduce Indian 
society to the modern world Though 
a few elements of the culture are 
seen as congruent or compatible 
with the modern world, it 1s assum- 
ed that most of it 15 not And the 
expectation 1s that the traditions 
incompatible with modernity will be 
gradually eliminated by enlightened 
statecraft and the modern Indian 
State would gradually create a 
modern Indian culture, fully cap- 


able of sustaining a modern polity 


I have already given the example 
of British non-interventionism dur- 
ing the first phase of the Raj Even 
then, as opposed to those who saw 
the British as good rulers because 
they did not intervene in religion 
and society, there were the dis- 
gruntled Indian leaders who attack- 
ed such non-interference The job of 


the State, they felt, was to intervene 
socially. Rammohun Roy, for ım- 
stance, entered into virulent theo- 
logical disputes with the Christian 
missionaries but he also forged a 
coalition with them to fight official 
non-interventionism. 


T.. image has remained an ım- 
portant element in the culture of 
Indian politics till today From 
the extreme Right to the extreme 
Left there are people to whom the 
main function of the Indian State 1s 
tochange the Indian culture and 
the Indian mind, to set things right 
in the organised sector as well as in 
the unorganised traditional sectors, 
and act as the liberator of the 
underprivileged Indians Controlling 
the State and using 1t. for directing 
social change, and for that very 
reason, perceiving the State as the 
nerve centre for all that ıs interest- 
ing going on the Indian polity, are 
important parts of this mage of 
the Indian State. 


This 1mage, I have already said, 
stresses the contradiction between 
the State and culture If the State 
IS the phalanx or bastion of pro- 
gress and the culture an ‘object’ 
waiting to be retooled, rebuilt, re- 
novated or repaired, the latter 1s 
bound to become associated with 
something Which 1s hide-bound or 
retrogressive i 


Many of those who change sides 
overnight afte: the fall or rise of a 
regime, many of the hangers-on of 
the party in power within the 
bureaucracy and the intelligentsia, 
and many of those pathetic radicals 
willing to adorn even the smallest 
Offices of power under the control 
of New Delhi, justify themselves 
with reference to this widely shared 
image of the Indian State They 
may be lick-spittle, seedy hangers- 
on to us, not so to themselves They 
remember, however dishonestly, the 
hoary traditions of what was once 
a part of a grand and roman- 
tic strategy for altering the civilisa- 
tional face of India They feel that 
by being close to power and by 
having the ears of the powerful, 
they somehow can contribute to 
political sanity and good govern- 
ance, and make the best of a bad 
situation The perversities and the 
vulgar versions of the strategy 


should not blind us to what was 
Once a genuine vision 


Let us also not forget that it 1s 
only in our times that this image of 
the State has become a mayor 
means of justifying internal violence, 
oppression and bureaucratic centra- 
lism Though some sections of 
Indian leaders did see, during the 
colonial period, the Indian steeped 
in his culture as a child weighted 
down by childish superstitions, they 
did not see ıt as the bounden duty 
of the ‘true’ leader to drive the citi- 
zens like cattle towards a better 
future Itis only in our times that 
alittle bit of ‘repressive develop- 
mentalism’ or forced ‘conscientisa- 
tion’ a la Paulo Frere, look like 
unavoidable minor hazards on the 
way towards a new Indian society 


F uis there 1s the 1mage of the 
Indian State as a small but signifi- 
cant and well-defined part of the 
Indian society and politics The 
image sees the Indian State as an 
arena where social relationships can 
be renegotiated The State 1n this 
image 1s delimited — the image has 
obviously something to do with the 
frequently observed marginality of 
organised politics in the traditional 
Indian life-style —- and it 1s seen as 
a kind of a market place 


Such an image has both creative 
and noncreative possibilities To 
give a well-known example of the 
creative side, when the politics of 
mass mobilisation first came into 
Indian society in the 1920s, in three 
or four decades 1t did things which 
a century and half of Inghly vocif- 
erious social reform movements had 
not done 


Particularly within the Hindu 
social order, mass politics con- 
summated the changes that had 
been initiated 1n the early nineteenth 
century In some ways, it unleashed 
a force comparable in strength to 
the bhakti: movement by changing 
social mobility patterns dramatic- 
ally. The traditional unit of social 
mobility ın India was the group, 
not the individual. But such upward 
group mobility generally took dec- 
ades and, sometimes, even centu- 
ries to actualise Now mass politics 
speeded up the process Taking 
advantage of their political partici- 
pation, many caste groups changed 


their socio-economic status within 
a generation or two 


Overtly, this underscored tradi- 
tional caste divisions, because the 
unit of mobility still remained the 
caste  Covertly, ıt did exactly the 
opposite It democratised the social 
order After all, what 1s so tradi- 
tional about a competition foi 
power between, say, Brahmins and 
Marathas 1n Maharashtra when they 
compete on the basis of numbers, 
without reference to ther two 
thousand years of unequal ritual 
status? 


On the non-creative side, the 
image of the State as a delimited 
market place for the renegotiation of 
traditional social relationships has 
made the Indian State exactly that 
a market place Those who have 
entered politics for the first time — 
relatively speaking, they are the 
poor and the weak — have lesser 
awareness of, or commitment to, 
the ‘rules’ of statecraft and special- 
ly the conventions which must define 
the limits of statecraft in a society 
They thus contribute to the classical 
picture of ‘political decay’, in that 
they push political participation to 
overtake the institutionalisation’ of 
politics and to outstrip the growth 
of system legitimacy 


In the pages of this periodical, I 
have once discussed the problems 
this has created in this polity (by 
encouraging a limitless politics or 
matsyamyay which does not allow 
one to build even a new basis for 
alternatives) and the possibilities it 
has now opened up (because of the 
growing self-assertion of a large 
number of people seeking to express 
their politics outside the jungle of 
the present political system, but 
within the limits of the culture of 
contemporary Indian politics)? I 
will not repeat myself here 


H 


I. is my contention that the 
balance among these three images 
had once given the culture of Indian 
politics its. distinctive flavour It 1s 
also my contention that the last 
image of the Indian State — that of 
the State as a limited area within 
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the public .ealm where terms for 
new transactions among traditional 
social groups are settled — has 
been badly eroded by the first two 
1mages of the Indian State. In fact, 
it 18 possible to affirm that today the 
first two images are being used by 
the Indian elites to throttle the 
socially regenerative use of the third 
image 


As a consequence, the pathology 
of the State as a market place has 
over-shadowed the creative possi- 
bilities of the use of the State as a 
means of cultural self-assertion and 
cultural renewal through the open 
renegotiation of social relationships 
In other words, the demands of 
the first two images of the State 
have, for reasons not fully clear to 
me, brought the worst out of the 
third image of the State 


I am not denying the role of the 
first two images of the State in 
India Nor am I ignorant of the 
creative functions these images have 
performed in Indian society over 
the last one hundred and fifty years, 
during which they sometimes have 
justifiably enjoyed a certain salience 
at the expense of the third image 
Of course, the State can protect 
Indian culture and it is supposed 
to do so Of course, the State can 
be a liberating force and in some 
areas of Indian life it has been so 


But I suspect that we have reached 
a stage when Indian culture can be 
better protected without the loving 
care of the Indian State, and the 
forces of social change can work 
better without the intervention of 
the formal] State apparatus In fact? 
I suspect that all emphasis on the 
protective and liberating roles of 
the State has now become an over- 
emphasis Such emphasis only act$ 
as a dangerous weapon 1n the hands 
of the Establishment to subvert 
dissent and to find a national con- 
sensus tilted in favour of that 
same Establishment à 


First, the State as a protector of 
Indian society has seemingly given 
itself full rights to reorder the 
Indian civilisation for purposes 
of the State This has removed all 
cultural or normative restrictions 
on the State and allowed it to set 
absolute standards to judge all 
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aspects of Indianness. The demands 
of the State are no longer conditio- 
nal in India, the State 1s the norm 
That is, everybody and everything 
can now be evaluated from the 
point of view of the State and its 
survival But, the estimates of the 
State from the point of view of 
culture or life style, when such 
evaluations are allowed to be made 
at all, are conditional Such esti- 
mates are expected to accept the 
hegemony of the State and to 
strengthen 1t further through ‘infor- 
med criticism’ 


In other words, a fully corrupt, 
totally inefficient and ruthlessly 
exploitative State, too, 1s supposed 
to have our allegiance, because even 
such a State ıs supposed to protect 
the Indian civilisation from total 
annihilation by 1ts dedicated enemies 
outside If in the process the civil- 
sation itself ıs altered beyond 
recognition or destroyed, it is no 
longer the concern of the State 
Echoing that very clever American 
general in Vietnam, many of our 
politicians, intellectuals and journa- 
lists are willing to say that to pro- 
tect Indian culture and society and, 
for that matter, the Indians, it may 
be necessary to destroy them al- 
together 


O.. of the pornographic dimen- 
sions of such a view of the Indian 
State is the ideology behind Indian 
foreign policy which, in the name 
of protecting Indian interests, 1s wil- 
ling today to subvert everything 
Indian about India Indian foreign 
policy — more so the ideology be- 
lind it — ıs no longer a reflection 
of or an adjunct to Indian domestic 
policy, 1t now determines Indian 
domestic policy And because the 
world of international politics is 
now controlled by the dehumanised 
culture of modern statecraft and by 
absolute Machiavellianism, that ıs 
the culture we are not only learning 
but also selling within India as the 
‘State of art’? ın politics and as an 
indicator of our new-found 'matu- 
rity’ asa nation 


Actually, there 1s no longer any 
Indian foreign policy There 1s only 
a foreign policy of the State called 
India, which supposedly protects the 
gullible Indians from the bad wolves 
all around This was not the case 1íí 





the days of Jawaharlal Nehru who, 
ignoring all accusations of faint- 
hearted sanctimony and woolly- 
headedness (and in spite of his own 
Eurocentric world view and charm- 
ing Edwardian whimsicalities), did 
attempt to bring into international 
politics something of the civilisa- 
tional perspective of this society 


The fatheaded Brown Sahibs who 
swear by Nehru today, on grounds 
of political expediency, have forgot- 
ten that Their foreign policy is 
totally contemptuous of the every- 
day Indian and Indian concepts of 
India’s needs In the pages of this 
journal itself, Gun Deshingkar has 
elegantly analysed the content of 
such a policy and I could only direct 
the reader to that article 1f he is 
interested 1n the present philosophy 
of the country’s external affairs 3 


T, give another example, the 
roots of the dishonest, inefficient, 
heartless State capitalism that we 
see in India can be directly traced 
to the image of the Indian State as 
a protector and liberator This is 
not an indirect argument contra 
State-ownership or nationalisation 
This 1s a direct argument against a 
State ownership which, while using 
the slogan of socialism, leaves the 
content of an industry, an institu- 
tion or a system intact 


Most nationalisation in India till 
now has, apart from pleasing the 
middle class radicals and their 
academic counterparts, only manag- 
ed to nationalise red-tapism, gigan- 
ticism and corruption And, to the 
extent the intellectuals of the Left 
have given legitimacy to the belief 
that the choice 1s only one between 
State and private ownership, and to 
the extent they have not thought of 
alternative forms of decentralised 
public ownership, or small scale pr:- 
vate ownership, they have collabo- 
rated with the ruling elites 


The late Sanjay Gandhi was 
merely taking to its logical con- 
clusion this process by trying to 
nationalise politics itself He knew 
what he was doing Those who 
resisted him did not know what 
they were resisting Tt 1s remarkable 
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3 “Civilisational Concerns’, 
December 1980, No, 257. 
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that State-ownership has come to 
mean bureaucratisation,  gigantic- 
ism,  mega-technology, organised 
exploitation and reification of social 
relationships to everyone, including 
the ones who plead for 1t The idea 
is that nationalised corruption or 
giganticism or alienation 1s better 
than its private version What re- 
mains unstated is that the ills of 
State capitalism are actually its 
goals and the exceptions 1n this 1ns- 
tance only prove the rule that even 
the most egalitarian ideology can be 
used to extract the usual surplus 
from the usual sources 


Both the 1deologies of liberalism 
and Lenimst democratic centralism 
have been used ın India to contain 
the politics. of groups which as 
groups have most to gain from 
active, fullscale political participa- 
tion If the masses are ignorant—or 
devoid of revolutionary conscious- 
ness — and the State has the res- 
ponsibility of bringing them into 
the modern world, then there have 
to be some limits on the. politics of 
those without historical sensitivities. 
After all, there are always the will- 
ing teachers and the secular rationa- 
lists with their scientific temper, 
the scientific Marxists with their 
superior political consciousness and 
superior cognition of history, and 
the myriad minions of Indira Gandhi 
with their greater understanding of 
India’s external enemies on the one 
hand and the internal fifth colum- 
nists on the other. 


In each case, beyond a certain 
point, the legitimacy of the collec- 
tive politics of those unconcerned 
about the fate of the State 1s not 
granted The Indian as an immoral 
sinner, the Indian as an ahistorical] 
primitive, the Indian as a gullible 
sucker are images which constitute 
the underside of the images of the 
Indian State as a liberator, as a 
moderniser and as a protector of 
the Indian people. They all militate 
against understanding the predica- 
ment of this society in terms which 
pay respect to the ordinary citizen's 
understanding of this predicament 


III : 


L. me summarise and further 
clarify what I have been trying to 
say. May be, in the process I shall 
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be able to tease out some of its 
other implications 


O.. the images of the State-as-a- 
protector and the State-as-a-liberator 
have cannibalised the image of the 
State-as - a - negotiating - counter in 
India. (The last 1s a somewhat mis- 
leading description of the third 
orientation to the Indian State but 
I must request the reader to bear 
with this terrible expression for the 
time being ) 


Two, this cannibalisation has 
paradoxically set the context to a 
State which neither protects nor 
liberates It sanctifies a State which, 
in turn, underwrites existing hierar- 
chies by promoting millenial 1deolo- 
gies of the Left and the Right and by 
vesting all hopes in the emancipa- 
tory role of the State 


Three, while the third image also 
has 1ts perversities (for instance, the 
unrestrained, pure politics that I 
have discussed in the pages of this 
periodical once*), some versions of 
it can probably underwrite a free 
polity which will not restrain mass 
politics from finding a new equa- 
tion with Indian traditions 


Four, though overtly India may 
seem to have a surfeit of politics, 
that politics 1s of a special kind. It 
gives almost unlimited scope to poli- 
ticking around the State, to state- 
craft and, even to ‘official’ dissent 
(particularly 1f that dissent speaks 
of capturing the State over the next 
few years or over the next few 
hundred) But it tries to restrict the 
politics which challenges the hege- 
mony, within Indian politics, of 
those who hover around the Indian 
State 


As the scope of the Indian State 
has increased over the last three 
decades, the scope of politics has 
increased for those who orient their 
politics to the State But those who 
challenge the centrality of the State 
find their politics. restricted They 
can have their freedom if only they 
are willing to use the State as their 
political reference point or,at a 
more trivial level, use their political 
links with people inside the universe 
of the Indian State 


4 ‘Limits to Politics’, op, cit 
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Five, the State is now trying to 
be independent of the larger politi- 
cal processes The legitimacy of the 
political order now depends partly 
on the performance of sectors out- 
side politics but related to the State. 
Thus, the regime has to often get 
its actions legitimised by referring 
to the needs of the defence establish- 
ment, to some spectacular technical 
feats of scientists and the techno- 
crats, and even to the export per- 
formance of the ‘monopoly capit- 
alists’ whom the regime has to 
attack on other occasions 


Finally, the Indian State was 
once expected to be an instrument 
of the needs of this civilisation and 
an agent of social change To 
subserve this need, the State was 
expected to be slightly autonomous 
of culture and the Indian culture, 
with its highly sophisticated plural 
structures, allowed the State this 
freedom But the State has now 
become almost fully autonomous 
and contemptuous of the needs of 
this civilisation It has begun to 
see the civilisation as its instrument 
and as its subject I wonder if the 
State — and to those whom the 
interests of the State are paramount 
— are not writing thus the death 
warrant of the State they so dearly 
love A civilisation cannot only 
sustain a State, ıt can also subvert 
it for 1s own purposes 1f the need 
arises 


d must end this pessimistic note 


by asking those who want to pro- 
vide a fundamental critique of 
Indian politics to consider 1f, in the 
changed culture of Indian politics, 
ther might not like to take a second 
look at the role of the State, whe- 
they to save the Indian State they 
would not hike to give the State a 
a more attenuated role and give 
culture and culture-oriented politics 
(politics which could be for that 
reason outside the formal political 
system) a greater role in the renewal 
of this society 


At one time, I would have con- 
sidered this a sure prescription for 
the collapse of this society and a 
conspiracy against the deprived I 
now believe that even the slogan 
about ‘capturing the State power’ 
only stresses the role of the State in 
Indian politics and so indirectly 
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sabotages new efforts in politics. 
Such slogans sound more and more 
lıke calls to take over the Mafia to 
control crime in society 


V an attenuated role of the 
State ıs not unknown to Indians 
Throughout the nineteenth. century 
and during the first half of this 
century, we lived with the concept 
of a ‘distant’ State True, the dis- 
tance was then imposed on the 
society and the society had the 
right, on attaining freedom, to give 
a more central place to the State in 
the Indian life style But let us not 
forget that we were socially and 
politically quite creative during the 
colonial period We certainly were 
not passive collaborators with the 
Raj. 


The great Indians who have 
shaped our political consciousness 
were all produced in a period when 
the State was peripheral to the 
society They worked with a State 
which was controlled by outsiders 
Their political interventions do not 
look that political in retrospect 
because our concept of politics has 
meanwhile changed Only that 
which is initiated. by the State or 
that which 1s a response to State 
initiative is considered politics now. 
So, protests against dowry deaths 
or child marriage does not look like 
a political act, but an angry edito- 
rial against defection 1n legislatures 
looks terribly relevant to politics 


I suspect that the days of politics 
outside State-initiative have return- 
ed As the foibles of the State have 
begun to pall on us, the expecta- 
tions from the State, too, are fast 
declining It 1s even possible that the 
State, given the people who are con- 
trolling it, will now be expected to 
respond only to demands from out- 
side and adjust to them, but only if 
powerful initiatives for politics 
come from outside The only fear 
is that, as we recognise the trivia- 
lity of the men who run formal 
politics 1n. the country today, we 
may foolishly delegitimise all pol- 
tics — including all politics outside 
the sphere of the State That way 
lies authoritarianism The need of 
the hour is to learn to live with 
and, even, play the politics which 
marginalises those who are formally 
called politicians 
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Misuse of media 


IOBAL MALIK 


—— 


THE following ‘opening sentence 
1s common to the annual reports 
(for 1979-80 and 1980-81), presented 
to Parlament by the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, since 
Congress (I) assumed power 


“The Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting 1s charged with the 
responsibility of keeping the 
people ot the country informed 
about the policies, plans and the 
programmes of the Government ' 


Both reports add that, ‘in the dis- 
charge of its responsibilities, the 
Ministry is assisted by its media 
units .. ' Fourteen media units are 
then named, two of which are 
Akashvani and Doordarshan 


The second para in the intro- 
ductory part of the 1979-80 report 
ends with, ‘Each media unit plays 
a distinct role and the Ministry 
coordinates their activities’ In the 
1980-81 report the words 'and con- 
trols’ are added after ‘coordinates’, 
perhaps to emphasise not only the 
coordinating but also the control- 
ling authority of the ministry, lest 
anyone be in doubt about the supre- 
macy of 1ts power 


The section on All India Radio 
in the 1979-80 report opens with, 
‘All India Radio informs, educates 
and entertains the people through 
its balanced and objective pro- 
grammes’ It is reworded as, ‘in 
keeping with its (AIR’s) high tradi- 
tions of informing, educating and 
entertaining the masses with objecti- 
vity and balance .. ° ın the 1980-81 
report. a 


In the 1979-80 report, the section 
on Doordarshan also claims, ‘to 


inform, entertain and educate the 
public ...’, though it does not speci- 
fically refer to ‘balance or objecti- 


vity’ The chapter on Doordarshan- 


in the 1980-81 report does not make 
any opening para claim, but later 
does state that, during the year, it 
had been concentrating on ‘nation- 
building and developmental actı- 
vities? It goes on to say that a 
major objective of Doordarshan has 
been to show the efforts being made 
for the betterment of the economi- 
cally weaker sections of our society. 


Within months of assuming office, 
the government, through the I & B 
report for 1979-80, stated apropos 
the Prasar Bharati Bill which had 
lapsed due to dissolution of Lok 
Sabha 

‘The Government has decıded not 
to set up an autonomous body 
of AIR and Doordarshan as 
recommended by the Verghese 
Group because such an organisa- 
tion 1s not considered necessary 
to enable these mass media to 
discharge their basic objective of 
serving the people who are not 
served by other media ' 


This excess of quotations 1s only 
to show formal professions, made 
about the use-of broadcast media 
by those who control them, 1e, 
use of broadcast media as consi- 
dered proper by the present govern- 
ment What emerges is a contradic- 
tion in terms On the one hand, 
it is asserted that the responsibility 
of the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting 1s to provide infor- 
mation about the policies, plans 
and programmes of the government 
That makes it a total government 
mouth-piece, regardless of the needs 
and preferences of the recipients 
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On the other hand, it ıs asserted 
that through two of the media 
units, the functions of information, 
education and entertainment are 
discharged with objectivity and 
balance, which definitely implies 
that the ministry, at least in the 
case of radio and television, will 
take into account all responsible 
and representative interests, 1nclud- 
ing the general public interest to 
whom broadcast programmes are 
directed 


The ministry falls between two 
stools 1n claiming to be exclusively 
representative of government as 
well as equally concerned with the 
people, specially the weaker sec- 
tions. Someone could say, as was 
said 1n Parliament during the Emer- 
gency, that the government 1s chosen 
by the people and therefore in 
whatever 1t does, it has the consent 
of the people. That however would 
be a specious argument, the poli- 
tical and social reality of the peo- 
ple's choice during elections being 
one thing, and the functioning of a 
government while in office quite 
another 


(Ki contradictions are inevi- 
table in a country like ours where 
there ıs no consensus on a com- 
munication policy either on a gov- 
ernmental or a non-governmental 
level The ground 1s therefore fertile 
for any oligarchy to sow the seeds 
of its own choice, to create con- 
fusion or order, balance or imbal- 
ance, objectivity or a relentless 
information machine to promote 
a personality cult Pursuit of cul- 
ture, strengthening the national 
sinews, concern for the poor dear 
people, the downtrodden, the abduc- 
ted, the blinded, the murdered, the 
homeless, the clotheless, the water- 
less then can become slogans and 
labels under which the primary 
objective is of keeping a particular 
party or person or family in power 
till doomsday comes 


Because the problems are peren- 
nial, 1t 1s being argued that a parti- 
cular dynasty should also be ever- 
lasting to solve them because the 
people trust 1t And this message 1s 
coming forth stridently through the 
broadcast media, specially since 
1980, though we are no longer in 
an internal emergency and are sup- 


posed to lead our existence accord- 
ing to true democratic norms There 
is therefore cause for concern about 
the state of broadcasting which 1s 
actively promoting the divine right 
to rule in the year 1981 This ıs the 
main misuse of broadcasting at the 
moment—almost reminiscent of the 
Emergency days 


E, the first time ın the history 
of broadcasting 1n India, the Dass 
Committee report, published in 
August 1977, provided definitions 
and concrete evidence of the misuse 
of mass media under government 
control The full extent of the 
manipulation was not known even 
tothose working in broadcasting 
In a high level meeting in the minis- 
try of I&B, someone from a media 
unit said that there had been a 
serious -disturbance m Turkman 
Gate The presiding officer looked 
surprised Of course the newspapers 
were debarred from publishing the 
news But the surprise of the pre- 
siding officer was gratuitous He 
must have known of Turkman Gate 
through PIB and the news agencies, 
as also that the news had been cen- 
sored 


The same presiding officer.said at 
another meeting that M. Karuna- 
nidhi at that point of time was an 
evil to be destroyed The same Kar- 
unanidhi 1s very much a source of 
support to the Centre now It was 
also advocated those days that intel- 
lectuals of the Vinoba Bhave type 
should be publicised One presumes 
that the same yardstick of intellec- 
tual eminence holds good now 


This 1s not to indulge in retros- 
pect As a promunent journalist, 
Kuldip Nayar, once asked ‘was 
there ever an Emergency”? Within 
three years of the event we are sup- 
posed to have lost our memory but 
it certainly comes flooding back 
when we are told that external 
dangers loom large on the horizon 
Broadcast media must follow this 
line, along with the assertion at the 
highest levels that corruption and 
inflation are universal phenomena 


We live in the best as well as the 
worst of times, according to our 
rulers, and we must reconcile our- 
selves to this state of affairs and 
official broadcast media must im- 


print this reality on our minds. The 
rest should be silence. 


According to the data presented 
by the Dass Committee, broadcast 
media could be manipulated, twis- 
ted and turned upside down in a 
ruthless exercise of political power, 
unheard of in a democracy Goeb- 
bel’s importance as a master of 
black propaganda has been unneces- 
sarily inflated You have to read the 
Dass report to realise how in the 
so-called Coordination meetings, 
every single detail with a bearing 
on the dissemination of information 
was sedulously taken care of As 
most of the media people themselves 
had no access to full information, 
they were like so many babes 1n the 
wood, permitting seen and unseen 
manipulators to direct their actions 


More specifically, the hopes of 
broadcasters had become tied up 
with the assurances of freedom of 
broadcasting given to them from 
time to time at the highest levels, 
beginning wth Nehru, on to the 
Chanda Committee, followed by the 
Verghese Group They know now 
that to ask for freedom of broad- 
casting whether from a Congress or 
a Janata government 1s to ask for 
the moon. Meanwhile, bread and 
butter matter Shorn of all trapp- 
ings, this 1s the reality of broadcast 
ing in India—a government mono- 
poly, which prohibits movement, 
promotes inertia, breeds sycoph- 
ancy, servility, in the name of Joyal 
service to a particular government 
because 1t 1s In power. 


Xu ‘parameters’ emerging from 
the Dass report determining the 
misuse of mass media, could be 
classified as 
(1) Absolute control of the media 
by the government for the gov- 
ernment, served up 1n a ruling 
of the ministry (Sept 12, 
1975), * bemg a government 
depaitment, there was no ques- 
tion of AIR or Television 
adopting an attitude of neut- 
rality, or be concerned about 
their credibility.” Three days 
earlier (9975), the Prime 
Minister ın person had asked 
the station director of radio 
TV ‘who 1s credible?’ 
(11) Contmuous efforts to build up 
the image of the Prime Minister 
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.violation takes 


with a relentless pursuit of a 
personality cult centering round 
not only the PM, but also 
Sanjay Gandhi and his Youth 
Congress 

(11) Abrogation of the AIR Code 
which among other "don ts 
forbade attacking the integrity 
of the judiciary 

(iv) Special projection of those in 
broadcast programmes who 
unhesitatingly could commend 
the order of the day and eulo- 
gise the rulers by name along 
with a few mildly. dissenting 
voices carefully thrown in to 
demonstrate ‘balance’ and ‘ob- 
jectivity” (collaborators, please 
note!) 


These are ‘parameters’ for the 
destruction of the broadcast media 
which are actually meant to stimu- 
late positive thought, enjoyment and 
awareness, 1f not action 


( interregnum between 1977-79 
was filled in by the Janata. One 
may blame the Janata as much as 
one likes for the hesitant step to- 
wards- freedom of the broadcast 
media which the proposed Prasar 
Bharati Bill revealed One can cas- 
tigate them for promising genuine 
autonomy, but when in power 
showing unwillingness to grant it in 
full constitutional measure Itis a 
slip which the Janata as 1t then was 
should always regret An Act of 
Parliament would not have been 
easy for anyone to dilute or disre- 
gard But on the credit side, the 
Janata (1) restored the AIR Code 
and (11) prohibited by express orders 
the cult of personality 


Since the period of Emergency 
represents the classic example of 
misuse of mass media, the point to 
consider is whether any or all of the 
‘negative’ parameters mentioned 
earlier, are operational now or not 
The case here is that they are dis- 
cernible, overtly or covertly, the 
total effect bemg the same as one 
experienced during the Emergency 


True that the Janata Govern- 
ment’s orders have not been rescind- 
ed formally, but in actual fact their 
place practically 
every day on radio and television 
If m the examples which follow, 
television ıs mentioned more often, 


it ıs not that radio is immaculate. 
The sound recording of program- 
mes, specially relating to the Prime 
Minister, gets repeated in full or ın 
edited form on 1adio The pool copy 
of television news originates 1n the 
radio's news room For example, 
the disregard of the AIR. Code and 
the building-up of a cult of persona- 
lity are common to both radio and 
television, as news reporting centres 
round the Prime Minister Opening 
every news bulletin with “The Prime 
Minister said ’” which had become 
a joke 1s back with us. 


O, April 6 this year, a major step 
toward infringement of the AIR 
Code, which expressly forbids criti- 
cism 1n the nature of a personal tirade 
against any State government was 
taken That day Doordarshan devot- 
ed 40 minutes of its four-hour trans- 
mission in doing just that Sheikh 
Abdullah was mentioned in the 
Prime Munister’s speeches ın Kash- 
mir His government was called 
communal, undemocratic and un- 
grateful to Cong(I) These were 
political speeches by the Cong(I) 
president, broadcast as being made 
in her capacity as Prime Minister to 
justify their screening, with no right 
of reply by those criticised On AIR 
and Doordarshan, the distinction 
between Party President and Prime 
Minister stands destroyed 


The inquiry report’s findings on 
the Pitis crash as adapted for broad- 
cast news on August 6 suggested the 
main cause being the loss of Sanjay 
Gandhi’s glasses during flight, and 
the absence of corrective glasses 
with Subhash Saxena The fact that 
Gandhi was 1n. command was not 
mentioned Gandhi has since, on his 
grandfather’s birth anniversary, been 
given its highest award of ‘Bharat 
Sapoot’ by the ‘National Integration 
Assembly’ Poor Captain Saxena for 
his lack of corrective glasses must 
suffer ignominy The I & B Ministry 
had already put Sanjay Gandhrs 
birth and death anniversary in the 
list of official observances by the 
broadcast media 


After the tragic death of Sanjay 
Gandhi, the names of his ‘succes- 
sors’ started being mentioned, 1nclu- 
ding that of his wife written up as 
Durga, reminding us of paintings by 
the celebrated Hussain exhibited. to 


the PM in the company of DK. 
Barooah with a Doordarshan 
camera following the sequence 
There was no mincing of words 
about who was to succeed whom. It 
was explicit that a successor to the 
Prime Minister was being proffered. 
Doordarshan seized on the realities 
of the situation earlier than anyone 
else by shadowing Ray Gandhi, 
who was then still a pilot, and his 
son, even at school theatricals. By 
now Bam Gandhi is an MP and 
has expressed himself on the virtue 
of the people's faith being placed in 
a family, as well as on other matters 
of national and international 1mpor- 
tance. Therefore, if his pronounce- 
ments now receive respectful atten- 
tion on radio and television, there 
should be no surprise. After all, 
even the foreign correspondents con- 
sider him important enough copy, 
which amounts to legitimizing the 
personality and succession cult. 


Å ote: glaring example of the 
misuse or abuse of television 1s the 
special appointment of a former 
film story writer as Additional 
Director General of Doordarshan 
He 1s the enfant terrible that has 
been brought in by the government 
to ‘improve’ programmes The post 
requires knowledge, at a senior 
level, of the medium, its manage- 
ment, administration. and finance 
through which a TV network opera- 
tes The qualification of the holder 
of this post ıs that he used to 
present the *Parikrama' programme 
from Bombay 


One is not concerned about the 
additional director general as a 
person He may be an excellent man. 
But as a viewer, one 1s concerned 
about his insistence on frequent 
appearances on television, of his 
own volition, which seems to be his 
only contribution, and which being 
a public fact 1s subject to comment 
His performance in itself sums up 
what may be described as misuse of 
broadcasting without let or hind- 
rance 

Three strands are visible ın the 
1mage that the ADG created of him- 
self on television 


First and foremost, it 1s the use 
of ‘I’, the first person singular, 
through which we must acknowledge 
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that we are face to face with a self 
proclaimed gemus who considers 
the viewers his captive flock It 1s 
personal publicity in the most 
blatant fashion, strictly forbidden to 
any member of the staff 


Secondly, and only secondly, he 
choses to publicise the Prime Min- 
iter in the true melodramatic 
manner of a Bombay film writer 


Thirdly, he seeks to publicise the 
government’s and his own alleged 
concern for the poor, the handi- 
capped, the abducted and even the 
pigeon-fanciers, like a magician pro- 
ducing rabbits out of a hat and 
wanting applause 


Margeret Thatcher’s visit becomes 
an occasion for the ADG to com- 
pare and contrast her with Indira 
Gandhi to prove that one represents 
capitalist values, and the other the 
aspirations of the common people. 
The ADG has used the birthday of 
the PM to reach mixed-metaphor:- 
cal heights ‘Sixty Crore Doors’, 
the title of his programme, was to 
mean a door each for every citizen 
of India at 1, Safdarjung Road 
through which he could enter for 
succour. This beats the gasidahs 
that poets composed to please 
Mughal emperors, but it 1s derived 
from the same tradition, apparently 
acceptable in the eighties in India. 
Isn't Rajiv Gandhi supposed to have 
remarked that feudalism 1s not dead 
in India, yet 


E ADG surpassed himself in 
his concern to uproot social evils by 
bringing a five-year-old boy to face 
the camera for a full 25 minutes in 
the TV studio on October 22, the 
story-line being that the boy's father 
had killed his mother and therefore 
the boy wanted to kill his father. 
Obviously, it was the father, 1f he 1s 
a convicted killer, who should be 
the subject of interview, whereas the 
boy should be in the care of a 
psychotherapist 


People say they cried when they 
saw the boy being brutalised ın the 
studio. Anyone else would have got 
the sack for perpetrating such a 
horror of a programme which might 
well damage the psyche of the child 
irreparably It was unethical broad- 
casting 1n the extreme, and the man 


responsible for it is supposed to 
improve Doordarshan's program- 
mes as a whole! 


It 1s clear that the ADG enjoys 
unlimited ministeria] patronage 
The I&B Minister took the unprece- 
dented step of inviting a newspaper 
reporter on September 25 to ‘defend’ 
the ADG against some news stories 
that had appeared about malprac- 
tices directly attributed to the ADG 
(the minister had already defended 
the ADG ın Parliament) The report 
of the meeting, first with the min- 
ister and the ADG, and then with 
the ADG alone, published in a 
national daily on September 26 and 
27 makes fascinating reading for 
those interested in the misconduct 
of broadcast media at the highest 
level to shield a protege ij 


Assuming for a moment that the 
ADG 1s a genius one still wonders 
how he can get away with the state- 
ments he makes in public. Soon 
after he joined, in an interview to a 
Bombay magazine in December 
1980, among other things, he said 
(1) He had been station director 
in Delhi and the present Direc- 
tor General Doordarshan used 
to be his assistant This ts 
untrue The ADG used to be 
a script writer and the present 
DG used to be his boss as an 
Assistant Director 

(1) “If the income tax people will 
excuse me, I was already 
making tons and tons of 
money ' This point about the 
ADG being excessively loaded 
with money came up again in 
the daily newspaper interview 
published on September 27 


All this notwithstanding, accord- 
ing to a report published ina Delhi 
fortmghtly on October 1, the minis- 
ter for I&B, 1s ‘willing’ to ‘oblige’ 
the ADG by making him DG That 
should really fill the cup of joy, 1n 
recognition. of proven profession- 
alism and integrity Though what 1s 
the obligation which should be 
rewarded is not clear 


T. minister himself ıs not averse 
to using television to publicise him- 
self at the slightest opportunity 
The thinking seems to be that those 
engaged in yeoman service to build 
a personality cult for the Prime 


Minister have every right to use 
television for their own ends Gone 
are the days when an I & B minister 
gave instructions that his picture 
should not appear on Delhi tele- 
vision but it should be used at 
other stations — the fear being that 
the minister's own appearance on 
the screen might be noticed at the 
PM's house 


Sathe, during a telecast not long 
ago, told a group of newspaper 
editors that the PM desired that 
broadcasting should be in contact 
with the people The novel method 
that Sathe has evolved 1s to preside 
every three months over a one hour 
TV programme with the local 
station’s teleclub members, thereby 
usurping the jurisdiction of the local 
director 


N dn to the news broadcast 
on November 15, Sathe has since 
met members of the Madras TV 
Clubs on television If about 50% of 
Indians are below the poverty line 
and cannot afford a TV set, which 
segment of the population 1s Sathe 
reaching? And even when he 
does réach anyone what has he to 
say? Perhaps something like what 
he said when opening the Bangaiore 
TV lnk on November 1 ‘Mrs 
Gandhi is the most popular com- 
municator ın the world, the hope 
of developing countries and res- 
pected by the devei,ped world ” 


The general impression is that 
Mrs Gandhi does not disclose her 
mind unless and until she wishes 
to What does Sathe gain by making 
such a statement? That it will be 
put up to the PM as evidence of 
fervent loyalty, or as an analysis of 
the state of communication 10 the 
world made by the Information and 
Broadcasting Minister of India? 


Misuse of broadcast media is 
inherent when the organisation 1s 
controlled by a government, how- 
ever benign and democratic ıt may 
profess to be Anyway, in today's 
world no government professes to 
be authoritarian Not even Paki- 
stan’s or Iran’s Everything that 1s 
done by any government ıs 10 the 1n- 
terest of the poor Loud expressions 
of sympathy for the downtrodden 
are the hallmark of ail rulers, black 
or white, capitalist or socialist 
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Science and technology as an ideology 


KS GANDHI, RS MISRA AND PN KAUL 


P.R K RAO’ 


CURRENT enthusiasm to subordi- 
nate modern science and techno- 
logy (S&T) to societal interests 
is likely to be frustrated ıf ıt ıs not 
accompanied by a critical evalua- 
tion of the ideological perceptions 
involved This article contends that 
two basic reorientations have to 
occur in the prevailing conceptions 
of S&T and of education for 
societal development The first of 
these requires a rejection on the 
one hand of the claim that no prob- 
lem is beyond the reach of S & T and 
on the other of the pursuit of S & T 
to meet any and all unmediated 
needs of a society. The second 
reorientation calls for an edu- 
cational pattern that rejects the 
present professional readiness to 
surrender the right of participation 
in the specification. of goals in 


favour of  achievement-oriented 
tasks in total disregard of the 
necessity for recognising the exis- 
tence of limits on the needs them- 
selves 
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Every society presses into its 
service whatever artefacts it can 
command to meet its necessities 
The recognition that technology 
can play a useful role m human 
betterment is commonplace. Every 
technological invention that has 
been subordinated to that interest 
attests to this recognition Any 
criticism of the failure of a science 
and technology policy in meet- 
ing societal needs and  aspira- 
tions must, therefore, ultimately 
reduce to the following assertion: 


"f 
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The policy adopted fails to sub- 
ordinate S&T to societal interests 
because its makers and executors 
do not either possess the requisite 
competence and understanding, or 
lack the integrity demanded of them 
Possibly both In either case, appro- 
priate political action and formula- 
tion and implementation of an alter- 
native S&T policy are the obvious 
remedies to look for 


Every political action seeks its 
justification in terms of an under- 
lying political theory The two 
together constitute an ideology. It 
would suffice for our purposes to 
identify an ideology with its adhe- 
rents’ perception of reality and 
their desire to transform the reality 
so perceived into certain preferred 
patterns Competing  1deologies, 
then, are those  project-centered 
human thoughts and actions which 
are generated in human aggrega- 
tions in their efforts to resolve 
ambivalences and conflicts in 
thought and action that relate a 
human being to himself, to others 
and to his physical environment 


Ideologies, ın attempting to re- 
solve existing ambivalences and con- 
flicts create new ambivalences and 
conflicts Ideologies, in so far as 
they are perceptions of reality, make 
claim to knowledge and, 1n so far 
as they strive to modify reality, they 
seek power. The claim to know- 
ledge and the contention for power 
by an ideology acquires legitimacy 
in proportion to its ability to re- 
solve existing ambivalences and 
conflicts and to obviate newer ones 
An ideology ıs reflexive if. ıt conti- 
nually and critically evaluates its 
own presuppositions, and can 
modify 1ts perceptions and aspira- 
tions in the light of that evaluation 
An 1deology 1s dogmatic 1f 3t 15. not 
reflexive 
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ith the rise of classical civilisa- 
tions, the 1nstinctive desire of human 
beings to place themselves above 
the acceptance of an ultimate irra- 
tionality found an expression in a 
philosophy that sought an order of 
things, ın particular, an order of 
nature Paradoxical as it may seem, 
it is this instinctive desire for ration- 


ality that, at least in part, accounts 
for their faith in the existence of an 
order of things What lent validity 
to their faith was their observation 
ofa broad recurrence of a great 
many events too insistent to escape 
their attention. But those civilisa- 
tions neither had the knowledge of 
the detailed unfolding of events nor 
did they attempt, with any vigour, 
to pursue such knowledge within the 
framework of rationality They ex- 
pected the sun to rise but thought 
that the wind bloweth where it 
listeth. Their desire for and faith in 
rationality, 1t would seem, was 
matched by a recognition of the 
limits on rationality as an avenue 
for the pursuit of knowledge 


Perhaps they knew that reason 
can err and faith can be musplaced 
The predominantly speculative char- 
acter of their philosophies, their 
preoccupation with why rather than 
how things happen, their concern 
for an inquiry into the final causes 
rather than ‘original’ or “efficient” 
causes, their visions of a remorse- 
less, indifferent fate, their fatalistic 
behaviour as perceived by us, their 
lucid, logical and deductive thinking 
in mathematics and matters of law 
are but ambivalent expressions of 
their simultaneous affirmation and 
rejection of a faith in rationality 


B.. beginning with the sixteenth 
century there gradually emerged in 
the West an ideology which dis- 
trusted every pursuit of knowledge 
that did not base itself on ‘irredu- 
cible and stubborn facts’ * Science 
constituted the theory and techno- 
logy the praxis of that ideology 
Lest we sound nostalgic, let it be 
stated explicitly that the admirable 
combination of a passionate interest 
in concrete facts and patient induc- 
tive generalisation which we char- 
acterise as the scientific temper did 





*That adorable genius, Wiliam James, 
when he was finishing the book ‘Principles 
of Psychology’ wrote to his brother, 
Henry James, ‘I have to forge every sen- 
tence in the teeth of irreducible and 
stubborn facts’ Also, concerning the 
appropriateness of the term, ‘irreducible 
and stubborn facts’, as characterising 
modern S & T, see the article ‘The Values 
of Science’ by Jacob Bronowski in New 
Knowledge in Human Values edited by 
Abraham H Maslow, Harper & Row 
Publishers 1959 
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contribute immensely to human 
knowledge, happiness and power 
over nature As such, our com- 
plait against S&T ıs not about 
the quantum of its contributions 
to human knowledge It is about its 
unreflexive, god-like claims to know- 
ledge and power, and its exploita- 
tive and monopolistic character 


S&T as an ideology 1s monopolis- 
tic and exploitative to the extent 
that 1t forgets that 1t 1s only one of 
the many clarmants to knowledge 
and abrogates to itself the role of 
an arbiter 1n laying down criteria as 
to what constitute ‘irreducible and 
stubborn facts’ This partisan role 
allows science to proclaim what it 
does as the only valid knowledge 
and technology to prescribe the 
goods it makes as the only ones 
worthy of possession The anxiety 
of sociologists and economists to 
fashion their disciplines on the lines 
of physical sciences, the unceasing 
efforts of technologists to produce 
goods which leave genuine needs 
unfulfilled 1s evidence enough of 
S&T’s monopolistic and exploita- 
tive character 


This built-in feature of the 1deo- 
logy of S&T . whose activities 
require no legitimation from the 
“lay” public when seen in conjunction 
with the rise of colonialism account 
for the many ‘exploits’ of S&T — 
vulgar consumption 1n some societies 
at the expense of humiliating pover- 
ty in several others, threats of global 
annihilation, pervasive pollution, 
singular failure to establish com- 
munication with fellow beings in 
spite of spectacular growth in infor- 
mation technologies and means of 
transportation, increasingly organis-* 
ed individual and collective violence, 
to name a few 


E. monopolistic and exploitative 
character of S&T stems from its 
presuppositions concerning the: 
nature of knowledge and the method 
of acquiring that knowledge 
Modern science makes the declara- 
tion that only that which 1s based 
on ‘irreducible and stubborn facts’ 
can constitute knowledge Every- 
thing else ıs pseudo-knowledge if 
not downright falsehood 


Ifa problem of human aggrega- 
tions cannot be posed in terms of 


x 
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“irreducible and stubborn facts”, 
then it 1s not a problem of know- 
ledge in the first instance Our 
understanding of human suffeirng 
and happiness, our appreciation of 
the arts, poetry and beauty, our 
conceptions of justice, love and 
fraternity, our feelings of jealousy, 
hatred, affection and fear are not 
problematic to science They simply 
do not exist unless we are prepared 
to reduce social relations to an 
absurd jungle of correlation coeffi- 
cients, human behaviour to an exces- 
sive or inadequate discharge of 
harmones, human intelligence to 
IQ, life to zero-sum games And 
this reduction to ‘irreducible and 
stubborn facts’ and the subsequent 
‘nothing-but’, non-sequitur explana- 
tions can always be made in the 
cause of science through the time- 
tested practices of inductive genera- 
lisation and deductive argumenta- 
tion 


If ata given stage of development 
of science, we are not quite happy 
with the existing ‘irreducible and 
stubborn facts’ and explanations we 
can always discover new “1 1educible 
and stubborn facts’ and this process 
can go on ad infinitum This tireless 
collapsing of the infinite dimensional 
richness of lifeinto a partially order- 
ed set of numbers constituting 
‘scientific explanation’ is the inner 
dynamic of modern science The 
ideology of S&T not only rejects 
the wisdom of “The Heart has its 
reasons’ but also asserts that if 
reasons exist, 1t can find them in 
principle And how does S&T 
determine whether reasons exist? By 
its faith ın rationality as the only 
source of knowledge 


TL. uncritical, arrogant, god-like 
clam of S&T to all knowledge, 
perhaps, has its origin in human 
history and the western conception 
of man and nature which pits one 
against the other Our ancestors, 
unable to cope with the vagaries 
and fury of nature sought an order 
of nature and discovered gods who 
controlled their destinies We dis- 
pensed with gods and nearly succee- 
ded ın mastering nature by mpos- 
ing some of the human like qualities 
on the non-human world — forces 
of attraction and repulsion, inter- 
actions, uncertainties, pluralistic 
nature, affinities, pressure, growth, 


decay, charge, flow etc . The analogi- 
cal scientific vocabulary betrays the 
origins of ‘irreducible’ facts For 
sure we made them ‘stubborn’ by 
measurement 


Carried away by our successes 
with models of the non-human 
world, and our ability to manipulate 
that world into what we consider to 
be to our advantage, we ambitiously 
reversed the process and explained 
away human phenomenon in non- 
human ‘irreducible and stubborn 
facts' — a few Newtons of force, a 
few grams of this or a few litres of 
that, a movement of a needle this 
way or that, GNP, per capita 1n- 
come, coefficient of correlation 
between obesity and obedience to 
authority or what have you 


‘Dismissing all this as a romantic 
rejection of S&T will not do 
Nor will the assurance that these 
‘mistakes’ will be corrected For, 
the objection is not against ‘these’ 
mistakes but against the uncritical 
nature of the ideology of S&T that 
engages itselfin the alienating effort 
of replacing ‘this’ set of incomplete 
and mistaken explanations by an- 
other ad nauseam 


I, an unbridled faith in rationality 
and a refusal critically to evaluate 
its own presuppositions leads the 
ideology of S&T to claim that no 
problem, in principle, ıs beyond its 
reach, the ideology, in its praxis 
through technology, 1s compelled to 
seek unlimited power Thus, when 
its earlier technological triumphs 
over nature have begun to reveal 
the dark side of the moon and have 
generated new ambivalences in re- 
gard to ecological balance and pol- 
lution, ıt seeks to resolve these 
ambivalences—in consonance with 
its belief that no problem 1s beyond 
its reach — through an ever expand- 
ing net of ‘technological! fixes’ 


If the technologically produced and 
promoted consumption patterns ofa 
society get threatened by fast deplet- 
ing global resources, the ideology of 
S&T seeks to expand its mastery 
over nature through the pursuit of 
renewable resources But, as an 
unreflexive ideology, it will not 
attempt critically to evaluate its 
premises about consumptive abun- 
dance 


If its ideological obsession for the 
search for efficient causes and effi- 
cient technologies lead to capital- 
intensive production, multi-natio- 
nals, corporate activity, creasingly 
centralized systems, and dehumaniz- 
ed individuals, the ideology of S&T 
vainly tries to resolve the ambi- 
valences and conflicts so generated 
through efficient information-tech- 
nologies that fail to establish com- 
munication or even to “entertain 
But ıt wil not halt its onward 
march against nature and man 
alike 


H. is it that S&T as an ideo- 
logy survives 1n spite of 1ts patently 
dogmatic character 1s a question 
that 1s both as intriguing and exas- 
perating as the question, ‘How 1s it 
that a major segment of humanity 
suffers in silence every conceivable 
indignity, injustice, denial and depri- 
vation?’ After all is said and done, 
any ideology to survive either needs 
to acquire some degree of legitimacy 
or has in ıt the potential which 
makes 1t increasingly independent of 
the process of legitimation. It would 
seem that S&T as the most 
*modern' of ideologies does possess 
such a potential Every ideology 
seeks to change the existing struc- 
ture of power relationships in its 
favour through a process of legiti- 
mation by the public at large. 


What distinguishes S&T as an 
ideology from other ideologies 1s 
that its ever new and increasingly 
sophisticated technologies provide a 
potential for substantially expand- 
ing the aggregate power of those in 
control of technology by the pro- 
duction of alarming quantities of 
unrivalled instruments of viol- 
ence and gadgets for mindless indul- 
gence A few dominant men or 
societies can thus subjugate large 
publics into silence through an 
efficient and controlled combination 
of terror and titillation Of course, 
all this 1s done in the name of 


peace, progress, freedom and auto- ^ 


nomy for the individual to unfold 
himself to his creative best 


This ominous capacity of modern 
S&T to acquire illegitimate and 
unrestricted power can abort every 
well-meaning attempt of its critics 
for the adoption of ‘appropriate’ or 


a 


— 
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‘alternative’ technologies unless sup- 
plemented with concurrent efforts 
to rid modern S&T of its uncri- 
tical ideological presuppositions To 
counter so awesome a power, as a 
first step nothing seems to be more 
in order than the creation of an 
equally powerful but informed 
public opinion that demands the 
subordination of S & T to societal 
interests 


In this context, it 1s important to 
note that even many of the advoc- 
ates of ‘appropriate’ technologies 
implicitly share the ideological bel- 
iefs of modern S & T ın so far as 
they seek to create a consumer- 
based society. Not only does S&T 
require to be subordinated to the 
needs of a society, but such an 5 & T 
to be truly scientific and appro- 
priate must also critically examine 
the needs themselves through the 
processes of mediation and educa- 
tion For, otherwise, both the S&T 
and the society will be destroyed in 
the conflagration of consumption 
whose flames they fan with homi- 
cidal compulsiveness. 


The contemporary consumptive 
and  mindless  indulgence-seeking 
western societies demonstrate this 
relentless march to destruction. The 
:mploring but feeble voice of the 
truly educated men 1n those societies 
is simultaneously a measure of the 
value of education and the ruth- 
lessness of the irrational Science 1s 
nothing ifit ıs not educative and 
technology 1s a monster if itis not 
an aid to creative living 
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H. is S&T to be subordinated 
to the needs of a society? How are 
needs to be mediated 1n a society 1n 
which a few indulge in vulgar con- 
sumption, while many cannot even 
eke out a subsistence diet, and all 
aspire to consume more and more, 
thanks to a global information net- 
work? How can vast majorities be 
educated so that they can restrain 
and limit the potential of those in 
control of technology to exercise 
illegitimate power? How 1s the myth 
of all knowing S & T to be exploded 
in the face of its cumulative trium- 
phs? These are some of the many 
problems whose solutions have to 
be found through a multi-pronged 
attack 1f societies are to escape the 
ideological fall-out of modern S&T 


Considering their crucial role in 
such a challenging undertaking, 
nothing seems to be more impera- 
tive than educating the educator, 
the scientist, the technologist, the 
philosopher and the sociologist of 
their roles and responsibilities 


A profoundly distressing feature 
of contemporary educational insti- 
tutions 1s that they turn out a large 
number of skilled conformists They 
have lost their autonomous role as 
centres for intellectual entrepren- 
eurship and as agents of mediation 
between the past and the future If 
their autonomy 1s being increasingly 
eroded, 1t 1s not because they are 
radical or non-conformist, but ıt 18 
due to their unabashed acquiescence 
in the present 


This pathetic surrender 1s largely 
an outcome of the highly differenti- 
ated roles a society based on the 
ideology of S&T prescribes to its 
various institutions Technological 
efficiency calls for specific role 
assignments Within such a frame- 
work, education is no longer an 
integrating and liberating experience, 
but ıs merely an efficient process 
for the transmission and acquisition 
of specific skills 


The educational institution 1s an- 
other assembly line. Its products are 
professional men with specialised 
skills who are available at a price to 
render service As a commodity, 
they are encouraged and even trained 
to believe that they have neither the 
responsibility nor the right of parti- 
cipation in the specification of socie- 
tal goals. As professionals the only 
concern 1s to perform the specialised 
services required of them for a pay- 
ment Whoever pays most gets the 
best service 


While such an alienating pattern 
of education 1s common to all tech- 
nologically founded societies, the 
precise nature and consequences of 
non-participation in the specifica- 


tion of societal goals are different 


in developed and less developed 
countries. 


In developed countries which have 
already achieved a high level of 
economic well-being, non-participa- 
tion leaves the decision-making 
functions entirely in the hands of 


corporate interests whose exclusive 
concern for profits increasingly 
drives those societies towards greater 
and greater levels of consumption 
and dissipation. Generation of needs 
rather than their fulfilment becomes 
the goal of society And in sucha 
society, S&T’s ideological dream 
of equating human betterment with 
technological change finds its fullest 
expression Human life becomes a 
technological determinant 


O, the other hand, in less devel- 
oped countries, where even the mimi- 
mal necessities of life are a distant 
dream to many, refusal of the res- 
ponsibility and surrendering of the 
right for participation by the edu- 
cator and the educated alike accen- 
tuates existing ambivalences and 
conflicts whose resolution becomes 
more difficult For a country hke 
India, securing a modicum of econo- 
mic and social well-being for its 
500 million rural population locked 
up in a complicated web of debasing 
poverty, oppressive tradition and 
shocking illiteracy, should be an 
aspiration and primary goal An 
unconvincing combination of since- 
rity and pressure of the ballot-paper 
has even elicited from the politician 
a declaration to that effect 


But, the educated and the predo- 
minantly urban segment of the 
country 1s indifferent to that goal 
and insensitive to that aspiration. 
Their indifference and insensitivity 
to so human a concern 1s a measure 
of the alienating influence of an 
education founded on ‘irreducible 
and stubborn facts’, even in a 
society in which the S&T culture 
has not yet taken a strong foot-hofd 
With their inherited colonial minds 
and their ‘privileged’ access to a 
westernised education, the educated 
in general and those with higher 
education in particular, have a 
perceptual framework 1n which the 
rural millions and their aspirations 
have no place Through their edu- 
cation, they uncritically embrace 
the values and technologies of 
western technological societies 


With nothing but these tenuous 
connecting links between them and 
the rest of the society, their eager- 
ness to protect their disproportiona- 
tely advantageous economic and 
social position succeeds only in 
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augmenting the existing ambiva- 
lences and conflicts which they seek 
to resolve by strengthening the 
links that fail to connect values and 
technologies of the western techno- 
logical societies As scientists, tech- 
nologists, admunistrators, artists, 
economists, sociologists, salesmen, 
media men, teachers or what you 
will, they are prepared to render 
services — of course for payment — 
that cannot accomplish the societal 
goals to which they are indifferent 


With their failure. of perception 
that equates modernisation with 
westernisation, they blame the poli- 
tical and social system for their 
failures, forgetting that they consti- 
tute 1mpoitant determinants of the 
political and social system even 1f it 
is by default More importantly, 
they fail to recognise that their 
failure stems from their uncritical 
acceptance of the ideology of 
modern S&T that seeks to make 
human life a technological determi- 
nant = 


The universal validity and the 
power of integration of modern 
scientific knowledge is at best a 
one dimensional truth. Techno- 
logies’ ability for human liberation 
1s partial and contingent Modernis- 
ation 1s not the process of pulveris- 
ation of plurahstic cultures 1nto a 
monolithic S&T culture. Education, 
to be a truly integrating and libera- 
ting experience, should be critically 
aware of the presuppositions of 
every ideology and, 1n our times, of 
the ideology of modern S&T Socie- 
ties decay if this basic precaution 
for the survival of human aggiega- 
tions 1s not observed In a decadent 
society the connections with the 
past are ruptured, the future 1s still- 
born and the present perpetuates 
The claim to an ahistorical univer- 
sality of modern scientific know- 
ledge and technological determinism 
are the greatest threats of our time 
to human survival 
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I, the following we suggest some 
measures for the subordination of 
S&T to Indian societal interests Evi- 
dently, any suggestion to be made 
should take into account the cons- 
traints that are present In a world 
divided into nation States with con- 


flicting economic and territorial 
interests, a third-world country like 
India 1s unlikely suddenly to reverse 
its policy of balance of payments 
and defence oriented R&D and 
industrial production founded on 
modern S&T Nor should India, in 
its efforts of countering the ideology 
of S&T, expose itself to the danger 
of failing to tap the benefits of S&T 
That would be throwing the baby 
out along with the bathwater 


O. suggestions are premised on 

the belief that subordinationo S&T 
to societal needs and rejection of 
S&T as an ideology can occur only 
when the vast majorities of Indian 
society are educated about the true 
nature and role of S&T, and its elite 
— in particular, the practitioners 
of S&T—are 100ted in their society 
We hold that the creative potential 
of a society can be harnessed 
through institutional structures that 
provide for informed participation 
and exercise of power by its collec- 
tive 


The very dynamics of informed 
participation and exercise of power 
will give birth to a new generation 
of intelligentsia rooted in their 
society Contemporary Indian 
society 1s characterised by an “ntel- 
ligentsia? who are pathetic and 1n- 
glorious imitations of their counter- 
parts in the West, and by its vast 
majorities that hope to survive by a 
suicidal combination of ignorance, 
apathy, escapism and anarchy In 
such a degenerate society, we are 
aware that efforts for wider partici- 
pation will be resisted by its intelli- 
gentsia, and the creation of inappro- 
priate institutional changes for 
wider'participation and exercise of 
power by vast majorities may mere- 
ly result in a ‘tyranny of the 
masses’ 


The task 1s challenging and calls 
for the utmost collective understand- 
ing and individual courage than we 
seem to possess But, in no case 
should an apprehension or the 
‘tyranny of the masses’ of our ex- 
pert incapacity to establish appro- 
priate institutional mechanisms 
mean perpetuation of violence, 
deprivation and every conceivable 
human indignity, and calling it pro- 
gress and knowledge as the ideology 
of S&T would have us believe 


We limit our suggestions in this 
article to the area of education If 
the ideology of modern S&T 1s to 
be countered, higher educational 
and R&D institutions which are 
its nerve centres must cease to be re- 
plicas of those obtaining in the 
West If S&T 1s to be subordinated 
to societal needs, a new generation 
of intelligentsia rooted in their 
environment should be created To 
do so we must catch them young 
and provide for their primary and 
secondary level of education that 1s 
radically different from what obtains 
now 


E present practice of doling out 
large amounts of abstract and dry 
scientific information unrelated to 
the pupil’s environment only suc- 
ceeds in driving the bright student 
away from his community mto the 
orbit of modern S&T, while turn- 
mg the not so bright into a school 
drop-out without any productive 
skills On the other hand, what 1s 
needed 1s a decentralised education 
which will help a young mind to 
identify resources ın his environ- 
ment, to formulate the needs and 
problems of his community and to 
learn those scientific principles and 
acquire those technological skills 
that are relevant to finding solutions 
to the needs and problems of the 
community We list below some 
suggestions to bring about these 
transformations 


I. Higher Educational and R & D 
Institutions 


(a) Existing higher educational 
and R&D institutions should 
be phased out if they do not 
transform themselves into cen- 
tres of S&T subordinated to 
societal needs and creators of 
knowledge for human better- 
ment 


(b) To make the existing institu- 
tions strive for such a reorien- 
tation, funds that are presently 
allocated to them should be 
gradually decreased and they 
should be asked to earn the 
balance of their budgetary re- 
quirements by 


(1) directing their activities to- 
wards meeting the needs of 
export oriented or large- 
scale industrial and 


defence R & D, all of which 
rely heavily on modern S & 


> 

(1) working on task oriented 
projects for improving the 
living conditions of people 
in rural regions, 

Gu) carrying out research pro- 
jects for an understanding 
of and improvement in 
traditional/survival-techno- 
logical practices of rural 
India, and 

(1v) conducting intensive liter- 
acy programmes and cam- 
paigns about the role of 
S&T for societal develop- 
ment, in rural regions 


II Primary and Secondary 
Educational Systems 


A major objective of primary and 
secondary education should be to 
train a large number of young men 
and women so that they can trans- 
late their native creative talents 1nto 
constructive productive activities 
suited to local needs. Towards this 
end, we suggest the following 


() Primary and secondary educa- | 


tion should be regional and 
vocational 1n nature 
(1) Instruction should be impar- 
ted 1n vernacular languages. 
(11) Educational material on phy- 
sical and natural sciences 
should be centered around 

— problems of health, 
hygiene, sanitation, 

— identification, utilization 
and development of speci- 
fic local resources; fami- 
laarisation with various 
tools used in the extraction 
and processing of those re- 
sources 


(1v) Educational material on 
Humanities and Social Scien- 
ces should help. 

— understanding of socio-his- 
torical and cultural forces 
that characterise their 
society, 

— identify the needs, prob- 
lems, beliefs and practices 
of the community, and 

— develop a spirit of 1dentifi- 
cation with one’s environ- 
ment. 


(v) Eighty per cent of the outlay 
of funds for education should 
be spent 1n rural areas 


(vi) Special rural educational ser- 
vices should be created in each 
region. Teachers, educational 
experts, managers etc should 
be recruited through these 
Services 


(vn) Schools should be run by vil- 
lage/panchayat level commit- 
tees of the community assisted 
by experts and managers 
drawn from the rural educa- 
tional services 


III People Oriented S&T Move- 
ments 


As we have observed elsewhere 
in this article, to counter the ideo- 
logy of modern S&T and to sub- 
ordinate S&T to societal interests, 
public opinion must be mobilised 
Towards this end, village, town and 
district level people-oriented S&T 
cells should be created with the 
following functions to perform 


(1) To educate the public about 
the nature and role of science 
and technology through lec- 
tures, seminars and present- 
ation of case studies. 


(1) To organise mass movements 
to bring into focus the dis- 
benefits of an insufficiently 
regulated industrial society 


(u1) To organise consumer societies 
for boycotting all indigenous/ 
imported inessential and dissi- 
pative goods and activities 
that are paraded as symbols 
of modernity 


5 


If truth were merely a matter of 
empirical facticity, the truth of the 
unhappiness of fellow-beings could 
be rendered false by wiping them 
out of existence Every dominant 
ideology through its institutional 
arrangements creates tts brand of 
institutional inequities and injustices 
In civilisational terms, one measure 
of progress could be the sharpened 
sensitivity with which human beings 
respond to those inequities and 1n- 
justices Iris not clear whether by 
that yard-stick S&T can be consi- 
dered to have made a significant 
contribution to human progress. 
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In the area of environment 


SRI 


MADHAV ASHISH 


THE environment 1s, simply, the 
totality of the world around us, 
including ourselves and our domes- 
ticated animals It 1s a foolish mis- 
take to think, as many people seem 
to, that the environment means only 
rocks, rivers, vegetation, wild ani- 
mals and industrial pollution — 
the things which have been pub- 
licised It ıs everything The ecologi- 
cal saying that everything is related 
to everything else 1s the foundation 
stone of environmental studies The 
environmentalist must always keep 
a vision of the whole within which 
the many parts are related He 
must not specialise too much The 
scale on which he operates is the 
scale of man and what can be seen 
with the unaided eye The further he 
goes below this, the more his vision 
narrows, until he loses sight of the 
wholeness which contains the part 
he examines He must be able to 
call on specialists for 1nformation, 
and he must have enough general 
knowledge to be able to communi- 


cate with them, but he need not be 
an expert 1n the many departments 
of knowledge to which he must 
refer 


The second point to be emphasis- 
ed is that the present problems of 
the environment have been created 
by human beings This stems from 
human ignorance — ignorance of 
the fact that if we take more from 
nature than nature can reproduce, 
then we destroy nature and, in des- 
troying it, we destroy ourselves. 
From ignorance of this have sprung 
both the excessive growth of popu- 
lation and the greedy exploitation 
of natural resources whose disas- 
trous consequences are now threat- 
ening the human race with extinc- 
tion If the race can learn from its 
mistakes, then it may be able to 
survive The law of evolution ıs that 
a species perishes if 1t cannot adapt 
to changing circumstances 


The problem of over population 
has to be stressed because, 1n itself, 


it is responsible for most of the 
physical problems of the environ- 
ment and many of the social pro- 
blems. Acceptable methods of con- 
troling population growth have 
such delayed results that our pro- 
blems are going to get worse before 
they get better Environmental pro- 
grammes in India can produce no 
lasting results unless the population 
component of the problem is tackled 
with as much vigour as reafforesta- 
tion, waterlogging of irrigated land, 
or any other component 


O.. hundred or even fifty years 
ago, the self-destruction inherent in 
over-breeding and the greed and 
selfishness inherent 1n over-exploita- 
tion of resources were not apparent 
A man could pursue his personal 
interests without knowing that his 
activities might threaten the stabi- 
lity of the environment Now, with 
the hugely increased world popula- 
tion and the accelerating consump- 
tion of resources, the total picture 
has changed There is very little 
resilience left in the environment’s 
power of recovery, so that any 
further disturbance of the equih- 
brium may Start an irreversible pro- 
gress of deterioration 


I am not moralising when I speak 
of greed It has now become a 
simple and evident fact that 1f we do 
not tailor our needs to the restricted 
sources of supply, then we stand to 
destroy the very basis of human life 
Since there 1s only one life-support 
system, the environment, any intelli- 
gent man can see that 1f he harms 
what supports another, he harms 
what supports himself We can no 
longer afford to think of ourselves 
as a loosely knit collection of indivi- 
duals, each pursuing his private 
interest. Everything and everyone 1s 
related to everything and everyone. 


The problem of the environment 
is thus rooted in the human mind 
in human attitudes towards the 
world, in exaggerated expectations 
of what life should provide These 
expectations are not merely the 
Juxurious standards of living pro- 
jected by modern advertising The 
village father’s expectation that his 
two sons will get government jobs 
and each send him at least twelve 
hundred rupees a year, and that four 


sons would send twice as much, 1s 
also an expectation that stems from 
ignorance of the limits to population 
growth and economic growth set by 
the limited size of the earth and its 
resources 


The common belief that science 
and technology will provide solu- 
tions to all our problems 1s another 
exaggerated expectation The steady 
increase 1n scientific discoveries and 
their technological application 
permits us to assume they will con- 
tinue in the future However, this 
assumption 1s no proof either that 
specific problems will be solved o1, 
even 1f they are, that their solutions 
will come 1n time to be effective, or 
that their utilisation will be socially 
acceptable, or that they will not 
have unforeseen consequences which 
are worse than the problems they 
solve 


The concept of limitation. must 
not be confused by issues of social 
Justice Even 1n regard to replace- 
able resources, the earth can sus- 
tain production of much less than 
is now being taken from it, although 
improved management could result 
1n increase in some areas The share 
that goes to the village farmer and 
landless labourer must be increased 
But, if there is going to be anything 
to share, the labourer, like everyone 
else, must share the cost in terms 
of understanding and self-restraint 


(KÉ brings us to one of the most 
important aspects of environmental 
regeneration in a country where 
almost every square centimeter of 
land 1s directly contributing to some- 
one’s livelihood Any steps taken 
to restore the environment will 
sunultaneously disturb the people 
whose livelihood 1s intimately linked 
with the particular area under treat- 
ment 


The ecological approach views 
these people, not as alien marauders 
who must be driven out in order to 
save the land, but as one commu- 
unity in the ecosystem which has 
increased itself at the expense of the 
others — one of the many com- 
munities which make up an eco- 
system, the well-being of whose 
parts depends on the well-being of 
the whole Since the numbers of the 
people cannot be intentionally re- 


duced, the ecological balance can 
be restored only by resto1ing the 
earth’s capacity to produce the 
quantities of food, fodder and fuel 
which it origmally produced, but 
which have decreased due to care- 
less and wasteful land management 
customs and inequitable systems of 
land distribution 


| | e can stil] do this in India, 
because we have millions of hect- 
ares of ‘waste’ land where restored 
productivity may be as much as ten 
times the present yield However, if 
the population continues to increase, 
even this will not suffice On the 
assumption that this will not happen, 
the aim must be to restore the 
wastelands with the sorts of vege- 
tation which will supply the needs 
of the majority, and not with com- 
mercially valuable crops which pri- 
marily benefit the small industrial 
and business communities Econo- 
mists and planners sometimes need 
reminding that people eat food and 
their cattle eat fodder — not money 
On the other hand, if commercial 
interests are to be withheld 1n favour 
of supplying the basic needs of the 
people on the land, then the people 
on the land must exercise restraint 
to allow the vegetation to grow. The 
incentive for the exercise of res- 
traint is a rapid and demonstrable 
increase in supphes of fuel and 
fodder, with consequent increase in 
food The price of the restraint can 
usually be measured in terms of 
not more, but more profitable, 
labour 


Ecology — the economics of the 
environment has different norms 
from those of the economics of pro- 
fit-oriented industry The environ- 
mentalist should therefore examine 
his own outlook on life He will 
probably find that his view has been 
formed on the model of the current 
social and economic system which 
is leading the world to disaster. 
Here a reminder 1s needed that it 
makes no difference who owns the 
means of production, if they are all 
driven by the same greedy life ex- 
pectations If the environmentalist 
does not understand the inherent 
falsity of the system and the mental 
attitudes from which it has sprung, 
he will not understand why, when 
planning for reafforestation, the 
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prevention of floods and erosion, or 
the reorganisation of land and cattle 
management, he must simultaneo- 
usly deal with the mental attitudes 
and expectations of all the people 
affected by the plan, and he will not 
understand why his beneficial pro- 
posals get blocked by politicians 
and the pressure groups which fund 
politicians 


Itisa relatively easy matter to 
allot funds, plan the administration 
of an afforestation programme and 
give orders for its implementation 
But how 1s one to get fuel and 
fodder plantations established when 
the administrative institutions at the 
grassroots are controlled by local 
politicians whose interests lie in 
exploitable cash returns from com 
mercial. species? How 1s one to 
ensure that planted trees will be 
allowed to grow, if one has not 
taken into account the attitudes 
and needs of the people who for 
generations have been using the 
land for their own purposes? How is 
one to persuade millions of farmers 
not just that there are not, but that 
there cannot be enough jobs for 
all their sons, and that there can- 
not be sufficient forests to supply 
their grandsons with fuel and timber 
if they continue producing children 
at the present rate? 


T. answers to these questions 
are not found only in economics 
They also he in the human mind 
first in understanding local pro- 
blems 1n the entirety of their inter- 
relatedness, then in conveying that 
understanding to the entire local 
population through school and 
adult education, and through care- 
fully and intelligently produced 
communications programmes Even 
this will not achieve the object 
unless the people have majority con- 
trol of their local administration, 
are themselves involved in. an on- 
going analysis of their situation, 
and the feedback from them ıs 
included in the programme People 
who are not aware of the issues at 
stake, even to the extent that they 
are affected in the immediate future, 
wil never co-operate in the steps 
needed to put things right The 
message has to reach not only 
village people, but also industria- 
lists, businessmen and politicians 
Even research specialists need to 


understand how their specialised 
subjects fit into the total pattern 


This does not mean that attempts 
to improve the material environ- 
ment should not be begun at once 
It means that educational program- 
mes should also be begun at once 
It also means that one cannot 
isolate an environmental problem 
from its social, political and eco- 
nomic repercussions 


A Specialised study, like the 
eutrophication of a lake, will ramify 
into agriculture and industry, the 
economics of local labour and raw 
materials, and into municipal and 
State politics If the study ıs inter- 
preted as posing a threat to vested 
interests, any programmes which 
emerge from 1t will be blocked, for 
the unselfishness demanded by a 
balanced view of the environment 
is not commonly found amongst 
people dedicated to and mentally 
conditioned by the current econo- 
mic outlook The protection of 
vested interests can go to extremes 
a proposal for a course in environ- 
mental education which aimed to 
teach U P hill students about their 
own environment was said to have 
been blocked by what 1s known as 
the ‘forest lobby’ It appears that 
the involvement of students in the 
Chipko movement’s agitation to 
ban the felling of trees. led these 
people to fear that school education 
would increase these threats to their 
interests 


EF Schumacher, author of 
Small 1s Beautiful, once wrote, 
‘Our task 1s to look at the world 
and see it whole’ If we are to have 
development plans which fulfil the 
need for environmental regenera- 
tion, the task of the planners 1s to 
see the environments of the Indian 
continent in their entirety, and not 
to lose sight of their wholeness in a 
welter of detailed specialisations 
This 1s not just a policy It demands 
a capacity of the human mind 
which not everyone possesses, but 
which can be developed It 1s 
imperative that the men who plan 
for the environment should have 
this capacity But unless steps are 
taken to spread awareness of the 
holistic concept of the environment 
to every corner of India, the gap 
between planning and implemen- 
tation will not be closed. 


The demands of our era 


DC HOME 


CIVILIZATION is at an undreamt 
of new apex With its flags on the 
moon, satellites orbitting the planet, 
spaceciaft probing the great beyond, 
researches very near unravelling the 
mystery of hfe, and so on, its 
mystery over nature seems com- 
plete 


But, there are seers and savants 
who suspect that having stormed 
the very heavens, homo sapiens are 
turning homo insapiens. And many 
of the things happening before our 
own eyes seem to lend validity to 
their macabre musgivings 


Thanks to the conquests of science 
and technology, the productivity of 
labour has been augmented to such 
lengths that ıt ıs now possible to 
perform what will be the noblest of 
human achievements an  anti- 
poverty revolution leading to the 
establishment of a global egalitaria- 
nism which ensures abundance for 
everybody everywhere, albeit limi- 
tedly at the beginning but unlimi- 
tedly before very long 


As early as 1972, Yugoslavia’s 
Ales Beblar in the Azad Memorial 
Lecture in New Delhi took occasion 
to push home the same idea “The 
level of scientific knowledge and 
technological knowhow reached at 
the present moment forms the pros- 
pect of a prosperous and happy life 
for the entire human race, free from 
hunger and all kinds of want, with 
adequate housing, clothing, food, 
schooling, medical assistance, and a 
high level of culture ’ 


Beblar was not saying anything 
new, however Twelve years before 
him, Great Britain’s historian, 


Arnold J Toynbee, said as much in 
his Azad Memorial Lecture * tech- 
nical advance,’ said he, ‘has gone to 
lengths which are making it feasible 
to give a fair share in the amenities 
of civilization to the whole of man- 
kind ’ 


The fact ıs that the splitting of 
the atom signified an unprecedent- 
ed spurt in scientific and technologi- 
cal progress which has enabled man 
to perform muracles But the anti- 
poverty revolution 1s still as far off 
a cry as ever Crocodile tears are no 
doubt being shed now and then in 
profusion, sometimes even with a 
bit of breast-beating, over the two- 
thirds of humanity stil abjectly 
poor with 800 million living below 
the subsistence level, which 1n. plain 
words means starvation But what 1s 
given top priority by civilization 1s 
a programme that 1s hable to end 1n 
the self-annihilation of the species, 
the arms race It robs the human 
race or, rather, the toiling majority 
which is the creator of wealth, one 
million dollars a minute amounting 
to about 500 billion dollars a year 
to produce horror weapons that are 
not only devoid of any use value 
whatsoever, save in a war, but are 
liable to bring an end to the world 


Only the other day, a UN fact 
sheet let drop the bit of news that 
the roughly 40,000 nuclear warheads 
of the great powers have a total 
explosive strength of one million 
Hiroshima bombs or more than 
three tons of TNT for every man, 
woman and child on earth It ıs also 
said that horror weapons stockpiled 
in the arsenals of — not all the 
great powers — but just the two 
super powers are more than enough 
to turn into a mass of radio-active 
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rubble a planet a few times bigger 
than the tiny one we inhabit Is a 
thermo-nuclear holocaust the pana- 
cea for the ills mankind 1s now such 
a prey to? 


'The ceaseless creation of artificial 
wants that tend to get more and 
more sophisticated as well as cost- 
her and costher, and the diversion 
of another huge quantum of civiliz- 
ation's industrial energy to their 
manufacture are indicative of 
myopic thinking There 1s no deny- 
ing that until recently consumption 
was a great 1ncentive to progress It 
kept the life-style reflective of pro- 
gress, stimulated inventiveness in 
the realm of productive activities, 
subserved the emergence of a world 
personality through cosmopolitaniz- 
ation of certain wants, and gave 
dignity to the species that were out 
to conquer nature 


B. with science and technology 
m a position to help labour gene- 
rate abundance for egalitarian dis- 
tribution, the cult has turned a 
roadblock to further progress which 
the logic of history assumes will be 
routed via the anti-poverty revolu- 
tion The rationale of it 15 not too 
far to seek When mankind’s his- 
torical development has entered the 
phase of a global anti-poverty revo- 
lution, the main task before civiliza- 
tion is to turn people away from 
consumerism 


Today, individuals, classes and 
also countries, whether feudal, capi- 
talist or socialist, have cornered 
the global purchasing power to the 
máÁximum, this cult, together with 
the obsession with armaments can- 
not but pervert the role of the 
world’s productive forces, both 
material and social, as it indeed has 
The abundance includes not only 
horror weapons that are unavoid- 
ably destructive when used and 
accumulated waste when in stock- 
piles, but also luxury goods and 
services which the affluent few alone 
are in need of 


This 1s not all Although only the 
very rich can afford the luxury 
goods and services the market 1s 
always flooded with, everybody — 
even a town dwelling beggar — falls 
a ready dupe to their lure, with the 
result that the desire to have as 


many of them as possible 1s today 
one of the main incentives to hard 
work What ıs more, it ıs perhaps 
the strongest stimulant to the acqui- 
sitive mentality, which history has 
reduced to an anachronism by creat- 
ing the material foundation of an 
abundance economy on the global 
plane 


The rich-poor syndrome was not 
nature-created On the contrary, at 
a certain level of its historical deve- 
lopment in deep antiquity, the 
species attained a stage known as 
primitive communism to which per- 
haps the popularly believed golden 
age refers. Poverty was born during 
the inchoative phase of civilization 
and congealed into a semi-eternaliz- 
ed condition of progress by the ad- 
vent of slavery 


The begettor of it was not human 
perversity, however It was the price 
the overwhelming majority of the 
species had to pay for general pro- 
gress. The division of labour it had 
entailed set afoot a whole range of 
processes of which the present level 
of scientific and technological ad- 
vance is the latest culminating point 
The time is now for civilization to 
redeem the debt it owes to the multi- 
tude, historically, morally, logically 


But what had originated under the 
dictates of history did not take long 
to breed the toughest of human fail- 
ings the acquisitive mentality The 
cult of consumerism and invented 
wants, which 1s substituting religion 
as a social force, provides this 
anachronism with a lavish source 
of nourishment The fact that the 
cult has penetrated the socialist 
comity of nations without meeting 
any spontaneous resistance from the 
people has a moral that merits 
special attention For socialism 1s 
as much indebted to the global 
multitudes for its inchoation and 
success as capitalism 1s 


I, iS history which has assign- 
ed top priority to the global anti- 
poverty revolution When this hap- 
pens the wheels of progress get 
moving inexorably and irresistably 
Millions and millions are as a mat- 
ter of fact already thrown into the 
throes of ıt The majority of them 


are from the former colonies But 
those who constitute the other con- 
tingent belong to the rest of the 
world and embrace not only the 
but also the liberal intelligentsia In 
have-nots other words, the anti- 
poverty revolution ıs already a glo- 
bal phenomenon 


B. the situation 1s not without 
its snags, some of them of the first 
magnitude The millions involved 
1n 1t do not exactly know what they 
are fighting for Worse stull, al- 
though what they are involved ın 1s 
the noblest of all the tasks humanity 
has ever performed, the philosophy 
without which it 1s impossible to 
perform any task of such magnitude, 
is lacking The late Jack Woddis, a 
British Marxist, threw the point in- 
to bold relief when he said in his 
New Theories of Revolution publish- 
ed in 1972. 

“On a total global scale millions are 
involved 1n political struggle They 
are awakened as never before, and 
naturally bring with them their own 
ideas as to what 1s wrong with the 
world and what needs be done 
We are faced with so many new 
and acute problems that we cannot 
afford to adopt a rigid, dogmatic 
attitude towards new ideas as if 
everything had long ago been set- 
tled by Marx and Lenin’ 


It 1s, however, lamentable that 
Woddis blinked at one point of 
sovereign importance. The new 
ideas he spoke of have one point in 
common which 1s as old as the hills: 
belief 1n violence *The world', says 
Bertrand Russell in his Has Man a 
Future? ‘in which we live has been 
shaped by some 6,000 years of orga- 
nized warfare’ And organized war- 
fare means violence in its naked 
form 


But even the 1mmortal seer and 
savant has omitted to mention a 
more pertinent fact about the vio- 
lence organized warfare brings into 
full play In the civilized world its 
immutable, omnipresent and all- 
powerful embodiment 1s the State 
Not a single one of the new ideas 
with which the realm of insurgent 
thought is surfeit offers an even 
remotely tangible suggestion of how 
the anti-poverty revolution can be 
conducted without relying on the 


sovereignty of violence over human 
society today? 


It is this global spectrum that 
prompts one to try to puzzle out 
whether or not any logic of history 
was behind the emergence of 
Gandhism in the wake of Marxism’s 
greatest achievement, the October 
Revolution, marking the onset of 
sociahsm which now has one-third 
of the world under its flag 


M, was not an historical 
fortuty It was the offshoot of a 
new phase 1n the endless self-evolu- 
tion of the species The capitalist 
revolution fought victoriously under 
the banner of 'Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity’ but was overtaken by a 
curious crisis, the crisis of success, 
which took only a little over a 
quarter century after 1789 to come 
about The metropolitan West was 
giddy with prosperity and power 
but there was also unspeakable 
poverty among 1ts masses, especially 
among the workers, who refused to 
accept their fate submissively They 
grew particularly rebellious im 
England, then famous as the work- 
shop of the world Luddism, the 
machine smashing movement that 
marked the inchoation of the labour 
movement in the West, rocked the 
country for over half a decade that 
saw Napoleon's fall at Waterloo. 
The ‘Peterloo Massacre’, the Char- 
tist movement combined, as did 
several other kinds of agitation to 
form the embryonic stage of trade- 
unionism These had their echo in 
the continent also, especially in 
France, leading to the birth of what 
is known as Utopian Socialism of 
which Robert Owen, Saint-Simon 
and Fourier were the tallest advo- 
cates 


Marxism arose 1n the process of 
turning socialism from an utopia 
into a science orientated insurgency. 
Says J.D Bernal in his Science in 
History ‘By the middle of the 
(nineteenth) century it appeared 
that their (workers’) struggles and 
sufferings were 1n vain . Owenism, 
Chartism, or Utopian Socialism, for 
all the enthusiasm they generated, 
failed to effect any significant 
change. What was needed in the 
nineteenth century was a science of 
society that would be effective... in 
securing the control of society by 
the people who formed part of it 


‘To create that science of society 
was to be the great achievement of 
Marx and Engels’ 


That Marxism 1s socialism made 
scientific is proved to the hilt by its 
success The fifteen countries now 
under the socialist flag took and 
are taking their guidance from it If 
they are a house divided against 
itself and if, to come to an issue 
more fundamental in the challenge 
it poses to civilization as a whole, 
the sovereignty of violence 1n human 
affairs 1s, instead of getting attenu- 
ated one jot, made ever more omni- 
potent and obtrusive, it is no 
refutation of the scientific thrust of 
Marxism The two great founders of 
the philosophy, Marx and Engels, 
especially the latter, took occasion 
on times without number to hammer 
home that ‘nothing 1s final, absolute, 
sacred’, that ‘a perfect society, a 
perfect “state”, are things which 
can only exist 1n imagination’, and, 
finally, that ‘science mounts from 
lower to ever higher levels . with- 
out ever reaching a point at 
which 1t can proceed no further and 
where it would have nothing more 
to do than fold its hands and admire 
the absolute truth to which it had 
attained’ (Engels in Ludwig Feuei- 
bach) 


To put it 1n a nutshell in Engels’ 
own words nothing endures 'except 
the uninterrupted process of be- 
coming and of passing away, of end- 
less ascendancy from the lower to 
the higher’ (ibid) Because every- 
thing that happens 1s transitory, and 
in a constant state of flux, and it 
must show ‘the transitory character 
of everything and in everything’, to 
quote Engels again, every new situ- 
ation either must have or develop 
imperfections ın consequence of 1ts 
inevitable mutability The onset of 
the era of socialist transition was, 
therefore, nature bound to have 1ts 
tailings 


{ being the case, what 1s 
lamentable about the realities of 
socialism 1n the process of expan- 
sion 1s not that some of 1t has gone 
awry, but that the movement seems 
to be falling short of 1ts obligation 
to its philosophy The most dis- 
tinguishing aspect of Marxism 1s 
that 1t not only enjoins upon its 
adherents to think dialectically but 


has equipped them with an unfailing 
method of doing it correctly, which 
is to be eternally on the alert to 
detect whatever 1s in the process of 
either appearing into or disappear- 
ing from any given situation or any 
of its constituents and, having done 
so, find out the cause-and-effect 
principles involved ın 1t, decide the 
scientifically imperative course of 
action, and follow 1t, keeping vigi- 
lant about what results from doing 
SO 


Unfortunately, Marxists today 
do not seem to be obeying this prin- 
ciple For they are prone to rationa- 
hze whatever happens to go wrong, 
be it Stalinism, the disarray ın the 
socialist camp, the failure of the 
proletariat of the western world to 
herald the socialist transition, leav- 
ing it to find its cradle in partly 
capitalist and partly non-capitalist 
regions of the Euro-Asian Orient, 
such as Czarist Russia, China, Viet 
Nam, etc. 


T.. most disturbing symptom 
of this preference for practical poli- 
tics to dialectical thinking 1s the way 
Marxists seem to rest content with 
denouncing capitalism but failing to 
find out how capitalism has extended 
its life almost at wili For, it perpe- 
tuates the coexistence between these 
two antagonistic social systems, 
which seems to reflect some undetec- 
ted logic of history It has to be 
remembered that the material foun- 
dations of bothis almost the same, 
they being reliant on identical forces 
of production which in their turn 
thrive on constantly advancing scien- 


tific knowledge and technological, 


knowhow What is more, the global 
forces of democracy are not exclu- 
sively concentrated in either. Indeed, 
the anti-fascist war was fought to a 
stupendous victory under a banner 
that threw them together against 
the common enemy 


Lastly, a third world war, which 
18 bound to be thermo-nuclear, will 
not leave either of the two systems 
unscathed In fact, both are likely 
to be exterminated along with the 
planet itself All of which means 
that capitalism and socialism will 
have to learn not only to coexist 
but also to turn the coexistence into 
a source of creative impulses in 
short, to make the completion of 
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the anti-poverty revolution a success 
in an all-embracing unity on a 
global scale 


It ıs in the crystalization of this 
perspective governing the latest 
phase of historical development that 
one can see glimpses of the logic 
behind the emergence of Gandhism 
Here are some of the more striking 
facts ın which they are reflected 
biding faith 1n change of heart as 
an instrument of solving social 
antagonism, resistance to the cult of 
consumerism and ceaseless creation 
of artificia] wants, opposition to 
unjust and predatory wars, striving 
after the 1deal of Ramrajya which 
1n modern terminology should mean 
penetration. of politics, economics 
and statecraft by principles of ethics 
and morality, promotion of the 
anti-poverty revolution. and the 
egalitarian ideal through effective 
injection of the altruistic motive in 
all spheres of life, that of produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption 
of goods and services in particular, 
total abjuration of violence in the 
resolution. of antagonisms of all 
categories, changing the world out- 
look of society and individuals in 
order to make 1t consonant with the 
demands of the anti-poverty revolu- 
tion and the egalitarian deal, 
enriching civilization’s spiritual 
heritage and resistance to its um- 
poverishment due to excessive con- 
sumerism and indulgence in permis- 
sive culture, secularization of the 
concept of truth and religious pur- 
suits, cultrvation of discipline and 
self-analysis at all levels of life, and 
family-planning through controlled 
continence 


i relevance to the contempo- 
rary era of the philosophy these and 
many other teachings of Gandhism 
throw into relief is almost self- 
evident today Gandhi himself was 
unable to drive 1t home and he 
often confessed to his mability ın all 
sincerity and candour Fortunate- 
ly, as Louis Fischer, his Ameri- 
can biographer, has told the world, 
‘Gandhi advanced to greatness by 
doing’, and all his deeds were per- 
formed in the full glare of the 
Indian summer, and they bear out 
our claim What is more, the philo- 
sophy these points throw into rehef 
does seem to owe its origin to the 


intuitive but correct grasp of what 
exactly was going to be at stake by 
the last quarter of our century of 
cataclysmic change In spite of 
acknowledgedly not being a seer, 
savant or historian, his intuition, 
which he called his Inner Voice, 
was incisive enough to have expres- 
sed in his actions and teachings that 
aspect of historical logic which was 
either mvisible or too inchoate to 
look believable during his life This 
can be seen 1f we try to visualize the 
effect of something he had pro- 
posed to have the country do but 
held back from it either in defe- 
rence to opposition or the right 
situation 


Dus the Second World War, 
his 1dea was that India should resist 
non-violently should Japan invade 
her shores or boundaries It evoked 
laughter as being too hair-bramed 
to be taken seriously Some people 
saw in ıt the menacing shadow of 
his pro-axis sympathies No one 
Saw any merit in it We are now 
told that some thinkers in Europe 
have come round to feeling that 
it was worth trying Be that as it 
may, would ıt not have galvanized 
the whole world if one of our politi- 
cal leaders, towering 1n stature with 
a big national following, had got 
the 1dea that as the birthplace of 
positive pacifism, Panchashila type 
diplomacy, the non-alignment move- 
ment and, above all, Gandhism, 
India must offer non-violent resis- 
tance to the Chinese invasion in 
1962 and done so on a massive scale 
in creative emulation of the prin- 
ciple of satyagraha? 


Would ıt not have eclipsed the 
pacifist and spiritual 1mpact of the 
example set by Ashoka after the 
Kalinga armageddon if this leader 
was Jawaharlal Nehru defying the 
bullets showered from power-spout- 
ing Chinese guns? 


Suppose before embarking on this 
first ever non-violent resistance to 
an invader, who happened to be 
of Titantic strength, Jawahar had 
resigned the Prime-Ministership in 
emulation of Gandhi whose fond 
and hand-picked spiritual heir he 
was, and made the action truly and 
immaculately popular, would it not 
have had a global effect with a 
deep secular significance? 


In 1920, at the height of the 
Khilafat-Noncooperation Movement 
Gandhi said ‘I believe absolutely 
that she (India) has a mission for 
the world' (Young India 11 8 1920) 


In 1929 he elaborated this idea 
in reply to some of his critics 
among European Pacifists in an 
article in Young India in the course 
of which he said. *This I know that, 
if India. comes to her own demons- 
trably through non-violent means. . 
If her self-consciousness rises to the 
height necessary to give her a non- 
violent victory ... the world victory 
will have changed and most of the 
paraphernalia of war would be found 
useless ' (Y I of 5929) 


In a radio talk to America across 
the Atlantic from London during 
the Round Table Conference in 
1931 ‘The world ıs sick unto death 
of blood-letting It is seeking a way 
out, and I flatter myself with the 
belief that perhaps 1t will be the 
privilege of the ancient land of 
India to show that way out to 
the hungry world’ (Mahatma by 
DG Tendulkar, Vol III, p 118). 


Would not have India's self- 
consciousness risen to the height 
Gandhi had wanted it to soar, if 
Jawaharlal had chosen to be the 
inaugurator of non-violent resist- 
ance to militarism by man against 
man? 


| Vom the lust for profit and 
power has impregnated India’s 
national ethos to saturation point 
Indeed, ıt wili not be very wrong to 
say that nothing conspicuous hap- 
pens in the country that stirs our 
nobler instincts Everything 1s done 
to suit personal, partisan or parti- 
cularist ends Would not have this 
trend met with popular resistance, 
if it had not been nipped in the bud 
altogether, had Nehru set that 
example? Let all of us ponder dis- 
passionately over it 


In the meantime let all of us try 
to see the logic of history involved 
in the emergence of Gandhism in 
the wake of the socialist transition 
and find out how its relevance to 
the contemporary era can be made 
meaningful not only to our nation 
but to humanity at large 
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District of Gujarat, which was a major centre of rural . 
nationalism 1n the early twentieth century To understand 
the extent and nature of peasant involvement in the 
Gandhian movement, the author examines the complex local 
politics of Kheda at that time, analysing relations between 
the Congress, Gandhi, Vallabhbhai Patel and the peasants, 
as also between sections of the peasantry themselves fif 
Rs 


Domestic Roots of India's Foreign Policy 1947-72 
A APPADORAI 


The force with which independent India made her views on 
international affairs known and acted upon in the period 
1947-72 deserves close and critical study The author has 
isolated five specifically Indian elements the traditional belief 
in non-violence, India being a secular state, the strongly 
socialist bias that the Indian National Congress has evinced 
from the 1930s onwards, the 1mpact of federalism on the 
foreign policy of a state, and finally, and perhaps of greatest 
significance, the personality and ability of Jawaharlal Nehru 
himself The book as a whole provides a comprehensive 
survey of Indian foreign policy 

Rs 80 


A History ef Sri Lanka 
K MEDEÉSILVA 


This book, the first comprehensive general survey of the 
island's history to appear since the middle of the nineteenth 
century, provides a synthesis of the major forces — political, 
economic, social and cultural — which have shaped her 
destiny from legendary origins over 2,500 years ago to the 
present day It begins with her classical age when a 
Buddhist culture in combination with a complex irrigation 
system foimed the basis of a vibrant civilization 

Rs 150 
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high-fashion ready-to-wear 
Our one-stop Indian shop has 


The Cottage is going places 
garments 


Ail over the world With 
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JAG SHIPS 


At Your Service 
For quick and efficient carriage 


entrust your shipments 


The Great Eastern Shipping Company Limited 


Registered Office . 
Mercantile Bank Building, 
60, Mahatma Gandhi Road, 

Bombay - 400 023. 


Telephone No. 274869 Telex : 2719, 2824 
(10 Lines) 2217, 2092 
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x 
asm Selecting 
SC an airline 
is your 
privilege 


Serving you 
iS Ours. 


" (INDIA) PVT.LTD. 
REGD. OFFICE: 
F-12 Connaught Place 
New Delhi-110001 
Phone : 43103, 44023 
KANPUR: 
18/53, The Mall 
Phone : 68171, 52989 


GK&E, D81.1298 





GIFT A GIFT THAT APPRECIATES — 
IOB CASH CERTIFICATES 


You can buy one for as little as 
Rs. 37.20 which will grow to Rs. 100/- 


in ten years. 


Drop in at any of our branches. Five 
minutes is all it takes to buy an IOB 
Cash Certificate. 


ZA 
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Overseas | 
Bank 


Good people to grow with 
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20th century splendour Quite simply, 
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ituated Close to the city’s business, t 
shopping and entertainment area, GE Gig eebe M Ja , 
i offering excellent service beautiful poem in brick and wood— ; 
E The Rambagh Palace, Jaipur The Fort Aguada Beach Resort 
5 Created at the herght of the 2 
P graciousness and splendour of Jaipur g 
7 Now offered to you as a hotel SA 4 
: A delicate fusion of the medieval and SRT PRA OR OER 

the contemporary Ee S, CA e ER M ba $ E 
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The Fisharman's Cove, Madras 
ES A Located on a secluded casuarina- "e 
oe aaa ERE fringed beach like a golden secret ^ 
e The Tay Mahal Hotel, New Delhi Just a 32 km drive from Madras : 
The latest addition to the Taj chain i 
A splendid abode of grace, created to l 
accentuate the magnificence of India's SE 
capital ^ Ki EE Sg 
The Lake Pa apur 
S Once upon a time the Ranas of Mewar 
held court hera Now it is a unique e 
, hotel Complete with all manner of * 
^ 20th century fittings and amenities D 
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Tay Coromandel Hotel, Madras e Ro EN MR 
e finest hotel in Madras, mere TEE ^ 
minutes from the city centre A serene Ba? a A, 


The Tay Holiday Village, Goa 
reflection of the age-old Tay tradition, Adjacent to the Fort Aguada Beach 


Resort A variety of cottages 










= landscaped to create a typical 12141444 A A , 5 
F: Goan environment FRES BB e sbi. 
i For reservations contact: ree E a ROA ae: 
e Central Reservation Service, The Ta) Group of Hotels, Tha Tay Mahal Pand Hotel, Madur 
Inter» Continental, Apollo Bunder, Bombay 400 039, India Tel 243366, 242524 Gei S Ve? a a, Unai 
Telex. 11 2442 TAJB IN, 11 6175 TAJB IN Cable TAJ GROUP. transcendentsrehifesture and 
sculpture are living monuments from 
the past 


THE TAJ GROUP OF HOTELS, INDIA. 
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UCOBANK presents its most ` 
important asset: | 


signature to us 

You are an invaluable asset making vital 
contributions in each and every area of our 
activities. - 

Without you, we would not have been S 
able to develop our services, our abilities, our 
position. In essence, ourselves 

Your diverse needs have initiated 
“imaginative fmancing’. Your deposits provide 
much needed inputs to serve people— y 
particularly the weaker sections of our 
society Without you, our joint family that 
transcends customs and creeds would be 
incomplete 

You are our most important asset Even 
though you don't appear on our Balance Sheet 


United Commercial Bank Helping people to help themselves 


UCO/CAS-93/81 ` 
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RAN BA y Why not raw Garlic? 
A UNS ` Raw X garlic 
$ ¿Ja 


to be chew 


EY : ed before the 

AY e e extract acts 

"* inside the 

KÉ But when chewed, 


they leave an unpleasant 





smell When swall d, th On cooking, the effective 
A few facts you — know. are difficult to digest And the medicinal properties 


extraction 1s ri otn of garlic are lost 












( Why RANBAXY'S CAR x ? 


Ranbaxy Laboratories, a trusted name with the medical 
profession, now gives you all the benefits of raw garlic 
—without the smell Ranbaxy's Garlic Pearls contain 
the pure extract of raw garlic in easy-to-digest, 

soft gelatin capsules—the most effective way 

of deriving the medicinal properties of garlic 


RANBAXY's (ANAIS 


é Help relieve gas and indigestion, 
ease heartburn 


Garlic has been well-known 
from earliest times for its 
medicinal properties Medical 
authorities have accepted 
the value of garlic in correcting f 
various health problems | 
Garlic can be taken raw or 
cooked or in capsule form E €» Reduce high cholesterol levels 
j| Gp Help ease disabling joint pains 
But to derive the maximum i «$ Prevent and control recurring 
medicinal benefits from garlic, | coughs and colds 
it should be taken in the most H Take Ranbaxy s Garlic Pearls— everyday 
effective way 4 It's a healthy habit 
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The natural way to all-round health. 
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On 30th October this 
year, the Ashok Hotel 
c€ompleted.ts first twenty- 
five years A quarter 
century of being India’s 

“official host” And of 
being a witness to history. 


Over the past 
¢entury, the aho tas 
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welcomed the guests of 
the nation Names that 
form a ventable “who's 
who’ in politics, the arts, 
the sciences, sports, the 
business world, even 
monarchy The walls of 
* the Ashok have echoed 
the words that make 
headjines all over the 


rum cm 


If these walls 
ee hear 
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world In state FRA 
receptions, meetings of 
heads of state and 
government 

The Ashok has 

been a part of many 
momentous occasions And 
shared India's privilege of 
welcoming the world, 


Ashok Hotel 


New Delhi 
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India Tourism Development Corporaion ©) ` 
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DANFOSS noia) LIMITED 


706—707 Surya Kiran 
19, Kasturba Gandhi Marg, _ 
New Delhi-110 901 


Telephones : 35 20 73/35 21 73 
Telex : 031—2132 
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- Jyoti has designed and developed S 
S circulating and condensate pumps 
and high tension switchgear S 
| exclusively for S 
thermal power stations a 

This is just one of Jyoti's several exclusives, rendered possible by Jyoti's research-oriented S 
a Porter qe (psi pc ei ls a ti pl er cl lot - 
7 fod A a aim apt alii E 
E up to 33 kV, sold state power Converters and verter 28 well as research projects on 
This then iud bola bos cid Rui lol dl A Add inventive G 
WHERE RESEARCH BRINGS RESULTS 
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IMAGINE 
There are 15 
million bullock 
carts in India 
Providing 
employment to an 
estimated 20 
million people, 
accounting for 
two-thirds of 
rural India's 
transportation 
needs And 
embracing an 
investment of 
Rs 3000 crores 


THINK 
A little innovative 





A Rs. 3000 crore 
investment 
rests on the 
shoulders of the 
lowiy bullock 








the working life 
of the bullock 
And improve the 
well-being and 
standard of living 
of the cart owner 
—and the rura! 
community at 
large 


LOOK AHEAD 
Dunlop India 
pioneered the 
modernisation of 
the bullock cart 
and helped 
develop improved 
ADV equipment. 
Besides quality 


thinking and the ADV tyres, Much 
bullock cart could SC d Gë more needs to 
more than double ES b. IS nS. be done By 

its load-carrying ' | Awa Mile; Dunlop By 





i 

capacity, raise 
the overall animal 
output to 4 
million horse- 


power, increase 








others If only 
everybody put 
their shoulders to 
the wheels of the 
bullock cart 





DUNLOP 


helning those who help the nation 
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A new introduction 


from Tata Steel ` 
that is far superior 
to.conventional 
cast products. 


These blanks can be supplied 
to meet the requirements of 
Inter Plant Steel Standard 
(IPSS): 1-08-001/1975, Types 
630A & B, 710 A € B and 
800A&B 
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For further ,nformaüon and your requirements, please 


write to any of the following 


Chief Marketing Manager 

The Tata Iron and Stee! Co Ltd 
43 Chowringhee Road 
Calcutta 700 071 


Jt. Chief Marketing Manager 
The Tata fron and Steel Co Ltd 
Jamshedpur 831 001 


Sr Application Engineer 

The Tata Iron and Steel Co Ltd 
Bank of Baroda Building 

16 Parhament Street 

New Delhi 110 001 


Sr Application Engineer ^ | 
The Tata iron and Steel-Co Ltd 
New India Assurance Building 
87 Mahatma Gandhi Road 
Fort, Bombay 400 023 


Sr Application Engineer 

The Tata Iron and Steel Co Ltd 
20J Mahatma Gandhi Road 
Bangalore 560 001 


Sr Application Engineer 

The Tata Iron and Steel Co Ltd , 
Park Centre, 24 Park Street 
Calcutta 700 016 


Application Engineer 

The Tata Iron and Steel Co Ltd 
“ELDORADO” Building, 

2nd Floor 

112 Nungambakkam High Road 
Madras 600 034 
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HINDUSTAN MOTORS LIMITED 
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That's one way of descnbing ` those from the wayside welder Backing this hardware is a 


the broad spectrum of IOL’s to the shipbuilder, the small package of services—consultancy 
technologies. — --. . tool manufacturer, the giant heavy and advisory. after-sales, and 
The technologists’ supermarket Si tii] price petrochemical, training 3 
is JOL where under one roof a fertiliser and refinery complexes IOL's leadership in all its 
wide range of products and plus entire gas plants, associated ` activities is the leadership of 
* services are available . cryogenic equipment, andliquid ` technology Cross-fertilising | 
L IOL's technological hamper °*Y9°" explosives for mining latest trends with existing know- 
includes gases for anaesthesia, APT . ledge to breed a new genera- 
welding; cutting, inerting, r ° * tion of products and Services. 


For progress 


cryogenic applications and 
furnace ennchment, special 
gases for the electronics 
industry, for diving and off-shore 
operations, for metallurgy, 
calibration of instruments and 
research , anaesthetic equipment. 
welding and cutting equipment $ Sen 
and consumables of every kind ‘ 
to meet needs as diverse as 





IOL offers the best in technology 
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INDIA LIMITED G E 
S Filtration for every known fluid. S 
» J 
C — nuQ aA 















A note from 


Seminal | 


Dear Subscriber, 

We post SEMINAR on the Ist of every month. If your copy does not reach 
you by the fifteenth of that month, please inform us immediately so 
that we can send a replacement. Complaints of non-receipt of copies 
at a later date makes it impossible for us to do anything in the matter. 


Circulation Manager 
SEMINAR, P.B. No. 338 
New Delhi-110001 
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eseminiar” 


Seminar brings you a 
discussion each month 
on the problems which 
agitate all serious peo- 
ple. Subscribe to it 
today and participate 
actively in the thinking 
life of India . . . 


Rates : 
Rs. 40 for 1 year Rs. 100 for 3 years 
US$ 16 for 1 year US$ 40 for 3 years 
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/4 NHPC 


yj The common factor 
/ between water and energy 
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Wh Carriers of a brighter tommorow 
y 


With the earth's fast depleting fossil fuels, the energy cnsis 


becoming more acute, the nvers now spell as perennial assets 
/ for producing power 


T his is for two obvious reasons. 


One Our country is a land of rivers Harnessing this tremendous 
potential means making optmum use of our natural resources 


Two Itis the cheapest, cleanest (rehef for environmentalists) and 
most important of all a replenishable source of energy. 









eh Hydroelectnc Power 
~ 3 E ., Yes The answer today for our socio-economic integrated 
A > / development programmes 
me E 1 : b ^y And NHPC is creating a new portrait of growth in hyde! power 
SO Y .' ^" generation 
OK. Paz Z Salal, J & K (345 MW), Baira Siul (180 MW), Loktak, Manipur 
mi Meo chi c (105 MW), Devighat, Nepal (14 1 MW) Koel Karo, Bihar (710 
y CN" EA P MW), Dulhash, J & K (390 MW) are the important Projects in 
E i H m "Ae d hand 


ib, 
D 
A 


NHPC has also made entry in the field of investigation. Work has 


EE EE å been initiated vigrously on the 640 MW Chamera Projectin 
Ne S. i H P Afew more projectsin H P like the 600 MW Kol Dam Project 
E t the 1900 MW Parbeh Project and five projects in the Sarda Vally 
TIMES A in U P are to be taken up shortly 
E ; s: The total transmission net work of the Corporation is spread over 
15453 RE En 3 400 Circuit KM 
KK ney CEA 
EA Dro The Corporation has a total work of over Rs 1,000 crores in hand 
Pen Kë NS ie kd and a huge employment potenhal 
PE E 
"T at QUA Che s d 
SG D EN National Hydroelectric 
wf yi ğ ve A . 
MG or. M Power Corporation Ltd. 
La x "ër 5 A 
a” 


CLEAN POWER FOR EVERY HOME. 
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KAMANI ENGINEERING CORPORATION. 


: Pioneers in transmission line engineering 
in India; 
maling a major contribution to build 
a powerful country; and a powerful world too. 
KEC. Largest in Asia, Second in the World 
in power transmission. 


AM 


KAMANI ENGINEERING CORPORATION LIMITED 
Kaman Chambers, 
32, Ramjibhai Kaman: Marg, 
BOMBAY-400 038. 
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lahindra 
now brings you 

the Peugeot XDP 4.90- 

a diesel engine 

| of advanced design 


Mahindra meets the challenge of By far the most vital factor is the 
the oil crisis, with a superb new, greater fuel efficiency of this lightweight,’ 
lightweight high performance igh performance engine 
diesel engine-the PEUGEOT XDP 1 


4 90 with greater fuel efficiency 























Y di e Ray ës - Engine Specifications . 


This world-famous engine is now Bo ad 3 
being assembled at the Stroke-mm 83 


Bore/Stroke ratio 108 
Displacement-cc 2112 
Compression Ratio 22 4:1 
RPM (max) 4500 
Max BH P. 75 
Max Torque Kgm 133 


€ 2000 rp m. 
Weight Kg. 184 
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Mahindra plant 


The PEUGEOT XDP A 90 

will be fitted initially on the 
Mahindra NC 665 DP Mini Truck, 
Pick-up Van and Ambulance 
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The Mahindra NC 665 DP 
Mint Truck fitted with : 
Peugeot XDP 4 90 diesel engine 





Pick-up Van Ambulance 
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" Satyadev Chemicals are widely used in the 
processing of Colour and Black and white 
Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, 
Jute, Leather and Chemical Manufacturing 
industries. Also in the manufacture of Paints, 
Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers 


lies in our policy of product quality—the 
only sacred cow in our fast developing 
organisation. ] 
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SATYADEV CHEMICALS LIMITED | 


Pratapnagar Road, VADODARA, 390 004, India 
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Our customers include some of the world's 
leading manufacturing and trading concerns, 
The secret of this world-wide acceptance 
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helps strengthen your gums 
while it cleans your teeth 


Gum troubles could mean loss of healthy teeth 


Dentists say that if teeth are not cleaned 
properly a thin layer of bacteria called 
plaque, which forms around your 
teeth and gums, starts accumulating 
This leads to tartar which weakens and 
pushes away qums causing even 
healthy teeth to fall out Gum troubles 
can also harm health in general 


Forhan's protection for the gums 


Dr Forhan's exclusive formula with 
its special astringent strengthens 
gums to help you resist gum troubles 


So brush your teeth and massage 
your gums with Forhan's Toothpaste and 
Forhan's Double Action Toothbrush 


forhan's For the gums 
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=4 FABRICS | 
FOR ENCHANTING SHADES A 


Il iN COTTON AND BLENDED TEXTURES 


Pamper your every whim and fancy with Four Swan Fabrics E 
in cotton and Polyester/cotton blends. Crease-resistant a 
Four Swan fabrics come in a wide range of colours and prints. | 








Manufactured by: : : 
THE VICTORIA MILLS LTD., eoweav. | | — 
ERA: | MANGALDAS l 
- ss) GROUP MILLS ; 
ATTENTION STEEL MILLS 
& 
FOUNDRIES 
EXPORTERS OF WORLD FAMOUS SANDUR MANGANESE ORE 
OFFER 
EX-STOCK 
VERY LOW PHOS. PIG IRON 
: AND 


LOW ALUMINIUM FERROSILICON 
PRODUCED IN THEIR PLANT AT VYASANKERE 


Please Contact 


THE SANDUR MANGANESE & IRON ORES LIMITED 


“LOHADRI BHAVAN” 
Yeshwant Nagar-583124: 
Via Sandur, Bellary Dt. 

Karnataka INDIA 


Cable: SMIORE, SANDUR (INDIA) Telex: BANGALORE 427 
Telephone 1 SANDUR 33, 61, 91; - Bangalore : 32175 : 
i 28262 | 
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Attractive Sleek Two-toned USHA 
Streamlined — the sewing machine that 
outclasses any other in its price range 
With features that others can’t match 

And a 5-year guarantee too 


à 


Patch Darner 3-position drop Dial-type stitch Thread tension 


for easy darning feed for easy regulator with adjuster for 
and quick adjustment of lever for regulating poo: 
adjustment of feed-dog forward and thread tension, 
pressure on position reverse stitch 
cloth control and 

locking 

arrangement 
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| l e Sir eamlined feature for feature a better machine 
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“A royal umbrella, a wheel, footprints .. for if He had 
attaned ‘Nirvana’ and escaped the wheel of life altogether, 


He could not be pictured as a man like other men ” 
IV Vincent, ‘India The Many Storeyed House’ 


Sanchi stands alone, m silent 
peace, away from the ancient and 
beaten paths of India's many mvaders 
Here,on the serene banks of the Betwa 
Rwer stand the Buddhist stupas, of 
which the finest is the Great Stupa 

Started n Asokan times, these 
Buddnist shrines and monasteries were 
carved by craftsmen from Vidisha, who 
once worked with wory And in some 
strange way the stones seem touched 
with an almost unreal, translucent 
quality Look closely — you will see 
that no two pillars are quite the same 

The ‘toranas’ or gateways are 
carved to represent the hfe and 
teachings of the Enlightened One, and 
the richness of hfe in the Sunga penod 

As you see and ‘read’ the 
carvings, you find yourself in hushed 





Useful Information 
Best season Throughout the year 


How to reach Air The nearest airport 1s Bhopal 
Ral Sanchtis a station on the Jhans: Itars: section of 


the Central Railway 


Bus Sanchi is well connected with bus services to Bhopal, 


Indore, Sagar, Gwalior and Vidisha 


MP State Tourism Corporation operates conducted tours to 


Sanch from Bhopal 

Sanchi is 46 kms from Bhopal 
Bhopal 

Best season Throughout the year 


How to reach Ar Indian Airlines operates daily flights to 
Bhopal from Delhi, Gwalior, Indore and Bombay Bhopal is also 


silence — for you now commune with 
the Holy One 

Walking the path of nghteousness 
to the Great Stupa which stands hke 
an inverted bow! under a turquoise 
sky, you feel the awe that Asoka felt 
before going forth to spread His 
teachings to the world 

You feel a presence Not of 
loneliness or emptiness — but of 
sohtude, peace — and seremty that ts 
hallowed 

Near Sanchi, you can also visit the 
Udaigin caves, Heliodorous' pillar, the 
Vidisha Museum and the exquisite 





temple at Udayeshwar 
BHOPAL 
The city set around a lake 
Picturesque Bhopal (the state 
capital) is 46 kms from Sanchi, and 
stands on the site of an old city 
founded in the 11th century by Raja 
Bhoj, a great patron of art and 
learning 
Visit Bhimbetka, which has the 
richest group of rock shelter paintings 
in the world, Bhoypur, with its massive, 
incomplete Sawite temple, picnic spots 


hke Islamnagar, and the majestic fort of 


Ginnorgarh 





MADHYA PRADESH 
The very heart of India. 


connected with tri weekly flights to Raipur and Jabalpur 
Rod Bhopal ts on the Delhi Madras main line Major trains going 


Nagpur and Jaipur 


from Bombay to Delhi via Jhans: also pass through Bhopal 
Bus Bhopal ts well connected by bus services to Indore, Mandu, 
Usain, Sanchi, Gwahor, Shivpur: Jabalpur, Pachmarhi, Khajuraho, 


Bhopal is 542 kms from Agra, 739 kms from Bombay, 746 kms 
from Delhi, 187 kms from Indore, 540 kms from Kanha, 387 kms 
from Khajuraho, 290 kms from Mandu 210 kms from Pachmarh: 


and 424 kms [rom Gwahor 


Where to stay Panchanan Hotel (MP Tourism Corporation) 
Tariff A/C—Rs 70 single, Rs 100 double 
Non A/C —Rs 40 single Rs 60 double 


For reservations, contact Manager Panchanan Hotel, 
New Market Bhopal Telephone 63047 


Madhya Pradesh State Tourism Development Corporation, Gangotn, TT Nagar, Bhopal 462003 
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ESCORTS 


ESCORTS 
$ THE EART 


Building up a powerful task force | 
with the minimum ownership and operating’ 
cests to suit Indian conditions. 








: j. SOS iii pep te Escorts is deeply involved in India’s 
M 8 vo.» bz Cuag nation-building activity And it shows in 
e ee A-' the widest and most relevant range of 


industrial and construction equipment: : 
Front End Loaders, 3 to 8 ton Cranes, ' 
Industrial Tuggers and Haulers, 
Shunters, Garbage Handling and 
Container Carrier Systems, etc All 
manufactured specially by Escorts, to 
' fill specific needs in medium duty 
applications 
To put mechanical excavation within \ 
reach of the smaller buyer, Escorts has : 
also introduced a unique dual purpose 
Escorts JCB 3C Excavator-Loader 
which gives him versatility at a price he ; 
can now afford This is the largest 
* selling machine of its type in 52 
i countries, made in India by Escorts 
IA Today, there are over 4000 such 
S P units at work building the nation. 
Apart from its own d'versified product 
x range, Escorts represents earthmoving 
$8 $ and construction equipment of Fiat 
4 Alhs, North West and J C Bamford for 
SEH d bigger projects 
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Sales (Rs in crores) 





Dee Së: 


1970 1972 1974 1976 1978 1980 


Adapting advanced technology E: 


India’ 
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Winching devices 


ESCORTS LIMITED 


11 Scindia House, Connaught Cireus; New Delhi 110001 


\ industrial and Construction Equipment « Tractors and Farm Equipment e Motorcycles e Automotive Ancillaries e Railway Ancillaries + Heating Elements 
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IT is a time of great agitation in our part of the 
world. The decision of the Reagan Administration 
to push massive armaments into the region via 
Pakistan disturbs the balance of power Invariably, 
Pakistan sees India as the main enemy — not the 
Soviet Union as her US mentors imagine And she 
plans a nuclear bomb These trends set in motion 
all manner of responses ın India. 


There 1s the confrontation lobby, obvious and 
noisy, which demands a parallel military effort on 
the part of India to preserve the balance of power 
This lobby 1s naturally backed by large sections of 
the military establishment For, after all, there 1s 
nothing like growth to excite support The silent 
lobby 1s for a pre-emptive strike, as soon as possible, 
to incapacitate Pakistan as a potential aggressor It 
is possible that a strike of this kind, inspired by 
Israeli activities, would also hit Pakistan's nuclear 
base. And there 1s the detentist lobby which would 
intensify our diplomacy to seek out ways of settling 
our problems with neighbours, stressing peace and 
regional viability, defusing tensions and cutting 
wasteful expenditures on confrontations We have 
seen the beginnings 


While it 15 true that a skilful mix of all the tactics 
of these lobbies might help preserve our security, it 


The problem 


would only be for a short duration One or other 
lobby has to win out for effectiveness. In a sense, 
all of us are involved in deciding which one will be- 
come the main thrust 1n our policy Secondary and 
tertiary thrusts would depend on the success of the 
initial thrust. 


We should not be in panic, despite the media. 
We have a very powerful military machine at our 
disposal Our neighbours, including China, are well 
aware of this The exploding of a nuclear device by 
Pakistan might have been worrying but for the 
realisation that nuclear capacity 1s something quite 
different — and deterrents need not be confined to 
the nuclear It should take anything up to three 
years before Pakistan 1s ready to use her new muli- 
tary toys — some of them ‘grounded’ at the 
moment And, finally, equipment alone is not deci- 
sive — our wars have proved that Remember the 
deadliness of our very own Gnat fighter and the 
fate of Pakistan's Patton tanks Utilisation 15 a 
critical factor. Front-line States like Israel are not 
made by proclamation alone. 


The pre-emptive strike 1s a childish aberration 
and dangerous at every diplomatic level which even 
the Israelis have finally understood Why not be 
smarter, 1f you must have an aberration. Use the 
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Soviet predicament in Afghanistan, and its Interest 
in the Persian Gulf, to spark the creation of Pukh- 
toonistan and Baluchistan and reduce Pakistan to a 
mrerable strip of territory! But there are serious 
repercussions here, too — and directly for us A 
powerful Soviet presence in South Asia through 
Afghanistan, Pukhtoonistan and Baluchistan could 
be an inspiration. for secessionism on the Indian 
sub-continent Balkauisation? 


All things considered, the detentist scenario should 
be the base of our security All the factors are 
favourable China 1s 1n the throes of a deep correc- 
tion and there 1s growing respect for India's mili- 
tary capacity Pakistan 1s dependent on China and 
likely to respond to her prodding Bangladesh wants 
to fit into the South Asian picture — and Sri Lanka, 
too. The beneficial effects for the region would be 
considerable, ASEAN, Indian Ocean er al 


Of course, there 1s a serious danger for India in 
the detentist posture because the Soviet Union could 
misunderstand the move 1n view of China’s obsessive 
anti-Sovietism This could persuade Moscow to 
begin a flirtation with Pakistan We have to prevent 
this by working for some normalisation on Tibet 
and a Sino-Soviet normalisation India 1s suited to 
play- this, positive role, but doesn’t due perhaps to a 


curious lack of sovereign thinking. 


Critical to the India-China dialogue 1s the need 
for a package which“ accepts control lines as they 
are today, arranges territory swops to ‘save face’ on 
both sides, and reviews past agreements to ease ten- 
sions and misunderstandings—distortions, too Such 
an approach would impact Pakistan’s postures on 


Kashmir and compel the recognition of an existing , 


situation with some modifications. 


Once the mechanics of these agreements are on 
the anvil, a number of other issues directly connec- 
ted with war and peace, with tension and confronta- 
tion, with insurgency and disruption, can be taken 
care of Somehow, the heritage of colonialism has to 
be dissolved Ifthe detentist thrust fails, then other 
stratagems can be considered We have at least 
three years 


The scenario of detentism 1s difficult and painful, 
but 1t will save us enormous resources — political, 
economic and social — which we will be able to 
mobilise for the strengthening of the internal base 
of our country, now gravely threatened by all 
manner of crises We must think upon these issues 
with seriousness, for we cannot afford any more to 
make mistakes 
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What price defence? 


G. C KATOCH 


IT is axiomatic that defence and 
national security go together As 
commonly understood, the essential 
basis of defence preparedness is the 
threat assessment and the building 
up of adequate capability to counter 
the threat. To the popular mind, a 
visible measure of the response to 
security threats 1s the magnitude 
of defence expenditure, that 1s, the 
more you spend on defence the 
stronger you are This 1s, of course, 
a misconception. It ignores the qua- 
hty of spending how the money 1n- 
put 1s actually utilised on personnel, 
logistics, weapon systems and other 
ingredients of military power Vic- 
tory in war does not always favour 
the side with the more bloated bud- 
get. 


The size of our defence budget 
can also be deceptive from another 
angle- About 60-65% of the alloca- 
tions are meant for paying salaries 
and for maintaining existing force 
levels, and a further 10-12% relate 
to items like pensions, R & D and 
civil works which do not directly 
reflect changes in combat readiness. 
Even the balance 1s not as flexible as 
might be assumed since unfinished 
commitments of earlier years are 
also catered for 


It 1s with this reservation that one 
should see the picture emerging 
from the table below. 


Unprecedented budgetary deficits 
in recent years and escalating costs 
of oil imports explain the reduced 
share of defence in the Central bud- 
get. It will be seen, however, that 
the growth of defence expenditure 
— Which accounts for the largest 
single chunk out of Central revenues 
— has more or less kept pace with 
both GNP and annual Plan alloca- 
tions, 


r 


Military top brass as well as 
defence bureaucrats are fond of 
saying that compared to several 
countries, including Pakistan, 
Indian defence spending is too 
modest as a percentage of GNP 
They would accordingly like the al- 
locations to be stepped up Others 
ask do we count the cost where 
the nation’s security 1s concerned? 
The rhetoric, one supposes, derives 
its legitimacy from Adam Smith's 
oft-quoted precept that defence was 
‘the first duty of the Sovereign’. 
Security, it 1s argued, ıs too pre- 
cious not to be given absolute prece- 
dence over every other requirement 


LI TPE EES 





Year Defence % of GNP % of Total Ratio Plan 

Budget Budget Budget 
(Rs. crores) 

1970-71 1151.51 3.17 21 57 1:29 

1975-76 | 2274.00 3.54 21 12 1:2.6 

1979-80 | 3355 63 3 46 18.11 1 2.1 

1980-81 3866.77 3 56* 18.01 12.2 

1981-82 4200.00 3.58* 16.88 123 


* Estimated. 


and funds must be found for what- 
ever the military considers it needs. 


This you'd - better - afford - the- 
monéy-or-else attitude overlooks 
the^fact that total resources are not 
unlimited and that the competing 
demands of economic development 
and social justice cannot be assigned 
a back seat altogether National 
security 1s an objective certainly 
most cherished, and one that must 
be allowed to jump the queue when 
directly threatened Even so 1t 1s one 
of the many objectives — develop- 
mental, social, political — having 
legitimate claim on available re- 
sources Onecannot therefore go 
entirely by the requirements worked 
out by defence experts without a 
good look at the bottom figures and 
at other hands reaching for the 
purse strings. Noi can one ignore 
the inflationary impact of excessive 
defence spending in a developing 
economy Building sinews of war 
involves mostly unproductive em- 
ployment and there 1s little addition 
of goods and services except mar- 
ginal fall-out of defence production. 
The economic utility of acquiring 
military hardware is, if not quite 
the same as dumping 1t 1n the ocean, 
hardly very significant 


I, is not that the armed forces 
have been asking for the moon or 
that defence expenditure has been 
allowed to go out of control While 
Pakistan was busy rapidly expand- 
ing its forces after the Bangladesh 
war, the Apex I and Apex II 
Groups examining defence plans 
had sought to 1mpose definite mone- 
tary ceilings, the later five-year plan 
drawn up during the Janata period 
also had 1n view the containment of 
overall outlays as an objective. 


What has seemingly been the bane 
of our defence planning 1s a ques- 
tion of attitudes, a reluctance to 
draw a Ime between what is essen- 
tial and what 1s desirable; in other 
words, the absence of clear-cut 
priorities ‘Our boys must have the 
best', the best 1n this context often 
meaning the newest and costliest toys 
procurable. What could be missed 
out in lieu 15 seldom given thought 
to Simultaneously, there 1s unrelen- 
ting pressure (which can't fairly be 
faulted in an inflationary situation) 
for better pay and perks and career 


prospects These are said to affect 
the morale of all ranks 


Constant awareness of some of 
our obvious limitations might be 
useful in tempering grandiose 
notions about defence spending. 
Everyone knows of the constraints 
on financial resources, the recurring 
deficits. dwindling foreign exchange 
reserves, the strain of ol prices and 
so forth And we do not have 
access to Arab money to pay 
defence bills nor the open com- 
mitment of a superpower to under- 
write our shopping lists The 
maxim that “the shorter one is of 
money the longer one should think 
before spending it applies, one 
should imagine, as much to defence 
as to anything else 


A welcome realisation that def- 
ence and development make an 
uneasy pair is reflected in what the 
Prime Minister recently told Pakis- 
tans Ambassador-at-large, A.K 
Brohi, that the two countries, en- 
gaged as they were in implementing 
development programmes, ‘could il 
afford the additional burden of 
military expenditure’ which, 1t was 
asserted, would be ‘detrimental to 
the interest of the people’ This 1s 
particularly relevant at a time when 
personnel costs are rising steadily 
and each new generation of weapons 
IS becoming more and more pro- 
hibitively expensive ‘It 1s an imnes- 
capable fact of defence hfe’, to 
quote David E. Greenwood of the 
University of Aberdeen, ‘that for a 
given money outlay ... progressively 
less and less can be obtained in 
terms of the main quantitative indi- 
cations of military strength war- 
ships, field formations, military arr- 
craft ssc? 

Against this background, any sug- 
gestion to reduce or contain defence 
expenditure need not be met with 
shocked frowns. Even a country 
like China, never a devotee of paci- 
fism but deferring to its needs of 
development, 1s reported to have 
effected cuts in defence spending for 
the third year in succession, the 
reduction since 1979 being of the 
order of 25 per cent. At the same 
time, no one will propose denying 
or curtailing essential outlays It 


can comfort only the enemy if allo- 


cations do not match vital security 
needs. What must be stressed, how- 


ever, 1s the imperative of stretching 
the use of funds, getting the best 
value for money in terms of man- 
power efficiency and combat poten- 
tial, and avoidance of waste. 


TD. annual audit reports of the 
Comptroller and Auditor General 
on the Defence Services and reports 
of the Public Accounts Committee 
thereon are full of instances of 
faulty planning, losses due to negle 
gence or worse, abnormal delays 
and incompetence in execution of 
projects resulting in cost over-runs, 
etc. The quantifiable items alone of 
wasteful and avoidable evpenditure 
brought to light year after year 
amount to several crores of rupees. 


Many production units, depart- 
mental and in the public sector, are 
run inefficiently and produce only 
a fraction of their capacity, the 
heavy vehicles factory at Avadi and 
Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd. are 
notable examples that readily come 
to mind In the Kanpur unit of the 
latter, for instance, hundreds’ of 
workers have for some years now 
been paid idle wages for want of 
work while skills wither and excess 
costs are passed on to the air force. 
Fleet availability 1n the navy 1s only 
about half of what it should be, 
despite heavy investment in spares. 
The air force, sumilarly, has never 
quite been able to get over the 
problem of a high proportion of 
unserviceable aircraft (AOG). i 


Better inventory management in 
the three Services could release or 
cut down crores worth of surplus 
and obsolete stores held, purchase 
programmes could likewise be opti, 
mised Many other areas of acti- 
vity, such as intei-service duplica- 
tion of training and maintenance 
facilities, are known to have ample 
scope for cost reductions. 


Leaving aside the question of 
wasteful expenditure and econo- 
mies, what exactly are the essential 
defence needs that must be met? 
One answer could be that the Ser- 
vices experts are the best judges of 
what they should have This, how- 
ever, is too simplistic a view and 
would rule out discussion on 
whether, through a process of hard- 
headed introspection and reappral- 
sal, the defence forces can acquire 
= organisationally, functionally and 
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,equípment-wise — the requisite 
punch without pushing up financial 
commitments beyond the present 
trend It 1s 1n this vein that a criti- 
cal look at the state of the aimed 
forces 1s attempted here. 


I, our higher defence organisa- 
tion, it is time that we discarded the 
obsolete model of Lord Ismay 
vintage Indeed, it 1s difficult to con- 
ceive of a Ministry of Defence more 
unsuited to the role it has taken 
on Its wholly civilian composition, 
lack of necessary expertise at most 
levels, absence of even a data bank 
of its own, the routine manner of 
functioning, all combine to make it 
a blunt and rather annoying instru- 
ment of bureaucratic control One 
recurring complaint of the Services 
is that their proposals do not receive 
at the hands of an 1gnorant ministry 
the kind of intelligent scrutiny and 
understanding that might be expec- 
ted. 


Another grievance 1s that pro- 
posals made even at the level of 
Chiefs of Staff do not always receive 
due attention at the proper Secre- 
tariat level and a feeling of master- 
suppliant relationship 1s allowed to 
develop Inter-Service coordination, 
again, 1s not easy for a ministry 
organised sectorally, almost section 
for corresponding section of each 
Service Headquarters. In matters 
having a financial bearing, the 
Ministry 1s 1n the majority of cases 
content to function as a kind of 
transit post office between the Ser- 
vice Headquarters and the Ministry 
of Finance (Defence) with little 
contribution of its own. 


^ An ineffective Defence Finance, 
owing allegiance more to North 
Block than to the organisation for 
which ıt exists and, ın the process, 
gaining confidence of neither, com- 
pletes the somewhat murky picture 
at the top. The Finance role has 
gradually been emasculated to a 
degree when, while retaining the 
potential for delaying or making 
petty cuts in routine proposals, in 
things that should really matter it 
is reduced to rubberstamping or 
often just sidestepped 


An important gap is the absence 
of an effective mechanism for pro- 


fessional coordination among the 
Services without which integrated 
planning and decision-making are 
not normally possible India ıs 
Probably the only major country 
which, for reasons into which we 
need not go here, remains without 
the institution of a common Chief 
of Defence Staff to ensure overall 
direction and integrated function- 
ing in peace and war The bulky 
spread of the Services' Headquarters 
secretariats could also do with a 
lot of hard pruning and shedding of 
authority to lower formations As 
things stand, no system could have 
been better organised to foster de- 
lays and degrading of human effort. 
If any important measure can be 
decided upon and implemented in 
less than two or three yeais, it 1s 
widely acclaimed as something of a 
record Delays cost money. They 
can lead to redundancy, obsole- 
scence, and a rusting of the cutting 
edge. 


The cost effectiveness of Indian 
defence and its sub-systems must 
be subjected to a detailed expert 
study It should also be objectively 
determined if, in principle, the 
nation really requires, and how 
long 1t can afford, a full-spectrum 
air force and a multirole navy with 
blue water pretension, in addition 
to the fourth largest army any- 
where. Even relatively affluent 
nations in the West, except for the 
two superpowers, are beginning to 
realise that maintaining and equip- 
ping this kind of combination of 
forces involves an increasingly unac- 
ceptable drain on their exchequers 


j ms our defence plan- 
ners have seen Pakistan, rather than 
China, as the main adversary After 
all, it has waged war against us 
thrice since independence; it has 
doubled its land and air forces and 
tank strength during the last 
decade; it has received a billion 
dollars worth of weapons from 
China and a like quantity from 
Europe; a further massive dose of 
sophisticated arms 1s being supplied 
by Washington in furtherance of a 
global strategy, 1t has built a string 
of mulitary airfields to facilitate 
offensive operations against this 
country, and the bulk of its land 
army continues to be deployed 
within booming distance of our 


western border. Our response has 
tended to be mostly reactive’ trying 
to match weapon with weapon, 
manpower with manpower. 


On the evidence, a limited and 
unacknowledged arms race has been 
on in the subcontment for quite 
some time In addition, we have 
continuing commitments arising 
from the unsolved border dispute 
with China. There are also inescapa- 
ble internal needs All these circum- 
scribe the nature of our defence 
effort and must be kept 1n mind 1n 
any reappraisal of the functional 
roles of the respective Services, ` 


Tx first the air force To a lay- 
man, as to many an expert analyst, 
the emphasis 1n recent years on.deep 
penetration strike (DPSA) capabi- 
lity is somewhat mystifying as any 
offensive strike from our side has 
no depth problem in Pakistan terri- 
tory whereas they have in ours ‘This 
seems too much of a case where 
glamour and being one up on the 
Joneses have influenced strategic 
judgement The decisive factor 
should have been the relative cost 
effectiveness of missile systems and 
manned aircraft, taking 1nto account 
the nature, location and war poten- 
tial of 1ntended targets, the damage 
likely to be inflicted and the growing 
sophistication and effectiveness of 
air defence 


Unfortunately, the F 16 phobia 
that prevails at present is fed and 
nourished by both air force and 
government spokesmen who surely 
know better than that a squadron or 
so of this aircraft, whatever its 
advanced features, will create such 
havoc as to make us squirm, or that 
the still untried Mirage-2000 ıs 
necessarily the best counter measure. 
What one is apt to forget is the 
distortion which the heavy payment 
schedule of the Rs 3000 crores deal 
will cause to the pattern of funds 
allocation for other roles in future 
years 


The more immediate worry of 
Vayu Bhawan should be whether 
our air defence is adequate against 
the attack weapon systems available 
to Pakistan This calls for a review 
of the ADGES project (air defence 
ground equipment systems) but 


without panicky overspecifications, 
and speeding up the remaining 
phases The LTREP (long term 
equipment plan) also needs to be 
recast with reference to the essenti- 
ally supportive role of the air force 
After all, the outcome of a future 
war with our neighbour will be 
decided primarily by land and 
armour battles and not by indepen- 
dent aerial sorties It may indeed be 
preferable to have a lesser number 
of combat squadrons which are 
better equipped, better maintained, 
fully operational, and more relevant 
to their actual role 1n war 


LA let us take a hard look 
at what the navy 1s for It is being 
built up as if we intend to become 
à bully sea power policing the entire 
Indian Ocean and perhaps in due 
course colonising some of the islands 
and a few littoral States as well Its 
top admirals bemoan that they have 
only one sea control vessel, that the 
total number of warships has shrunk 
in the last decade or more, that the 
frigates being built, even the 1mprov- 
ed Godavari version, are no match 
for the US-built Gearing class fri- 
gates the Pakistanis have, that their 
French-origin Agosta and Daphne 
submarines are far superior in range 
and killcapacity to anything we 
possess. But are we planning in 
terms of anaval war with Pakistan 
deep in the ocean? Or is it realistic 
to expect the navy to hold its own 
in the Indian Ocean 1n the presence 
ofsuperpower armadas and strong 
military bases like Diego Garcia? 
Are our interests, such as the off- 
shore oul platforms, the economic 
zone, the guarding of trading vessels, 
anti-smuggling operations, etc, 
going to be protected near the East 
Africa coast, and the Gulfs of 
Malacca and Aden, or nearer home? 


If an adveisary relationship with 
either superpower 1s ruled out, as 
also any intent to destroy the Indo- 
nesian navy, then apart from look- 
ing after coastal defence and the 
Andamans the only likely role to be 
considered 1s in a future Indo-Pak 
war. The record book says that in 
the 1965 war the navy played no 
part, in 1971 1t was able to bombard 
Karachi with spectacular daring. 
But that kind of surprise 1s unlikely 
to be repeated, and the ‘carrier- 


based’ aircraft taking part in the 
raid did not in fact operate from 
the Vikrant Apart from the sub- 
marine threat, there 1s nothing in 
the Pakistan navy that our shore 
batteries and shore-based IAF strike 
aircraft cannot tackle 


The aged aircraft carrier, Vikrant, 
1$ good for a few years more after 
Its recent facelift Proposals for a 
new one are on the anvil The flaw 
in the ‘advanced airfield’ concept is 
that one 1s not clear against whom 
it. will be used And once you 
have ıt, a good deal of naval and 
air capability has to be diverted just 
to protect 1t Any serious question- 
mg of its raison d'etre 1s however 
strictly taboo, it is. the most sacred 
of cows even if to an outsider it 
looks more like the white elephant 
that 1t 1s 


Strategic, practical and cost- 
benefit considerations notwithstand- 
lng, the navy continues to plan in 
terms of blue water capability 
without saying so 1n so many words. 
The mvestments and the lead time 
for building credible bases and 
naval vessels are so large that gov- 
ernment must squarely define the 
precise. role of the Indian navy 
before deciding on a second air- 
craft carrier, the nature of the 
submarine fleet and ASW capa- 
bility, strengthening of the naval 
air arm and related questions. 


j army for its part has long 
been addicted to the simple game 
of numbers so many men, guns, 
tanks, armoured brigades, infantry 
divisions to match Pakistan's so 
many, against China's so many in 
Tibet. There is not the same con- 
cern for upgrading human material, 
firepower, equipment and combat 
potential The reported modernisa- 
tion consists mainly of replacing 
what we have with later generation 
items, only feebly mundful of 
changes in technology and warfare 
concepts that have overtaken world 
armies. 


The ‘man behind the gun that 
counts’ would however be a more 
deadly man behind the gun if pro- 
vided with a superior gun, better 
air defence capability, more power- 
ful anti-tank weapons, modern 


night vision devices, and the likel 
But the army 1s used to planning 
for more, not for better; for quan- 
tity, not quality In doing so, equip- 
ment availability 1s apt to lag behind 
but this scarcely inhibits new rais- 
ings Ina fight between more man- 
power and superior weapons it 1s 
not difficult to guess which side 
gets destroyed. Yet, the whole edi- 
fice continues to be propped up on 
obsolete manpower ratio doctrines. 


Judging from the reported con- 
tents of the American arms pack- 
age, Pakistan 1s concentrating on 
attack helicopters and ATGMs 
(anti-tank guided missiles). It 
already has a few armoured regi- 
ments equipped with anti-tank TOW 
missiles and 1s also raising some 
electronic warfare regiments If the 
would-be aggressor 1s to be held at 
the border, and that presumably 1s 
what the army’s preparedness is 
mostly about, there has to be increa- 
sed emphasis on  mechanisation. 
Projects like ALH (armed light 
helicopter), MBT (main battle tank) 
and ICY (infantry combat vehicle) 
Should, be shaken out of their 
lethargic pace The calibre and 
firing rate of our guns must be 
upgraded The 105 mm gun, among 
the finest weapons of the day, is in 
danger of being outclassed by the 
new 154 mm gun which we have in 
view but perhaps not made much 
headway with Our attack helicopter 
fleet must be quickly built up as an 
integral part of the army's thrust 
capability Forming of the army 
helicopter wing is thus a step so 
patently overdue that the puzzling 
indecision on it cannot be condoned 
on the ground that it will displease 
the air force. 


TD. challenging situation facing 
the guardians of India's security 
calls for neither breast beating over 
the US decision to strengthen Pakis- 
tan's military machine nor periodic 
spurts of buying sprees abroad An 
appropriate response will have to be 
based on a systems approach with 
due regard to an overall coordinat- 
ed strategy for countering the threat 
and cost of the means employed. 


In this context a crucial area re- 
quiring urgent improvement is com- 
mand, control and communications 
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(C9). The wherewithal tó provide 
timely and reliable information to 
commanders and immediate, secure 
transmission of command decisions 
to the concerned units can have a 
“force multiplier effect’. In a recent 
Adelphi Paper published by the In- 
ternational Institute for Strategic 
Studies, Desmond Ball states that 
effective C? has teen estimated ‘to 
produce a two-to-four factor of 
improvement in the effectiveness of 
combat forces’ This is in fact a sec- 
tor practically driven by the techno- 
logy momentum and it 1s difficult to 
go by any operational criteria to 
decide where to stop 


To been with, we could do some- 
thing about the dependence of the 
military communications network 
on circuits leased from the P&T 
Department It should be possible 
for example to obtain from our So- 
viet friends one geo-stationary orbit 
satellite to carry the bulk of military 
traffic. Satellites are positively 
more dependable, and assure greater 
security of transmitted matter, than 
cable or microwave systems Struc- 
turally, adoption of the universally 
accepted concept of common theatre 
commanders could make, as much 
as a Joint Chief of Staff, a big dif- 
ference to the conduct of operations 
by ensuring unified command and 
control. 


M.., other questions agitate 
defence observers Why do our 
defence services cling to the outmod- 
ed procurement procedures which 
with their numerous checks and 
routing points consume months and 
years before even urgent operational 
démands can be met? Why can’t in- 
ventory control in all the major 
depots be computerised for the 
thousands of items held? Can we not 
quicken the pace of indigenisation 
of equipment? Is it not time that 
mounting investments in defence 
R & D started yielding worthwhile 
results? Are we serious about get- 
ting rid of the formidable lobby of 
arms peddlers and their Indian 
agents with their tentacles 1n deci- 
sion-making echelons? Are our per- 
sonnel management policies dyna- 
mic and modern enough for the well 
being of a mullion strong force? 
Finally, do the authorities. consider 
these and similar questions as rele- 
vant to national security as the 'ac- 


quisition of weapons and equip- 
ment? 


é 


Security 1s 1n the end not a mat- 
ter only of military preparedness It 
is closely linked with factors like the 
country’s foreign and economic 
policy, industrial and technological 
strength and the extent of depen- 
dence on foreign sources. Of these, 
the most significant interaction 1s 
with forcign policy. Admittedly, 
diplomacy can be no substitute for 
defence; neither should one be 
trapped into believing that military 
preparedness per se 1s enough 
Foreign policy must provide equal 
suppoit for security It follows that 
if the two are together to develop 
an integrated thrust, suitable 1nsti- 
tutional arrangements should exist 
enabling them to do so The Cabinet 
Committee on Political Affairs 1s 
not quite the forum for hammering 
out coordinated policies It 1s also 
not serviced by a technically com- 
petent body to examine complex 
inter-related issues 


Goer: the mechanism, any such 
exercise has to begin by identifying 
our national interests and objectives 
(If these have ever been formally 
defined, the paper must be carrying 
a Top Secret label ) What now goes 
for national objectives are doctrines 
like non-alignment, their perception 
ranging from a sort of holy mantra 
of the Nehruera to ‘genuine’ non- 
alignment of the Janata variety and 
to the equivocal flexibility more 
recently evident Itis also a cause 
for misgiving that the formulation 
and conduct of foreign policy 
depend so much on a single person, 
just as defence strategies and choi- 
ces depend on the individual pre- 
dilections of the Chiefs of Staff 
handicapped by a short tenure. 


Self-reliance 1s another of the 
shibboleths we swear by Yet, in the 
manufacture of military hardware, 
having succeeded m setting up a 
vast industrial complex after deca- 
des of effort, the cold reality 1s that 
we continue for a good part of its 
Rs 1000 crores plus turnover to 
operate on license production basis 
for a variety of items and are still 
dependent on foreign technology 
and experts and on imports of 


materials, components and spares 
for the so-called indigenous pro- 
duction 


Së? military and economic '. 
dependence on foreign countries has 
to be totally rejected In practice ıt 
may not be easy to shake it off 
altogether With determined effort, 
and some luck, 1t will take up to 
ten or fifteen years to minimise our 
dependence on the West for econo- 
mic growth and on the USSR for 
military supplies and technology 
transfer, at present more than we 
care to admit In the transition 
period we would have to start forg- 
ing stronger links with third world 
countries, the EEC, and our neigh- 
bour nations Meanwhile, one prac- 
tical option ıs to 1ntensify, rather 
than weaken, our relationship with 
the Soviet Union and derive the 
maximum benefit from 1t The poli- 
tical price to be paid need not 
frighten anyone and will not be 
beyond our capacity Others like 
China and Egypt have shown that 
you can always jump off when the 
tıme comes There should also be 
no fear of being absorbed in the 
Soviet system Even tiny Afghanis- 
tan cannot be easily assimilated, 
and India 1s no Afghanistan 


The claims of development will 
remain with us in the foreseeable 
future and it ıs unrealistic to expect 
a proportionately larger share of 
total resources for defence in the 
coming years The question ıs not 
whether we are spending enough on 
security but whether within the 
present level of defence spending 
the combat potential of our forces 
ean be moved a few notches higher 
As has been shown, this can be 
achieved not by increasing man- 
power but by a systems approach 
assigning realistic and purposeful 
roles to each Service, streamlining 
the decision-making apparatus, care- 
fully weighing the cost effectiveness 
of new weapon systems and impro- 
ving command and control, in short, 
by a process of upgrading based on 
modern management concepts and 
technology As one sees it, there- 
fore, the defence scenario for the 
next few yeais ought to be one of 
introspection and qualitative conso< 
lidation rather than mindless expan- 
sion, 


THE “arms race’ 1s upon us again 

It has become a recurring phenome- 
non repeated at the end of each de- 
cade since Independence 1952, 1962, 
1971 and now 1981 The 1eason, as 
I see it, ıs that we have not planned 
our country’s security on a realistic 
basis or from a long-term point of 
view We have failed to realize, ever 
since the security of the country be- 
came our responsibility, that what 
was good for the goose, so far as the 
role of defence forces was concern- 
ed during the British days, need not 
be good for the gander, 1e , inde- 
pendent India 


In fact, the requirements of secu- 
rity, and thus the role of the defence 
forces, were then entirely different, 
thereby calling for a complete 


Manpower versus sophistication 
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change in the composition, organiz- 

ation and the size of the armed 

forces This did not happen and, 
until today we have not got out of 

the military rut left behind by the 

British, not only 1n the way of orga- 

nization, staff tables, weapons and 

equipment, but also with regard to 

the concept of training, tactics, 

strategy and deployment of forces 


Military power is a combination 
of manpower and fire-power, aimed 
at attainment of optimum ‘fire- 
effect” at a given time and place. 
After all, in the end it 1s the fire- 
effect (as different from fire-power) 
that wins a battle Here, a distinc- 
tion has to be made between ‘fire- 
power’ and “fire-effect?” A machine- 
gun can fire so many rounds per 
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minute in a fixed direction and 
achieve a certain fire-effect on a 
particular target Butif the same 
number of rounds, or even less, are 
fired by many riflemen from differ- 
ent directions on to the same target, 
the fire-effect would be many times 
more than that of the sophisticated 
machine gun This means that the 
sophistication of a machine gun can 
be offset in its fire-effect by several 
men firing at the same target at the 
same time from different directions, 
albeit with a less sophisticated, 
single-action, rifle The latter has 
the added advantage of allowing 
each shooter to use his own peculiar 
characteristic of accuracy, adapt- 
ability and initiative, while present- 
ing, at the same time, a dispersed 
and ubiquitous target for counter 
action by the adversary This corol- 
lary can be applied to any set of 
weapons, or armaments, designed for 
a particular fire-effect This proves 
that sophisticated arms can be ovei- 
come by less sophisticated arms, 
provided the latter are in larger 
numbers 


We should draw a lesson from 
the current Iraq Iran war In spite 
of many handicaps, both military 
and political, the only advantage the 
Iranians have enjoyed in the recent 
fighting 1s their larger army — 
350,000 Vs 250,000 — with the 
result that a well prepared Iraq 1n- 
vasion has been thwarted and the 
war has practically come to a stale- 
mate 


The Chinese People's Liberation 
Army, which ıs simply armed and 
indigenously self-sufficient, should 
be our model and not the western 
armies The Chinese have now to 


* modeinize their army to match with 


the Russians We have no such com- 
pulsion as the Chinese modernized 
army will be mostly deployed 
against the Russians in North China 
and not against us 


PS 1s another aspect of soph- 
istication which is high-lighted by 
the well known cliche ‘It 1s not the 
gun that matters, but the man 
behind it^ Which means that the 
sophistication, and the resultant 
technical complexity, of a weapon 
must be related to the competence 
and genius of the man who has to 
handle ıt in the battlefield With 


the illiterate, or semi-literate, man- 
power that we possess, the amount 
of sophistication and technology 
which can be effectively assimilated 
by our rank-and-file 1s naturally 
limited It would be no use — per- 
haps a liability — to put an average 
Indian soldier behind the sophisti- 
cated mussile, or the computerized 
gun For one thing, not knowing 
its intricacy, he 1s unlikely to have 
faith in. the effectiveness of the 
weapon For another, it would take 
him much longer to learn to manı- 
pulate the armament, let alone 
master ıt 


I can cite two examples from the 
1965 war with Pakistan the Paki- 
stani soldiers totally failed to handle 
the Patton tank and the ‘Cobra’ 
anti-tank missile, because of the 
latters’ mechanical and manipula- 
tive sophistication, whereas the 
much inferior and simpler Centurian 
tank and the Recilless anti-tank- 
gun (mounted on a jeep) were very 
much more effective in the hands 
of the *1ule-of-thumb' tramed Indian 
troops 


In my opinion, the improved 
version of the Vijayanta tank and 
the anti-tank (RCL) gun, both of 
which we produce in the country, 
are more than a match for any 
sophisticated weapon in this line 
which Pakistan may acquire, pro- 
vided we have them 1n larger num- 
bers 


But that does not mean that we 
should not improve upon our wea- 
pons and equipment This the Re- 
search and Development Depart- 
ment must go on doing all the time 
But development should be compa- 
tible with the users’ capabilities and 
the peculiar terrain over which our 
army has to operate, viz , the moun- 
tamous and high-altitude regions 
of the Himalayas, the heavily culti- 
vated plains of the Punjab and the 
sandy wastes of Rajasthan. 


For instance, the anti-tank missile 
when indigenously produced should 
replace the RCL gun, but only in 
the desert area and not in the 
Punjab where its utility 1s limited 
In the cultivated fields of the Pun- 
jab, intersected by high-bund 1rr1- 
gation channels and interspersed 
with tall maize and sugar-cane 


crops, the RCL gun would be more 
manoeuviable and effective until 
such time that we are capable of 
mounting the anti-tank missile on 
a helicopter,on our own Similarly, 
I should prefer a ‘top-less’ armoured 
personnel carrier rather than the 
modern unported version, for it is 
lighter, less costly and quicker to 
manufacture within the country 


The anti-tank (RCL) gun, in. my 
opinion, 18 more effective in the 
hands of our rank-and-file than the 
imported anti-tank missile It 1s 
inexpensive, fires a massive shell 
and provides a certain amount of 
protection to the crew from small- 
arms fire, and what is more, it 15 
manufactured by us in its entirety 
The imported anti-tank missile, on 
the other hand, costs a hundred 
times more (in foreign exchange) 
than the anti-tank shell of our own 
make. Further, it has little to show 
to our simple soldiers, being no 
larger than a 3-inch mortar bomb, 
and it has a mere ‘thimble’ for a 
mechanism to guide it on to its 
target, compared to the 12-foot, 
cold steel, barrel and the massive 
shell of the RCL gun. Besides, the 
launching-pad of the missile affords 
little protection against any kind of 
splinters or small-arms fire 


Pakistan seems to have realised 
the true worth of this weapon and 
has incorporated tt in, what it calls, 
the Reconnaissance and Support 
Battalion, one ın each Corps The 
Battalion has a complement of 48 
RCL guns and an equal number of 
medium machine guns, both mount- 
ed on four-wheel-drive jeeps, pro- 
viding tremendous fire-power ın the 
hands of only six to seven hundred 
men of the Battalion We should 
have this unit 1n our army also, but 
at the increased scale of one per 
Division 


Lus with a population of 1000 
millions, has an army of 4 millions, 
Pakistan, with 80 millions, an army 
of 0 45 millions and we, a nation of 
over 850 millions, have an army of 
under one million In keeping with 
the manpower to arms proportion 
of Pakistan, we could have an army 
nearly five times its present size. 
But that 1s not immediately neces- 
sary for our defence needs An 
addition of 100,00 personnel to the 


present strength of our infantry 1s 
recommended to begin with 


Another 4,00,000 men could be 
inducted into the army, in sub- 
sequent phases, to raise additional 
units and formations, including 
supporting arms and services The 
induction thus of 500,000 men into 
the army, which would be a mere 
grist to our manpower mill, should 
meet our requirement for the next 
10 years The situation could then 
be reviewed 


The increment of 100,000 men 
suggested above for the infantry in 
phase 1, 1s only,in the sepoy rank, 
so that the number of units and 
formations remain, more or less, 
the same It would mean only 
larger sections, larger platoons 
and larger companies, which with 
increased manpower would be better 
able to carry out their defence role, 
especially in the mountainous ter- 
rain which constitutes a major pol- 
tion of our international border 


I further recommend that the 
army as a whole revert to the 
quadiangular pattern of organiza- 
tion for sub-units, units and forma- 
tions, up to the divisional level, as 
opposed to the present pattern of a 
triangular set-up 


I. may well be asked how would 
you arrange for the training of so 
many Infantry recruits? Well, I have 
some revolutionary ideas on that 
subject also But revolutionary only 
in our context, for we still follow the 
British legacy in India of Infantry 
training centres, each to a Regr- 
ment of infantry This system 1s 
peculiar to the Indian Army No 
other army in the world has any 
special training centres for the 
infantry, except, of course, Pakis- 
tan In other  aimies, infantry 
recruits are trained by infantry 
battalions themselves 


In peace time, each Infantry 
battalion 1s under-posted to the 
extent of a company’s worth of 
sepoys and the staff of this com- 
pany is detailed to impart training 
to an equal number of recruits 
inducted into the battalion The 
period of training of these recruits 
is only three months, after which 
they are absorbed ın the battalion 
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as trained soldiers Being a short- 
service army, within this period as 
many men as there are newly train- 
ed soldiers are discharged from the 
service, and another lot of recruits 
are posted to the battalion And 
the cycle goes on In our case the 
pernod of the cycle of the recruits’ 
training could be 4 to 6 months 


Most modern armies in the 
western world, so faras the rank- 
and-file are concerned, are short- 
service armies, with only one and 
a half to two years colour service 
However, taking the illiteracy and 
semi-literacy factor into considera- 
tion, there 1s no reason why, with 
simpler weapons and equipment, 
we should not be able to reduce the 
period of service of our sepoys to 3 
to 4 years for the Infantry and 4 to 
5 years for the mechanical and 
technical arms, such as Signals, 
Engineers and Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineers This period 
is more than enough to teach the 
personnel the use of the simple and 
less sophisticated weapons and 
equipment proposed to be entrusted 
to them Any proficient rifleman, 
mechanic or tradesman, with poten- 
tial qualities of leadership, can 
within this period, pick up the rank 
of a Lance Naik and thereby be 
eligible to be retained ın the army 
for longer service 


I can say from experience that 
once a man 1s passed over for pro- 
motion to the Lance Naik's rank, 
he becomes a liability to the Service 
rather than an asset, and the sooner 
he 1s sent out of the army the 
better 


I strongly believe that the man- 
power of the army should be divi- 
ded into two distinct categories 


(a) The Professional Cadre 


The professional cadre should 
consist of commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers selected to be 
retained in the army on the basis of 
a permanent tenure The personnel 
of this cadre would be responsible 
for the command, administration 
and training of the army, both in 
peace and war Accordingly, they 
would be entitled to emoluments 
specified for each rank, including 
family accommodation, children’s 


education allowance and pensionary 
benefits on retirement This cadre 
would constitute nearly 20 per cent 
of the strength of the army 


(b) The Service Cadre 


The service cadre should consist 
of men enrolled for a short service 
of 3 to 5 years (call it ‘National 
se1Vice', 1f you like) 1n. the sepoy’s 
rank If not promoted to the Lance 
Naik's rank, they would be dis- 
charged from the service and receive 
only a nominal gratuity, and not a 
pension They would constitute the 
bulk of the army and comprise 
nearly 75 per cent of its strength 


D will be seen that the service 
cadre of the army would constitute 
nearly 75 per cent of its total 
strength The turn-over of this 
large manpower every 3 to 5 years 
will open a vast avenue for employ- 
ment for the youth of the nation If 
these men are enlisted at the age of 
17 to 18 years, and discharged from 
the Service, (except for those pro- 
moted to the rank of Non-Com- 
missioned Officer) at the age of 21 
to 22 years and given only gratuity, 
there would be a great saving 1n the 
Defence budget Besides, for such 
personnel no married. accommoda- 
tion, children's education allowance, 
or re-settlement by government 
after discharge would be necessary, 
as they would be young enough, 
well-trained and disciplined enough 
to rehabihtate themselves in civil 
life ^ 


Here I am reminded of another 
anomaly that exists in our army 
since the British days — that 15, 
the Junior Commissioned Officer 
(J CO), then known as the Viceroy 
Commissioned Officer (VCO). 
The VCO was created by the 
British to provide a link between 
the British officer and the Indian 
other rank because of the different 
cultures, customs and languages It 
1s a typically colonial legacy When 
they introduced Indianization in the 
Indian Army in the early thirties, 
the British themselves abolished this 
rank and replaced the V C Os with 
the young Indian Commissioned 
Officers trained at the Indian Muili- 
tary Academy, Dehra Dun This 
measure had to be shelved during 
the Second World War, as the out 
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put of officers by the newly estab- 
lished Indian Military Academy 
could not meet the requirement of 
the rapidly expanding Indian Army 
With the introduction. of short- 
service 1n the army, as proposed, it 
1S considered necessary that at the 
platoon level young Indian Com- 
missioned Officers instead of the 
J C Os should command troops To 
meet this demand, we would have 
to increase our output from the 
Indian Military Academy. 


| responsibility for the security 
ef the international border cannot 
be separated as between peace and 
war. To this extent the role of the 
Border Security Foice, a central 
organization set up after the 1962 
war with China, 1n so far as it is 
independently responsible for the 
security of a part of the international 
border in peacetime, 1s considered 
anachronistic This responsibility 
should devolve on the army It is 
suggested that the headquarters of 
the Director General Border Secu- 
rity forces, alongwith its separate 
training and admumistrative estab- 
lishment should be abolished The 
personnel of the Border Security 
Force should be enlisted and main- 
tained on a regional basis and put 
under the operational and adminis- 
trative control of local army forma- 
tions To break away from the past, 
the Force should be renamed 
Border Scouts Surplus elements of 
the Border Security Force could be 
absorbed in the provincial armed 
police and Central Reserve Police 


force, the role of both being essenti- 3 


ally internal security 


a This would result in consider- 
able saving to the national ex- 
chequer 


_The Indo-Tibetan Border Police is 
another anachronism, passed down 
from the old days Under the present 
conditions, its role on the Indo- 
Tibetan border 1s redundant and 
the organisation should be done 
away with 


On the face of it, ıt may seem 
that the larger army would be more 
expensive than the present one But 
we have to keep in view the econo- 
mies that will ensue after imple- 
menting the proposals suggested 
above These are the following 


(a) The army manpower would 
be divided into two distinct 
categories, viz., the profes- 
sional cadre and the service 
cadre The financial commit- 
ment towards accommoda- 
tion, education allowance to 
children and pensionary bene- 
fits would be limited to the 

~ pofessional cadre only, which 
would be one fourth of the 
total strength of the army 
This would considerably 
reduce the expenditure incur- 
red on the maintenance of 
army personnel], largely off- 
setting the cost commitment 
of the enlarged army 


The Infantry Traming Cen- 
tres, which are very expen- 
sive to run, would be done 
away with, resulting in a 
great saving to the defence 
bud get 


` 


The ever-increasing outlay of 
foreign exchange set aside 
for the induction of sophis- 
ticated armaments would be 
reduced almost to ml This 
saving could be utilized in 
research and development 
and for the increased produ- 
ction of defence armaments 
p= the country 


(b) 


(c) 


With a large ‘service cadre’ 
in the army, there would be 
no need to have the Terri- 
torial Army, or the National 
Cadet Corps, resulting in 
saving on this account 


(d) 


The Headquarters of the 
Director General of the 
Border Security Force and 
attendant establishments 
would be abolished and the 
Force re-organized as Border 
Scouts, to be enlisted and 
maintained on a regional 
basis and placed under the 
operational command of local 
army federations, a much 
cheaper arrangement 


(e) 


(f) The Indo-Tibetan Border 
Police would be done away 
with — another substantial 
saving 


It ıs roughly estimated that with 
the recommendations made above 


the financial commitment for the 
enlarged army would not exceed the 
current defence budget, except for 
the addition of the annual inflation 
index This ws the crux of the pro- 
posal 


Manpower is the one commodity 
in which Pakistan cannot compete 
with us Once we attain this’ ün- 
assailable position 1n the size of the 
army vis-a-viz Pakistan, the latter 
would be in no position to pose a 
military threat to India Besides, it 
weuld act as a deterrent to Pakistan 
from ever attempting a military 
adventure in Jammu and Kashmir. 


| e haveto find a balance of 
military power with our likely 
adversary not through the ‘arms 
race’ but ın some other way. And 
this othe: way is right at hand — 
that is om prolific manpower. This 
is something which cannot be 
matched by Pakistan 


Manpower is militarily our great- 
est asset We should, therefore, capi- 
talize on it and counter Pakistan's 
sophisticated armament with more 
numerous, although less sophistica- 
ted, weapons and equipment, the 
production of which 1s within our’ 
own capability, thereby giving us 


self-sufficiency and self-reliance in — 


defence matters and independence 
of decision at the political level 


If the highly expensive, and 
mostly imported, sophisticated ar- 
maments are cut out and the larger 
army, as suggested above, 1s equip- 
ped with the hardware produced 
within the country, its cost should 
1emain within limits of the present 
day defence budget 


Our defence production 1s suffi- 
ciently advanced to manufacture 
everything that our army needs in 
its defence role What would be 
needed is to increase production 
so as to meet the requirement of 
an enlarged army This 1s not to 
say that modernization of armaments 
should not go on, but it must be 
compatible with the peculiar require- 
ments of our army and consonant 
with the capability of our man- 
power 


The Chinese army should be our 
model and not the western armies. 


X. 


US arms for Pakistan 


\ 


P C LAL 


PRESIDENT Reagan has decided 
that Pakistan should have American 
arms, and supply them he will, no 
matter what doubts and fears India 
o1 anyone else may have on the sub- 
Ject Some voices are being raised 
in the US against this decision but 
it ıs unlikely that this will cause the 
US Government to deviate in any 
important particular from the path 
that it has set for itself, nor will 
Pakistan allow it to do so 


The truth of the matter 1s that 
the US needs Pakistan as a mil- 
tary partner, or proxy, in West Asia 
and Pakistan needs new weapons 
The American compulsion arises 
out of the dependence of the U.S 
and its western allies on oil from 
the Middle East Deprived of that, 
much of their industrial power 
would wither away, possibly to the 
extent of fifty per cent or more, and 


that would inevitably diminish the 
economic and military strength of 
the U.S A. and its NATO part- 
ners Middle East oil 1s not,essential 
to Russia's" survival, for it 1s self- 
sufficient in that vital commodity, 
but control of 1t could 1n time make 
it the dominant power in the world. 


In the American view, recent 
Russian moves threaten oil supplies 
from the Middle East The Russian 
Navy 1s known to be in the Indian 
Ocean, with bases in Ethiopia and 
southern Yemen The Russian pre- 
sence on the ground has also been 
visible in the area since its forces 
marched into Afghanistan in Decem- 
ber 1979 With Iran 1n turmoil (due 
largely to the U S’s own intrigues in 
that country), the Americans now 
fear that Russia could turn the 
tables on them by creating upsets 
in the medieval emirates and sheikh- 
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doms that produce the crude oil on 
which the western powers are so 
dependent. ‘Stability in West Asia’ 
1s therefore the slogan of the US, 
meaning theieby that the present 
regimes must be protected from any 
attempt to upset them, whether 
militarily or 1nternally 


Until recently, 1t was assumed 
that the Moslem States of the Gulf 
were well insulated from disruptive 
forces by their religious and die- 
hard, conservative rulers This com- 
forting belief was severely shaken in 
1979, when anti-government forces 
seized the holy mosque at Mecca, in 
defiance of the iron-fisted discipline 
of Saudi Arabia Given the primi- 
tive political conditions prevailing 
in the region, internal dissensions 
would seem to be the quickest and 
surest means of destabilizing the 
present rulers, and of reducing, if 
not completely blocking, the flow of 
oil out of their States 


F ollowing this line of reasoning, 
which is not without 1ts logic, the 
US sees its primary task in the 
Middle East to be that of preserving 
the status quo and ensuiing stabi- 
lity Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig! and Defense Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger? have spoken about this 
at length They seek to mamtain a 
balance of forces 1n the critical area 
of the Indian Ocean, and build up a 
Rapid Deployment Force (RDF) 
that can be moved quickly by air. to 
any part of the world where US 
interests are threatened — The essen- 
tials of such a force existed earlier 
in the form of USAF’s Strike Com- 
mand, transport aircraft from which 
were despatched to India ın 1962 


1 See report of press conference 
addressed by US Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig at Rome on 6th May 
1981, following meeting of NATO foreign 
ministers regarding “Client-State relation- 
ship’ between the USSR and Third World 
countries, and the Soviet leaderships’ 
‘proclivity to indulge in risk-taking’ US 
News World Report of 18th May 1981, also 
contains Haig's views on 'Soviet proxies 
in the Third Worid’ 


2 Defense Secretary Caspar Weinber- 
ger's concern over the Soviet build-up in 
East Asia, and the need to establish a 
*balance of forces to preserve peace with 
freedom’ 1s contained in a report of his 
speech to the World Affairs Council and 
Commonwealth Club at San Francisco on 
28th April 1981 
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when we sought military assistance 
against the Chinese 


With the 1gnominious end of the 
Vietnam war, and the rethinking 
which that induced ın the American 
military establishment, Strike Com- 
mand was wound up in the early 
”70s Its new incarnation, the RDF, 
promises to be bigger, more power- 
ful and more versatile Its effective 
employment 1s also bound to require 
extensive preparations 


Testifying before the US Senate 
Sub-Committee on 'Seapower and 
Force Projection’ on 16th March 
1981, General David C Jones, 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
said that stability in SW Asia 
was the ‘key to denying the 
Soviets a dominant role in the 
area’ and to ensuring the flow of 
oil to the West He also said that 
the US was interested "um improv- 
ing certain facilities im a number of 
places ın S W Asia that (could be 
used) as transit and/or staging and 
support areas rather quickly 1f con- 
flict were to erupt’ For this he ex- 
pected ‘increased participation by 
SW Asian friends ın regional secu- 
rity planning and exercises’ 


j is Where Pakistan enters the 
US scheme of things Till three 
years ago, Iran under the Shah was 
the friend on whom the U S depen- 
ded 1n the region The Shah asked 
for, and promptly received, the 
latest and most powerful weapons in 
the US and western armouries He 
set up large bases and maintenance 
facilities, manned by western techni- 
cians, mostly from the US, that 
were in effect support areas of the 
kind envisaged by General Jones 


With the fall of the Shah, and an 
anti-American regime in Iran, the 
US must obviously seek friends 
elsewhere That 1s how they have re- 
discovered Pakistan, described as ‘a 
staunchly pro-Western country’ by 
the American Journal, Newsweek, in 
its issue of 4 May, 1981 The repor- 
ter ignores the fact that from 1962 
Pakistan has also been a staunch 
friend of China, whose incursions 
into Asia it had undertaken to com- 
bat when ıt signed a Mutual 
Defence Treaty withthe USA in 
1954, and became a member of the 
Central Europe and South East 


Asia Treaty organisations It then 
received fiee military aid in 1eturn, 
which ıt used against India in 1965 


International alignments have 
changed since then, of course, with 
Communist China’s hostility to the 
USSR qualifying it for the friend- 
ship of the USA Likewise, Pakis- 
tan has been restored to the status 
of a ‘staunch ally’, despite the anti- 
American demonstrations that fol- 
lowed the Mecca upheaval in 1979 
and resulted in the burning of seve- 
1al U.S. libraries and its Embassy 
in Islamabad, ın which two Em- 
bassy employees died and the rest 
just about escaped with their lives 


Also being set at nought is the 
decision of an earlier US Govern- 
ment to stop military supplies to 
Pakistan because of the latter’s refu 
sal to accept international control of 
its nuclear development programme 
which, according to available evi- 
dence, was designed to produce nuc- 
lear weapons. No physical injury or 
insult, o1 offence against the US 
law that forbids the supply of arms 
to countries which develop nuclear 
weapons, 1s now allowed to stand in 
thé way of the US rediscovering a 
lost fnend The Pakistanis know 
this and are taking full advantage 
of it 


i, the hey-day of Dulles and the 
anti-communist drive in the mid- 
50s, 1t was the US that dictated 
the terms of (free) military aid 
Most of the arms supplied to Asian 
allies were those which weie being 
given up by US forces, and 
they came on the condition that they 
were to be used to counter commu- 
nist aggression The recipient was 
kept on a short leash, with spares 
and ammunition sufficient only for 
a limited combat effort 


The US could not prevent the 
Indo-Pakistan conflict in 1965, but 
the duration of the war that Pakis- 
tan could fight was severely restrict- 
ed As Air Marshal (Retired) 
Asghar Khan recounts in his book, 
The First Round, on the outbreak 
of hostilities ıt was his task to find 
more war supplies for the Pakistani 
forces Though Asghar Khan 1s 1n- 
dignant at Pakistan’s acceptance of 
a cease fire after three weeks, for he 


believes that India was at the losing 
end, from the evidence available it 
is doubtful if the Pakistani forces 
could have continued the war much 
longer, whereas India could have 
maintained an effective presence in 
the field for at least another six 
months Asghar Khan and his ilk 
notwithstanding, Field Marshal 
Ayub Khan had to call off his 
warriors and seek peace, largely 
because of lack of support from 
the US 


i eM the situation ıs different 
With the Shah’s Iran a thing of the 
past, and India out of the running, 
Pakistan is the only State that can 
serve as a base for US forces in 
South West Asia, the new geogra- 
phical entity that groups Pakistan 
with the Gulf States, but leaves out 
other countries of the sub-continent 
that it mbhabits Paradoxically, 
Russia’s presence across the border, 
in Afghanistan, strengthens Pakis- 
tan’s bargaining position accept my 
terms, says General Zia-ul Haq to 
President Reagan, or else there are 
others, physically much closer to us, 
who will help The language of 
diplomats and of governments 1s 
possibly less direct and more full of 
circumlocutions but the message 
is simple enough to get through 
quickly and clearly Because of ıt, 
Pakistan's renewed American con- 
nection will be different, as was 
explained in a seminar held at 
Lahore 1n June last year ? 


Agha Shahi, Pakistan's Foreign 
Minister, spoke at length m what 
was, apparently, a carefully orches- 
trated performance to win public 
support for General Zia’s foreign 
and military policies Amongst other 
things, he said that ‘the past rela- 
tionship depended on free military 
aid from the US and ıt involved 
the grant of bases The new rela- 
tionship 1s different It is not based 
on military aid We have made an 
agreement for the purchase of 
military equipment that did require 


3 A fairly full report of the proceedings 
of the seminar at Lahore on the renewal 
of Pakistan's American connection, ap- 
pears in the August 1981 1ssue of Strategic 
Digest published by the Institute of 
Defence Studies and Analysis, New Delhi 
The quotations from Agha Shahrs 
statements at the seminar are taken from 
this report 


political clearance and good-will of 
the US Government, and they have 
agreed to sell us the kind of equip- 
ment that we think would be useful 
in enhancing our defence capabi- 
lity. Why has the United States 
agreed to these terms? Simply not, 
because of a stroke of gemus (on 
our part) or that we cast a spell 
over the US Itis because of the 
movement of history The Soviets 
marched into Afghanistan Profound 
geopolitical transformations have 
taken place as a result and enhan- 
ced the strategic importance of Pak- 
istan ° He claimed that Pakistan's 
well-being ‘1s in the interest of stab1- 
lity of the region and world peace, 
for Pakistan’s policy 1s to stand up 
against expansion from any direc- 
tion? The operative word ıs 
‘stability’ 


Agha Shah: took care to explam 
that while seeking arms from the 
USA, Pakistan would remain out- 
side its military orbit, that is, ıt 
would remain non-aligned. ‘The 
Soviet Union has troops on our bor- 
ders’ he said, ‘and American naval 
forces are deployed in the Arabian 
Sea The two superpowers are exten- 
ding, projecting their power, towards 
each other It 1s in this very difficult 
situation that we have to summon 
ali the resources of our will and 
courage to remain outside the arena 
of superpower rivalry That is 
another reason why we did not 
want to obligate ourselves to the 
United States by accepting conces- 
sionary credit at 3 per cent ' 


) hat Pakistan has accepted, and 
the United States undertaken to 
provide, ıs a sum of $ 32 billion 
for military and economic aid 
Until the US Congress formally 
approves this, arms will be paid for 
incash Thisis expected to speed 
up deliveries and allow the US 
Government to bypass the law that 
prohibits military aid to countries 
that develop nuclear weapons while 
permitting cash sales of arms to 
them We may also be sure that 
this time Pakistan will get all the 
equipment, spares and ammunition 
that 1t wants. And, though strongly 
denied by Agha Shahi, it 1s beyond 
reason to expect that the USA 
will give all this without itself 
receiving substantial benefits, such 


as ‘certain facilities’ and ‘staging 
and support areas’ for US forces, 
if they have to be deployed in the 
region 


The new relationship also 1mplies 
that hereafter Pakistan will be the 
US” principal ‘friend’ in SW 
Asia It will, in fact, be the US’ 
proxy, in much the same way as 
the Russians are said to have theirs 
in South East Asia, with the task 
of ensuring the stability of the oil- 
producing States, which will give it 
greater freedom of action than did 
the Mutual Defence Treaty oi 1954, 


bé 
T.. role of protector of effete 
regimes should come to Pakistan 
quite naturally Its political develop- 
ment has steadily regressed from the 
democratic parliamentary type of 
system that seemed to be its objec- 
tive in the years immediately fol- 
lowing independence, to the well- 
entrenched military dictatorship that 
brought Zia-ul-Haq to power in 
1977, and looks like continuing even 
more strongly with the imposition 
of strict Islamic laws and practices. 


Whether this reversion to funda- 
mentalist Islam comes out of a 
genuine faith in the tenets of that 
religion or as a matter of conveni- 
ence it 1s not possible to say What 
it does try to bring about 1s a feeling 
of greater brotherhood, or homo- 
geneity, with the peoples of the 
Middle East, and makes Pakistan 
and its people more acceptable to 
oil-rich Arabs While most Pakt, 
stanis have the advantage of being 
Sunnis, as are most Arabs — unlike 
Iranians, a majority of whom are 
Shias — the Pakistanis still have to 
overcome barriers of race and 
language 1n order to gain acceptance 
in the Arab world 


Zia’s emphasis on fundamental 
Islam 1s possibly directed at over- 
coming these hurdles He seems to 
have succeeded to a significant ex- 
tent, for Saudi Arabia is reported to 
have contracted for the services of 
Pakistani mercenaries to the extent 
of three divisions, for each of which 
Pakistan 1s to receive $ 1 billion 
annually It is this money, along 
with possibly additional assistance 
from Saudi Arabia, that enables 
Pakistan to buy US arms for cash 
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Which brings us back to the subject 
of America’s re-arming of Pakistan 


Undoubtedly, Pakistan needs new 
arms Take its air force, for ins- 
tance. According to John Fricker4 
a self-appointed authoiity on the 
PAF and its most vocal and lauda- 
tory publicity agent, Pakistan has 
today ‘only eight or nine squadrons 
of F6 (Chinese-built MiG 19 SF) 
short-range air superiority fighters 
and four (squadrons of) Mirage IHs 
and Vs for all-weather interception, 
tactical reconnaissance and ground 
attack, the PAF now has no effec- 
tive long-range day-light strike 
element. Furthermore, its single 
squadron of ageing Martin B-57 
light bombers has severe operational 
limitations at night. or ın bad 
weather conditions ' 


Apart from the Mirages, and F 
104s which are not mentioned by 
Fricker, the bulk of the PAF's 
fighter force 1s indeed 2U years old 
or more, if not in actual age then 
certainly im design and combat 
capability By military aviation 
standards they are as obsolescent as 
the Hunters and Canberras that the 
Indian Air Force 15 now replacing 
with newer aircraft If the PAF 1s 
to have an effective air force, its 
Chinese-built aircraft have to be 
replaced with something more 
modern In Apri this year, Fricker 
thought that the PAF was a likely 
customer for the General Dyna- 
mics F 16 or the Northrop F 5, both 
of US manufacture He was, it 
would appear, stating the case foi 
the demands made upon the US 
Government by Pakistan 


N, authoritative list has yet been 


published of the arms that Pakistan 
is to get from the US Howeve:, one 
item that features in it for certain 
is the F 16 fighter-ground attack 
aircraft The Government of India 
has protested against its supply 
on the ground that it will bring 
into the sub-continent an extremely 
advanced and deadly weapon that 
will upset the balance of forces in 
the region This view 1s based on 
the aircraft’s capabilities as demons- 
trated by the Israeli raid on Iraq’s 


4 John Fricker’s observation about the 


Pakistan Air Force and its need for new 
aircraft may be seen in AIR International 
of April 1981 


nuclear reactor from which, the 
Israelis feared, would come nuclear 
weapons for use against them 
Flying a round trip of nearly 2,000 
kilometres (about 1,250 mules) at 
low altitudes, eight aircraft were 
able to seriously damage the heavily 
protected building in which the 
reactor was housed, thereby setting 
back Iraq's nuclear development 
programme by several years 


The F16 1s indeed a most versatile 
aircraft Its dramatic and effective 
use against the Iraqi nuclear reactor 
was undoubtedly due in large mea- 
sure to the Israeli pilots who flew 
them, for they have few equals 1n the 
thoroughness of then training and 
the boldness and courage with which 
they execute their operational plans 
In the case of the Iraq: raid, they 
were able to navigate accurately at 
low-level over largely featureless 
desert and strike their target with 
the utmost precision, so much so 
that after the leader having holed the 
cupola of the reactor building, the 
seven who followed delivered their 
weapons through that opening with 
devastating effect This was made 
possible by the use of highly sophis- 
ticated navigational aids and aiming 
devices, and by the use of ‘smart’ 
bombs, so called because they can 
virtually home in on a given target 
and hit 1t where 1t hurts most 


| | hile a variety of fairly accurate 
navigational systems are available 
in the market, the ones that can 
aim and deliver bombs and rockets 
with precision are as yet on the 
restricted list, some even being well- 
guarded secrets The technical 
equipment and the bombs used by 
the Israelis are likely to be in the 
latter category ft remains to be seen 
whether the Pakistanis have suffi- 
cient bargaining power to extract 


‘such devices and the weapons that 


go with them from the Americans 
Without them, the F 16 will be a 
fine flying machine, able to out- 
perform India's existing fighters, 
but without the very special clout 
that the Israelis used to such effect 
against Iraq's nuclear reactoi 


There is, however, another most 
fearsome possibility the use of the 
F 16 as a nuclear weapons carrier 
Pakistan 1s known to be working 


towards the production of tts own 
nuclear bomb, though its public 
statements deny any such intent, it 
being claimed that nuclear power 1s 
being developed for peaceful pur- 
poses Agha Shahi testified to his 
country’s nuclear ambitions in the 
Lahore seminar He did not say in 
so many words that the end product 
was to be the nuclear bomb, but he 
did report that the US official 
negotiating the arms deal had been 
told quite categorically that Paki- 
stan reserved the right to explode a 
nuclear device in the course of its 
development programme 


If any further confirmation were 
needed of what Pakistan ts up to, ıt 
is available from the US where the 
Reagan Admunistration proposes to 
modify, in Pakistan's favour, the 
Symington Amendment to 
Foreign Assistance Act, which pro- 
hibits the grant of military aid to 
countries believed to be developing 
nuclear weapons We must assume, 
therefore, that Pakistan's nuclear 
bomb, also known as the Islamic 
bomb, 1s well on the way to becom- 
ing a reality Married to the F 16, 
it could produce a most lethal com- 
bination 


B y itself, as I have remarked 
earlier, the F16 is a superior air- 
craft, but to play a decisive role in 
war it needs electronic devices and 
lethal weapons that the US may 
not be ready to give If that 1s indeed 
so, then the aircraft must be reduced 
to carrying conventional high explo- 
sive (TNT) bombs and rockets With 
its reported bomb-load of five to six 
tonnes, the aircraft could deliver a 
sizeable punch, but with a degree of 
uncertainty and lack of precision 

In any case, the destructive effects of 
TNT ae fauly limited, even a direct 
hit on a well-built concrete struc- 
ture, such as a power-house, would 
only damage a portion of it, and 
unless that part housed vital equip- 
ment, the power-house could be 
expected to be back in operation 
within a matter of hours or, at 
most, a day or two There are air- 
craft other than the F16 which 
could do the job just as well, at 
much less cost 


Aircraft costs play an important 
parf 1n calculating the destructive 
power of a weapons system The 
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system-cost of the F16 — meaning 
the cost of the basic aircraft with 
associated spares, ground equipment 
and maintenance facilities — 1s said 
to be around $ 20 million per air- 
craft, give or take a million or two 
With an outlay of something like 
$ 200 million for only ten such air- 
craft, the air force that uses ıt must 
aim to make ıt as destructive as pos- 
sible, get the biggest bang for its 
buck, as the Americans would say 
Conventiona] TNT weapons are 
best used when large numbers of 
aircraft can carry them If those 
were the only weapons to be used, 
then a more appropriate aircraft 
would be the F5, mentioned by 
Fricker as a possibility The F5 can 
carry half of the Fl6s bomb-load 
at a third or less of the cost per air- 
craft 


Thus, an investment of $ 200 
million would produce a fleet of at 
least 30 F 5s which, 1n the aggregate, 
could deliver one-and-a-half times 
the load of bombs that ten Fl6s 
could carry Moreover, aircraft 
losses, of which there are bound to 
be some in war, would impose a 
lower financial penalty if an F5 
were lost and at the same time, 
statistically at any rate, a higher 
strike potential could be maintained. 
Foi these reasons, if for no other, 
there appears to be every likelihood 
of the Pakistanis either obtaining 
from the US the special equipment 
and weapons that makes the F16 
an unusually effective weapon, or 
they plan to use 1t as a carrier for 
their own nuclear bomb 


In either case, the Pakistanis will 
acquire an edge over any other air 
force in the region And should 
they manage to get both, that 1s 
acquire the technical equipment and 
conventional weapons such as those 
used by the Israelis and successfully 
develop their own nuclear bomb, 
then they would present a truly 
formidable problem of defence to 
their likely adversaries 


| ho are these adversaries likely 
to be? Agha Shahi answers that 
question as well. “The Soviet Union 
has assured (us) that "we pose no 
danger to you" the Soviets have 
categorically assured us, and this 
has been stated by President Brezh- 
nev a.number of times, that we 
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should not take into account this 
possibility (of an attack by the 
USSR in the Gulf) ' Then he goes 
on to say “Any other attack? Well, 
this 1s precisely the reason why we 
want to get the arms quickly We 
should be able to defend ourselves 
against an attack from any quarter ' 


Finally, in the course of winding 
up his presentation, he says ‘I have 
told you that we should put aside 
the possibility of a massive Soviet 
military attack For other attacks 
we should strengthen our defence 
capability, and when our adversaries 
know that 1t will not be a walk-over, 
that will constitute an effective deter- 
rent’ With such reassurances from 
Russia, with China as a close friend, 
and the USA a staunch ally patrol- 
ling the Indian Ocean, there seems 
to be only one party left against 
whom Pakistan need arm itself 
India 


e the record of the past 
34 years since Pakistan came into 
existence and India gained indepen- 
dence, and the three major conflicts 
provoked by Pakistan during this 
period, the prospects of peace on 
the sub-continent are uncertain. The 
F16 illustrates the kind of offensive 
capability that Pakistan ıs trying to 
develop, in keeping with this, the 
weapons selected for its land and 
naval forces may also be expected to 
be the most potent ones available 


Ignoring what Agha Shahi says 
about the U S S R's intentions, the 
Reagan Administration justifies its 
rearming of Pakistan on the ground 
that ıt must defend itself against 
Russian aggression That was the 
line taken by Mis Jeane Kirkpat- 
rick, US Ambassador to the UN, 
during her recent visit to India She 
also played down the threat to India 
which, according to her, had the 
‘fourth largest military establish- 
ment in the world ’ 


In Mrs Kirkpatrick's one public 
appearance in Delhi during her 
three days in India, she was most 
eloquent about the common ideals 
and hopes and aspirations of the 
USA and India, the world’s 
largest democracy She spoke at 
length about the Reagan Adminis- 
tration's concern for human rights 


and financial aid for developing 
countries, but not a word did she 
have to say, on her own, about the 
tensions 1n South West Asia and the 
rearming of Pakistan. She referred 
briefly to those matters only in res- 
ponse to questions, and then left no 
one in any doubt that India's views 
would make no difference to US 
policy. 


CM then, 1s the situation that 
confronts us in this country Super- 
power rivalries in what ıs now called 
South West Asia have made it pos- 
sible for Pakistan to demand and 
for the US to concede the supply 
of weapons that could pose a major 
threat to India Pakistan has played 
its cards well on the one hand, it 
confirms to the USSR that it 
accepts its assurances that no mili- 
tary intervention will take place 
from that quarter, meaning from 
Afghanistan In return, it assures 
Russia and the world that ıt subs- 
cribes to no military pacts, and 1s 
not within the military orbit of any 
nation 


At the same time, by afeat of 
legerdemain, ıt convinces the US A 
thatit 1s capable of ensuring the 
stability of South West Asia, of 
which Pakistan 1s now an integral 
part Geographically, racially and 
linguistically 1t 1s distinct from the 
Arabs, but a firm link 1s established 
through a reversion to fundamenta- 
list Islamic doctrine and practice 
The Reagan Administration is. only 
too willing to be persuaded that 
Pakistan can be built into a bastion 
against Russian expansionism and a 


guardian of ‘stability’ in S W Asta,” 


where ıt can help to re-establish the 
US presence by proxy 


So, Pakistan 15 to be armed with 
the latest, most powerful weapons, 
regardless of the increased danger 
of a conflict. on the sub-continent 
Continuing supplies of oil from the 
Gulf to the US A and its allies are 
infinitely more important than any 
squabble between Pakistan and 
India As in the past, ıt would be a 
local affair, even if nuclear weapons 
were involved, and India should be 
able to take care of itself 


And that 1s what we should be 
able to do, 1f ever the need arises 
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A broad survey 


M L THAPAN 


THE snap answer to a casual 
enquiry as to what national security 
means to you, is likely to elicit diffe- 
rent responses from different people 
To the worker or the man in the 
street, ıt probably means freedom to 
go about his business with the mini- 
mum of interference To one eng- 
aged ın industry, 1t perhaps signifies 
an environment of ready availabi- 
lity of raw material, power, good 
relations with labour and the mimi- 
mum of controls. The businessman 
would probably view it as stable 
market conditions and a smooth 
turnover of his commodities Our 
present day politician, perhaps, 
would regaid national security as 
being synonymous with personal 
security and express the belief that 
it should enable him to remain in 
circulation at all cost 


The more serious enquiry, natur- 
ally, would evoke a more studied 
response It is the purpose of this 
survey to provide some material for 
thought on this important subject 


It would be fair to say that, even 
till a decade after the end of World 
War I, the security of a nation was 
regarded only in physical terms, as 
that involving the use of armed 
force to repel aggiession Other 
considerations either were ignored, 
or deemed to be minor The rise of 
Hitler and Mussolini, and their fas- 
cist forms of government, provided 
the first signs of new dangers to m- 
ternational peace The power of 
propaganda as a weapon to subvert 


a people's will was soon in evidence. 
The Spanish. Civil War demonstra- 
ted the effectiveness of “The Fifth 
Column’ — sabotage from within 
—, and the totality of the Second 
World War left no one in doubt that 
national security could no longer be 
viewed purely as the physical 
defence of the nation against attack 
from the elements of land, sea and 
air, but that its compass also inclu- 
ded internal, economic and ideologi- 
cal scarcity 


Let us look at these components 
in India's context First, physical 
security The land borders of India 
are vast. On the north we have the 
Indo-Tibet border, the massive 
Humalayan tract of 2000 miles or 
more To the East we have the 
Indo-Burma border and, since 1971, 
a long border with the newly created 
State of Bangladesh Our western 
border is with Pakistan The sum 
total length of these international 
boundaries 1s 1n the 1egion of 7000 
kilometres 


The terrain and climate through 
which these borders run are hugely 
disparate. In parts of Kashmir and 
along the whole length of the Indo- 
Tibet border, troops have to oper- 
ate at heights of 11,000 feet or 
more, some posts being maintained 
at 18,000 feet. In the East, the terrain 
is wooded and mountainous, around 
Bangladesh, flat and riverine and in 
the West, irrigated plains and semi- 
desert The annual average rainfall 


varies from 5 inches to 250 inches, 
whilst the temperature ranges, bet- 
ween seasons, from minus 40 deg- 
rees centigrade to plus 50 degrees 
centigrade 


Xs effects of these factors on the 
size, shape and composition of our 
land forces can well be imagined 
They have to be large 1n manpower, 
commensurate with their wide dis- 
persion, they must train for wai- 
fare in different climes, and they 
must be provided with a wide 
variety of war equipment to fulfil 
their roles in different regions The 
cost of India's defence 1s high, the 
bone share bemg apportioned to 
the land forces It has to be so 1f we 
aie to be adequately protected, 
though some consolation may be 
obtained that defence still costs less 
than our total oil imports each year 


The coastline of India 1s long, its 
protection, that 1s the protection of 
our ports, coasta] 1nstallations, off- 
shore islands, the Andamans and 
Nicobar group, and our Exclusive 
Economic Zone ate challenging 
tasks to our navy and infant Coast 
Guard Offshore oil installations 
such as Bombay High, (there are 
many more in the process of deve- 
lopment), are attractive targets for 
saboteurs and would be invaders, 
they are relatively easy to damage 
and the effort involved would be 
quite disproportionate to the disrup- 
tion caused to our economy They 
require special, whole time protec- 
tion Our navy has other tasks, too, 
during hostilities, the protection of 
Indian and foreign shipping in our 
territorial waters, and to carry the 
war to the enemy’s coastline No 
war has yet been won by passively 
sitting on the defence, and those 
responsible for ordering the nation’s 
affairs must constantly review the 
size and shape of our navy to ensure 
that these compelling tasks are cap- 
able of being performed 


Commensurate with tts size, 
India has a huge air space. The 
threats from the an will arise in 
conjunction with land or sea borne 
attack, o1 1n isolation against vul- 
nerable targets, military or civilian 
Our air force, therefore, has a com- 
plexity of tasks, of air defence, close 
air support and interdiction on be- 
half of the army, air transport sup- 


port to the army and other agencies 
who require it, and strategic bomb- 
ing, deep in the enemy's heartland 
Here, again, penny pinching will not 
do, money must be provided to this 
service to equip itself for its tasks 
The insurance must be comprehen- 
sive and not merely cover third party 
risks 


Consideration of physical security 
necessitates assessment of the attı- 
tude of our neighbours A prime 
requisite for this purpose is a well 
organised intelligence apparatus Its 
four main components are collec- 
tion, collation, interpretation. (or 
evaluation) and dissemination. All 
four components must work 1n con- 
cert and the organisation must be 
staffed by the best brains available 
The scope of intelligence 1s so ex- 
tensive and specialised that it needs 
personnel from different walks of 
hfe, with differing experience, to 
seek and evaluate information per- 
taining to their special field To be 
forewarned ıs to be forearmed and, 
in this electronic age, the acceptable 
margins of error in the obtaining of 
advanced information of hostile 
intentions are becoming very narrow 
indeed 


T. two main powers who are 
our neighbours and inumical to us 
are Pakistan and China Pakistan 
presents a military threat to us in 
all three dimensions — land, sea 
and air — from the West and 
through Kashmir She :s also dev- 
eloping a nuclear threat which may 
be active in a few years The threat 
from China is mainly two dimen- 
sional — land and air — from the 
North and North East The threat 
from the sea in her case is sub- 
sidiary but, nevertheless, significant 
She poses an active nuclear threat 


There 1s a distinct possibility of 
collusion between these two powers 
in the formulation of threats against 
us Pakistan has cultivated China as 
an ally, solely to embarrass India, 
and the converse is probably equally 
true This collusion may not extend 
to active joint military operations, 
(as withheld 1n 1965 and 1971), but 
would certainly extend to tying 
down our forces for the defence of 
our Northern and North Eastern 
borders Therefore, our defence 
posture must take into consideration 


the possibility of fighting on more 
than one front 


Our other immediate neighbours, 
with the possible exception of 
Bangladesh, do not pose any mili- 
tary threat to us Their territorial 
integrity, however, may not be 
sacrosanct, and we must expect mili- 
tary movements through Nepal, 
Bhutan and North Burma, should 
the Chinese decide to embark on a 
majo: offensive from Tibet The 
threat from Bangladesh arises from 
its political instability, the weakness 
of r's economy and demographic 
pressures This will have to be 
guarded against, mulitarily, if all 
other protective measures fail 


IN oni development is an 1nex- 
orable process, but in this age of 
air power and missiles, some thought 
needs to be given to defence con- 
siderations at the planning stage 
Must industry be concentrated at 
selected centres? Can 1t not be dis- 
persed? The list of vulnerable points 
and areas 1s ever increasing Already 
it includes irrigation and power 
dams, oil storage installations, fac- 
tories producing defence equipment 
and critical items, power stations, 
especially atomic power stations, 
roads and railway bridges, electro- 
nic communication centres, radio 
and television stations, aurfields, 
railway marshalling yards and work- 
shops, seats of government and so 
on 


Arrangements need to be made 
in peace time for the proper pro- 
tection of these vulnerable points 
against air and ground attack These 
will, no doubt, add to the costs of 
defence, but there are no escape 
routes available It is futile to 
attempt to improvise when the actual 
threat 1s posed Oui uncontrolled 
urban growth, too, poses defence 
problems, in addition to social 
hazards which are only too well 
known  Vast built up, inhabited 
areas are tempting targets from the 
air Accuracy is of no consequence, 
indiscriminate bombing will soon 
empty them, leading to unmanage- 
able problems of dealing with re- 
fugees choking main arteries and 
holding up possibly vital troop 
movements The political will must 
be forthcoming to call a halt to 
galloping urbanisation Perhaps, a 
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system of issuing work permits in 
towns may provide the only answer 


I, taking care of the physical 
security of a nation, 1t must be re- 
membered that the instruments of 
protection, namely, the armed forces 
and para military agencies, need to 
be kept in a high state of opera- 
tional readiness. The key ingredients 
of this are quality leadership, high 
morale, full scales of equipment and 
purposeful training These are best 
achieved by professionalism which, 
in turn, ıs sustained by govern- 
mental support, msulation from sub- 
versive influences, and total freedom 
from political interference Without 
professionalism, the armed forces 
are only a rabble, and without intel- 
hgent understanding and a nation- 
ally motivated political leadership, 
professionalism can never flower. 


Two small examples may help to 
illustrate this Existing legislation 
provides for the temporary notifica- 
tion of areas of land for use by the 
army for manoeuvres and field 
firing Such notification is usually 
done either for barren tracts of 
land or where a harvest has already 
been gathered, for short periods of 
time Authority for issue of noti- 
fication 1s vested in the Deputy 
Commissioner One Chief Minister 
of a State, situated close to the 
border, was so enamoured of his 
power that he reserved such autho- 
rity for his personal exercise, quite 
unconcerned at disrupting army 
traming schedules and setting at 
nought normal civil-military liaison 
Pandering to the egos of such func- 
tionaries 1s hardly conducive to the 
national good 


In the second instance, a case 
necessitated by the introduction of 
new equipment, for the permanent 
acquisition of additional land almost 
wholly barren and unpopulated, bor- 
dering an existing field fung 1ange 
already owned by the Defence Mini- 
stry, was rejected by a Union 
Defence Minister who belonged to 
that State. on the prevaricating 
grounds that there was no pressing 
national need He suggested, instead, 
that the army establishment con- 
cerned, which had been located 
there for over a hundred years, be 
moved elsewhere! Fortunately, this 
was nipped in the bud by the fort- 
uitous arrival of his successor from 


a different State, whose personal 
stakes were elsewhere 


However, the national need was 
thrown to the winds when it came 
to his approval being sought for a 
similar case in be State, where he 
dug his toes in, emulating his 
worthy predecessor If education 1s 
a life long process, perhaps there 1s 
a requirement fo: educating our 
politicians to differentiate national 
necessity from personal involve- 
ment [In parenthesis, both these 
gentlemen held the record for endor- 
sing the longest note on ministerial 
files — 'Secretary, please speak'] 


If Cicero's comment ‘O tempora! 


O mores" 1s apposite for our present 
day national ethos, there 1s need for 
insulating our armed forces from 
the numerous corroding influences 
at work, so that professionalism 1s 
sustained Most important of all, 
there must be no political taint im- 
parted to them, for their commit- 
ment to the preservation of national 
security 1$ far more important than 
the propping up of transient worth- 
les, whose commitment 1s to self- 
interest 


ra 


A his paper has dwelt on physical 
security at some length for two 
reasons, 1ts intrinsic importance and 
the prevalent indifference to defence 
matters In the North, we have had 
recurrent experience of physical 
aggression, the most iecent acts 
being those of 1962, 1965 and 1971. 
The South, however, has not seen 
military operations since Arthur 
Wellesley’s days In consequence, 
public attitudes to national security 
differ 


The height of political naivete, 
perhaps, was reached soon after 
Independence when it was seriously 
suggested in Parhament that, since 
India had no aggressive designs 
against anyone, peace pacts should 
be signed with the international 
community and the armed forces 
disbanded! Even our subsequent bit- 
ter experience has not prevented 
worthy legislators fiom 1eading too 
much tn Chairman Mao’s smiles or 
General Zia-ul-Haq's polite utter- 
ances Other interested parties del- 
berately play down the real threat 
posed by new developments, such 
as our being placed 1n a situation of 


nuclear weapon asymmetry, or in 
the acquisition of highly sophisticat- 
ed aircraft by a none too well dis- 
posed neighbour We must be conti- 
nually on our guard against self 
proclaimed soothsayers 


L. us now turn to the role of 
internal, economic and ideological 
forces 1n the preservation of nation- 
al security The subjectis vast and 
the examination, perforce, has to be 
brief Nationhood signifies unity, a 
sense of identification and purpose, ^ 
and the determination to defend a 
chosen way of life Asin physical 
aggression, a potential enemy will 
attempt to undermine the will of his 
opponent, using all means, fair and 
foul, to do so, the only difference 
being that this onslaught goes on 
all the time, without formal declara- 
tion of hostilities 


The means used are subtle, 
spreading discontent against econo- 
mic hardship by sympathetic agents, 
fostering religious animosity, propa- 
gating divisive agitations, (such as 
the current demand for Khalistan), 
setting labour against management, 
instigating and supporting student 
unrest, alienating the people from 
the government — the scope for 
mischief 1s endless Unless there ıs 
realisation that subversion can be 
engineered by external agencies — 
which include radio and television 
broadcasts and, in our open society, 
foreign publications and propa- 
ganda material — ideological as- 
sault cannot be resisted or countered 
effectively. 


The best defence against 1deologi- 
cal attack 1s the creation of a con- 
tented society, a society which 1s 
happy in its own environment and 
which has no desue to experiment 
with alternative utopias which. may 
be dangled before it The establish- 
ment of such a society 1s the pro- 
fessed aim of every representative 
government, but there is always a 
gap between precept and practice 
Are we ensuring that tlus gap is 
kept as narrow as possible and not 
widening dangerously? Can we 
afford to continue playing up to 
religious, linguistic, class and caste 
divisions? We profess secularism 
but we continue to have laws gov- 
erning different religious denomi- 
nations, thus limiting their applic- 


ability. Employment, in some 
States, 15 conditional on the appli- 
cant being a son of the soil, a 
pernicious qualification, defeating 
all attempts at national integration. 
Indeed, the need for national toge- 
therness 1s recognised by only a few 
at the helm of affairs 


The basis of our political frame- 
work — the party system — has 
been so fractured by self seeking 
demagogues that party 1deology has 
ceased to count There are 1nnumer- 
able splinter groups, time serving 
coalitions, defections galore and 
individualism to the forefiont The 
compelling necessity for team work 
1$ barely understood The fall out 
from our political goings-on has had 
the most deleterious effect on the 
civil administration In the patty 
system, 1t 1s a recognised principle 
that the civil servant’s loyalty 1s to 
the State and not to the party in 
power. He is there to advise 1n the 
formulation and implementation of 
government policy, irrespective of 
his personal predilections 


The general decline in public 
standards has led to more and more 
civil servants being identified with 
political parties and even individual 
politicians, to the detriment of the 
whole admunistrative apparatus 
The worst affected are the Police, 
who are regarded as agents of the 
party in power, and who are cens- 
ured by their masters and the public 
alike for either using their initia- 
tive or failing to use it, or both 


So long as there 1s no change 
of heart in the politician, and a 
meaningful reform instituted to 
restore civil administration to its 
rightful place in the government, 
the psychological war being fought 
against us by our foreign detractors 
is being carried on without their 
active assistance. 


| oromi security, which is imti- 


mately connected with internal 
security, has been under intense 
attack ever since the repeated 


increases 1n the prices of imported 
crude oil which commenced in the 
winter of 1973. The spectre of never 
ending inflation has been haunting 
us throughout the inte: vening years, 
and the efforts of government at 
controlling it have not met with 


full success. The biggest problem 
is the rise 1n population which has 
not been faced squarely Unless 
there are attractive incentives offer- 
ed in the promotion of the campaign 
for family planning and, as a 
demonstration of its earnestness, 
positive disincentives imposed 
against the growth of families 
beyond a prescribed optimum of 
those in the employment of the 
State, the hopes of a fall in the rate 
of population growth, through 
natural causes, will remain illusory 


Indeed, good management of the 
economy ıs the primary task of 
the Central and State governments 
The basic needs of the people—food, 
housing, clothing, education, job 
opportunities, transport, medical 
facilities, hygiene and sanitation, 
must be tackled with determination 
if the people are to have any faith 
in ther administration Lack of 
credibility leads first to a state of 
apathy which, 1f prolonged, results 
in social tensions being manifested 
in violent ways. 


The cumulative effects of poor 
government, continued over the 
years, are far more serious. À sense 
of defiance pervades the ‘people, 
there are increasing tendencies to 
take the law into their own hands, 
parallel economies flourish and. the 
resultant instability assumes an air 
of permanence. No one in his right 
mind would wish this to be our 
legacy to our successors 


Zu challenges posed to the coun- 
try's leadership in all spheres of 
human activity are vast Leader- 
sh:p imposes certain obligations on 
individuals; dedication and devotion 
to duty, renunciation of self interest; 
impartiality in decision raaking and 
the setting of anexample It 1s for 
leaders to rise up to their responsi- 
bilities There 1s no more asinine be- 
lief than that a democracy needs no 
leaders One may as well postulate 
that children need no parental gui- 
dance, or students need no teachers. 


A qualitative change 1s needed in 
our approach to leadership if we 
can hope to deal with the multi- 
farious problems confronting us An 
area of weakness, perhaps, in the 
past, has been the failure to formu- 
late foreign and defence policy con- 


jointly, for they are so closely inter- 
linked. The impending possession of 
a nuclear weapon by Pakistan 1s 
one such issue which requires close 
study. What are its military impli- 
cations? Are our civil defence 


measures adequate to deal with this ` 


new threat? How do conventional 
forces operate against a nuclear 
equipped adversary? Will either of 
the nuclear-equipped superpowers 
stand by us to ward off nuclear 
blackmail? 


Ties are some real questions 
posed by the imminence of this 
development Our unilateral renun- 
ciation of the development of nuc- 
lear weapons needs to be placed on 
firmer foundations than the pious 
hope that all nuclear blackmail 18 
bluff. 


We have committees to go into 
various facets of our national lfe, 
including one on National Integra- 
tion which, one would have thought, 
I$ more a subject for practice 1n our 
daily life than for reference to an 
obscure body of well meaning indi- 
viduals who have no means of 
implementing their recommenda- 
tions Surely, it 1s high time for us 
to set up a National Security Coun- 
cil, headed by the Prime Minister 
with membership to include not only 
the important munisters of the 
Union, eg, those for Defence, 
External Affairs, Home and Finance, 
but also professionals such as the 
Chiefs of Staff of the three Services, 
the Secretaries of the Ministries 
concerned, the Directors General of 
the Intelligence agencies, and the 
Scientific Adviser to the Minister of 
Defence, to meet periodically on a 
regular basis to review the nation's 
security. No doubt some such 
examination 1s being done presently, 
in the colonial legacy of the White- 
hall system, by means of circulation 
of files, and voluminous noting; but 
this is hardly a substitute for regu- 
lar, full scale discussion by the top 
functionaries concerned. May be, 
security would get better treatment 
then 

A 

And, may be, we would then have 
a fuller understanding of the age- 
old warning-—eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty — and discover that 
there 1s no way of retaining liberty 
on the cheap. 
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— Need for greater coordination 
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D 
AMAR VIKRANT 


THE scenario of India’s national 
security 1s like a Chinese curse come 
true we are indeed living through 
‘interesting times’ It has also gen- 
erated a very lively discussion which 
is well-informed and has helped in 
focusing the attention of our intel- 
lectuals on problems of defence. 
Such a high cerebral exposure, how- 
ever, calls for a word of caution — 
that there 1s no room for one’s 1d- 
eological beliefs to infringe on pro- 
blems of national security These 
should be resolved purely on prag- 
matic considerations 


The geo-political situation had 
been undergoing a slow but inexor- 
able change over the last ten years 
Whether we like 1t or not, we are 
now a part of the world-wide power 
game Asia, and particularly the 
Indian Ocean, 1s no longer an 1sola- 
ted or neglected geo-political atea 
As a big nation in South Asia, we 
have to take note of this ‘changing 
situation The first requirement for 
a balanced defence policy is an 
understanding of the geo-political 
situation and a clear-eyed view of 
how India’s self-interest fits into 
this scenario. 


Since the early 60s, Russia has 
been making determined efforts to 
reduce the gap between its military 
posture and that of the USA, 
bothin the field of strategic and 
tactical nuclear weapons and con- 
ventional forces The USA. has 
now woken up to this Russian bid 
for strategic equality The Reagan 
administration has announced their 
determination to close not only the 
‘window of vulnerability’, which in 
simpler words means strengthening 
the land, air and sea-based legs of 
their nuclear force triad, but also a 
world-wide enhancement of their 
conventional force levels It 1s a 
determined effort on their part to 
re-establish the balance of power in 


their own favour 


The scale of this effort can be 
gauged from the fact that according 
to published figures, the USA. 
defence budget ıs scheduled to ın- 
crease from 78 billion dollars in 
1980 to 335 billion dollars 1n. 1986 
The percentage of American defence 
expenditure of the GNP will rise 
from 5 3 per cent 1n 1980 to 8 1 per 
cent in 1986 This has clearly soun- 
ded alarm bells among the Russian 
strategists and their leaders have 
said explicitly that under no circum- 
stances would they allow the Ameri- 
cans to re-establish their erstwhile 
military superiority The implica- 
tions of this armament race are 
truly global; those affected are not 
only the main protagonists but the 
smaller countries as well and, parti- 
cularly, the littoral countries of the 
Indtan Ocean which 1s now becom- 
ing the focus of superpower atten- 
tion 


The superpowers have come to 
the conclusion, rightly or wrongly, 
that developments in the Indian 
Ocean region affect their vital inter- 
ests Some of their concern ıs due 
to the obvious economic fact that 
60 per cent of the oil supplies of 
the western allies and Japan pass 
through this region There have also 
been rapid political changes in some 
countries of this region and some 
instability The Iranian revolution 
was a big surprise for both the 
superpowers due to a self-imposed 
hypnosis resulting partly from inept 
intelligence reporting (a universal 
problem?) and aJso from the great 
faith reposed in the Shah’s regime, 
completely shutting out the turmoil 
underneath, because it. was an un- 
pleasant fact As a result of this 
Iranian shock, the major powers are 
now taking hasty steps to bolt the 
door against further surprise revo- 
lutions in this region. In their haste 


‘tò do something’, the full impli- 
cations of foreign military inter- 
vention against an internal revolt 
have obviously not been studied in 
depth It1is an amateur's response 
to adifficult situation, combined 
with a bit of wishful thinking that to 
every foreign policy problem there 
is a military solution — a modern- 
day version of an old colonial prac- 
tise that the gun boats have only got 
to put in an appearance and the 
problem will melt away 


O.. of the protagonists, the 
U.S A., wants to establish a ‘strate- 
gic consensus’ of countries situated 
on an arc stretching from Soma- 
lia to Pakistan—a euphemism for 
establishing forward base facilr 
tes for American forces. This 'con- 
sensus' will be strengthened by the 
presence of a large American mili- 
tary force called the Rapid Deploy- 
ment Force This will be primarily 
Sea-borne with its main base in 
Diego Garcia but with advanced 
elements scattered all over the arc 
of strategic consensus 


The other protagonist, Russia, is 
obviously not going to take it lying 
down. At present Russia has com- 
paratively few naval bases or for- 
ward base facilities in this area 
and, 1n spite of the rapid growth of 
ifs navy in recent years, 1s not yet 
in a position to face this challenge at 
sea. It will probably flex its muscles 
elsewhere 1n the countries co-adja- 
cent with the above arc. Hence its 
recent efforts to strengthen its posi- 
tion in the few countries which are 
friendly to it, like South Yemen 
and Ethiopia, and to mend its fences 
with Iran This also gives a partial 
explanation for its adventure in 
Afghanistan for, being a neigh- 
bour, Russia could not countenance 
its coming under any foreign 
influence. 


The planned strength of the 
Rapid Deployment Force demons- 
trates the earnestness of the super- 
powers’ military designs for this 
region. The plans for the RDF were 
drawn up nearly three years ago 
and their implementation 1s now 
being hastened These plans include 
the deployment of an American 
fleet ın the Indian Ocean consisting 
of at least two Aircraft Carrier 
battle groups, In addition, there 


will be merchant ships loaded ` with 
military equipment, fuel ‘etc, to 
give instant support to'a marine 
amphibious force of 12,000 men‘ to 
sustain 12 airforce fighter squad- 
rons. The negotiations for ‘facilities’ 
for the American Fleet and other 
forces have already been completed, 
they will use Mambassa (Kenya), 
Ras Banas (Egypt), Barbera and 
Mogadishu (Somalia), and Seeb 
and Muscat (Oman) The air strips 
at Thamarit, Salalah, Masirah and 
Qus, all in Oman, as also the air 
fields at Nauobi and Nanyuki in 
Kenya and Cairo West in Egypt 
will be available to the American 
Air Force ın the event of an emer- 
gency The Americans are building 
12 specially designed maritime pre- 
position ships capable of deploying 
another marine division of 13,000 
men with all its equipment The 
ultimate object of RDF planning ıs 
to get soldiers — up to 300,000 — 
to this region as fast as possible by 
air and by sea. Speed is of the 
essence of this planning At this 
moment, they can send 800 para- 
troopers from America within 48 
hours and a full brigade within two 
days A force of 13,000 men from 
the pre-position ships can be sent to 
the area within a week Two marine 
brigades (10,000 men) from the 
Mediterranean and Diego Garcia 
can arrive within a couple of weeks 
As regards the air effort, within 36 
hours scores of fighters can arrive 
from Europe and dozens of B-52 
bombers from Diego Garcia and 
Ras Banas can fly almost as quickly 
Further, when their fast transport 
ships are ready, a mechanised divi- 
sion of 15,000 men can get there 
within a fortnight and an armoured 
division within a month 


i is clearly not a mere brush- 
fire force This 1s a veritable armada 
which could overwhelm all but the 
bigger countries in this area, and 
even for those big countries, such a 
force, with its ability to deploy 
quickly anywhere, would pose a 
very difficult problem. 


The advertised reason for deploy- 
ing such a large force in the Indian 
Ocean region, 1e, to counter 
Russian influence, 1s not. very con- 
vincing Russia hasn't got the capa- 
city to deploy a sea-borne force of 


anywhere near this strength and i5 
not likely to acquire it m the next 
few years. We can draw a conclu- 
sion that whatever the rivalries of 
the superpowers in the Indian 
Ocean region, their deployment 
plans are directed not against each, 
other but against the littoral counz 
tries They are in competition, 
to establish paramount influence, 
among as many littoral countries as, 
possible and they want to be.able, 
to influence the course of events, 
before they get out of hand The, 
American strategic thinkers have, 
been talking about a vacuum in the, 
Indian Ocean since the late 50s and 
early 60s — before Russia had even, 
acquired a sea-going fleet. Simi-, 
laily, the Russians had started, 
deploying their surface ships here; 
in the late 60s or early 70s. . ,; 


There was a school of thought at 
one time which maintained that the 
development of a base at Diego 
Garcia posed no threat to us The 
former American Ambassador, Mr 
Moyinhan, had stated that the 
American base at Diego Garcia 
was no threat to India because it 
was situated 600 miles from our 
coast Such a proposition will not- 
bear close scrutiny. Unlike land 
battles which are fought across well 
defined frontiers or a well defined' 
contact line, naval fleets operate 
in wide open seas and there are no! 
established battle lines The fleets 
operate agamst enemy forces or 
merchant ships wherever encounter- 
ed in the vast ocean spaces ard 
have the ability to land forces any: 
where along vast oceanic coast 
lines Recently the Americans had 
created a well orchestrated protest 


over the military threat posed (o. 


them by the presence of a Russjan 
brigade of 3000 men in Cuba: I 
that was a real military threat, 
then whatis one to make of the 
likely rapid deployment of a force 
of 300,000 men, . i 


ida 
t i 


T. changes in the geo-political 
situation much closer to our borders 
should also be taken into account: 
There 1s the open confrontation bet 
ween China and Viet Nam, the en- 
tente between China and Pakistan 
and now the presence of Russian 
troops in Afghanistan which brings 
the cold war much closer tous Oun 
eastern sector remains unsettled and. 


At 
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the Chinese have never givenra cate- 
goric assurance that they will not 
exploit this region as and when it 
suits them 


The detente between China and 
the USA. started slowly enough 
ten years ago and 1s now reaching 
the status of a neo-military alliance; 
for the time being, their strategic 
interests coincide and there is co- 
ordination of political actions, 
defence policies and even an effort 
on the part of the US A to moder- 
nise the armed forces of China It 
is obvious that the US A are play- 
ing their China card assiduously 
They may be mistaken if they believe 
that they can contain or channelise 
the enhanced Chinese military 
potential It 1s of little consolation 
to us that a superpower may be fol- 
lowing a mistaken policy Ultimate- 
ly, we will also have to bear the 
brunt of such mistakes. 


(8 most serious development 
from our point of view is the deci- 
sion of the US A to sell, at conces- 
sional prices, sophisticated military 
hardware to Pakistan Thuis ts a part 
of their integrated mulitary policy 
for the Middle East, and Pakistan 
occupies a key position in 1t. It also 
reflects their desire to bring India 
down a peg or two militarily be- 
cause it does not fit into their 
scheme of things This military aid 
to. Pakistan 1s to the tune of 3 2 bil- 
‘hon dollars over the next three 
years, plus a cash sale of over 40 F- 
l6s for an additional 11 billion 
dollars It will amount to the intro- 
duction of new weapon systems, 
some of which are a decade ahead 


. of anything we have. 


These weapon systems, viz , F-16 
fighter bombers, M-60 tanks, anti- 
tank TOW missiles, air defence 
ground environment radar systems, 
air defence missiles, heavy artillery, 
are clearly not meant for deploy- 
ment in the hil terrain of Af- 
ghanistan, nor 1$ Pakistan likely to 
take on the Russian armed forces 
in‘spite of American inducements. 
Pakistan 1s ruled by objective-orien- 
ted,army men The trend of their re- 
equipment policy points to our 
direction only Pakistan's conflict of 
interest with us 1s an old story, the 
new element that has been introduc- 
ed is the active American involve- 
ment with Pakistan, An armed 


Indo-Pakistan conflict -in the near 
future will no longer remam an 
isolated affair Such a conflict or 
even a civil upheaval in Pakistan 
will inevitably draw the superpowers 
into its orbit with far reaching con- 
sequences for all of us 


It 1s therefore a useful starting 
point in our strategic thinking to 
accept that unwittingly we have now 
become a part of the world-wide 
power drama and that we havé to 
play our allotted part This situation 
1s not of our making and the worst 
thing we can do is to 1gnore it or 
imagine 1t does not exist. 


A iver the war of Bangladesh 
Independence in 1971, the Pakistan 
Army has expanded by over 70 per 
cent The bulk of Pakistan land and 
air forces are deployed against 
their eastern borders with India and 
their peace-time locations are situa- 
ted close to this border. The strength 
of Pakistan and Indian ground 
forces deployed against their 
common border is roughly equal. 
If the easily deployable Pakistan 
forces in their permanent peace- 
time situations 18 also taken into 
account, it follows that Pakistan 
will be in a position to deploy a 
greatly superior force at a time and 
place of its choosing. Its defence 
budget consumes 9 percent to 10 
per cent of the G N.P. and 1n 1980-81 
it was 48 per cent of the federal 
budget. 


The Pakistan Army today consists 
of two armoured divisions, sixteen 
infantry divisions, four independent 
armoured brigades, four indepen- 
dent infantry brigades, 6 artillery 
brigades, two AA artillery brigades, 
six armoured reconnaissance regi- 
ments, six SAM squadrons armed 
with French Crotale missiles, one 
special group and five army aviation 
squadrons It has its own integrated 
force of armed helicopters Its tank 
force consists of nearly 1100 tanks 
The recent shopping list presented 
to the Americans as a part of their 
32 billion dollars military aid pro- 
gramme, includes 600 M-60 tanks, 
500 M-113 armoured personnel 
carriers and a large number of anti- 
tank missiles It is also in the mar- 
ket for buying Hawk anti-aircraft 
missiles 1n addition to the French 
Crotales. 


A 


The Pakistan Navy has six 
modern diesel electric submarines, 
five midget submarines, one old 
cruiser, six modern destroyers fitted 
with Harpoon ` ousgles — (ex- 
American), twenty patrol boats, 
seven mine-sweepers, three Atlantic 
anti-submarine aircraft, six Seak- 
ing helicopters armed with AM 39 
anti-ship missiles and — anti-sub- 
marine weapons It has also ordered 
forty Asrock missiles as  ahti- 
submarine weapons. 


Pakistan’s air force has 250 com- 
bat aircraft and 50 more mirages 
are on order This will give it an 
air capability of nearly 100 French 
Mirage aircraft and 140 MIG 
19/F 6 Chinese built fighters Its 
mot significant gain is the pro- 
posed purchase of over 40 F-16 
fighter bombers which will give it a 
strike capability deep into the 
Indian territory A fully armed F-16 
aircraft can operate over a radius 
of action of 800 miles What makes 
it extremely versatile and a formid- 
able adversary is its computerised 
and automated navigation/attack 
system which incorporates the 
latest electronic gadgetry It 18 in 
the category of the so-called ‘fly-by 
wire’ aircraft which can penetrate 
enemy territory at very low levels, 
navigate up to the target area by 
the most evasive route and make a 
first-pass highly accurate bombing 
run at the target, as amply demons- 
trated by the recent devastating 
Israeli strike on the Iraqi nuclear 
reactor. Because of its low flying, 1t 
wil be practical impossible to 
detect with the normal radar sys- 
tems deployed in the sub continent. 
It 1s only on its return journey that 
interception may become possible. 
In close combat it 1s the most vetsa- 
tile aircraft ın service today and 
can out-turn and out-manoeuvre 
any other fighter It is equipped to 
carry both conventional and nuclear 
weapons With a smaller weapon 
load of only one or two nuclear 
bombs, ıt will be ın a position. to 
attack almost any worthwhile mili- 
tary target or vital position 1n India. 


Ton is no gainsaying the fact 
that Pakistan is going all out to 
acquire a nuclear weapon capability. 
It^has set up a weapon-grade ura- 
nium enrichment facility which is 
far ahead of anything we have in 


India, working with a battery of 
something like 10,000  entrifuge 
tubes. In addition, it has a pluto- 
nium processing plant set up paitly 
with French assistance Pakistan has 
no comparable nuclear power gene- 
ration programme to justify these 
production facilities They are pro- 
ducing weapon grade material, 
which ıs neither sufficient in quantity 
nor the right kind for a nuclear 
power plant. 


Independent observers in the 
American Congress, after their visits 
to Pakistan and verifying the data 
available with the US Administra- 
tion, have estimated that Pakistan 
will be able to go into series produc- 
tion of nuclear weapons by the end 
of 1982 That by itself will not make 
Pakistan a full-fledged nuclear 
power But it will give 1t the capabi- 
lity to get together a small nuclear 
arsenal at the rate of 5 to 10 bombs 
a year, which 1s more than sufficient 
to produce either a decisive military 
impact or the required deterrent 
effect in the context of the politico-- 
military situation in the sub-conti- 
nent 


From a merely occupying power 
in Tibet, China has lately improved 
its military capability 1n this region 
There aie today approxumately 
8 combat divisions in Tibet They 
are in the process of completing an 
elaborate logistic back-up system, 
complete with a petroleum product 
pipe line and a railway line From 
the logistic and force-level point of 
view, China will scon have the capa- 
bility to sustain a major military 
operation at a point of its own 
choosing along the long Indo-Tibetan 
border China is also a full fledged 
nuclear power today with its own 
intercontinental and medium range 
missiles and, what ıs of great rele- 
vance to us, 1ts own tactical nuclear 
weapons complete with their deli- 
very systems 


A. discussed earlier, the American 
strategic thinking is that the whole 
of the Middle East ts in a state of 
flux, that this instability has increas- 
ed with the revolution in Iran and 
that there is no early solution in 
sight to the Arab-Israel problem in 
the Middie East They believe that 
the present unstable position 1n the 
Middle East poses a direct threat 


to their interests and those of their 
western allies, hence their decision 
to establish a Rapid Deployment 
Force 1n the Indian Ocean At its 
peak, the RDF will consist of 
300,000 soldiers with all their 
weapons and air support This 
permanent and high level naval and 
military presence, within striking 
distances of Indian vital points, pre- 
sents new problems for our foreign 
policy and security decision. makers 
and poses some dilemmas which 
have not been faced earlier From 
now on we have to take cognisance 
of not only the threat from our 1m- 
mediate neighbours, but also of the 
very real possibility that a conflict 
between India and Pakistan will 
inevitably attract big-power atten- 
tion, if not active intervention 


A, the moment the Russian mili- 
tary presence in the Indian Ocean 1s 
small They have approximately 20 
ships operating in these vaters at 
any one time out of which roughly 
12 to 14 are either surveillance ships 
or supply ships In combat ships 
they deploy 6 to 8 destroyers/fri- 
gates and 1 or 2 submarines They 
have no permanent bases 1n this re- 
gion but they have fuelling facilities 
in South Yemen and Ethiopia, both 
inthe Red Sea Most of their logistic 
support 1s provided by supply ships 
in open anchorage They have no 
naval tactical air support or air re- 
connaissance in this region Thus 
their over-all naval presence 1s mea- 
gre as compared with the US 

fleet 


This raises the question of how, 
jn due course, the Russians will res- 
pond to the American military and 
naval presence in this region The 
Russian statesmen have said, time 
and again, that they will not allow 
the Americans to establish an over- 
whelming American superiority 
either in the strategic or tactical 
fields It stands to reason that in 
response to the RDF, the Russians 
wil try to increase their military 
stake 1n this region, both afloat and 
most probably ashore in countries 
friendly to them The introduction 
of 85,000 Russian troops into Af- 
ghanistan has created a complex 
situation, has exacerbated the cold 
war and started a series of reactions 
much to the detriment of the coun- 
tries of this region. 


It does not make military sense 
that the superpowers will want to 
start confiontation with each other 
in the Indian Ocean which is geo- 
graphically furthest removed from 
their own territories It 1s also on 
the cards that, unable to bear the 
escalating burden of rearmament, 
the superpowers will sooner or later 
come to an understanding witha 
view to safeguarding their main 
spheres of influence Yet, their milt- 
tary presence whichis being built 
up in the Indian Ocean so vigorously 
will remain for a long time to come, 
to the detriment of the littoral 
powers 


| e receive a great deal of advice 
from abroad that due to limitations 
of its size and taking into account 
its policy pronouncements of peace 
and amity, Pakistan is unlikely to 
start a war with India On matters 
of national security ıt 15 not wise to 
base policy decisions on the declaied 
intentions of potential antagonists 
These can and do change overnight 
with or without change of govern- 
ments Itis their military capacity 
and the planned build-up that 1s the 
haid reality on which our appraisal 
should be based A dispassionate 
appraisal of Pakistan's foreign 
policy since its inception will show 
that 1t contemplates and provides 
for no other threat except India and 
that ıt has always armed and aligned 
itself for aggression against us Any 
other basis for our defence policy 
formulation would be tantamount 
to wishful thinking 


Broadly speaking, Pakistan has a 
military force which 1s approxi- 
mately the equivalent of 21 divisions 
against approximately 30 divisions 
of the Indian Army, but the Indian 
divisions are widely dispersed along 
our borders with Pakistan, the very 
long border with Tibet, borders with 
Bangladesh and Burma and for 
internal security duties, particularly 
in the North Eastern region 


The ground forces deployed by 
both India and Pakistan along their 
common borders are relatively equal 
in strength, with Pakistan having 
the advantage of permanent peace- 
time military. establishments close 
to the border which gives them the 
ability for quick concentration at 
points of their own choosing In 
any major conflict, the Indian Army 
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will not be in a position to divert a 
significant portion of its ground 
forces from elsewhere The Pakistan 
air force, though smaller in size, has 
very sophisticated aircraft capable 
of striking deep in the Indian border 
without fear of interception The 
Pakistan navy with its modern force 
of destroyers and submarines which 
are more sophisticated than their 
Indian counterparts, is well located 
to carly out trade warfare and even 
attempt a blockade of major Indian 
ports on the West Coast 


P akistan has always had a fixed 
military design, viz , the occupation 
of Jammu and Kashmir and, partı- 
cularly, the Srinagar Valley Its 
broad strategy will be to achieve 
this limited aim, while endeavouring 
to ensure that the conflict does not 
spread to a broader military front 
In the event of its spilling over the 
Jammu and Kashmir borders, it 
would like to be in a position to 
call upon outside help In a short, 
sharp, sudden thrust, Pakistan, with 
its greatly enhanced military. capa- 
bility, hopes to achieve this limited 
aim before the Indian Armed Forces 
can react in a major way, either in 
Kashmir or against Pakistan terri- 
tory 1n the Punjab and Sind 


It 1s not beyond the realms of 
possibility for Pakistan military 
planners to come to the, conclusion 
that a well-planned, surprise attack 
18 capable of achieving these results. 
Since their army is deployed very 
close to the international borders, 
the problem of obtaining tactical 
surprise 1s nota very difficult one 
for them The thrust of their opera- 
tions would be towards cutting off 
communications between the Punjab 
and Kashmir, mounting a military 
offensive 1n the Jammu and Kashmir 
area, whilst carrying holding out 
operations in the rest of Pakistan 
for which they are suitably dug in 
and well prepared. 


Even for this limited operation 
they wil need support from the 
USA Assistance will most pro- 
bably take the form of strategic and 
tactical reconnaissance by satellites 
and aircraft and supply of arms and 
ammunition which tend to get used 
up at a very fast rate The forms of 
political support are also well- 
known, Le, to give international 
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acceptance and respectability to 
Pakistan's military adventure, to 
stall the United Nations’ actions for 
such length of time as will suit 
Pakistan’s plan of operations and, 
then, to call for a cease-fire 1m- 
mediately India appears to be going 
on the offensive 


It is more than likely that the 
part played by China in an Indo- 
Pak conflict will be more active 
than m the past. The Chinese are 
in a position to ensure that none of 
our army formations facing the 
Jibetan border can be diverted to 
reinforce our front against Pakistan 
They will also be tempted to take 
advantage of our military preoccu- 
pation with Pakistan to enforce 
some of their not-so-latent terri- 
torial claims against India 


Nuclear weapons, if acquired by 
Pakistan, will also fit into this 
scenario These can be used or 
threatened to be used as tactical 
weapons against communication 
centres or armed forces concentra- 
tion in the Jammu and Kashmir 
theatre Thereby, they would hope 
to lessen the impact of the use of 
nuclear weapons on world opinion 
and, at the same time, hold out a 
threat that, if India takes the offen- 
sive against Pakistan, then nuclear 
weapons can be used against our 
population and industrial centres. 
Thus the Pakistani nuclear arsenal, 
though a limited one, can be used 
both as a tactical weapon and as a 
deterrent against the conflict assum- 
ing larger proportions. 


T role of the Pakistani navy 
will be the classical one for inter- 
rupting Our sea communications 
with particular emphasis on the 
interruption of the oil traffic At the 
same time, 1t will be their endea- 
vour to maintain uninterrupted 
flow of sea traffic to Karachi and 
for this they will not hesitate to 
employ the American naval um- 
brella to their best advantage The 
Pakistan navy 1s well equipped and 
well situated to carry out this role. 
There 1s also the possibility of the 
inter-position of the American fleet 
between the Indian and the Pakis- 
tani fleets, a factor which we did 
not have to take into account in our 
earlier conflicts It 1s a fallacy to 
think that in a short war between 


India and Pakistan, war at sea will 
have little effect. Imaginatively used, 
naval forces can influence war situa- 
tions out of proportion to the forces 
employed and at long distances 
from the actual theatre of opera- 
tions. For instance, in the 1971 
conflict, one of the factors which 
prompted the Pakistan’s army to 
surrender in Bangladesh, when it 
was practically intact as a fighting 
force, was that its lines of communi- 
cations with West Pakistan had 
been completely and irrevocably 
cut by the Indian navy 


Pakistan’s air force will be dep- 
loyed to cairy out pie-emptive 
strikes against India’s military 
targets and troop concentrations on 
the Northern and Western sectors 
and in supporting their army opera- 
tions It will, at the same time, hold 
out a threat of attacking our mili- 
tary or industrial centres anywhere 
in the country, thereby imposing a 
much greater defence effort on our 
part than hitherto In their F-16 air- 
craft they will have a very effective 
vehicle for delivering nuclear wea- 
pons, if they are so disposed 


T, be credible, India’s defence 
posture has to be established on the 
bedrock of political stability and 
a strong economic and industria] 
base. In a large country like ours, 
with a kaleidoscopic history, theie 
are bound to be certain fissiparous 
tendencies, based on political, relr- 
gious, caste and even ‘ethnic’ 
grounds There 1s also the great 
divide between the very poor who 
live below the subsistence level and 
the very rich who are conspicuous 
by theu lavish spending This coun- 
try has to be governed by a firm 
and responsive government, with 
political and economic programmes 
which are pragmatic, result-orien- 
ted and time-bound We have an 
immense capacity for muddling 
through various crises without reach- 
ing the brink, but we cannot count 
on this for ever Every divisive 
movement weakens the nation inter- 
nally and spoils our reputation 
abroad. 


Our biggest challenge at the 
moment is the removal of stark 
poverty With modern technological 
and scientific advancements applied 
to our agriculture and industry and 


a sensible population control policy, 
it should be possible to solve this 
problem within a. reasonable time- 
frame provided there is a reorgant- 
sation of the administrative macht. 
nery and the political will to take 
certain decisions which may be 
unpalatable to start with This will 
form the basis for India becoming 
a strong industrial nation. There is 
a great deal of expertise and entre- 
preneurship available 1n the country, 
both in the private and public 
sectors, which need channeling 
along the right lines. We also need 
to create a vast consumer base 
within the country, both to encour- 
age industrial production and to 
improve standards of living In the 
final analysis, 1t 1s the economic 
and industrial basis of a country 
which gives its armed forces the 
wherewithal to fight. 


Tere will always be a debate on 
what proportion of our GNP. 
should be spent on defence Ideally 
speaking, the answer should be 
zero, but such ideal conditions never 
prevail It cannot be said that our 
defence expenditure so far — about 
3% per cent to 4 per cent of our 
GNP — has been excessive We 
will probably have to spend a little 
more in view of the adverse geo- 
political situation Allof it 1s not 
unproductive either. A good pro- 
portion of the soldier’s pay-packet 
goes with rural reconstruction and 
some of our industrial progress, 
especially in aircraft, shipbuilding, 
electronics, heavy vehicles, can be 
attributed to the defence effort In 
any case, some tightening of the 
belt will be inescapable. 


The main brunt of our defence 
effort, under whatever scenario we 
may consider it, will be borne by the 
army There is a great deal of 
satisfaction to be had from the fact 
that our army Js a well honed tool 
which has proved its effectiveness 
in many a trial of strength, but 
there ıs always room for greater, 
efficiency and better cost effective- 
ness Without appearing to be 
critical, ıt can be pointed. out that 
as compared with modern armies, 
there 1s considerable scope for im- 
proving in the amount of firepower 
available to our army formations, 
in improving their mobility and 
their communication network at all 


levels. In our plans for re-equipment 
and reorganisation and research 
and development progiammes, first 
attention should be paid to these 
aspects i 


Some traditionally accepted con- 
cepts also need a fresh look For 
instance, the conventional method 
of countering a tank force by 
another equally powerful tank for- 
mation 1s not the cheapest or the 
most cost-effective method The 
NATO countries, for mstance, are 
thinking of countering the tremen- 
dous Russian superiority in tanks 
by deploying a large number of 
anti-tank missiles and finally by 
deploying tactical nuclear artillery 
equipped with neutron bombs. The 
latter choice 1s not available to us, 
but we have the choice of deploying 
anti-tank missiles in a number of 
ways, like man-packs, jeep-mounted 
or carried in helicopter gun ships 
and tactical support aircraft Like 
any other form of warfare, the aim 
should be to saturate the area 
around the enemy tank force with 
missile and gun fire, deployed by all 
possible means. This 1s the modern 
trend and we should try to assimr- 
late the lessons already learnt 
abroad 


Helicopter gun ships are today an 
integral part of any modern army. 
We must develop our own version 
of a modern helicopter gun ship 
and decide quickly the best way of 
manning, maintaming and control- 
Img it in actual combat To pro- 
tect our forces from enemy heli- 
copters and support aircraft, we 
should acquire multi-barrel, fast 
firing close range guns and short 
range anti-aircraft missile batteries 
which should become an integral 
part of army formation 


I, other words, the requirement 
1s for streamlining the fighting 
units, improving their fire power, 
both on ground and in the air, 
giving them greater mobility and, 
at the same time, making sure that 
the widely dispersed formations are 


under effective command and con-- 


trol at all times. 


India has, af the moment, a slight 
edge over the Pakistan air force and 
it should be our endeavour not only 
to maintain this edge but to im- 
prove on it. Our air force will be 


deployed on more than one front. 
The enemy will always have the 
advantage of a surprise attack 
which our air force should be able 
to contain and then go on to the 
offensive The most effective emp- 
loyment of the au force 1 in the 
support of land operations, in ils 
widest sense This support can be 
given in many forms, viz , attacking 
enemy lines of communications, 
railway marshalling yards, supply 
trains, armed forces’ concentrations 
and troop movements, forward 
operating air bases and main air 
bases, radar installations and, final- 
ly, tactical support of military ope- 
rations 


Maaa fighters are an impor- 
tant arm of the air force to intercept 
and engage enemy aircraft within 
certain selected zones At the same 
time, ıt must be clearly understood 
that this 1s not the only or the most 
cost-effective method of air defence. 
Concentric rings of missile defences 
are more effective 1n many cases, at 
only a fraction of the cost of 
defence by fighter aircraft. They 
have other advantages like all- 
weather capability and greater re- 
liability. This issue has assumed 
greater importance in view of the 
enhanced threat from high-perform- 
ance aircraft like F-16 and whether 
fighters can offer a credible defence 
against them. Our aim should be 
to ensure that the amount of attri- 
tion inflicted on enemy aircraft 
should be such as to become un- 
acceptable to them. This is one 
area in Which we have not invested 
enough resources or even attention. 


We must have modern air-borne 
warning and control systems This 
should be in addition to a modern 
air defence ground environment 
system and should supplement the 
latter as well as plug holes where 
such an environment does not exist 
This AWAC System will give us 
early warning of approach of enemy 
aircraft and will be most effective ın 
contiolling and co-ordinating vari- 
ous means of air defence available 
to us, 1e, aircraft, missiles. and 
guns It will provide surveillance of 
not only our own air space but also 
deep into the enemy air space which 
is necessary if we are to have timely 
warning of the approach of such 
sophisticated aircraft as Fl6s and 
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Mirages which are low-flying and 
are practically undetectable by con- 
ventional 1adars , 


A decp strike capability against 
enemy man bases and force con- 
centrations 1s always an asset and it 
imposes an additional burden of air 
defence on the enemy, hence the 
need for deep penetrating strike 
aircraft But this also has its lmi- 
tations and has to be kept within 
strictly cost-effective limits. Our aim 
should be to achieve a favourable 
rate of exchange — 1n other words, 
we should be able to inflict more 
damage and 1mpose a greater effort 
on the enemy by the use of deep air 
attacks than the enemy can extract 
from us by way of attrition, and in 
drawing this fine balance we should 
be guided by the experience of the 
major powers 1n earlier conflicts. 


X. navy's task will be to exercise 
sea-control over areas of our choos- 
ing with a view to ensuring complete 
freedom of movement and action to 
our own forces and shipping while 
denying the same to the enemy This 
can best be accomplished by ocean- 
going task forces built around small 
aircraft carriers capable of operating 
reconnaissance and strike aucraft in 
the purely tactical role, just as 1s 
done world-wide 1n support of land 
operations There have been public 
discussions for and against the con- 
cept of operating aircraft carriers. 


Some of the arguments are out of 
context of our requirements India 
cannot afford to and must never 
think of employing aircraft carriers 
in the strategic role That is the 
prerogative of the superpowers who 
have a requirement for projecting 
their power all over the globe If we 
need aircraft carriers at all, their 
usefulness has to be evaluated entire- 
ly ın the context of providing the 
most effective and the cheapest 
method of exercising sea control 
over a given area A purely ship- 
borne surveillance and strike capa- 
bility ıs very expensive and not as 
effective as air capability based on 
mobile carriers A naval force must 
carry 1ts own tactical and air surveil- 
lance with ıt if ıt has to do its job 
most economically and also for 
survival in an hostile environment 
against enemy ships, submarines and 
aircraft, 


An argument is sometimes heard 

in favour of India developing a 
coastal navy because we have no 
aggressive designs against other 
nations A purely coastal navy 
would be an exrensive folly If the 
enemy forces have freedom to ope- 
rate unhindered up to our coastal 
waters, then the maritime battle has 
already been lost A navy does not 
merely follow a coastline; it ope- 
rates where vital maritime interests 
lie — the trade routes, the oil traffic, 
the economic zone — and where the 
enemy forces are most likely to be 
encountered. 
A modern submarine fleet poses a 
powerful. threat to shipping and 
naval ships thereby imposing a 
tremendous burden of anti-sub- 
marine defence on the enemy. It 
also restricts their mobility A 
modern submarine 1s one of the 
most cost-effective methods of pro- 
jecting naval power and we should 
develop this arm to the maximum, 
both by way of modern, silent, 
diesel electric submarines and the 
more versatile nuclear propelled 
attack submarines 


Naval ships, like other weapons 
systems, are becoming extremely 
expensive to build and maintain. 
There 1s a lesson in this for all 
modern navies to build less sophis- 
ticated and cheaper ships, but in 
larger numbers. 


similarly, 1n order to be able to 
deploy our limited naval force to 
the best advantage, it is essential 
that areas of vital interest to us in 
the Arabian Sea and the Bay of 
Bengal should be kept under cons- 
tant maritime surveillance An 
effective maritime reconnaissance 
force will not only give us early 
warning of the approach of enemy 
forces but is also the most effective 
way of deploying our own small 
fleet where it 1s most urgently 
required 


It 18 not possible to visualise the 
Indian Navy facing the fleets of the 
superpowers deployed 1n the Indian 
‘Ocean, but that should not deter us 
from deploying our own small but 
well-balanced ocean-going fleets. The 
real danger from superpower pre- 
sence in the Indian Ocean arises 
when they believe they can achieve 
their political. and strategic. aims 


against the littoral countries at prac- 
tically no cost to them A case in 
point 1s the American over-reaction 
to the sinking of their merchant ship, 
Mayaguez, by the Cambodians in 
the Gulf of Siam The Americans 
decided to mount a powerful coun- 
ter‘attack against the practically non- 
existent Cambodian Navy because 
they thought the cost to them would 
be negligible That they miscalcula- 
ted, and in the process lost more 
marines than the number of mer- 
chant seaman they set out to save, 
is a different story 


But, the moral of this incident 1s 
that we must never run down our 
maritime defence to a stage when 
big powers can stage another opera- 
tion against us We must raise the 
threshold of foreign naval Maya- 
guez operations against India's vital 
interests. We may not be in a posr- 
tion to defeat foreign armadas 1f 
they choose to stitke against our 
vital interests, but we must be in a 
position to raise the cost to them to 
such an extent that it becomes un- 
acceptable The big powers have 
also got to weigh the overall loss ' 
they can afford to suffer and its 
effect on their public opinion before 
they undertake any operation with 
impunity, and ıt should be our cons- 
tant endeavour to make this cost as 
high as possible and, therefore, 
unacceptable. 


T, is a lively debate taking 
place in the country regarding our 
nuclear policy. The facts before us 
are practically incontrovertible, ie ,~ 
China already has a full-fledged 
nuclear arsenal and Pakistan 1s on 
the threshold of acquiring a limited 
nuclear capability which it can use 
effectively both tactically and by 
way of deterring our national will 
to defend our vital interests. It 1s 
therefore necessary to evolve a 
policy which will make the chances 
of a nuclear exchange of weapons 
minimal. This can be achieved either 
by ‘fool-proof’ guarantees by the 
three countries against use of 
nuclear weapons against each other, 
or by us acquiring a credible deter- 
rent in the form of proven ability 
to inflict unacceptable damage by a 
retaliatory nuclear strike. 


In the case of China, it 15 difficult 
to conceive what type of guarantee 
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can be regarded as 'fool-proof' by 
a non-nuclear State Since China 
already possesses nuclear capability, 
there can be no indefinite guarantees 
against change of intention Any 
acceptable guarantee will have to 
have the backing of a credible 
threat of nuclear retaliation Third- 
State guarantees are neve: fully 
credible as no nation can be expec- 
ted to invite a retaliatory nuclear 
attack, even on a small scale, for 
the sake of a third country, It also 
puts the client State under the obli- 
gation and tutelage of a big power, 
which 1s unacceptable and would 
normally be considered unthinkable 
fora country the size of India 


Mutual fool-proof guarantees 
with Pakistan will certainly be used 
by it to hamper, at every step, our 
nuclear power programme and re- 
search for peaceful uses It will also 
put us in a permanent position of 
disadvantage viz-a-viz other nuclear 
powers 1n the neighbourhood, parti- 
cularly China. 


Historically, the only policy that 
has succeeded in preventing a 
nuclear war has been based on the 
adversaries establishing a mutual 
deterrent, such as the USA and 
USSR France and Britain are part- 
ners m the NATO alliance which 
operates under the nuclear umbrella 
of the USA Yet these two countries 
do not feel sufficiently secure with 
the USA guarantee of retahatory 
action on their behalf and have 
thought it prudent to develop their 
own nuclear force 


(Kë faced with a situation when 
two of our neighbours are potential 
users of nuclear weapons, there is 
no option but to develop our own 
credible nuclear deterrent That 1s 
the only way to remove the un- 
acceptable handicap in which we 
find ourselves today, of being denied 
a suitable response to threat of nuc- 
lear blackmail, or worse, a nuclear 
strike. 


Possessing a nuclear option will 
give us the diplomatic room for 
manoeuvre for evolving a regional 
policy of minimising the chances 
of a nuclear conflict Diplomatic 
finesse today consists of playing 
one’s nuclear option in such a way 


that 1t will «never have to be used. 
But this diplomatic game can only 
be played if one has the nuclear 
option in the first place Without 
it, one is at the mercy of the big 
powers orat the mercy ofevena 
small neighbour which happens to 
have acquired this capability. 


Axa are Of course arguments 
against our developing a nuclear 
deterrent, both on economic and 
moral grounds Development of 
nuclear weapon capability involves 
a great deal of expenditure on re- 
search and development and on 
actual hardware of different types of 
nuclear weapons and their delivery 
systems It also 1mposes an addition- 
al effort of training our armed forces 
in the use of nuclear weapons and 
in providing defence of our vital 
areas and vital targets against enemy 
nuclear attacks This additional ex- 
pense has to be weighed against the 
danger to our national security in 
the event of the enemy threatening 
us with these weapons 


There ıs also an absolutist argu- 
ment that nuclear weapons are evil 
in themselves and whether we should 
succumb to the temptation of using 
this deplorable means of defence 
Furthermore, 1t has always been our 
concern that nuclear arsenals should 
be banished from all the armouries 
of the world and out moral posture 
will be greatly weakened 1f we were 
to go in for nuclear weapons our- 
selves 


The choice is not a simple one 
However, the imperatives are such 
that we cannot afford to lose any 
time in preparing for a nuclear 
capability while this national debate 
goes on We should start a serious 
research and development effort to- 
wards building up an adequate 
nuclear capability against the limi- 
ted threat from China and Pakistan 
The final step regarding the actual 
manufacture and stock-piling of 
weapons and delivery systems can be 
deferred for the time being and 
taken up later when the situation 
clarifies further The greatest danger 
to our security will be the interven- 
mg period when Pakistan has actual- 
ly stock-piled nuclear weapons and 
we are still a few months or even a 
year from acquiring that capability 
That will be the time of the greatest 


danger against which we have to 
provide 


| 18 a lacuna in the way we 
make policy on matters concerning 
national security, because there 1s no 
organisation coordinating the acti- 
vities of the various ministries and 
agencies intimately connected with 
different aspects of national security 


Defence 1s no longer merely a 
matter of the strength of the armed 
forces or their effective deployment 
in battle It is a combined effort of 
governmental agencies dealing with 
the national economy, foreign affairs 
and armed forces. There 1s an urgent 
need for greater coordination in 
policy making on matters concern- 
ing national security Recent instan- 
ces of this lack of coordination are 
the superpower buildup in the 
Indian Ocean, introduction of Soviet 
troops in Afghanistan, Chinese in- 
volvement in Viet Nam and their 
military build-up in Tibet, the grow- 
ing political and military axis bet- 
ween the USA, China, Pakistan 
and some of the Middle Eastern 
countries, the unstable conditions in 
Iran, the imminence of Pakistan 
nuclear capability, the recent crisis 
in foreign exchange and slow-down 
of industrial output a couple of 
years ago. 


Some of these problems have been 
in an embryo state for quite some 
time and it 1s only recently that they 
have assumed some urgency. No 
doubt all these problems have been 
studied in individual ministries. and 
government agencies but 1t also can- 
not be gainsaid that there has been 
little by way of a joint appreciation 
and long-term national planning 
regarding their effect on national 
security This lack of communica- 
tion or artificial barriers between 
various governmental agencies deal- 
ing with different aspects of national 
security should disappear There 1s 
a need for an institution like a 
National Security Council which will 
be continuously seized of all aspects 
of security and strategic planning 
and will be entrusted with the task 
of evaluating political, military, eco- 
nomic, scientific and industrial deve- 
lopment which have a bearing on 
our national security There can be 
no sound national security policy 
unless it 15 based on a sound politi- 
cal, economic and industrial base 
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Books 


INDIA°S WARS SINCE INDEPENDENCE: 
Volume one, The Liberation of Bangladesh: 
Volume two, Defence of the Western Border by 
Maj Gen Sukhwant Singh Sahibabad, Vikas, 1980 
and 1981 respectively 











IN his introduction to this three-volume series, Maj 
Gen Sukhwant Singh elucidates that the project 
was ‘inspired by the imperative need to present to 
posterity a true mirror of India's military perform- 
ance since independence’ The two volumes under 
review are indeed a valiant effoit to achieve this 
Jaudable though ambitious task Although the cen- 
tral theme of these volumes is the Indo-Pakistan 
war of 1971, earlier campaigns including the 1947-48 
Kashmir imbroglio, the Chinese invasion of 1962, 
and the Indo-Pakistan hostilities of 1965 are also 
brought into the study either m order to make 
comparisons or to indicate the lessons which had 
been learnt or neglected by the time war broke out 
in 1971 


Written in a simple, no-nonsense style the books 
provide a comprehensive and candid account of the 


1971 India-Pakistan war which ended in a decisive 
Indian victory in the east with the emergence of the 
new State of Bangladesh and a stalemate, similar to 
that of 1965, on the western front But judging 
from the current atmosphere of tension between the 
two countries, the events of 1971 have not settled 
all outstanding issues, notwithstanding the Simla 
Agreement that was concluded in September 1972 


Uniquely placed as he has at the time, Maj Gen 
Sukhwant Singh, then Deputy Director of Military 
Operations at Army Headquarters, has utilised his 
intimate knowledge to give us a. detailed exposition 
of the planning, strategy formulation and behind- 
the-scenes crisis management before actual hosti- 
lities started Undoubtedly, the Indian handling of 
the entire situation, starting from the political deve- 
lopments 1n East Bengal, was far more mature than 
that of Pakistan This exhibited the extent of effec- 
tiveness an open democracy can generate 1n times of 
crisis Interestingly enough, particularly for a pro- 
fessional soldier in a somewhat insulated army, the 
author ascribes this primarily to the close coordina- 
tion that was achieved between different wings of 
the government including the political and defence 
branches With his undisguised admiration for the 


- 


then Army Chief, the author emphasises that the 
colourful Sam Maneckshaw ‘pressed for the politi- 
cal involvement of government ın evolving a broad 
strategy and laying down clearcut directives to 
achieve our aims’ because ‘the serious business of 
war cannot be left to soldiers alone.’ 


While fully endorsing the role of the military 
planners at the highest echelons of army command, 
the author 1s less than effusive about the second and 
third levels, whether it be in respect of their concep- 
tion of plans or their execution at the battle front 
In a brutal assessment of individual military com- 
manders, some of which 1s indeed substantiated by 
other war accounts, the failure on the western 
borders and even the slow advance in same of the 
eastern sectors 18 squarely attributed to the out- 
dated, second world war tactics followed by most of 
the generals. The latter are indicted for being too 
‘infantry-oriented’ ‘inflexible’ and even ‘timid’ during 
the cause of battle Fortunately, Pakistan general- 
ship, moulded in the same traditions, acted ina 
similar fashion, otherwise the course of the war may 
have been considerably different 


Even while admiring the author's frankness, one 
is left with the impression that some of his criticism 
of his peers has been influenced by personal rela- 
tionships It is not totally convincing that all the 
credit for the spectacular blitzkrieg on Dacca 1s 
given to Sam Maneckshaw’s bold planning while he 
is absolved of responsibility for the defensive posture 
in the western sector On the contrary, it was per- 
haps the clear objective of a total victory in the 
east coupled with Pakistan's inferior military capa- 
bility that produced success In contrast, the lack 
of clarity in the aims of our western armies, because 
of their essentially defensive role, resulted ın more 
conservative tactics And, even more important, 
Pakistani presence 1n Bangladesh had lost all moral 
authority as reflected in the hostility of the local 
population The impact of this on the final result 
can hardly be underestimated 


That in 1971 the Indian military machine came 
out with deserved credit 15 without doubt but, apart 
from the factors discussed earlier, there was also the 
fortuitous conjunction. of international positions 
This the author has not neglected An assessment 
of Chinese intentions was critical of decisions re- 
garding timing of military action and the dilution 
of troop strength on our northern borders for opera- 
tions 1n Bangladesh As the author points out, 
‘militarily, nothing was more pertinent than the 
correct answer to this question (the probability of 
Chinese intervention 1n support of Pakistan) at the 
time ? 


The fear of a Chinese initiative in the north was 
effectively neutralised only after the signing of the 
Indo-Soviet treaty in August 1971 Similarly, had 
the obviously provocative movement, into the Indian 
Ocean of the American task force led by the nuclear 
aircraft carrier, Enterprise, come some days earlier, 
it may have had an impact on the course of the war 


The interplay of superpower pressures and counter- 
pressures has special significance ın the context of 
the present day situation in South and West Asia 


In another important respect, May Gen Sukhwant 
Singh’s work brings a breath of needed fresh aur 
through his outspoken criticism of the prevailing 
‘army system’ Unfortunately, the defence services 
have become something of a sacred cow in our 
thinking With other established institutions wilting 
under new social and political tensions, there 1s 
reluctance to subject the armed forces to a hard 
critical examination It augurs well for scholars of 
public affairs that a senior army officer has not 
fought shy of calling a spade a spade Even the 
dedication in the first volume 1s pointedly made ‘to 
those professionals who fell by the wayside because 
of our systems.’ 


The failure to achieve any substantial success 
in the war m Jammu & Kashmir, Punjab and 
Rajasthan, 1s attributed to conservative strategy, 
poor leadership and in the final analysis to ‘the 
failure of the Indian army system ° As for the claims 
of territorial gams made, the author dismisses these 
as ‘of negligible economic, strategic and political 
value”. He talks deprecatingly of the colonial herı- 
tage of the Indian army because of which ‘the over- 
zealous brown sahibs in power made the army 
more British 1n outlook than even the British them- 
selves’ Finally comes a plea for greater public 
interest in ‘vital matters of defence’ by shedding 
‘self-interest-induced secrecy’ and calling for more 
open debate 


The fact that the argument for a new approach 
to matters of defence comes from a dedicated pro- 
fessional soldier makes it all the more powerful. 
However, the two volumes themselves do not go far 
enough in their analysis of the existing ‘system’. 
Perhaps this is to come ın the final volume which 
the author promises will be even more controversial 
as he 'laoks into the future’ Be that as it may, 
hopefully Maj Gen Sukhwant Singh's unconven- 
tional approach will encourage others to similar 
efforts, thereby generating a more constructive 
debate on issues of vital national security than we 
have had so far 

Ashok Jaitly 


NON-ALIGNMENT IN CONTEMPORARY 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS by K P Misra 
and KR Narayanan (eds) New Delhi, Vikas 
Publishing House, 1981 








PERSPECTIVES ON NON-ALIGNMENT by 
Rasheeduddin Khan (ed ). New Delhi, Kalamkar 
Prakashan, 1981 








THE first volume on non-alignment 1s a product of 
academic collectivism, not a collegiate effort, a col- 
lection of symposium papers by Indian (mostly ex- 
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foreign service officials) and Yugoslav scholars, 
justifying their respective official foreign policy 
stances and perceptions of contemporary reality. 
But foreign policy stances of two nations, even when 
they swear by common faith, are rarely single mind- 
ed. To understand them 1s to trace the main strands 
of ideas and influences which have been woven into 
them For this, ıt is necessary to draw attention to 
the time scale 1n which the total picture has emerg- 
ed, for that has a bearing on the present and future 
possibilities To that limited extent, the volume 
under review, though not exciting, lives up to the 
task 


However, reviewing such a collection (17 essays 
plus inaugural and introductory addresses) 1s not 
easy because at one level 1t merely compiles an 
inventory of positions taken in the past and of issues 
which they have to cope with now and 1n the near 
future Yet, ıt 1s an interesting volume, for it ex- 
poses the ideological and philosophical ambivalence 
of the non-alignment movement 


At the same time, notwithstanding the snips and 
snaps of themes and approaches, what emerges from 
a close reading of this volume 1s that Indian and 
Yugoslav scholarship dwells lovingly on the contri- 
butions of non-alignment to world peace 1n the past 
but is also alarmed by the diversities of the shades 
and the contradictory nature of various interpreta- 
tions of non-alignment floating ın and outside the 
movement. The two take much the same view about 
their ability to sustain, what they believe to be, the 
fundamentals of non-alignment, thinking themselves 
to be purer than everyone else in the movement, and 
assuming that their role is to lead the rest along the 
right track 


That may well be wholly or partially true, but by 
romanticising non-alignment they obscure rather 
than illuminate the problems faced by the two count- 
ries Take the case of detente which, for most authors 
assembled here, ‘has crumbled’ and ‘a new cold war 
has arisen’ The sudden loss of credibility ın detente 
has many similarities with the false obituary notices 
of the cold war in the past The cold war was (and 
is) essentially a static battle of attrition, detente was 
(and ıs) dynamic diplomacy to achieve cold war 
aims based on movement At no time was the cold 
war dead or had detente disappeared 


Detente, ex-hypothest, is not entente It began in 
a limited understanding between the two super 
powers that there are areas of convergences (decided 
zones) and divergences (undecided zones) They 
accepted the reality of two established orders and 
their respective rights to enforce those orders Also, 
they reached a tacit understanding on the inevita- 
bility of mutual competition, within permissible 
ground rules, in the undecided zones 
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Now that the two established orders are showing 
signs of strain aad' the Soviet Union has stepped 
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up activities 1n undecided zones beyond permissible 
limits, the US wants to contain 1t to redefine detente 
and the ground rules of competition. They are play- 
ing a 'chicken game' by enforcing order in their 
respective camps, working for a strategic edge over 
each other through new armament programmes, 
shifting credible targets to the European theatre, 
and exercising other kinds of pressure tactics 

Whether a game or not, ıt 1s a dangerous scenario 

All this 1s not to say that the non-aligned should not 
take notice of this deterioration in international 
politics, or take steps to protect their individual and 
collective interests, but they should do so not on the 
basis of flabby logic as the Indo-Yugoslav scholar- 
ship exhibits here 


The view that detente is nearly dead and a new 
cold war has begun 1s not only extremely contentious 
but ıs also based on a rigid theory of superpower 
deviancy within and outside the blocs as a threat to 
world peace It treats as axiomatic the fact that if 
the superpowers were to behave and ‘democratize’ 
detente, all would be well with the world (including 
the non-aligned world). Detente, the demise of 
which 1s lamented by the assembled scholars, was not 
so long ago characterised by the same people in such 
pejorative terms as ‘superpower condominium’ or 
‘duopoly’ Instead of lamenting, therefore, they 
would do well to heed to what AK Damodaran 
(whose piece 1s most refreshing) has referred to as 
‘unhealthy’ ‘to see the progress towards detente as 
having been successful in the earlier years and being 
disturbed during the last few years', for detente 1s 
by no means destroyed He also sees in detente, 
superpower 'collusion against the rest of the world' 
and the need to build ‘on more enduring elements 
of detente’ by being ‘objective’ about its negative 
and positive features 


It ıs such a refreshing contrast to the impractical 
suggestion of the senior editor (Misra) for a stand- 
ing or an ad hoc regional or international security 
arrangement (possibly of the non-aligned and per- 
haps parallel to the UN Collective Security System) 
‘to prevent possible intervention ’ He adds “The time 
has come when the concept of non-alignment has to 
have this component 1n addition to the political and 
economic ' 


The other major theme of the book is develop- 
ment Despite two to three decades of planned dev- 
elopment, the third world societies have been unable 
to realize their cherished utopia of catching up with 
the developed North — based either on a modern 
welfare capitalist paradigm or on an egalitarian 
socialist model This has led to a shift in develop- 
ment thinking from promotion of development to 
containment of poverty In their eagerness to reach 
this utopia, the more developed among the develop- 
ing find in i£ à. neo-colonial penetration, while the 
basket cases suffer 


Thus, when the top crust of the third world, like 
India and' Yugoslavia, talk of the New International 
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Economic Order (NIEO), they do not reject the 
dominant paradigms of development, but only 
censure the attempts to stall their entry That 1s why 
they feel that all that 1s needed 1s the freer transfer 
of technology and capital on easy terms, greater 
equity participation ın and control over multi- 
nationals, lifting of restrictions on exports of finished 
materials (human and non-human), and to integrate 
them in the economic management of the world 
The North has resisted their pressure not because it 
does not realize that they would give a new legiti- 
macy to the old economic order but because 1t does 
not relish the idea of half a dozen Japans in the 
next two to three decades, nor do they wish to set a 
destabilizing precedent So what the non-aligned 
can do 1s to organise and cooperate to exert unified 
pressure that will offset the natural laws of the 
market economy and the Keynesian laws of 1nter- 
vention 


That is easier said (e g , see, the contribution by 
KB Lall and 5 D Muni) than done In any bilateral 
negotiations, third world countries show preference 
for a trade-aid-development strategy to the collective 
self-reliance principle There seems to be little 
realization that such a strategy is particularly self- 
defeating 1n inflationary times when most debts are 
contracted to finance curreat trade deficits They 
justify 1t as a short term policy, and collective self- 
reliance as a long term one 


The incompatibility of the two policies. notwith- 
standing, the short term strategy yields to a lowering 
of productivity and sharpening of social antagonisms, 
which are sought to be kept 1n bounds by creating a 
sense of national and international conspiracies, 
reinforced by appropriate admunistrative controls 
In short, there 15 no common non-aligned front and 
neither 1s there likely to be one in the near future 
After the initial euphoria of 1974-75, they have 
continuously back-pedalled — from the IMF 
meeting in Jamaica in 1976 to the Cancun summit 
in 1981 The facts and harangues are well known 


It is time that we realized that non-alignment 1s 
plagued by the twin problems of aggressive nation- 
hood, frequently leading to trouble and allowing the 
superpowers to involve the non-aligned in spurious 
issues, and of fragile statehood, often engendering 
civil violence and threatening their very existence 
Further, the unsympathetic world in which the non- 
aligned live 1s subject to an ongoing process of 
readjustments where issues such as NIEO get side- 
tracked by the truculence of the superpowers and 
the obfuscated thinking 1n the third world 


Finally, it 1s not the collapse of detente, if that 1s 
what it 1s, nor the cold war stances, nor the North- 
South rigidity, nor the growing discord among the 
eastern and western alliances that provide the flash 
points; the deepening crisis 1s 1n our midst — pres- 
sures which have built up from the grass roots for a 
larger slice of the cake What 1s required to diffuse 
the situation 1s an alternative development paradigm 


and faith In and the will to build up collective self- 
reliance. 


THE volume entitled Perspectives on Non-Alignment 
might be about two different things It might deal 
with major perspectives of the practitioners of non- 
alignment as these have emerged, with side-long 
glances at various stages of their progression, or it 
might deal with major trends within the non-align- 
ment movement as it faces contemporary realities, 
and the lessons to be drawn from these experiences 

The one edited by Rasheeduddin Khan 1s about 
both, without doing justice to either For those who 
are familiar with other writings of at least five of 
the writers gathered in these pages, the volume 
raises high expectations, but these are belied because 
then essays are sandwiched between eleven other 
mediocre and pompous pieces plus the introduction 
that touts only one line — the desirability of a pro- 
Soviet tilt in non-alignment 


The introductory essay, ‘Non-alignment The 
Context, Dimensions, and Challenges’ sets the tone 
and the breathless pace of the volume It projects 
non-alignment as a policy ‘essentially directed 
against Western domination’ which shares harmo- 
Dous vibes with ‘the Socialist States’ — a charac- 
teristic which needs to be strengthened to overcome 
three crises of contemporary non-alignment, namely, 
of ‘identity’, ‘unity’ and ‘action’ to the extent that 
it be given the name, ‘new-alignment’ 


The key arch of this new-alignment 1s to be 
‘cooperation and alliance,. with the Soviet Union 
and other Socialist countries for internal develop- 
ment and for international goals and concerns’ The 
editorial stance 1s shared, fully or partly, by a 
majority of the contributors Transcending this 
picket vaudeville of pro-Soviet non-alignment are 
articles by Sukhamoy Chakravarty and A.K 
Damodaran who view non-alignment as part of a 
larger development problematique, and, to some 
extent, contributions by Sisir Gupta, V.P Dutt, 
PD Mun: and K Subrahmanyam who ate inform- 
ed by real politik rather than ideological predilec- 
tions 


But let this pass for the moment In the fifties, 
when the bonafides of the non-aligned States were 
suspect and they were no more than a score in 
number, they were effective 1n management of inter- 
bloc conflicts and promotion of their own interests 
Today, when the formal and informal associates of 
the non-aligned include 120 States and their collec- 
tive power ıs felt and acknowledged at most of the 
international fora, these States seem to have fallen 
in a trough of inefficacy and marginality and un- 
able to promote their interests, collectively or indi- 
vidually Why? í 


Most contributors are unwilling to raise or face 
this problem, they tie themselves in knots over 
peripheral issues (e g , ‘trojan horses’ ın the move- 
ment) or analyses within old cold-war parameters 
True, detente is a continuation of the cold war by 
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other means and at other levels, but all the same it 
has reduced the leverage of the non-aligned — a 
fact recognised by Gupta, Damodaran and Muni 
Indeed, detente has redefined the ground rules of 
superpower relations which eliminate third party 
mediations. Further, ıt has reasserted the right of 
the superpowers to manage world affairs and 
insured the commonality of their interests (includ- 
mg their surrogates’) in protecting the bourgeois 
way of life to which they are committed, irrespec- 
tive of the camp which they head or belong to 


Also, with detente has come the superpoweis' 
acceptance of non-alignment as part of the contem- 
porary international scene, and the need to influence 
such parts of it, the interests and postures of which 
coincide with their respective global or regional 
designs Conversely, this has led to selective proxi- 
mity of individual non-aligned countries to one or 
the other superpower without forsaking non-align- 
ment (eg, Egypt) or by forsaking old alignment 
(e g , Pakistan) 


Apart from this ambivalence and consequent 
weakening of the movement and unfavourable 
changes in the international context, the non-aligned 
leaders are no less to blame for the shrinking 
efficacy of the movement In their quest for control 
over internal and external environment, their desire 
to play a significant and independent role in the 
international system dominated by the superpowers, 
and their pursuit of a strategy of nation building 
through a coalition of political-bureaucratic-military 
elites, these leaders have committed their States to 
collaboration with either/or both superpowers Such 
a haison has forged linkages between the ruling and 
trading elites of both the suppliers and the recipients, 
and brought in diverse packages of alien life-styles 
and 1deas for resolving domestic economic, political 
and social cleavages 


The non-aligned States have become victims of 
dependencia, a fate which the leaders originally 
wanted to escape Yet, ıt 1s precisely this kind of 
haison that 1s so enthusiastically endorsed by the 
academic Left or the Right, as the case may be, 
exposing themselves to charges of partisanship or 
simple naivete, if not overt disregard of national 
interests However, 1t 1s easy to condone and even 
accept some limited understanding as a Machiavellian 
necessity — to negotiate and compromise with exist- 
ing realities with as much benefits as possible and/or 
at as little cost as possible — and plan for alter- 
natives if such understandings fail to deliver the 
goods Then, what 1s to be done? 


What 1s required 1s cognitive delinking with var- 
ious kinds of non-essential alignments with the rich 
North (both north-east and north-west) and promo- 
tion of dialogues and interaction among the non- 
aligned themselves This 1s what Chakravarty pleads 
for Damodaran, too, asks for the same thing at a 
more manageable level to begin with, e g , coopera- 
tion among South Asian and Indian Ocean countries 
It 1s difficult but possible, provided the initiative 1s 


not imposed and does not bring 1n the vested inter- 
ests The earlie1 alternative has not brought the non- 
aligned the desired advancement and cohesion but 
facilitated superpower incursions in areas where the 
majorities wish to avoid their embrace. Sisir Gupta’s 
metaphor of the non-aligned as ‘legitimate trade 
unionists m a capitalist democracy’ 1s very apt It 
has to be remembered that trade unions have poor 
leverage in negotiating for wage increases at reces- 
sionary times when two or more managers of the 
system present a united front This has been shown 
time and again in interminable discussions and 
wranglings in UNCTAD, IMF, Havana, Cancun 
and what have you 


So far, the leadership and academic establishments 
of non-aligned States seem to be digging deeper into 
the old giooves of thinking instead of getting out of 
them The modifications suggested in the volume 
under review, but for the exceptions cited above, are 
of a dubious kind and benefit It ıs time to recognize 
that detente has increased, not reduced the choices 
of the non-aligned due to inter and 1ntra-bloc rival- 
ries than they had when the blocs were monolithic. 
The non-aligned have to change and adjust policies 
in face of new realities Professor Khan’s answer to 
reach new levels of understanding with the Socialist 
bloc (a temptation against which Damodaran force- 
fully warns), 1f not coalesce, 1s a highly unsatisfac- 
tory policy solution In other words, it means 
playing the Soviet game Then, what remains of 
non-alignment? 

RK Srivastava 


STRATEGIES OF BRITISH INDIA, BRITAIN, 
IRAN AND AFGHANISTAN 1798-1850 by M.E 
Yapp Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1980 


A STUDY of the first act of the Great Game of the 
19th century — ın strategic terms conceived as the 
whole of the Anglo Russian quarrel about the fate 
of Asia — acquires a Sharp contemporary relevance 
in view of Central Asia being once again the battle- 
field in a Jatter day confrontation of two ‘imperial 
poweis’ Yapp in an impressively well documented 
work challenges the validity of the strategic for- 
mulae, traditionally accepted as underpinning British 
policy 1n the North West, from the Iranian buffer 
to the Afghan and the Sikh (Hindu) buffers, to 
finally the annexation of Kalat, Sind and the 


Punjab 


This monumental work makes a weighty contribu- 
tion to the ascendant school of contemporary histo- 
rians who question the thesis that British policies 
in Iran, Afghanistan and the Indus were concerned 
with the defence of India from, first, the French and, 
then, the Russians The emphasis on the external 
threat ın documents elucidating policy ın Central 
Asia was a deliberate distortion that arose from the 
exigencies of the tripartite decision-making stiucture 
which determined policy in the grey area between 
Britain and British India This comprised the British 
Government, the British Indian Government and the 


‘politicals’ or the political agents on the Frontier 
The formal strategies were often little more than 
facades designed to disguise the very different 
interests of the three parties 


In London, be it a Canning or an expansionist 
Palmerston as Foreign Secretary, ıt was the mpera- 
tives of the European Balance of Power that govern- 
ed Asian policy Nowhere was this more apparent 
than in Iran where the primary consideration was 
not the defence of India but the desire to avoid a 
clash with Russia over Iran London conceived 
Central Asian policy as directed at checking an ex- 
panding Russia from taking advantage of the politi- 
cal decay of Islamic Asia to upset the European 
balance Britain was concerned to preempt Russia 
from strengthening 1ts European bargaining position 
by acquiring a capacity to threaten British India in 
the North West, while at the same time taking 
advantage of political debility in the southern flanks 
of the Russian empire to  pressurise Russia in 
Europe 


Indeed, the thesis of British policy in the North 
West as being ‘defensive’ can be stood on its head 
by juxtaposing the perception of the steady expan- 
sion of the British frontier in search of secure 
borders and the Tsarist nightmare of British 
encroachments along Russia’s southern borders 
Yapp might have done well to recall the comment 
of Lord Melbourne in 1830 when he was shown a 
map of Russian expansionism and urged to take 
alarm He said that a map of England with her 
acquisitions. during the same period would cut a 
very respectable figure and colour not an inconsi- 
derable portion of the globe 


The ‘external threat’ bogey had such currency 
because 1t was the one sure means of moving 
London to be sympathetic to the British Indian 
Government's search for security against the 
“internal enemy’ within British India The under- 
lying premise behind much of Yapp’s analysis ıs the 
argument that the value of British India as a posses- 
sion was not sufficiently recognised in London until 
after 1830 Yapp does not, however, elucidate the 
reason for the shift in perception, although he 
does date it from the 1830 Ellenborough’s (then 
President of the Board of Control) initiation of the 
policy of commercial penetration But the com- 
mercial drive was but the means to achieve political 
influence 1n an area where Russian political influence 
was seen as rooted in their commercial domination 
of Central Asia 


Curiously, while Yapp maintains that commercial 
interests were a powerful incentive behind the 
Russian moves into Central Asia, he categorically 
dismisses the commercial motive ın understanding 
British expansionism in the North West It 1s regret- 
table that Yapp does not address himself to such 
considerations as the British interest to counter 
the Russian tea monopoly in Central Asia His 
condescending dismissal of the ‘forlorn economic 
bias’ of the Maixists, suggests a flaw 1n his analysis. 


Where Yapp is on surer ground 1s 1n his exposure 
of the hollowness of the external threat Crippled 
in their ability to secure support for a forward 
policy to combat the ‘internal enemy’ that encom- 
passed unruly Indian States, restive border tribes 
and disaffection withtn the British Indian army, 
Governor Generals were tempted to manipulate the 
‘external threat?’ Yapp argues that Wellesley deli- 
berately distorted the Afghan and French threats 
to achieve his objectives 1n Oudh 


An overland thrust into British India by a _ hostile 
European power was never considered credible 
Instead, the strategic formula devised by the ‘politi- 
cal’ Malcolm became the formal rationale for 
British policy It wove together British sensitivity 
to the external threat with the threat from the 
‘internal enemy’ by stressing the danger of the 
establishment of foreign influence along the Indian 
borders as a spur to disaffection within India 


In the concrete formulation of specific strategic 
scenarios within this overall framework, the pre- 
dominant influence was that of the ambitious politi- 
cal agent in the frontier Residencies One of the 
main themes of Yapp’s study 1s the relationship 
between individual ambition on the frontier and 
the grand strategy. By the virtual monopoly of 
information the agents could crucially determine 
the appreciation of the situation. For most, the 
temptation to present border problems and tribal 
management as linked with the grand stiategy was 
irresistable as ıt would catapult them into the nerve 
centre of British strategy in the North West Lord's 
attempts to advance the British. dominions towards 
the Oxus 1s a particularly revealing example It was 
designed to place him at the head of an unnecessary 
empire in Turkestan The memorable vignettes of 
the *politicals! exercise the best of Yapp's consider- 
able artistic skill 1n presentation 


It 1s disappointing though that while Yapp draws 
many parallels between Russian and British be- 
haviour in the Great Game, he does not carry 
further the comparison to include the Russian 
officers on the Frontier It is believed that Russian 
military conquests in Central Asia were undertaken 
by overly ambitious Russian officers on the spot, 
often in violation of orders from the Tsar and his 
ministers 


In Yapp's attempts to explicate the forces behind 
Butish expansionism in the North West, the 
emphasis on Eurocentric interests sheds an  1nterest- 
ing light on the replay of the Great Game in our 
time It 1s no secret that the US has used the alleged 
threat posed by the Afghanistan crisis to western 
interests in the oil rich Persian Gulf to substantially 
inflate 1ts defence budget and legitimise the extension 
of its presence in the area Besides, the Afghanistan 
mbroglio ıs an expensive drain on Russian resources 
as well as seriously restraining Soviet activities 
elsewhere in the world 

Rita Manchanda 
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The problem 


WE are back to the over-all Indian problem, but this time a group of Indian 
academics working abroad, in Canada and the USA, give their view of what 1s 
happening and what needs to be done. Many of their ideas and concepts 
have been widely debated in this country — and presumably these debates 
have had an impact on Indian thinking abroad — but there 1s a texture in the 
thinking which 1s different, We need to study it with care because it carries 


a quiet warning against societies which neglect their base, and the conditions 
of grinding poverty at that base. A solidly analytical assessment of our 
achievements and failures 1s needed at this critical juncture in our affairs. 
Unfortunately, it 1s precisely this sort of assessment which is lacking today. 
This issue of SEMINAR ıs a small beginning in gathering the thoughts of 
thinking Indians working abroad. 
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Paths in India’s future 


ROMESH DIWAN 


TO understand the India of today, 
one must recognize the nature of 
Indian society and the psyche of the 
Indian people. Both are rather com- 
plex, having been influenced bya 
large number of historical and cul- 
tural factors over the past thousands 
of years The Hindu period of his- 
tory left the large Indian society 
divided into two separate subsocie- 
ties on the basis of caste. (1) the 
upper caste Hindu and (u) the 
Haryan Both subsocieties have 
common origins, beliefs and visions 
that unite them Conflicts between 
the two arise from the modes of 
production and associated practices 
which exploited and pauperized the 
Harjans. The Muslim period added 
yet another dimension by introduc- 
ing a subsociety of Muslims. 


The resulting three subsocieties 
have a sense of unity in view of the 
sameness of the people and the 
shared visions On the other hand, 
the differences 1n beliefs and modes 
of production created potentialities 
of conflict Still, the larger society 
managed to progress and develop 
such unique integrating cultures as 
the bhaktt movement which pro- 
duced Kabir, Mira and Nanak. 


The must serious attack on the 
Indian psyche and society came in 
the seventeenth century from British 
rule and western imperialism, Even 
though the British are gone, this 
attack ıs stil] on Its impact ıs the 
largest not only because it ıs 
nearest in time, and still continuing, 
but particularly because it has 
impoverished the country. The 
process of impoverishment rigidified 
the caste system and further divid- 
ed Indian society by producing en 
masse a new class of ‘brown 
Englishmen’ or the ‘elite’. This 15 
the elite-mass division, super-1mpos- 
ed upon the division along caste 
and religious lines. 


The mass-elite division is based 
on four characteristics (1) urban, 
(11) political power, (111) economic 
status and (1v) elitist education and 


attitudes. Thus, the elite society 1s 
mostly urbanized, controls instru- 
ments of political power, 1s made up 
of rich members and involves 
English-medium education In con- 
trast, mass society 1s, by and large. 
rural and poor, has potential politi- 
cal power but 1s politically powerless 
and employs vernacular education. 
The elite contains a very small 
fraction of the population; the rest 
IS mass society. 


The creation of the class of 
“brown Englishmen’ or the “elite” 1s 
based on the assimilation — as 
opposed to rejection — response of 
some Indian people to the ruling 
British and later western ideology. 
This ideology is made up of two 
propositions (1) everything asso- 
ciated with the British and the West 
1s good, from skin to technology to 
methods of torture, and (11) every- 
thing associated with India 1s bad, 
from Buddha to Kabir to food and 
dress The members of this class 
have accepted this ideology whole- 
sale and uncritically They still seek 
the approval of the western imperia- 
lists Such acceptance has a cost, of 
rejecting history, culture, traditions 
and even parents On the other 
hand, there are rewards; the pri- 
vilege of western life style, economic 
gain and control of the levers of 
political power. In the process, this 
colonization of minds has been 
percolating to even the members of 
the mass society. 


A large number of Indians today, 
thus, have conflicting and contra- 
dictory feelings about virtually 
everything These are feelings of 
love-hate at the same time An 
Indian today has both a pridein 
and shame of India; 1ts present and 
past S/he enjoys being Indian, its 
food, its sense of leisure and relax- 
ation expressed in dress such as the 
kurta, the pyjama, the saree, its 
familiarity, its wisdom, its ways that 
give meaning to life At the same 
time, and in the same bieath, an 
Indian wants to give 1t all up, reject 


it in favour of the so-called western 
life, in spite of feelings of alienation 
and being lost These love-hate feel- 
ings are more pronounced among 
the elite However, these have now 
reached even the poor and poorest 
sections of the society 


ee independence from Bri- 
tish rule ın 1947, 1s one of the major 
achievements of the struggle or the 
Indian people Even though exter- 
nal influences played a part, this 
independence was gained by a 
sophisticated interpretation by 
Gandhi, and the use of Indian his- 
tory and culture through the 
medium of ‘satyagrah’ There were 
many other struggles, peasant re- 
volts, strikes, Ambedkar’s movement. 
All these overlapped and helped the 
major independence movement This 
was and, perhaps, 1s the first stage 
of decolonization in the world as a 
whole Indians can, and do, take 
just pride in being among the first 
to start this process of decoloniza- 
Don as well as in introducing non- 
violent means for struggle. 


After independence, the elite, 
made up of colonized minds, took 
over the power of the government 
and set itself the task of ‘developing’ 
India through five year plans as well 
as formalising a democratic looking 
parliamentary system of govern- 
ment. Having accepted the idea that 
everything relating to the colonizer, 
in this case the West, 1s good, the 
colonized mind sets to imitate the 
colonizer’s life style The imitation, 
then, 15 a means to assimilate with 
the West The basic object of a 
colonized mind is to seek the appro- 
val of and eventually the acceptance 
by the colonizers Accordingly, the 
elite hoped that after such develop- 
ment and democratic forms, India 
would look like the so-called ad- 
vanced countries of the West. The 
progress, then, was defined by the 
level of similarity to the West. 


The country followed the practice 
of elections every five years to form 
a government even though no real 
change in government has taken 
place 1n the past 30 years or so; the 
1977 election at best was an aber- 
ration. Through five year plans and 
other forms of economic policy a 
large amount of resources were 
devoted to the production of 1ndus- 


trial goods. Furthermore, the gov- 
ernment, through various rules and 
regulations, made the country safe 
for private and public investment in 
infrastructure, mass production 
techniques — in short, indust:1aliz- 
ation, westernization and moderniz- 
ation, to use the phiases from the 
literature of development Judged 
from the indices of production, 
savings, investment, capital, techno- 
logy, etc , these policies have been 
successful India has created pockets 
that bear similarity to western coun- 
tries. By this criteria, there has 
been progress 


This progress has come about by 
the extension of the market  Indus- 
trialization has involved production 
of industrial goods in all parts of 
the country These are substitute 
goods, 1e, these goods substitute 
for goods produced locally in village 
craft shops such as textiles In a few 
cases there has been extension in 
terms of new goods such as the 
bicycle, the sewing machine Mostly, 
however, industria] goods are re- 
placing goods from village crafts 
The replacement involves both 
money relations 1n various parts as 
weil as the destruction of a self-help 
community oriented production sys- 
tem, thereby generating monopolis- 
tic conditions for industrial goods 
The industrial modes of production 
and the market has spread also to 
such basic goods as food, energy 
and water. In view of the replace- 
ment nature of most of industrial 
production, industrial production 
seems doubly progressive, particu- 
larly when compared with the com- 
munity oriented production. 


Another area of progress 1S 
defined by some — no doubt chauvi- 
nistically — by the growth of the 
military Military hardware has 1n- 
creased and in a few areas of 
military goods, India 1s now able to 
produce its own hardware instead 
of importing from other advanced 
countries The 1971 war in Bangla- 
desh provided evidence of Indian 
military progress and further boost- 
ed the morale and prestige of the 
military-industrial complex. 


i m progress has not been 
smooth It has 1ts own contradic- 
tions Furthermore, given the Indian 
psyche 1t has produced a number of 
serious problems. Industrialization, 


in the capitalist framework, by its 
very nature, 1$ a process that gene- 
rates inequalities because 1t depends 
fundamentally on the extension of 
the market The process of indus- 
trialization first destabilizes the 
community production and social 
relations Eventually, it destroys 
these In the destruction phase it 
makes a very large number of 
people destitute. As a result, the 
number of people who join the 
ranks of the poor increases con- 
tinuously 


The various studies on the poor 
and poverty in India attest to this 
fact India, thus, has the largest 
number ofthe poorin the world; 
more than one third of the world’s 
poor live in India By uprooting 
community based production sys- 
tems the problem of unemployment 
is exasperated It 1s now widely 
1ecognized that the industrial sector 
in India 1s not capable of providing 
employment to more than 10 per 
cent of the persons joining the 
workforce every year. The remain- 
ing 90 per cent must seek employ- 
ment in the informal or agricultural 
sectors Yet, the industrial sector 
by 1ts need to produce replacement 
goods destabilizes both the agricul- 
tural and informal sectors. 


T. final effect of the uprooting 
of community based production 
is to create dual societies, one com- 
posed of the elites which has both 
political and economic power and, 
two, the poor and powerless The 
dynamics of the dual society is that 
the elitist society gets smaller and 
smaller while the poor and power- 
less gets larger and larger. The 
elitist society, by itself, cannot 
maintain the industrial sector even 
though it cannot exist without it. 
At this stage, the industrial sector 
becomes a burden that has to be 
maintained by the continuous 1n- 
fusion of resources. The elitist 
society 1s powerful enough not to 
allow 1ts resources for subsidising 
the 1ndustrialsector. On the con- 
trary, the elitist society 1tself needs 
infusion of new resources to main- 
tain and develop its elitism. These 
resources, then, have to be acquired 
from the larger poor and powerless 
society. As the poor and powerless 
society becomes less and less capa- 
ble of providing these additional re- 
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sources, the institutions of control 
and torture have to be accentuated, 
which 1s possible only through dic- 
tatorial and police State methods 


The Indian polity 1s already going 
through such phases. The compul- 
sions of politics is that the political 
parties must articulate the needs of 
the poor and powerless society, such 
as ‘garibi hatao’ Once elected, the 
political government 1s forced to 
follow policies that go contrary to 
its electioneering slogans since the 
government now must transfer 
resources from the poor and power- 
less to the elitist society. After a few 
such elections, elections and politi- 
cal parties lose legitimacy and the 
political system becomes a farce 
Some observers think that the politi- 
cal process has already died in India 
and we are just following rituals 
after death The political parties 
have been thoroughly discredited and 
have become irrelevant Parliament 
1$ no more a body where decisions 
are made democratically. In other 
words, the political process needs 
an overhaul 


The dynamics of the dual society 
also deals a blow to the economy 
There 1s general agreement among a 
large number of economists that the 
economy ıs winding down and in 
decay. The rate of growth of GNP, 
industrial production, etc., has been 
declining every decade since the 
1950s The rationale 1s quite obvious. 
The demand generated by elites 1s 
comparatively small and for a far 
larger and diverse quality of goods 
No industrial sector can satisfy such 
a diverse demand As a result, the 
level of unused capacity increases 
continuously and so do the costs of 
production. The larger poor and 
powerless society cannot afford to 
buy the goods from the industrial 
sector. It 1s no accident that the 
industrialists and their proponents 
are promoting the idea of exports, 
even of food when such a large part 
of the population 1s underfed and 
malnourished. 


I, addition to these contradic- 
tions of the industrial path, more 
conflicts arise because of the con- 
frontation of industrialization with 
the Indian psyche. First and fore- 
most, there are the conflicts inher- 


entin the market system and the 
traditional values. The traditional 
values emphasize sharing, giving, 
concept of enough, compassion, 
etc. The market system depends 
fundamentally on greed, selfishness, 
cheating, ruthlessness, and individu- 
alem The effect of the market, 
where it becomes successful, 1s to 
destroy communities and social 
relations, which in turn degenerates 
the social services provided by these 
communities and the social rela- 
tions. 


Some of these social services 
satisfy basic needs such as help for 
the aged, the disabled, the diseased, 
the sick and weak. Without an alter- 
native source of these seivices, the 
suffering of the population is 1n- 
creased Added to it isthe other 
class of weak people who cannot 
participate ın the market for lack 
of financial or other resources and 
thus are denied some basic goods 
such as food which prior to the 
market could have been obtained 
through the process of sharing 


E other conflict follows from 
the collusion of industrialism with 
the assimilative properties of the 
colonized mind. Industrialism and 
the market, by their very nature, 
are processes easily prone to corrup- 
Don On the other hand, coloaized 
minds seeking assimilation cannot 
distinguish between ends and means 
For them ends justify the means. 
After all, assimilation is an alienat- 
ing act for ıt means not only an 
acceptance of the West and ts 
values but also, and simultaneously, 
the rejection of the colonized, India 
and themselves The brown English, 
therefore, cannot afford to question 
the decency or truthfulness of 
means Corruption is a means. 
What 1s more, it 1s a means that 
helps achieve the objective of a 
brown Englishman quicker As a 
result, the assimilation properties 
accentuate the corruption propensi- 
ties of industrialism and the market 
system. 


It ıs thus no accident that cor- 
ruption in India has grown ın the 
early years after independence 
Since corruption, like many other 
phenomena, feeds on itself, it 
reaches momentous proportions in 


a matter of decades. By now cor- 
ruption, and its concomitant black 
money, has reached beyond a 
threshhold level where it has be- 
come a vested interest strong 
enough to survive and grow by its 
own foice. This phenomenon is very 
disruptive of the already besieged 
economy and the political process 
Corruption and assimilation are 
also a source for the degeneration 
of many ofthe institutions for the 
healthy growth of a society Thus, 
bureaucracy, the judiciary, etc , are 
influenced very negatively 


I, the past 60-70 years, India has 
followed two diverse paths which 
define two alte: native futures The 
first promotes the interests and satis- 
fies the needs of the mass society. It 
reduces elite-mass conflicts and 1s 1n- 
tegrative Path II pushes the privile- 
ges of the elite at the cost of the 
mass society, thereby further accen- 
tuating the conflicts and divisions. 


Path one was developed in the 
struggle by the Indian people to 
gain independence from British 
rule to control their own destiny In 
this, Indians from all walks of life 
joined together In the initial stages 
it provided an united front The 
quality of this struggle was bası- 
cally participatory It was also a 
struggle for liberation It ıs no 
accident that Gandhi sought the 
removal of untouchability as a goal 
equal to political independence 
It was a national struggle, it un- 
leashed historical and cultural for- 
ces and provided a pride in India, 
in being Indian and in. the culture 
of India Indian dress, in the form 
of the Gandhi cap and others, 
gained respectability The impact 
was so strong that all the national 
leaders wore Indian dress even after 
Independence 


Some scholars argue that it 1s the 
widespread participation in this 
struggle that has kept India demo- 
cratic so far when everywhere 1n the 
erstwhile colonized, and not so colo- 
mized, world dictatorial forms have 
been established On the shorter 
time span, India followed this path 
once again in 1975-77 through 
J P'ssangharsh samitis The 1975- 
77 struggle unleashed, once again, 
liberative forces among the people. 


Once agam Hindu-Muslim joined 
together Once again one heard of 
the need to remove untouchability 
and other forms of oppression 


T. second path has been paved 
by the policies of industriabzation 
followed by the government after 
independence This path ıs still 
being followed In everyday lang- 
uage one gets the impression that 
this ıs, perhaps, the only path to 
travel But it ıs a very different path, 
particularly compared to the one 
described in the para above This 
industrialization path has brought 
India back to neo-colonialism, its 
people to bondage and colonization 
Like colonialism, this path has 
sown seeds of division among castes 
and ieligions On statute books 
laws have been passed to remcve 
untouchability In fact, repression 
of untouchabies is on the increase 
Similarly, instead of removing it, 
the caste system has been streng- 
thened Hindu-Muslim differences 
have been regularly encouraged 
leading to regular Hindu-Muslim 
riots and tension among the two 
religions In fact, the promotion of 
caste and religious differences have 
been institutionalized in the poli- 
tical process. 


Just as British rule purposely de- 
stroyed handicrafts, creating much 
unemployment, industrialism has 
destabilized community after com- 
munity so that now we have major 
problems of poverty and unemploy- 
ment However, industrialism has 
made India a miulitary-industrial 
power, one of the top 10 nations in 
the world In mulitaristic terms, 
India 1s an accepted regional power 


There are thus two visions, two 
futures Oneis the continuation of 
the struggle that got interrupted 
with independence and the election 
of 1977 Itisa vision of a decolo- 
nized India where people will be 
able to satisfy their basic material 
and non-material needs without 
being manipulated or colonized by 
a system This 1s a future in which 
not only will India be able to 
liberate itself but will also play an 
impoitant role in the second and, 
hopefully, the final stage of decolo- 
nization in the world itself so that 
foreign armies will not colonize 


other people. It is a struggle in 
which repression through caste and 
religion, through hunger and pov- 
erty, will be eliminated Many 
people have called this vision Ram 
Rajya or satyayuga, 1 e., the rule of 
truth and brotherliness rather than 
that of guns and goons 


The second future 1s the conti- 
nuation of the  industrialization 
path Industrialization will spread 
so much that through the trickle 
effect, ıt willieach a large majority, 
f not all India will become not 
only a regional power but one 
of the majo: powers of the world 
so that 1t can afford to ‘obtain re- 
sources from other parts of the 
world to maintain and promote the 
growth of Indian industries It will 
be like the affluent countries in the 
West or like Japan. The divisions 
in society will be reduced through 
affluence rather than morality It 
will be the rule of might not of 
truth; perhaps might will also be 
truth. 


My own feeling 1s that the vision 
of the first kind suits India's culture 
and history The second future of a 
mighty India 1s more utopian than 
real and far less likely because al- 
ready a number of countries are 
ahead 1n this path. 


is question 1s* can any of these 
two visions be realized in the fore- 
seeable future of twenty to thirty 
years? At the moment, the situation 
looks bleak However, twenty years 
is a long time and if a process starts 
and gains momentum, major strides 
can be made within that time To 
appreciate this one must consider 
that ıt was only in 1929 that Indian 
leaders even thought of gaining 
political independence A few years 
prior to that, the very idea would 
have seemed impossible. Yet, India 
did gain independence in 1947, 18 
years after the Congress passed a 
resolution to do so. 


Similarly, who could have thought 
in the 1930s that Britain, then the 
most important power ın the world, 
would become one of the ordinary 
countries of the world Yet, by the 
early 1960s, Britain had lost all its 
colonies and twenty years hence 1s 
fast racing 1nto unimportance. Thus, 


much depends upon the processes 
and their momentum At present 
the initial conditions exist for both 
of these processes but it 1s difficult 
to say when any one of these will 
gather momentum 


T. greatest asset of the second 
path 1s that it 1s cuirently being 
traversed and the country has made 
important strides in this direction. 
India today has one of the largest 
body of scientists and engineers in 
the world, it ranks after the USSR 
and the USA The expertise exists 
The government has been organized 
to promote this vision so that the 
public 1s continuously being prepar- 
ed to follow this path Furthermore, 
the State has acquired a large 
amount of repressive power so that 
in case people do not cooperate, the 
State 1s capable of forcing them 
into this direction The basic mate- 
rial resources exist The government 
is moving steadfastly to promote 
the most modern technology India 
now possesses an atom bomb capa- 
bility The satellite technology 1s 
being developed vigorously A pri- 
ot, many scholars and politicians 
think that the movement on this 
path should be easy and the process 
gather momentum They are even 
convinced that this 1s not only the 
desirable path but the only feasible 
one. 


Unfortunately, there are a number 
of difficulties along the path First, 
both the US and the USSR are 
already there, in fact, far ahead of 
us To catch up with them may take 


generations Or be virtually impos-, 


sible As these countries move 
ahead, they are forcing destabilizing 
influences on other countries Thus, 
the Russian involvement in Afgha- 
nistan 1s creating a process that 1s 
bringing the majo1 powers into the 
South Asian region China and the 
US aie arming Pakistan Diego 
Garcia 18 being militarized so that 
the Indian Ocean is no more a 
peaceful area 


All this has the effect of forcing 
India to concentrate on near 
military goals, thus slowing the 
process towards industrial develop- 
ment Moreover, even the US and 
the USSR are recognizing that the 
costs of maintaining such large 
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Browth in the military-industrial 
sectors 1s becoming prohibitive for 
their own economies which are 
better organized to obtain, and 
transfer, resources from all over the 
world 


. India, thus; has little chance even 
to obtain resources within India 1t- 
Self. For example, India 1s now pay- 
ing virtually all its discretionary 
export-earning—after deducting for 
debt services — to obtain current 
levels of ol from the world market 
The likelihood of its doubling the oil 
imports in two decades 1s quite low 
In addition to the material base, the 
economic costs are getting quite 
high. Indian economy, at best, 1s 
stagnant, more realistically, it 18 
decaying This decay in the economy 
is the result of following this path 
Further acceleration will simply kill 
the economy. 


Then, there is the additional prob- 
lem of political capacity. The exist- 
ing political framework of elections, 
parliament, cabinet, etc, is poorly 
suited to the task of moving ahead 
along this path The political system 
would have to change its form to a 
Brazilian type dictatorship but it is 
not obvious that such a dictatorship 
can be sustained The experience of 
constitutional dictatorship between 
1975-77 does not support the case 
for, and eventual success of, the 
Brazilian type dictatorship in India 
but that does not mean that dictator- 
ship will not come to India It does, 
however, suggest that dictatorship 
will be able, at best, to maintain the 
status quo asin Pakistan or Chile, 


eand not be able to accelerate the 


movement towards a military-1ndus- 
trial path Another reason is that 
the magnitude of poverty in India 1s 
too large. The industrial system 1n- 
volves virtually writing this popula- 
tion off and even adding to this 
write off by making more sections of 
the population poorer. 


E... though the first path is dis- 
missed out of hand, a closer exami- 
nation suggests that it may not only 
be feasible but also more likely The 
conventional wisdom, based on colo- 
nial and capitalist ideology, pro- 
motes the impotence of the poor 
and powerless society, even though 
this is the larger society In fact, this 


larger society, even if powerless at 
the moment, can be, and 1s, a major 
asset Its potential is very large ın- 
deed It 1s the only force of, and for, 
humanization Industrialism, capita- 
lism and colonialism are all various 
forms of dehumanization 


Humanization is the historical 
imperative unless, of course, human 
civilization goes out with a bang or 
a whimper The elite are incapable 
of liberating the oppressed and 
themselves Itis only the so-called 
poor and powerless who are potent 
enough to be able to liberate both 
themselves and the elite. The real 
strength springs from the weakness 
of the poor and powerless After all, 
it is they who suffer the effects of 
oppression and understand the need 
and meaning of liberation. No doubt, 
many a times the poor and the 
powerless do not seek liberation but 
only want to change places with 
their oppressors. This ıs what has 
happened 1n the first stage of decolo- 
nization. The second stage has to go 
beyond 


The base for a movement along 
the path to the vision of the first 
kind lies in the existence of the large 
poor and powerless society, the need 
of that large society to wake up and 
remove its shackles and end the 
suffering and to know that this is 
possible What 1s lacking at the 
moment 1s a mechanism that binds 
all this mass together and starts it 
rolling along the path In view of 
the size of the mass, once ıt sets 
rolling, 1t can gather momentum 
very fast 


hen we compare the two visions, 
we notice that the industrial vision 
is set on its path and is rolling, how- 
ever, there are serious limitations to 
its gaining momentum The ‘swaray’ 
vision has all the initial conditions 
in place but 1s not on the track 


The socio-economic framework 
has quite a few distinguishing fea- 
tures that sets 1t apart from many 
other societies In terms of the 
political set up, though there are a 
number of political parties and 
elections take place every five or so 
years, the political process 1s domi- 
nated by one party and herein too 
by one particular person, Up to 


1963, 1t was Jawaharlal Nehru 
After 1968 it has been his daughter, 
Indira Gandhi The ruling political 
party has been so amorphous that 
it contains virtually every interest 
and shade of opinion The political 
parties, thus, do not define any 
particular interests, much less the 
interests of the people The CPM 
and Bhartiya Janata Party come 
closest to being parties with an 
ideology or a point of view, even if 
not fully thought out The political 
process, therefore, has centered 
more on personalities than on 1ssues 
or policies The defections of a 
member from one party to another 
is quite common, further emphasiz- 
ing the role of personalities rather 
than of principles Over a period of 
time, political parties are becoming 
virtually irrelevant to the problems 
of the country or the people In 
spite of this, the process of elections 
seems to have taken root in the 
populace, judging from the percen- 
tage voting 1n the elections 


Zu bureaucracy in India ıs not 
only as colonial as it was during 
the British. Raj, but has grown 
enormously and is particularly re- 
pressive to the poor sections of the 
society, both because of the exces- 
sive layers in the bureaucracy and 
the general feelings of frustration 
that get translated into repression 
The most recent incidents of police 
brutality of poor lower caste people 
and rape of women 1s the symptom 
of this repression It is particularly 
a hindrance to production and 
initiative 1n the poor society 


The economy 1s heavily saddled 
with a parallel black economy, the 
size Of which is impossible to esti- 
mate Some place 1t at 50 per cent 
of the white economy In view of 
the extraordinary concentration of 
resources among a comparatively 
small number of people, the distort- 
ing influence of the black economy 
should be obvious It distorts all 
decisions, to save, to invest, to pro- 
duce, to allocate somewhat ration- 
ally, etc , and makes it impossible 
to achieve meaningful economic 
goals of production It also makes 
white economy less desirable and 
dries out the investible resources 
from within the white economy in 
view Of the high rate of profitability 


in the black economy. It influences 
production structures towards 
luxury and unproductive commodi- 
ties and makes the transference of 
resources abroad easier. 


Industry is getting more and 
more sick The Reserve Bank of 
India 1s continually increasing the 
list of industries deemed sick. These 
are where costs and capacity are so 
high that they cannot produce 
goods at the market price, even 
when the market is protected and 
the price relatively high The result 
is that more and more subsidies 
have to be obtained to keep these 
industries alive 


Because of the existence of black 
money and sick industries, the ın- 
vestment 1n new technology 1s being 
negatively affected and technolo- 
gical obsolescence 1s also increasing, 
further adding to the costliness of 
the Indian industrial sector 


The elite society 1s highly corrupt 
and rather submissive. Its corrup- 
tion 1s both the cause and effect of 
the black economy, both interacting 
positively with each other One 
witnessed the submissiveness of this 
class in 1975. How easily it caved 
in The professors, journalists, unt 
versity vice chancellors, government 
secretaries, members of cabinet and 
parliament, lawyers, businessmen, 
etc., all acquiesced within a rather 
short time without protest. 


In addition, as pointed out 
earlier, its mental make-up is that 
of colonized minds. It has, thus, 
little capacity to evaluate, examine 
critically, yudge, sift the influences 
and objects from the West. Its 
capacity lies in imitation however 
inapplicable, inappropriate, incon- 
sistent, inconvenient, ineffective, 1n- 
efficient, or irrelevant Assimilation, 
involving uncritical acceptance, 
leads to complete obedience of those 
in power It explains why so many 
members of the elite followed 
Sanjay Gandhi and now bow to 
Rajiv Gandhi. 


T. mass society of the poor and 
the powerless suffers from two 
sources of division within it, caste 
and religion The lower caste of the 
untouchables has been at the lowest 


rung of the society; denied oppor- 
tunities, oppressed and colonized 
As the winds of change have blown, 
some members of these castes have 
Started seeking their humanity The 
upper caste poor have seen this as 
a threat to themselves This impres- 
sion of a threat has been promoted 
and magnified by the colonizing 
forces. As a result the caste feelings 
have become more rigid and the 
caste system has beconie still more 
oppressive There are stories of a 
whole group of lower castes being 
burned to death 


The second source of geniune 
weakness 1n this potentially powei- 
ful society comes from the animosi- 
ties between the  Hindu-Muslim 
communities. British colonialism 
encouraged these differences and 
animosities and when the British 
left, they institutionalized the hate 
relationship through the division of 
the then India into the now India 
and then Pakistan — now Pakistan 
and Bangladesh. The colonizing 
forces ın India after independence 
have maintained and encouraged 
these divisions through the manı- 
pulation of the political process 
Because of these two sources of divi- 
sion, the elite society is able to 
manipulate the larger society regu- 
larly. In the process, this larger 
society has experienced a growing 
tendency towards pauperization 


T. existing socio-economic 
framework or the arrangement 1s 
incapable of generating a momen- 
tum in society towards either vision 

At best, it can maintain the status 
quo; even this 1s becoming 1ncrea- 
singly more difficult The political 
framework 1s losing fast the content 
of politics so that only forms are 
left As a result, the political 
arrangement ıs not capable of 
achieving its objectives of articulat- 
ing and mediating different interests 
of different groups on the one hand, 
and fusing these differences to move 
towards a visionary path on the 
other Instead, the prevailing politi- 
cal arrangement results in extremely 
capricious decision-making depend- 
ing upon the mood of the political 
leader, the manipulations of the 
hangers-on, the pressures of the 
immediate situation and the balanc- 
ing of one faction against the other. 


There is no coherence, no planning, 
no vision Without some major 
disturbance, this arrangement can 
continue for a long time — say 5-10 
years However, ıt ıs not capable of 
withstanding a major shock because 
this would result m its complete 
dismtegration and its replacement 
by another arrangement, at this 
stage 1t 1s difficult to recognize even 
the elements of the arrangement that 
will replace 1t. 


The economic framework also 1s 
not able to both produce the goods 
needed by the society and allocate 
whatever little 1s being produced. 
Thus, there are growing scarcities 
of most basic goods Lentils, sugar, 
etc, are common examples The 
fast growing prices of basic neces- 
sities 1s an index of these scarcities. 
The allocation problem ıs partı- 
cularly serious Even when there 1s 
food in government stocks the popu- 
lace goes hungry. The agricultural 
sector produces marketable surplus 
rather than the goods for the 
people. 


A. a result of the deficiencies of 
this political-economic arrange- 
ment, the stress in the society 1s 
increasing, leading to increasing 
social violence and the slow but 
sure destruction of the social order. 
This socio-economic framework 1s 
no more able to solve the problems 
in the society. It 1s not a part of the 
solution It 1s, itself, the problem 


As we have argued, the pursuit 
of the vision of industrial might 1s 
an empty dream It 1s most unlikely. 
The more realistic, and equally 
desirable, goal 1s to seek the vision 
towards ‘swaraj’ As we have seen, 
and argued, this path depends upon 
the larger poor and powerless 
society 1n India The strategies and 
actions are, therefore, defined by 
the objectives of strengthening the 
larger society and promoting its 
consciousness about its own poten- 
tial for its own liberation as well as 
the [iberation of the elite society. 


To maintain its power and pri- 
vilege, the elite society has mastered 
the colonial methods of divide and 
rule. Accordingly, it controls tbe 
mass society by impoverishing it 
and pitting its members against 
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each other and then playing upon 
the cast and communal divisions 
It 1s thus necessary to combat these 
colonial tactics 


The sources of strength lie 1n. the 
unity of the larger society As point- 
ed out earlier, there are two main 
divisive forces that weaken it and 
strategy involves combating these 
The most potent divisive force is 
the issue of untouchability As the 
industrial modes of production have 
spread, the hold of religion in the 
form of the acceptance by the lower 
castes of their untouchability has 
weakened. The idea and, therefore, 
practice of untouchability, 1s no 
more tolerable since 1t no more per- 
forms any meaningful function. It 
is only a destructive force and the 
colomzing policies of the piesent 
social framework are trying to use 
it for purposes of control. 


To neutralize these policies and to 
eradicate untouchab.lity requires 
some fresh thinkmg The present 
system has been able to rigidify 
caste conflicts through such policies 
as special quotas in bureaucracy, 
professions and political leadership 
for the lower castes while at the 
same time denying them access to 
social services and economic re- 
sources provided by the old arrange- 
ments. In other words, by providing 
lower castes some visible but Itmited 
opportunities, the social frame- 
work ıs able to promote and legiti- 
mize the threat to the upper castes 
who are also being pauperized by 
the various policies There is, thus, 
a clear need to improve on the 
system ın favour of the lower castes 
and institute a minimum lunch or 
«provision of other basic necessities 
on the basis of lower incomes even 
in exchange for some sort of work 
schemes. 


ZS second divisive force 1s the 
exaggerated differences between 
Hindus and Mushms British colo- 
nialism institutionalized these hate 
relationships through the partition 
The strategy here is to minimize 
these differences. There are more 
common issues among Hindus and 
Muslims in India than there are 
differences. The present social 
arrangement has promoted these 
differences by two policies. (i) the 


quota system in political leadership 
and through it in bureaucracy, and 
(1) continual belligerent policies 
with neighbours 


Here, again, there 1s a serious 
need for fresh thinking in promot- 
ing harmony among Hindus and 
Muslims It may be necessary, and 
desirable, to develop projects that 
are carried on by Hindus and 
Muslims jointly Secondly, there 1s 
a serious urgency to develop good 
neighbourly relations with Pakistan 
and Bangladesh both at government 
and non-government levels It is 
interesting to note that all govern- 
ments in India over the past have 
maintained friendly and cordial 
relations with Middle Eastern Mus- 
lim counties Yet, these friendly 
relations have never been used to 
promote communal harmony within 
India. 


T. other source of weakness in 
the larger society follows from a 
continuous process of pauperiza- 
tion This process has to be com- 
bated through such policies as food 
for work, access to land for culti- 
vation, etc. 


The actions for these strategies 
cannot be determined at national 
levels By their very nature, the 
actions have to be at local levels. 
People of goodwill, who agree with 
these strategies, must concentrate 
their efforts at local issues that arise 
regularly 1n various parts of India. 
Foi example, poor peasants drawn 
from 42 villages in four blocks of 
Gaya district and organised by the 
Chhatra Yuva Sangharsh Vahini in 
mazdoor-kisan samitis have been 
struggling to assert rights over 
9.000 acres of ceiling surplus land 
under the control of the Bodh Gaya 
Matt The struggle ıs trying to 
unite the mazdoors (haryans) and 
kisans (yadavs) The case, thus, 
involves not only the reduction in 
pauperization but also uniting the 
lower and not-so-lower castes Such 
struggles need to be supported. If 
such struggles can obtain local 
victories, then the momentum to- 
wards the vision of 'swaray will 
gather Every victory promotes 
another The call for action, then, 
is to join together to ensure the 
success of such local struggles. 


Global technology 


MADAN HANDA 


WHEN one thinks about India, 
there are competing images which 
come to mind Social reality every- 
where 1s complex and full of con- 
tradictory opposites, but :t 1s parti- 
cularly so in India Much of Indian 
complexity has to do with its oceanic 
vastness and historical heritage 
which contains within it the rem- 
nants of many social formations 
Sitting abroad, where one is not 
immediately immersed in the reality 
called India, one 1s predisposed to 
think of ıt as a piece in a global 
order of nation-States ‘Power’ 1s 
the word associated with the image 
of a nation-State, one measure of 
which ıs how the particular State 
can maintain the integrity of its 
totality, both internally and exter- 
nally 


In the ‘Third World’ countries, 
the newly formed nation-States are 
neither stable internally nor defen- 
sible externally against the pulls and 
pressures of superpowers India has 
shown a remarkable achievement in 
this respect, only a generation ago 
many thinkers seriously argued, 
some do even now, that the concept 
of one India is a myth India, it has 
been argued, is many autonomous 
nationalities Today India is one, 
and 1s even recognized as a regional 
power Much of the heated and 
malicious argument of the Right or 
the Left, that India 15 a 'client or a 
‘dependent’ State either of social 
unperialism or imperialism, I am 
convinced, 1s an historically mis- 
placed perspecuve The political 
reality of the nation-State of India 
and its autonomy is a remarkable 
fact of the twentieth century 


There 1s another positive element 
connected with this political reality 


India 1s a democracy and a glaring 
exception 1n the Third World (keep- 
ing in View, of course, such other 
examples as Sri Lanka) It is no 
mean achievement that some 350 
million voters (greater than the 
entire population of the USA or 
USSR) have gone through repeated 
peaceful elections at various levels 
of government 


On the economic front India 1s 
being described as the tenth indus- 
trial giant 1n the world In addition, 
India has the third largest scientific 
manpower in the world, which is a 
staggering fact 


Above all India is a vibrant 
country where the old and the new 
compete, where many languages, 
major religions, and various sub- 
cultures thrive in a woild in which 
advanced nation-States like Canada 
find 1t hard to cope with one Quebec, 
or the USA and the UK to give 
justice to their coloured minorities. 


In spite of these positive elementg 
in the image or images, is this the 
India of my dreams? My blunt 
answer 1s ‘no’ and this, I am sure, 
is not the whimsical feeling of one 
Indian but a shared opimon of 
many, probably millions Why this 
feeling? 


Taking in the same order as the 
positive elements, first, the integrity 
of national unity though once 
achieved 1s continuously under stress 
from within (as a result of many 
factors, e g , regionalism, communa- 
lism, State oppression, increasing 
class conflict as a result of prevail- 
ing 1njustice, etc ). 


Second, authoritarian tendencies 
have grown ın the Indian polity 
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which seriously threaten the future 
of Indian democracy We have not 
seen the last of the ‘Emergency’ of 
1975-77 which may be the fiust of a 
series which would eventually bieak 
the democratic fabric of society 


Third, the uneven development in 
the country 1s appalling. The ‘new’ 
injustice 1s heaped over the age-old 
oppressive social structure of a 
traditional and caste-ridden Hindu 
society Dreadful poverty, famished 
conditions, unclean water, mass 
literacy, and millions of neglected, 
ill fed children exist in a country 
where a few feast so well 


Fourth, millions are uneducated 
and the educated millions are un- 
employed. India is a human waste- 
land 


Fifth, there 1s a feeling of betrayal 
of promises made by the leadership 
Much of the vibration of the system 
is also a cacophony of frustration, 
the noise that the system produces 
when 1t 1s cracking 


Finally, India can claim to have 
made its own unique contribution 
to corruption in everyday life The 
immorality in public life and in. the 
everyday practice of people, in a 
country which upheld the ideals of 
morality, ıs so pervading that one 
senses its general stench in the air 


How can such an India be of any- 
one's dreams except of those who 
benefit from it the profiteers, the 
racketeers, the smugglers and the 
tax evaders? 


l hy has this come about? It 1s a 

consequence of the model of deve- 
lopment which was adopted after 
independence. In 1947, India stood 
at an historical juncture which pro- 
vided India three options of deve- 
lopment communist, Gandhian or 
western modernization The analysis 
of the communist and Gandhian 
‘non-revolutions’ 1s a perennial issue 
which recurs in contemporary 
Indian debates The reality 1s that 
we are living neither in a communist 
nor in a Gandhian India but an 
India of Nehru’s conception of 
‘western modernization’. 


Three essential elements of this 
conception are important to grasp 


for a correct understanding of this 
conception 


(a) it was considered possible to 
transform the inherited colo- 
nial structure into a socialist 
structure, 


the main lever of this trans- 
formation was State planning 
for industrialization within a 
democratic pohty and with- 
out directly affecting much 
of private property De, a 
capitalist framework) and 


(b) 


(c) when the country developed 
economically the social struc- 
ture would also transform 
No provision was made for 
social planning. 


Here, then, was a vision that 
came to be known as the vision of 
democracy, secularism and socia- 
lism, a vision of transformation 
from the top There was no concept 
of cadres for social change The 
State’s bureaucratic machinery was 
to be relied upon There was no 
conception of an effective redistri- 
bution of wealth Tremendous 
wealth in the country has been pro- 
duced In the ensuing struggle for 
distribution of this wealth the 
stronger sections of society have 
gained enormously even at the cost 
of weaker sections They have also 
tamed the State from its initial 
national-aspirational character, to 
serve the interests of privileged sec- 
tors and classes Casteism, com- 
munalism and other divisive forces 
collude with these class forces. 


One also observes a correspon- 
dence between the political economy 
and the newly emerging culture the 
new welt-geist, the best example of 
which 1s Indian movies The sensate 
vulgar culture is in the making and 
an ‘avaricious Indian’ 1s emerging 
the idealist, the socialist. egalitarian 
man 1s too irrelevant to the harsh, 
ruthless, competitive milieu of new 
India 


i here is this India heading? A 
short answer is that there 1s likely 
to be more of the same with some 
further distortions and perversions 
in the system as a result of the 
pressure of global forces and increas- 


ing social struggle in India for 
reform or revolution and the ten- 
dency on the part of the State to 
suppress these forces 


In view of the population increase 
compounded by the slow pace of 
economic growth, it may be asked 
whether ‘more of the same’ is at all 
feasible, even though the conven- 
tional wisdom, elites 1n power and 
vested interests do argue in favour of 
‘more of the same ° There are those 
who point to the industrial base 
India has already built as well as to 
the intermediate and advanced tech- 
nology India has obtained and 
absorbed from industrialized coun- 
tries 


i m prognosis of future India ıs 
based on an understanding of the 
existing reality and its likely trends. 
The existing reality does not mean 
only some objective facts but also 
includes the existing subjective and 
ideological forces (of imperialism 
and social imperialism, externally, 
and reactionary nationalism, cas- 
teism, regionalism and communa- 
lism, internally) There are powerful 
ideologies and interests at work 
which rationalize the — existing 
national and international reality 
and suggest that there are only two 
Options capitalist and the State 
capitalist structures of highly centra- 
lized States Thatis, after all, the 
best available sum total of history 
with us today. 


In spite of the existing reality 
being bleak and the future trends 
suggesting the likelihood of deterio- 
ration, globally and nationally, in 
the sense that there would be more 
of the same that exists now, to 
accept this future as inevitable, even 
when ıt 1s undesirable, is to accept 
the worst kind of determinism 


To form an 1dea of India, say, by 
the turn of this century, it 1s very 
important to understand the global 
forces because it is my conviction 
that certain forces at work outside 
of India are going to influence 
India's destiny as much if not more 
than the forces within India This 15 
true not only for India but also for 
other countries, especially Third 
World countries. This 1s a unique 
feature of our time, it was never 
true in any other time in the history 
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of mankind. History has become 
world history for the first time. The 
implications of this perspective are 
methodological The methodological 
issue 1$, do we focus primarily on 
the national forces or do we focus 
on the world system and situate a 
particular State in it? In this paper 
we adopt the latter approach. Here 
we do'not spell out fully the dyna- 
mics of the world system but only 
consider the impact oftwo major 
global forces in predicting ‘whither 
India 1n the year 2000 A D. or so’ 


Zu focus on global changes 1s 
in the industrialized countries, 
simplistically, the two superpowers, 
one called the imperialist having a 
capitalist system (the USA) and 
the other the social imperialist with 
State capitalism (the USSR), both 
being highly centralized States as 
generic types One set of changes 
arise from the technology Let us 
consider the technological advance- 
ment in space only, viz, reaching 
out to space by the two industrial 
superpowers. The implications of 
this breakthrough into space are far 
reaching Earlier discoveries in. the 
16th century of the ‘New World’ 
and of the sea routes to the ‘old 
world’ changed the face of this 
globe beyond recognition when 
measured by the norms and stan- 
dards of previous centuries The 
“space voyage will make the speed 
o1 technological change, even of the 
twentieth century, appear small. 
Two implications of this technologi- 
cal race 1n space are serious 


First, India and most of the third 
world will be relatively more back- 
ward when compared with the 
advanced countries than at the 
present because of the leverage 
which new technology will provide 
for the discovery (some from outer 
space) of the new resources and 
their use. This increasing economic 
and technological distance between 
India and the superpowers, in a 
world system of nation-States, 1s 
what defines India's status as a 
nation An individual may opt for 
contentment and not bother to 
‘catch up with the Jones’.’ The iron 
law of nations 1s to ‘catch up’ or 
at least keep the pace And this pace 
is decided exogenously to India The 
pressure to adjust to this pace would 


be the biggest pressure on India to 
fall mto the orbit of one or the 
other superpower by either seeking 
a ‘transfer of technology’ (the 
Chinese syndrome) or fighting exter- 
nal imperialism (the present Indian 
syndrome) The net result 1s loss 
of autonomy for a weaker nation 
State 


Second. the technological race 
between the two superpowers 1s a 
military race, involving destructive 
and annihilative technology. Neu- 
tron bombs and sophisticated mis- 
sies are the most recent examples 
of this race. This in turn has two 
major conseqeunces 


(a) There is militarization of the 
economies, in fact of the entire 
social fabric, of the two super- 
powers This militarization. of the 
two superpower societies is not 
going on in isolation It is leading 
to the militarization of the rest of 
the world and of the Third World 
economies which can hardly bear 
the burden of armament The 1nsani- 
ty of 'Reaganism' ın its policy of 
confrontation and military. build-up 
has already brought the superpower 
tension to the doors of India It 1s 
just the beginning and not the end 
of the drama of war, the script of 
which 1s being written outside of 
India. 


This growing threat of war in 
south-west Asia is going to affect 
the shape of India's future for many 
years to come Economic planning 
in the future is likely to be increa- 
singly a derivative of military plan- 
ning. This may come about by (a) 
linking industrial production to 
military hardware, and (b) increas- 
ing the influence of the military 
elite on economic and industrial 
planning decisions There is an 
emergence of an Indian equivalent 
of the military-industrial complex. 


Not only will the arms race contri- 
bute to the militarization of India’s 
economy but its social and psycho- 
logical implications are equally 
serious Already the government 
feels that the investment of large 
sums of resources in Mirages and 
satellites 1s socially justifiable Thus, 
it fans reactionary nationalism 
which thrives on military glory. It 


pushes India into the role of a 
regional power — a role that China 
has already taken upon itself India’s 
national leadership has, quite right- 
ly, avoided this objective so far. 
These developments may, initially, 
provide a fillip to industrialization. 
However, these will definitely dis- 
tort, still further, the existing pattern 
of production which neglects human 
needs. 


(b) The arms race has for the 
first time 1n world history made the 
annihilation of mankind a real pos- 
sibility. The outcry of the peace 
movements across the world today 
1s ‘survival’ This makes the destiny 
of each part of the world an integral 
part of the global destiny Either we 
all survive or no part will survive 
The implication of this is that the 
issue 1s not only survival for us as a 
nation but survival in which a 
country of India’s size must begin 
to shape the future rather than 
accept the inevitable as fate on which 
one has no control but to be its 
victim India cannot afford to leave 
the issue of survival to be worked 
out by the external forces but must 
take an active role in shaping the 
destiny of the world of which it 1s a 
sizeable part 


Two issues arise 


(a) what is an alternative con- 
ception of a preferred future, 
and 


(b) what is the strategy to realize 
this preferred future? What 
is to be done? 


Hitherto the answer to the first 
question is within the two received* 
moulds of thought viz, communist 


‘and capitalist. It 15 my conviction 


that the concepts and practices of 
these two alternatives lie at the root 
cause of today's violent world order 
of nation-States At the national 
Jevel too we have exploitation. and 
oppressive regimes which exclude 
millions from any control over their 
every day conditions of life We live 
both nationally and internationally 
in a managed world 


jm are two starting points in 
this new vision and conventional 
thinking would suggest that these 
two are separate from each other. 
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In my view these are organically 
linked These two points are the 
global and national 


A preferred future for the India 
of my dreams cannot be the capita- 
list or the State, capitalist variety. 
It has to be a vision of a non- 
violent social order, a kind of 
‘Gandhian India’ or a ‘socialist 
India’ based on the principle of 
‘association of equal producers’, 
a system which would give auto- 
nomy to the workers and com- 
munities ın their economic, cultural 
and political life Such a national 
dream, even 1f ıt were possible to 
realize, would probably be short- 
lived so long as the global order 
stays as it 1s today, just as a local, 
peaceful experiment in India can- 
not eventually survive if the over- 
all character of the society remains 
oppressive and exploitative The 
macro system will suck the micro 
system, mutilate and disintegrate 
it The starting point has to be at 
a global level 


At this level the new vision of a 
preferred future must transcend the 
present two systems, viz., the capita- 
list and the State capitalist Such 
a vision must start by taking stock 
not only of ‘non-revolutions’ in the 
capitalist world but of ‘revolutions’ 
in the State-capitalist world. Such a 
stock-taking would provide us two 
building blocks 

(a) to stop further heightening 
of the violent global order of 
today, there must be a halt 
to further armament There 
should be a positive process 
of disarmament, 
there must be development 
with social justice in the 
world, particularly in the 
“Third World ” 


(b) 


The two together, (a) and (b), 
provide us the connection of dis- 
armament and development (with 
social justice) This does not pro- 
vide a full scale vision of a pre- 
ferred world order but does provide 
a rudimentary basis for such a 
vision If the arms race continues 
to militarize the world societies and 
uneven economic development 
continues to proceed at a tardy 
speed without social justice, then, 
India (as the rest of the Third 


World) would continue to be sucked 
into the world superpower system 


Restructuring the global order 
of today 1s, therefore, fundamental 
to any conception of a desirable 
national dream A question that 
becomes relevant here 1s. should 
the global activities be pursued first 
or should preference be given to 
national activities and policies? 
National issues such as poverty, 
corruption, social injustice, are so 
overwhelming that these are inevit- 
ably going to engage the mind and 
energy of the people Therefore, 
the risk 1s not that energy would 
be devoted to the global struggle 
more than the national struggle 
Instead, the risk 1s of the opposite 
kind The global struggle 1s likely 
to be ignored due to the exigencies 
of the every day struggle 1n India 


For example, there is little by 
way of ‘anti-war and disarmament’ 
movement in India, as 1s the case 1n 
most of the rest of the Third World 
—caught up in the every day struggle 
for existence The nuclear threat 
and the armament issue seems dis- 
tant and far removed Yet, there 1s 
a greater danger of the use of 
nuclear weapons 1n the Third World 
than 1n the West The connection 
between the global peace struggle 
and struggle for social justice in 
India needs to be articulated 


| at the national level 
about India's future, the basic issue 
can be put bluntly. ‘Does one stand 
for Indian revolution or not” This 
has been the most anguishing ques- 
tion which my generation, standing 
at the threshold of youth in 1947, 
has now to answer It is an angui- 
shing question because my gener- 
ation was taken in by the glory and 
promises of the national leadership. 
This generation put faith in the 
model of ‘gradual revolution’ as 
an alternative to the rudeness and 
roughness of revolution which 
would have, of course, in its fire 
burnt down the old worn-out 
system 


The answer to the question ‘Are 
you for the Indian Revolution or 
not” has to be ‘yes’ It 1s clear now 
that the accumulated muck of cent- 
uries cannot be cleared gradually. 
In fact, on the basis of the experi- 


ence of the post independence years, 
it can be said that the muck has 
accumulated. All the archaic faces 
of casteism, communalism, feudal- 
ism, have found alliance with the- 
corrupt modern capitalist institu- 
tions All this can be cleared only 
by revolution and not by 1eform 
Radical reform is not possible 
within the matrix of the present 
system Marginal reform will not 
do 


hile ‘revolution’ is the answer 
— though the irony is that the 
revolution 1s not in sight — we 
cannot accept a  State-capitalist 
vision of revolution We cannot 
accept a vision of revolution in 
which one centralist State structure 
would be replaced by another cent- 
ralized State of the State-capitalist 
variety This is the teaching of his- 
tory to us based on what has hap- 
pened to revolutions elsewhere The 
vision of an Indian revolution has 
to be a decentralist one The 
struggle for revolution cannot be of 
the vanguard variety in which 
secrecy and bureaucracy of a party 
leads the masses This 1s where, in 
any future conception of Indian 
revolution, Gandhi comes back 
into the scene : 


Gandhi 1s also the key connection 
between a preferred global vision 
and the preferred vision for India. 
Thinking 1n received Marxist terms, 
we end up with a centralized socialist 
State at best, and a correspondingly 
centralized socialist State in India 
A conception of an Indian revolu- 
tion must be one in which Gandhian 
elements of ‘autonomy’ (swaraj for 
workers), decentralist conception of 
power, an _ ecologically sound 
strategy of development, non-viol- 
ence, etc., have a prominent place 
Does such a conception exist? The 
‘Agenda’ which Seminar has been 
debating would seem to be groping 
in that direction but it falls short 
because essentially it accepts the 
existing capitalist framework Iam 
convinced that Gandhism 1s incon- 
sistent with any form of capitalism, 
either of the strong or weak variety. 
It is a communitarian conception at 
the grassroot level Private property 
cannot be accepted in a Gandhian 
conception The agenda is at its 
best a well-intentioned programme 


for reform It is no answer as a pro- 
gramme to clear the basic muck; it 
would, of course, make the present 
system more functional 


Gye, a rudimentary conception 
of a preferred future for India con- 
sistent with the conception of a pre- 
ferred non-violent global order, the 
next question is: what are the imme- 
diate practical things to do? 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


First ıs the task of forging a 
united front of all those for- 
ces who agree ona radical 
reform or a revolutionary 
change in the system In that 
enterprise, to borrow a 
phrase from the Polish ‘Soli- 
darity’, unity cannot be de- 
batable Who would struggle 
for such a united front? Not 
those who benefit from the 
system Certainly not those 
who are locked up in received 
historical moulds and who 
have to sort out ad nauseum 
the mistakes and loyalties of 
the past Those who are pre- 
pared to come out of these 
moulds can bring the fresh- 
ness which 1s needed at the 
level of leadership 1n this res- 
pect 


The notion of a concrete pro- 
gramme around which a 
front can be organized, 
and issues debated, is very 
important. The notion of an 
‘agenda’ is an useful device 
in this respect. 


The struggle of such a united 
front must keep world peace 
as very central to ıt It invol- 
ves raising mass conscious- 
ness about this in India The 
immediate implications of an 
agenda of peace ıs ‘peace in 
the sub-continent’ Peace bet- 
ween India and Pakistan 
would unlock developmental 
resources À common defence 
against outside threats to the 
sub-contment ıs the issue. 
Armaments against each 
other 1s the deadly trap of 
the superpower war game 
Indians and Pakistanis 
abroad can play a significant 
role in this struggle for world 
peace in which the existentia- 
list challenge of peace in the 
sub-continent fits 


(d) There are two further keys 


(e) 


to social struggle One is the 
poor, the other 1s women 
Organizing the poor, the 
Haryans, the Dalits and 
landless, is one major key 
The work should not be agı- 
tational (only) but also 
a constructive programme 
which not only helps the poor 
but instils a sense of unity 
and organization Some bril- 
lant work, ıt seems, has al- 
ready started in India at the 
grass roots level, such as 
the Chipko movement. The 
women’s struggle touches 
directly the very foundations 
of the social system without 
challenging State powe1 fron- 
tally and thereby legitimising 
the use of the apparatus of 
force 


As regards the Indians 
abroad; for those of us who 
are involved in the social 
Struggle against racism and 
imperialism of the  super- 
powers, the vibrations of 
which we feel strongly, sit- 
ting ın somewhat global pers- 
pective here, there 1s a deep 
connection between the social 
struggle abroad and the 
social struggle 1n India. It 1s 
a struggle against the two 
faces of the violent social 
order There 1s need for 
greater ` inter-change and 
communication between 
Indians engaged ın social 
struggles both abroad and at 
home Such interchange can 
be helpful to both groups 
For example, Indians abroad 
can play a useful role in the 
struggle 1n India against rape 
of women, police brutality 
and denial of civil liberties. 
They can do so by dissemi- 
nating information among 
Indian communities abroad, 
raising resources and influen- 
cing policy makers in India 
At the present, connections 
are made on an individual 
basis. A more organized 
structure is needed The 
emigre Indians have a long 
history of involvement in the 
struggle for freedom and 
justice in India. The glorious 
tradition needs to be main- 
tained and strengthened 
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Modernization 


BAIDYA NATH VARMA 


INDIA has many faces and moder- 
nization 1s construed from many 
points of view I will try to explore 
first the civilizational tradition of 
India and then I will put forth a 
multi-dimensional view of moderni- 
zation, 


First, about the civilization that 
is India The one problem that 
impinges on India’s modernization 
IS its multifaceted culture. India 1s 
a subcontinent in the true sense, 1t 
has the multiplicity of Europe and 
yet the unity of the United States. 
Tribes, castes, linguistic groups, 
religious denominations dot its 
regions and yet a unity prevails 1n 
its villages and cities, which 1s un- 
matched elsewhere except perhaps 
in the United States Modernization, 
in the sense of westernization or the 
‘socialist pattern of society’ as it 
was called by Jawaharlal Nehru, 
shows a new thrust in the tradi- 
tional body politic of India 


What is the framework of this 
traditional polity? I would put it in 
terms of the concept of ‘unity in 
diversity’ (vyakti men samasti) An 
individual encapsulates the cosmos 
of the whole, just as the whole or 
the community represents the diver- 
sity of individual natures and pro- 
pensities of action The Vedas (with 
primacy given to the Rigveda) posit- 
ed unity of thought, which then 
went into diverse directions in the 
Brahmanas, Puranas, Vedantas and 
other scriptures codifying forms of 
worship, ritual, , philosophy and 
cosmology. 


If the Ramayana represents the 
units and strengths of the ideal 


polity, the Mahabharata depicts the 
diversity and creativity of political 
life The Gita enjoins Karma Yoga 
(life of action), but the Vedas preach 
four elements of such lfe (the 
purusharthas, as they are called), 
viz, dharma (laws), artha (posses- 
sions), Kama (desires), and moksha 
(renunciation and release), Th 
the active life of a householder, th 
key to modernization, 1s not to b 
shunned or discredited 1n any way. 







If the key to modernization 1s the 
unity of a people, then it exists in 
the civilizational life of India as 
indicated above However, if one is 
looking for nationhood or national 
integration, that sense 1s still weak 
although gaining in strength since 
the early years of this century The 
traditional polity has been reinter- 
preted in India throughout history 
In recent times, Mohandas Karam- 
chand Gandhi and Deendayal 
Upadhyaya, among others, have 
emphasized civilizational values. 


However, men like M N. Roy and 
Subhas Chandra Bose tried to 
impose a different set of principles, 
the former guided by Karl Marx's 
thesis and the latter by the heroic 
traditions of the East and the West 
These two contemporary idealists 
have a strong following ın the 1deo- 
logical core of the Indian body 
politic today Any consideration of 
India’s modernization must contend 
with the pool of wisdom and ideo- 
logy bequeathed to it by these 
thinkers as well as many others like 
them. 


What 1s modernization? Common- 
sensically ıt implies two questions 


SE 


Who wants what good things of life? 
And, who can get how much of 
these things? Social scientists spend 
all their life answering these vexing 
questions 


Economic growth and nation- 
building have been two activities 
discussed most in the literature. of 
modernization Also, two viable 
models of modernization for any 
country — the capitalistic and the 
socialistic 


Under capitalism, private. owner- 
ship of the means of pioduction 
wil continue forever, labour will 
sell 1ts services in a market situa- 
tion, the State will guarantee the 
accumulation of profit, and all pri- 
vate gains by individuals can be 
bequeathed to their heirs Under 
socialism, private ownership of the 
means of production is abolished, 
labour, as a class, determines the 


eye] of production, non-familial 


pur 1s not available for personal 
(fit, and any private property 
¢ 

Ach can be converted into 
dependent means of production, 
cannot be inherited 


Xin are six different aspects of 
contemporary social life in India, 
viz , national integration, urbaniza- 
tion, economic change, political 
direction, education, and develop- 
ment of science and technology 


First, the question of national 
integration There 1s a conscious- 
ness among most Indians of all 
regions of a sense of nationhood, 
what with seven general elections 
for the Indian Parliament and seve- 
ral patriotic wais which India has 
fought after its independence from 
British tule in 1947 


National unity asserts itself in 
times of natural disasters, eg, 
flood or famine, or under conditions 
of social conflict, like the Hindu 
Muslim riots or linguistic and tribal 
uprisings It 1s reaffirmed also in 
national calamities, such as the 
India-China war There are no 
doubt costs of nation building which 
every multiglot nation must pay 
However, the civilizational impera- 
tives of India, eg, the reigning 
principle of unity in diversity help 
in times of distress It 1s, however, 
not suggested that unity is easily 
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gained, if only because the formula 
for such unity varies from one 1deo- 
logical group to another, modernt, 
zation, after all, 1s par excellence an 
ideological issue 1n all counties 


The planners of India conti- 
nuously guided the nation in the 
direction of pragmatism, what with 
adopting the pursuit of the ‘mixed 
economy’ and nationalization of 
some key sectors and the infusion 
of massive aids from both the 
capitalist and the Soviet countries 
The emphasis on early industria- 
lization was beneficial on two 
counts, one, the movement in the 
direction of mass education, and 
two, creating the infrastructure for 
economic growth leading eventually 
to the expoit of goods and techno- 
logy both to industrial as well as 
industrializing nations, and especi 
ally to Africa and the Middle East 


! | e come next to the question 
of urbanization The growth of 
urbanization 18 not so marked in 
its scope as in its ideology in India 
Despite thirty years of develop 
mental planning, only 22% of 
India’s population 1s urban, some 
of India's cities have inflated beyond 
their capacities 1n providing employ- 
ment for their 1esidents However, 
the urban way of life is seeping into 
the villages, what with transistor 
radios, moving cinema houses in 
rural fairs, and community develop- 
ment programmes of one kind or 
another Also, every prosperous 
family wants to send at least one 
son to the city for education and 
employment. 


The middle-sized cities act as 
buffers between urban and rural life 
The big citics are generally ridden 
with poverty and insecurity, except 
for the rich and the employed On 
the other hand, the villages continue 
their centuries-old style of ‘plain 
living and high thinking’ The 
peasants dispossessed by the land- 
Jords are the bane of the villages 
and of the cities, where they even- 
tually migrate to It is 1n this con- 
text that plans for decentralization 
of the economy and the growth of 
agro-ndustries seem very urgent 
as Jayaprakash Narayan, among 
others, has pointed out The Janata 
government, in its short-lived 
regime, had started with some pious 


intentions and small beginnings; the 
present goveinment hopefully may 
also give impetus to several bene- 
ficient programmes of 1urul employ- 
ment 


T. area of economic change 
deserves a paper by itself The prob- 
lems of population growth every- 
where impinge on the pace of econo- 
mic growth It should be noted, 
however, that if the population 
explosion was not so massive in 
India, for instance, adding the 
numerical weight of the whole popu- 
lation of the United States in the 
last thirty years to India's already 
overburdened population, the econo- 
mic usufruct would have been quite 
satisfying for its teeming millions 
The patrimonial attitude of the 
government toward both manage- 
ment and labour ın the factories has 
served the country well so far. What 
India needs from its economists 15 
to provide guidelines for establishing 
a viable agro-industrial society, 
which so far does not exist any- 
where 


Political life is thriving but, per- 
haps, ready for big change One 
does not know if a Soyiet type 
revolution will ever come to India 
There has been, recently, a growth 
in the study of peasant movements 
by social scientists, partly dictated 
by the endemc conflicts between 
the have’s and the-have not’s of 
rural India The political parties of 
today aie viable but lack leadership, 
except for those which are counted 
as Left or Right parties The orga- 
nizational wing of mass parties 1s 
inefficient, to say the least The 
judicial, the executive and the mili- 
tary branches of government are 
sophisticated and competent, but 
the lack of national political leader- 
ship in the recent past may even- 
tually lead to a need for change in 
India's Constitution. One would not 
be surprised if a Presidential form 
of government like that in the 
United States or even France may 
coms soon 


The educational system of India 
has shown some resourcefulness 
considering the fact that it was 
introduced by the British to keep 
the nation in bondage The growth 
of the liberal arts, however, has not 
been liberal enough to incorporate 
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the ideas inherited from India’s own 
civilizational past The sciences and 
engineering fields have done much 
better and so has medicine in terms 
of fulfilling some of India's needs 
However, their graduates must be 
deployed in rural areas, so that 
their own know how for solving the 
country’s problems and catering to 
the rural population may increase 
The brain drain to the West 1s 
mostly for self-serving purposes of 
the graduates, but that to the Afri- 
can and other developing nations 
can be considered as serving altruism 
as well as opportunism The scienti- 
fic laboratories and the medical 
research institutes in India are a 
definite boon to the country as well 
as to other developing countries 


| modernization ıs at the 
crossroads today India does not 
know if ıt should continue with its 
capitalistic mode of development, 
perhaps tinkering with elements of 
public enterprise here and there, or 
ifit should go in the Soviet direc- 
tion If there 1s going to be a Soviet- 
type revolution, ıt would, most pro- 
bably, be preceded by a miulitary 
dictatorship However, the frame- 
work of Indian civilization 1s such 
that the society cannot remain 
closed forever The independence of 
thought in its traditional mode of 
existence will militate against mak- 
ing a shambles of the open society, 
which India 1s and has been through 
the millennia 


The recent tradition of India, at 
least from the time of its independ- 
ence, has been one of seeking stabil- 
ity in the midst of massive change 
If the population gets stabihzed 
through birth control and its growth 
rate decreases, 1f the educational 
system 1s revamped by the introduc- 
tion of the indigenous intellectual 
and artistic traditions of India 1n the 
curriculum, and by moving in the 
direction of self-help, if the econo- 
mists and the national leaders put 
their energies together in acceler- 
ating the growth of agro-industries, 
if the political situation gets optim- 
istic either through realignment of 
parties in the direction of a two 
party system or through changes 
in the Indian Constitution, 1f science 
and engineering as well as medicine 
are made to serve all the people 


and not merely the elites, and if the 
diverse leadership of the country 
from the vilage to the national 
levels realizes the promise of a 
united India, one can see a ray of 
hope on the horizon. These are 
big ifs, whose answers must come 
from those who might dare to deal 
with them India’s modernization 
will remain partial until the physi- 
cal and mental poverty of its sub- 
merged half, those considered ‘below 
the poverty line’ by the economists 
and ‘the lowhest and the lost? by 
Rabindranath Tagore, is erased in 
the coming years 


i should now make a few prog- 
noses for revolution in India with 
a somewhat bold brush It is not 
clear who will create the revolution 
but there aie reasons to suspect 
that someone will Ina successful 
revolution, there 1s a congruence of 
thesis and praxis, somewhat along 
the lines proposed by Karl Marx, 
VI Lenin and Mao Zedong The 
thesis in India 1s that elitism and 
equalitarianism aie in dialectical 
relationship The praxis consists of 
the fact that the class structure of 
western capitalism bequeathed to 
India by British rule 1s ın conflict 
with the forces unleashed by the 
Indian Constitution as well as also 
with some of the equity-seeking 
values in a segment of the traditional 
body politic of India A part of the 
praxis also consists of the conflict 
between the caste system and the 
equalitarian ethos adopted by the 
emerging political system as well as 
by the mass media, especially the 
movies as they make public opinion 
The details of the thesis and the 
praxis in India will requirea larger 
study 


There is need for an evaluation of 
the revolutionary situation in India 
today which may lead to a successful 
socialist revolution The one patty 
rule at the center gave in to a multi- 
party confusion during the Janata 
regime and then the country went 
back to the one party, or one might 
say, one person rule There isa 
diversity of opinion among Indian 
intellectuals about the political 
destiny of India in the coming 
decades In the turmoil of recent 
years, the Communist parties of 
India have consolidated their hold, 


although still on a minority. of the 
masses. The programmes of chang- 
ing the condition of the poor in 
Kerala and West Bengal, both States 
ruled by Communist parties, have 
succeeded markedly The success of 
the equalitarian programmes of 
these two States will give a fillip to 
revolutionary forces in other States 
as well in the future 


On the national level, if the politi- 
cal parties fail to 1ule the country, 
which is the way it seems now, the 
military may move in, but the 
miitary will never be able to con- 
solidate its regime The chaotic 
condition of rudderless capitalist 
regimes as most of India's latest 
regimes have been at the center or 
in the States, or the vulnerabilities 
of military rule, if it ever comes at 
the hands of the multi-regional 
multi-credal peoples of India will 
give an additional push to the revo- 
lutionary forces in the country ` 
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| i hat are these revolutiona 
forces? One is the peasant move- 
ments flourishing now in all parts 
of the country 


When the peasant movements 
cannot be stopped, and as they gain 
momentum 1n contemporary Indian 
life, someone or a selected few of 
one or the other organized move- 
ment will silently, but surely, gain 
national leadership and come to the 
helm of political affairs When such 
a person or persons appear on the 
scene, India’s masses will be ready 
to follow him, her, or them After 
all, for more than two decades of 
contemporary Indian history, 
Mahatma Gandhi, a simple man, 
had a following which kings and 
dictatots envied around the world. 


Now about the direction of that 
struggle which, when it is ready to 
shape the destiny of the nation, has 
to be called a revolution The blue- 
prints of a socialist type of revolu- 
tion have already been laid down 
by Lenin and Mao Additional blue- 
prints aie. available in the varied 
writings of Jayaprakash Narayan 
The details may vary, the strategy 
may be somewhat different, but the 
goal 1s the same In ideological 
terms, 1t 1s scientific socialism If a 
socialist revolution comes to India, 
the country may decide to isolate 








itself, as China did for over a quar- 
ter century, or if may remain open 
to all influences, like Yugoslavia has 
done, provided the socialist weltans- 
chauung is not destioyed in that 
process. 
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A he socialist route to the moder- 

nization of India implies that there 
wil be a countrywide revolution, 
perhaps brought about by regional 
revolts gaining strength and accele- 
rating in tempo 1n a very short time 
The national struggle will adopt an 
ideology of socialist struggle against 
classes and reactionaries aud will 
constantly move ın the direction of 
establishing economic equality for 
all citizens. In this struggle, the 
equities based on the capitalist 
system, eg, rights to private pro- 
perty, will be de-emphasized or 
perhaps even abolished 


In any revolution, ideology comes 
first However, after revolution, 
ere must be a comprehensive plan 

national ieconstruction The 
ounds for such a plan have been 
<etched At the minimum, it will 
need goal maintenance, which in 
institutional terms means abolition 
of classes and the avoidance of any 
policy which may end up in the re- 
emergence of new classes The 
leaders of socialist society (in the 
Marxist sense) must guard their 
ramparts as much against class 
interests as the leaders of capitalist 
society guard against. encroachment 
by the masses or any defiant govern- 
ment or intelligentsia A socialist 
revolution for India 1s not a dream. 
It 1s within the purview of reality, 
if history rolls on with accelerated 
pace in the same duection as it has 
done in the seventies 


It is difficult to give an exact blue- 
print now unless the forces mention- 
ed earlier gain momentum Peasant 
revolts, Left trade union movements, 
student rebellions (eg, Chhatia 
Sangharsha Samitis), peoples’ revolts 
(Jan Morchas) may all coalesce to- 
gether and form the network of a 
unified national movement moving 
in the direction of transforming the 
Indian Union 1nto a Union of Indian 
Soviet Republics 


It 1s hard to predict when it will 
come to be But 1t 1s reasonable to 
assume that some other organiza- 


tions, such as the successful cooper- 
atives of India, which can avoid 
manipulation by the agents of the 
government, the panchayats of the 
West Bengal type, the network of 
rural leadership which keeps pres- 
sure on the government to make the 
rural bodies serve efficiently the 
rural people in Kerala, will provide 
added impetus to the revolutionary 
movement In the ensuing struggle, 
caste and religious institutions as 
well as the governmental and polr- 
tical framework will be first made 
powerless and then ignored or by- 
passed by the revolutionary leaders. 
Since more than half the Indian 
population lives below the poverty 
line, they may not show much resis- 
tance to revolutionary change 


T. urban population, especially 
the white collar class, 1s peculiarly 
powerless in the face of an 1deologi- 
cal movement The middle class al- 
ways likes to join hands with who- 
ever may be 1n power It 1s only the 
rich capitalists and landholders who, 
with the help of a section of the 
bureaucracy and the military, may 
stand in the way of revolutionary 
transformation However, if the lean 
structure of the present Indian poli- 
tical institutions and the guiding 
light of India’s massive Constitution 
start to fade away in the face of 
current inflation, unemployment, 
abominable poverty at the side of 
massive luxury of the few, and social 
chaos, no one 1s to gain but the inci- 
pient forces which will carry the 
revolution onward. The bourgeois 
newspapers and other mass media 
may give some opposition to the 
forces for radical change, but they 
wil have their counterparts in the 
camp of revolution A further pro- 
jection of the future of India's revo- 
lution will be merely an intellectual 
exercise beyond this point. 


One final word now If India 
sticks to 1ts present capitalist path 
of modernization and the political 
leadership crisis remains as it 1s now, 
it will go through many more crises 
of emergency rules, secessionist 
movements and even military 
regimes In the process, it may per- 
haps become a new periphery of a 
western capitalist core country, from 
which situation 1t had tried to extri- 
cate 1tself to attain independence. 
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Nuclear disarmament 


ARJUN MAKHIJAN! 


THE Persian-Arabian Gulf 1s, the 
capitalists tell us, their ‘jugular 
vein’. Their ‘lifelines’ and ‘vital 
interests’ are spread like so many 
capillaries all over the world — in 
the gold mines of South Africa, in 
the coal mines of Cheyenne country 
in Montana, ın the cotton planta- 
tions of Mississippt and the Sudan, 
in the factories in. Taiwan where 
women lose their sight making 
modern computer chips. 


The ‘lifelines’ which feed the 
imperialists’ lust for profit are 


v 


knives that bleed the bodies of the 
oppressed nationalities. Imperialist 
power — that 1s, power used for the 
purpose of economic exploitation — 
seeks to keep the wounds open with 
gunboat and neutron bomb diplo- 
macy and with divide and rule poli- 
cies It does this today in collabora- 
tion with the tyrannical client 
regimes it installs, supports and 
maintains. 


Such policies are producing the 
most serious crisis that we have 
known in the Indian subcontinent, 


as throughout the world The vio- 
lence against workeis and peasants, 
and particularly those of the oppies- 
sed castes, has never been greater 
Regionally, the simmering conflict 
between india and Pakistan threa- 
tens to explode in disastrous atomic 
confrontation 


We have been slow to recognize 
imperialist design though we should 
not have been The British imperia- 
lists practised divide and rule in 
India for two centuries They did so 
in other places — Ireland (now 
going on nine hundred years), Pales- 
tine Southern Africa and Western 
Africa When they were forced to 
end their political-military rule, they 
manipulated their power so as to 
force the divisions among the people 
into crises When the people were 
divided and began to kill each other, 
they appeared to stand above 1t all, 
the departing imperialists, ‘objec- 
ive’ mediators in other people's 
ndlict 







| y e will condemn ourselves to 
repeating these tragedies in intensi- 
fied form if we fail to understand 
the experience of capitalism, of 
working people, most particularly 
the workers and peasants of the 
colonies and to act on that under- 
standing The capitalist’s account 
book shows only what he pays — 
so much for land at 75 cents an 
acre, so much for beads and baubles 
and bribes, so much for wages But 
the costs and risks the working 
people experience are quite different 
Workers breathe coal dust; the land 
on which cotton 1s cultivated 1s 
seized from peasants and tribal 
peoples, now starving, water 1s 
poisoned, a tribe is exterminated, 
there 1s a world war, there 1s the 
threat of total annihilation Indeed, 
these ifems often appear in his 
account books as profits — guns 
and missiles being among the most 
profitable of businesses 


Based on the struggles of the 
oppressed for liberation, on the ex- 
perience of socialist revolutions 
which, 1n spite of their limitation and 
conflicts, have accomplished much, 
we must develop a coherent world 
view We have many other guide- 
posts Frantz Fanon, for instance, 
who explained the reality of being 
colonized and black. Rammanohar 


Lohia tried to draw out the progres- 
sive tenets of Gandhian ideology 
and wrofe what 1$, in spite of many 
defects, the best essay on economics 
since Marx’s Capital (Economics 
after Marx) 


| e must dispel the myths about 
capitalism which are the product of 
the world view of Europe, especially 
that of the European ruling class 
(By the term ‘European,’ I mean 
those Europeans and their descen- 
dents who live in the capitalist 
countries — that 1s, the ‘whites’ 
After World War H, the Japanese 
became ‘honorary whites’ in. capita- 
list society — a designation with 
legal effect in South Africa) Let 
us examine capitalist mythology and 
compare it to the reality of the 
capitalist economy Let us remember 
as w2 begin, that an economy is the 
social unit within which all or nearly 
all the resources, including labour- 
tme and fuels, which are consumed 
are also produced and vice versa 
Thus, the term 'capitalist economy' 
includes both the capitalist. and the 
‘under-capitalist? countries [ use the 
term ‘under-capitalist countries’ to 
refer to those countries that are 
diversely called ‘developing,’ ‘under- 
developed,’ etc, partly because I 
reject the notion that the capitalist 
countries can be regarded as 'deve- 
loped ' 


] One myth is that the propor- 
tion of people in non-agricultural 
woik has increased 1n the capitalist 
economy It has not It is today 
what it was centuries ago — about 
one-third (In contrast, this propor- 
tion has increased in the sccialist 
economies — 1e , 1n the Soviet East 
European economy and the Chinese 
economy ) 


2 While the propoition of non- 
agricultural workeis has stayed the 
same, the proportion of agricultural 
workers (including peasants) has 
declined from 60-65% to about 50% 
The rest have become unemployed 
Thus, the overall change has been 
to shift people from agricultural 
work to unemployment 


3 There has been, in effect, a 
shift of people dependent on agri- 
culture (1n the case of the unemploy- 
ed, on their relatives) from the 
capitalist to the under-caprtalist 
countries. As is well established, 


there was a causal connection bet- 
ween capitalist industrialization and 
the destruction of manufactures and 
of tribal artisanship in the colonies 

For instance, the proportion of 
agricultural plus unemployed people 
was probably around 60% in pre- 
British India Today, 1t has gone 
up to 90% in Bangladesh, once one 
of the great centeis of world manu- 
factures — Dacca was the model 
for Lancashue — to 80% ın India 
and 70 to 75% in Pakistan During 
this period it has declined from 
70% to 20% 1n the capitalist coun- 
tries We must remember that a 20% 
change on the Indian sub-continent 
1s equal to a 10074 change in Eng- 
land, France and West Germany 
combined ` Compaiable changes 
have occurred in other parts of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America 


4 The proportion of landless 
agricultural workers in the agii- 
cultural population has increased 
drastically from near zero to bet- 
ween 25 and 50% in the under- 
capitalist countries Tribal peoples 
who controlled their lands have also 
been forced into agricultural wage 
labour For most of the 1emaining 
peasants who have legal title to 
some land, their control over its 
product, and hence over their own 
labour-time, has been much reduced 


5. Famine has been shifted from 
the European to the non-European 
peoples The consolidation of 
nationalism in capitalist Europe 
came with the export of famine 
from 1t to regions and peoples out- 
side 1t in the last half of the nine- 
teenth century The food that fed 
most of notthern and westein 
Europe came increasingly from two 
types of colonies The first type con- 
sisted of colonies and semt-colonies 
such as India, Turkey, China and 
Russia In these places, the reasants 
and other workers were expropriat- 
ed through taxes, se.zure of land 
and crops, the introduction of pri- 
vate property in land, and plain 
hooliganism Lord Salisbury expres- 
sed the reality concisely when he 
proclaimed in 1875 the imperative 
of British imperialism “India must 
be bled’ The peasants of Russia 
were so heavily taxed that they had 
to abandon their metal ploughs for 
wooden ones At the same time the 
decimation of tribal peoples and 
the expropriation of other con- 
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tinents for settlement by Europeans 
was completed. 


Europe has an area of five million 
square kilometres (excluding 
Russia) By the end of the nineteenth 
century, Europeans occupied 30 
million more square kilometres in 
North America, Australia and 
Southern Africa In these settler 
colonies, the European farmer was 
paid for the food he sold for export 
to Europe He was able to improve 
his implements and even began to 
use mechanical power The resources 
which enabled European capitalists 
to have high profits and pay for the 
food imports came in large part 
from imperialist exploitation — such 
as that fiom the opium trade to 
China Thus, while British capitalists 
banned the use of opium for English 
workers, they promoted it at the 
point of the gun in China 


To be sure, famines occurred in 
pre-capitalist times But the evidence 
is that they were less frequent and 
for the most part much more loca- 
lized Generalized famines had 
usually to do with circumstances 
arising from war and the demands 
that (imperial) rulers of feudal times 
imposed upon localstiuctures as a 
result One aspect of today’s 
imperial reality 1s that for Lundreds 
or millions famine is chronic The 
myth of capitalism 1s that of a con- 
sumer’s paradise — the reality is of 


misery more widespread than 
before 
6 Internal colonialism in the 


capitalist countries was begun by 
the slave trade and institutionalized 
by racism The capitalist-1mperialist 
class uses racism to divide working 
people and to keep wages low for 
vast sections of workers in the 
capitalist countries For example, 
the conditions of insecurity, oppres 
sion and fear in which milltons of 
blacks live in the rural southern 
United States are essentially similar 
in many respects to those of poor 
peasants and agricultural workers 
1n India 


7 The control of agriculture has 
become centralized This 1s so in the 
capitalist countries and in the under- 
capitalist countries. Control of agri- 
cultural inputs, of land holdings for 
cash crop production, of the markets 
for cash crops, has increasingly 


become concentrated in the hands 
of multt-country corporations (I 
refer to these as ‘multi-country’ 
rather than *multinational or ‘trans- 
national’ because these corporations 
do have nationalities Foi a variety 
of economic, political, military and 
cultural reasons, Unilever is British 
and Exxon is American, though 
each of them may operate in a 
hundred countries ) And the crops 
that are produced are not deter- 
mined by the needs of the peasants 
but the requirements of the capita- 
lists 


The amount of land devoted to 
expoit crops in the unde: capitalist 
countries 15 roughly 50 million. hec- 
tares — or about 5 times 10 million 
hectares required for the agricul- 
tural exports, mainly cereals, of the 
capitalist to the under-capitalist 
countries Even these cereal exports 
are primarily to client States like 
South Korea and Egypt, or to some 
oil exporting countries (since 1974), 
or to countries in distress as a lever 
to force divisions that are detrt- 
mental to their long term interests, 
as in the case of India 1n 1966 or 
Bangladesh in 1974 


8 Industrial employment and 
production in the capitalist coun- 
tries have become increasingly 
militarized 


9 Control of industry and finance 
has become centralized in the hands 
of the multi-country corporations 
whose explicit strategy 1s to keep 
the under-capitalist countries depen- 
dent These corporations along with 
other institutions such as the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the World 
Bank and the CIA have, in the post 
World War Il era, transformed the 
colonial structure in order to per- 
petuate its functions in the capitalist 
economy For instance, at a recent 
seminar for executives of multi-cou- 
ntiy corporations, Professo1 Fran- 
klin Root of the Wharton School 
of Business advised them how to 
make countries more dependent 
while culivating the facade of sub- 
scribing to the national goals of 
independence. 


10 There have also been shifts 
within countries and regions In the 
under-capitalist countries, the mine- 
ral rich and the forested regions 
have been impoverished more than 


others — asin much of Africa, in 
central and eastern India, in north- 
eastern Brazil It 1s this history that 
Eduardo Galeano has brilliantly 
summed up in the phrase 'Mankind's 
poverty as a consequence of the 
wealth of the land.’ 


11 Women have borne the greater 
burden In India one can even see 
this in the ratio of the number of 
women to that of men It has been 
declining throughout this century 
and there are now seven per cent 
fewer women 1n India than there are 
men This expresses the way in 
which 1mperialism has 1eached into 
the very structure of family life 
through the destruction of cottage 
industries, the monetization of 
work, the further degeneration of 
the dowry system, the scarcity of 
jobs, and so on. 


12. For capitalists only that which 
is monetized has ‘value,’ becau 
only by monetizing human activi 
can they systematically” extra 
profits (including rent and interest 
— and piofit 15, of course, the be- 
all and end-all of their existence 
‘Gross National Product’ (and other 
similar measures) and ‘economic 
growth’ are not indicators of human 
activity, or work, or even produc- 
tion, but of the amount of monetiz- 
ed-labour-time, the (average) wage 
at which ıt 1s monetized and the 
profit which 1s extracted from ıt. 
Thus, home gardening, home cook- 
ing and wife-beating are not part of 
GNP or economic growth, but 
plantation agriculture, restaurant 
cooking and M-X missile construc- 
tion are. 


Needless to say, GNP and econo- 
mic growth as such tell us nothing 
about the living conditions of 
people Indeed, ‘economic growth’ 
in the under-capitalist countries con- 
trolled by multi-country corpor- 
ations, the World Bank, etc, 1s 
designed to enrich the rich and 
transfer resources to the capitalist 
countries It essentially involves 
monetization of work at low wages 
and hence the more ‘economic 
growth’, the more widespread and 
militarist the repression of workers 
and peasants This low wage mone- 
tization of work 1s characteristic of 
under-capitalist countries It 1s the 
basic reason for the many continu- 















ities in pre-and post-independence 
economic conditions. 


Indeed, in the last decade, eco- 
nomic growth in the under-capit- 
alist countries has accompanied 
decline in real wages — as for ex- 
ample in India and the Philippines 
Brazil has today about twenty times 
the per capita GNP of Bangladesh, 
but throughout the period since the 
generals’ coup of 1964, the living 
standards of 80% of the people 
have not improved and the poverty 
and misery of the poorest half of 
the populations of the two countries 
1$ comparable For such blessings, 
the waters of Brazil have” been 
poisoned and vast areas deforested, 
the country is deeply in debt and 
ruled by the military jackboot, 
courtesy of Chase Manhattan Bank 
and Citibank. 


T his 1s a dismal economic reality 
It s expressed in every aspect of 
»pitalist society from social rela- 
ons To language to military and 
olitical structures On discarding 
he mythology of capitalism, which 
mystifies some experience of some 
Europeans (and all mythology has 
this sort of basis, as D D. Kosamb1 
has shown), we find that 1t 1s South 
Africa — not England — which re- 
presents in one country most of capi- 
talism’s essentia] features We have 
the relentless expropriation of Afri- 
can land and resoures, the reclassifi- 
cation of jobs as ‘unskilled’ when 
blacks do them; the forcible mainte- 
nance of vast differences in wages, 
racism; ‘bantustans’ and ‘pass-laws’. 
South Africa 1s quintessentially the 
*Free-World' of capitalist tradition 
— a tradition that rides roughshod 
over the rights of peoples and calls 
it ‘freedom,’ a tradition that creates 
and maintains empires and calls it 
‘free trade’ US Vice-President 
Bush showed us the reality of this 
tradition when he recently toasted 
President Marcos, the Pentagon’s 
puppet in the Philippines, thus “We 
love your adherence to democratic 
principles and practices ` 


When it comes to the oppressed, 
capitalist tradition does not admit of 
the freedom to ‘struggle to change 
one’s situation For instance, Jeanne 
Kirkpatrick, now US Ambassador 
to the United Nations, has this to 
say about the oppressed. “Because 


the miseries of traditional life are 
familiar, they are bearable to ordi- 
nary people who, growing up in 
society, learn to cope, as children 
born to untouchables in India 
acquire skills and attitudes necessary 
for survival in the miserable roles 
they are destined to fill’ 


Or take US Senator Stennis, a 
staunch supporter of the mulitary- 
industrial complex, who opines that 
civil rights workeis in the southern 
US (during the 1960s) ‘flouted ali 
the customs and traditions of a 
socie] order to which people had 
become accustomed and had lived 
under for almost two centuries.’ By 
so doing they were disrupting ‘the 
spiritual life of both races the 
peace and harmony of the people" 
Such champions of the ‘Free World’ 
are well-matched to their white 
friends in South Africa, where the 
Boers have a tradition of defending 
the ‘liberty to flog slaves ' 


Imperialism 1s, and has been, 1n- 
tegral to capitalism (Lohia put it 
thus ‘imperialism and capitalism are 
twins.’) Mercantilism went with the 
slave trade, the seizure of much of 
Asia and the Americas and the ext- 
ermination of entire peoples The so- 
called ‘competitive’ phase of indus- 
trial capitalism during the nineteenth 
century was established on the Bri- 
tish monopoly of imperial power, 
along with more genocide and the 
occupation of the rest of North 
America and Australia, and with the 
completion of the subjugation of 
Asia and Africa The rise of mono- 
polies in industry and finance went 
with competition between the 
imperialist powers, intensified ex- 
ploitation of land, resources and 
people, particularly 1n the colonies, 
and two world wars. 


E hand that guides the capita- 
list economy, which was so ‘mvisible’ 
to Adam Smith and has remained so 
to his successors, 1s the military 
hand of the capitalist State This 
hand guarantees that the capitalists 
can hold on to wealth and profit 
even as people starve. It 1s the hand 
that protects mansions as it razes 
workers’ huts It slays blacks in 
Soweto, Namibia and Angola, com- 
mits ten assassinations a day in 
Guatemala so that four score multi- 
country corporations can continue 


to profit by starving workers And 
when imperialist expansion brings 
capitalist powers into conflict, it 1s 
that same hand that they use to 
wage wars on the world 


For the last half millenium, the 
principal causes of major wars have 
been imperialist expansion and the 
maintenance of imperialist power. 
These include wars amongst capita- 
list powers over imperialist expan- 
sion and those they wage on the 
peoples of the under-capitalist coun- 
tries to enslave them and to repress 
their liberation struggles Imperia- 
lism 1s at the heart of war, violence 
s war are at the heart of 1mperia- 
ism 


Lodi has not a single major 
accomplishment to its credit so far 
as the vast majority of the people in 
the capitalist economy are concern- 
ed The few advances of the peoples 
of the under-capitalist countries 
have been the result of their strug- 
gles for freedom and equality And 
even these are continually under 
attack from the multi-country cor- 
porations, the IMF, the World 
Bank, the Pentagon, and their econo- 
mic and military. collaborators in 
the under-capitalist countries Real 
wages 1n India are lower today than 
they were in Akbar's time 


In the capitalist countries the 
struggles of people for democratic 
rghts and a living wage have been 
partly successful for many only 
because the capitalist class has been 
able to retain its profits by shifting 
the principal burdens of exploitation 
to the oppressed nationalities within 
and outside the capitalist counties * 
And, for thus, the people of the 
capitalist counties have had to pay 
regularly with their lives in Hitler’s 
and Exxon’s wars 


We can get some understanding 
of the Pentagon’s current mad rush 
to war by looking at the clearest 
case so far of a shock to a capitalist 
power from a sudden loss of colonial 
profits—Germany after World War 
I German capitalists lost their 
sources of colonial profits to the 
other imperialist powers and to the 
Bolshevik revolution The condition 
of German workers deteriorated 
rapidly as 1nternal exploitation. was 
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intensified. In the severe crisis, 
German workers were confused and 
divided not knowing whether capita- 
lism would provide enough to fight 
off hunger and cold They largely 
stood aside as Hitler rose to power 
on promises of the re-establishment 
of the German empire in Eastern 
Europe, in Soviet Russia and in 
West Asia 


By contrast, much of the cost of 
the war for the victors was borne 
by the colonies Some of the burdens 
on India alone 100,000 casualties, 
of which 36,000 were fatal, to the 
1 million troops the Indian people 
were forced to pay for a ‘gift’ of 
£ 100 million raised by taxes on the 
Indian people which paid for much 
of the 5 million tons of wheat, £ 80 
million of munition and £ 137 mil- 
lion of jute that Britain imported. 


f 

T. struggles of workers and 
peasants and the independence 
movements rose as the people’s res- 
ponse to such sufferings. By the 
same token, the imperialists were 
more determined to have the booty 

Thus, while clauaing to fight fascism 
in 1942, Churchill was adamant that 
he would not ‘preside at the liquida- 
tion of the British Empire’ — a 
statement which inspired Reagan’s 
inaugural address in 1981 Hitler 
and Churchill were kindred souls 

committed imperialists The neurosis 
of the one came from the frustration 
and desperation for colonies of the 
German capitalist class; the calm of 
the other came from the pockets of 
his class bulging with colonies 


The crisis today 1s somewhat 
different The military challenge has 
come from the defeat of U S. power 
by the Vietnamese people and by 
the refusal of the people of the 
U S. to fight in Exxon’s wars. And 
so one group of under-capitalist 
countries has been able to gam 
some control of the price of one of 
their resources — oil At the same 
time there ıs increasing competition 
among the capitalist countries, 
saturation of domestic markets for 
a large number of commodities from 
infant formula to automobiles, and 
resurgent democratic-socialist move- 
ments in many  under-capitalist 
countries 1n response to the intensi- 
fied imperialist exploitation, 


The response of the most power- 
ful capitalist class—that inthe US, 
has been to slash social program- 
mes, bust unions, give tax write- 
offs to the 11ch and prepare feveri- 
shly for wars of reconquest The 
neutron bomb is not only to keep 
the European people in line Wein- 
berger, the US Defense Secretary, 
would find it ‘particularly useful 

m several theaters, including 
Europe’ Since it maximizes killing 
while limiting property damage, ıt 
IS just the weapon that desperate 
imperialists would find “particularly 
useful’ to seize control of West 
Asian or North African oil, to des- 
tory rebelling black townships in 
South Africa, to annihilate villages 
in the Philippines or El Salvador. 


The ratthng of nuclear weapons 
by the Reagan Administration 1s 
blatant For instance, Secretary 
Haig has proclaimed that the United 
States government will, 1n the event 
of ‘any change in the status quo in 
the Persian Gulf’ use ‘the full 1ange 
of power assets available to us' — 
clearly a threat of the first use of 
nuclear weapons And the purpose 
of US policy in initiating the larger 
nuclear arms race has been to keep 
the Soviet Union and (until recently) 
China from assisting liberation 
struggles A fundamental premise 
of this policy 1s that the peoples of 
under-capitalist countries are fools 
and puppets who can have no 
designs for their own future in- 
dependent of the big powers. 


D, the general and over- 
whelming threat of nuclear annihi- 
lation, the prospect ıs that the 
imperialists and then little brothers 
and minions ın the under-capitalist 
countries will intensify their tyr- 
anny. They will leave no room 1n 
a time of crisis, when social pro- 
grammes are being cut back in the 
US., to introduce reforms or yield 
to those groups that organize to 
demand better living conditions 
Economic growth in the under- 
capitalist countries must meet the 
imperialists’ requirements first It 
must, therefore, be dedicated to 
increasing the flow of resources to 
the capitalist countries, increase 
military and bureaucratic expendi- 
ture to build up the repressive 


apparatus, enrich the tyrants in 
power and pay for oil imports 


The situation is similar in many 
respects to that in tsarist Russia in 
the early part of this century That 
regime too was in hock to European 
banks, sold agricultural and raw 
material commodities extracted 
from the labour of starving workers, 
had enormous military and bureau- 
cratic expenditures When the wor- 
kers of Petrograd, led by Father 
Gapon, went to the tsar’s palace on 
22 January, 1905 to ask him for 
bread, he gave them bullets — 
bullets that he had purchased with 
food he had already sold abroad 


I, order to further the prospects 
for freedom and equality internally, 
peoples’ movements ın the under- 
capitalist countries must make inter- 
national demands and alliances 
besides the internal ones that are 
and have been their preoccupation. 
At a minimum, we must, alon 
with internal demands, work for th 
following sorts of international 
demands 


] Arestructuring of the inter- 
national monetary system in such a 
way that the parities of the curren- 
cies are set according to the local 
purchasing power of their currencies 
with respect to wage goods This 
would mean massive revaluations of 
the currencies of almost all under- 
capitalist countries with larger 
revaluations for the countries with 
lower wages Asa result there would 
be a reduction 1n the debt burdens 
in the price of oil, and in the large 
wage difference between the capit- 
alist and under-capitalist countries. 
Such a monetary system would be 
based on a fixed purchasing power 
of oil, provided of course some 
supporters of the concept can be 
found among the major oil export- 
ing countries 


2. A complete stopping of the 
trade ın weapons of mass destruc- 
tion We must remember that the 
Vietnamese people successfully de- 
fended themselves against the 
strongest imperial power without 
any such weapons 


3. Each movement 1n each coun- 
try must demand that the govern- 
ment of that country ‘unilaterally 


réhounce first use of weapons of 
mass destruction These are not 
weapons of defence 


4 An immediate halt to the 
further production, deployment, 
testing, and development of and 
research on nuclear and other such 
weapons and their ‘delivery systems’ 
by both the US and the Soviet 
Union 


5 The liberation of South Africa 
and Namibia from racist rule and 
the achievement of national self- 
determination by the Palestinian 
people. 


Such demands mean that people's 
struggles in the  under-capitalist 
countries must become ever more 
united in support of each other It 
also means that we must align our- 
selves with the movements for peace 
and nuclear disarmament and 


against racism all over the world. 
w 


-- 
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Of course, people's movements 
annot be created or sustained only 
on demands that relate to the posi- 
tion of people in the capitalist eco- 
nomy — though we must remember 
that such demands have been funda- 
mental in every liberation struggle 
We must also make demands for 
regional peace, equality and friend- 
ship and struggle against internal 

tyranny and inequality 1n India. 


L my opinion, the most pressing 
regional problem — that 1s, of the 
Indian subcontinent — 1s to prevent 
a nuclear arms race and nuclear 
confrontation between India and 
Pakistan The Indtan government 
has exploded what it claims is a 
‘peaceful’ explosive — a claim no 
piudent person can accept for sub- 
sequent explosives, since the purpose 
only becomes evident after the ex- 
plosion! 


Using the fears of some sections 
of the Pakistani people, the U S 
government is rapidly miltarizing 
Pakistan and at least acquiescing in 
its nuclear programme — no doubt 
directed at making — explosives 
similar to those of India The pur- 
pose of the US government should 
be clear: as always 1t 1s divide and 
rule. But this time it is desperate 
Prior to 1979, the Shah’s regime in 


Iran provided the U.S. with military 
manpower to control the Gulf and 
to contro] Iranian oi. But now 
there is not another country in the 
region with both oil and the domes- 
tic population base for a vast mili- 
tary machine to hold the oil. secure 
for the purpose of U.S imperialism 
—in particular, to sustain the hege- 
mony of the dollar in the inter- 
national monetary system. Hence, 
the strategy 1s to militarize Pakistan 
and use Pakistani manpower in 
Saudi Arabia 


T. 1974 Pokharan atomic test 
has raised the fears of the Pakistan 
people These are being used by 
U S. power to entrench itself 1n the 
region and to intensify the mulitari- 
zation in all countries — and we 
can ill afford it. A primary aim of 
a people's movement in. India must 
be to press on the government a 
unilateral renunciation of all nuclear 
explosives. 


We need not, and should not, 
have anything to do with the big 
power designed ‘non-proliferation 
treaty’ Rather, we should seek to 
show our neighbours and the world 
the road to nuclear disarmament. 
We should open all nuclear facilities 
for inspection to a committee elect- 
ed by and from among the victims 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki We 
should then invite the Pakistani 
government to renounce nuclear 
weapons also and similarly open its 
facilities If it refuses, enormous 
international pressure of various 
kinds can be brought to bear on it, 
and the people’s resistance to the 
tyranny in Pakistan will be increas- 
ed by the removal of one big source 
of fear. 


Such a bold act can go far beyond 
promoting peace 1n the region Ina 
world rushing headlong into nuclear 
confrontation and annihilation we 
can reach deep into our greatest 
traditions to lead the way to nuclear 
disarmament The people who suffer- 
ed the atomic bombing of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki are the true 
representatives of humanity on this 
question Let us open our country 
to them as a beginning to the inter- 
national struggle for nuclear disar- 
mament which we must wage — 
and win in the near future. 
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HINDU INTELLECTUAL TRADITION by 


Pratima Bowes Allied Publications Private Ltd., 


1977. 218 pp Preface, Index. N p (Distributed in 
US by South Asia Books, Columbia, Missouri) 


THE purpose of Hindu Intellectual Tradition 1s to 
show that (a) ‘Hindu tradition ... involves a partı- 
cular intellectual stance to the world’, (b) its 
‘religious, philosophical, social, moral, political and 
aesthetic values. were shaped by the distinctive 
Hindu perception of the world’ and (c) ‘these 
values can be reconsidered and used in the task of 
India’s development.’ The book achieves the three 
aims in varying degrees In summary, it is a com- 
mendable effort, the first to explain the intellectual 
tradition of Hinduism to “an intelligent layman’ and 
the first to clarify the myth of Indian mysticism 
versus Greek rationalism. 


The central thesis of the book 1s that the Hindu 
world view is organic, pluralistic-relativistic and 
intellectual It 1s organic as opposed to atomistic. 
The atomistic world view perceives all things to have 
‘a unique and distinct nature of their own’ and 
capable of existing ‘in isolation! without being 
‘dependent on anything else’. The organic world 
view, on the other hand, perceives all things to be 
‘finite and limited’, existing ‘only through their 
dependence on other things and ultimately on the 
infinite and absolute ground of all existence — some- 
thing that as self-dependent just ıs without having 
to come into or go out of existence’ Thus, according 
to the organic view, reality, both phenomenal and 
transcendental, 1s non-dual, non-polar, non mutually 
exclusive. It1s One And multiplicity, or plurality- 


relativity, 1s only ‘a correlate of unity’. 


The second part of the thesis is that the idea of 
the oneness of the pluralistic-relativistic existence 1s 
intellectual, 1 e , ‘accessible to human understanding’ 
as opposed to mystical, 1 e , ‘acceptable only on the 
basis of faith and authority’ Since, accoiding to the 
organic world view, man's own being 1s both 
physical and spiritual in nature, and ‘is directly 
graspable in experience”, the Hindu view recognizes 
two types of intellectual comprehension — the 
rational and the intuitive. The rational comprehends 
a totality self-consciously through concepts ‘the 
function of which 1s to embody distinctions ulti- 
mately backed up by contrast between opposites.’ 
Man's physical nature is explained by rational con- 
cepts. The intuitive, on the contrary, comprehends 
a totality immediately ‘without the mediation of 
concepts’. Man’s spiritual experience is grasped by 
the intuitive Both means of knowing reality are 
intellectual, as is assiduously explained by several 
schools of Hindu philosophy Samkhya and Vedanta, 
for example, explain 1t ‘on the plane of reflection’, 
and Yoga, ‘on the plane of practical realization’ In 
fact, the Sanskrit language contains no word ‘that 
can be translated as mysticism ' 


The four chapters that form the body of the book 
argue that the above organic, pluralistic-relativistic, 
and intellectual world view inheres the many-faceted, 
and even contradictory, expressions of all phases of 
Hindu life For example, 1n religion, the polytheism 
of the Vedas, the monism of the Upanishads, the 
monotheism of the Bhagvadgita and of the bhakti 
movements, and the self-perfectionism of Yoga 
all arm to lead man to the realization of reality as 
higher than and yet within himself and his phenome- 
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nal world. On the intellectual plane, it means that 
while the Hindu religion encourages man to play 
‘the game of life’ ‘at the phenomenal level with 
phenomenal means, reason, intelligence, feeling, will, 
as well as intuition’, it also provides him the rich 
understanding of the cosmic plane and the ‘capacity 
to participate in this richness.’ 


Similarly, in philosophy, the organic and intel- 
lectual world view is imbibed (a) in the ‘multiplicity 
of viewpoints from which different. conclusions 
about reality could be drawn’ and (b) in the plura- 
listic methodology of different schools — ‘empirical 
.. used by Nyaya, discriminative used by 
Samkhya .. , and intuitive . used by Vedanta.’ 


The thesis, however, becomes muddy when ‘social, 
moral and political values’ of the Hindu tradition 
are examined. In Vedic times, the practice of the 
notions of varna, ashram and dharma and ofa 
purer form of the until recently prevalent jajmani 
system safeguarded the well-being of all sections of 
the society. But with the lapse of time these organic 
concepts changed into ‘atomistic assumptions’ — 
yarna into ‘inalienable differences’ of castes; ashram 
into the dominance of power and politics; dharma 
into the trivia of ritualism and the ‘pollution-purity 
complex’; and the purer form of jajymani into an 
individualistic philosophy of life Why? Bowes 
answers ‘it was not so much the lack of intellectual 
resources in society but the failure of 1ts leadership ' 


The answer does not convince Which intellectual 
resources could have saved the leadership? Is 1t not 
the very organic and intellectual bias of the tradi- 
tion — the acceptance of both the moral and the 
immoral as indivisible parts of a totality — that 
permits, with justification, the self-serving interests 
of many leaders? If so, the socio-political system 1s 
bound to degenerate, bound to ‘regress’, as 18 con- 
ceived in the Hindu view of the cycle of ages. 


Logically, ıt 1s an uncomfortable position to 
accept, and Bowes skirts it by suggesting that ‘for 
specific purposes’ we should accept the atomistic 
methodology though not the atomistic world view. 
Implied 1s the contention that our acceptance of the 
atomistic methodology will propel us to focus on 
‘specific features of things’ and thus will enable us 
to develop a sadly lacking ‘critical tradition 1n social 
thinking’. Again, the suggestion 1s plausible. But is it 
really possible to remain embedded in an organic 
world view and at the same time to develop a piece- 
meal ‘tradition’ of critical thinking that will periodi- 
cally check and prune that world view? 


With the addition of critical social thinking to 
the Hindu, essentially Vedic, values Bowes suggests 
that they be employed to build a new, and better, 
socio-economic order for the country The sugges- 
tion 1s worth the consideration of anyone interested 
1n the present or future of India, especially because 
the information provided in the book forces the 
reader to think of what went amiss 1n the first place 
and why. 


The style of the book makes it heavy reading for 
a layman, even an intelligent one However, if read 
in totality, 1t informs widely about the essence of 
Hinduism and raises still wider questions about an 
intellectual moral stance (a focus on the responsibi- 
hties rather than the rights of the individual, 
groups, politics, and so on) which 1s either dead. or 
is getting ready to be born again 


Chandra P Agrawal 
Associate Professor, Weekend College, Detroit 


THE INDIAN ECONOMY: Poverty aud Develop- 
ment by Pramit Chaudhuri New Delhi Vikas 
Publishing House Pvt Ltd., 1978 


THIS book 1s an explanation of the economic events 
in India over the period 1950-1975 It does not 
claim to take a look at the future It lays very little 
emphasis on external factors, since the author feels 
that the basic explanation of the economic events 
that have taken place in recent years should be 
formulated taking the internal factors into con- 
sideration The author presents a 'structuralist view 
of Indian economic development 


The planners in India have repeatedly talked of 
the benefits of planning to a particular group, 
namely, the poor. The basic argument in the book 
is that these planners have failed to reduce the 
severity of poverty because they have sought the 
solutions m conventional macro-economic terms 
such as growth rate of GNP, employment, produc- 
tion and still larger all-embracing categories like 
development and socialism If the planners are 
interested ın reducing the problem of poverty, 1t 1s 
necessary to form a clear idea about the magnitude 
and structure of poverty; re , identify who the poor 
are? Furthermore, the plan has to define clearly the 
objective of raising their standards of living by a 
certain level, analyze the resource cost of such a 
programme and identify the location of such re- 
sources and mechanisms to transfer these to the 
poor. 


The book 1s divided into three parts Part one 1s 
composed of the first six chapters and the bulk of 
the book. Part two is made up of the next two 
chapters. These deal with issues of the structure of 
poverty and the state of the poor. Chapters 9 and 
10 form part three which discusses the role of the 
State The last chapter, 11, 1s entitled ‘conclusions’ 
which is a misnomer, in fact, ıt, summarizes the 
arguments in the book 


The first chapter ‘Assessment of Economic Per- 
formance’, categorises the various objectives of 
planned development of the Indian economy as a) 
those that are desirable from the point of view of 
the economy as a whole, such as the increasing of 
the level of national income, self-sustained growth 
and resource mobilization, (b) those which are of 
special benefit to the particular sections of the eco- 
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nomy only, such as the distributional objective of 
channelling increasingly to the low mcome groups, 
the incremental benefits of growth, and (c) those 
which are designed to alter in some way the struc- 
ture of the economy, such as the redistribution of 
land ownership and the non-concentration of eco- 
nomic power, | 


"The second chapter bears the heading *Resource 
Base of the Economy, Since 1950”, It gives statisti- 
cal information and physical characteristics of the 
Indian economy specifically regarding capital, land 
and labour for a particular year 


The third chapter 1s titled “The Growth of the 
Economy from 1950 to the Early 70s”. It discusses 
the growth ot the economy over a twenty year period 
and provides statistical data on time serres It talks 
about the population and the employment change, 
agricultural production, industrial production and 
imports and exports 


The fourth chapter 1s about ‘resources mobiliza- 
tion, stability and self-reliance’, According to the 
author, the total value of the public and private 
investment at constant prices must equal, in realized 
terms, the total of domestic savings, public and 
private, plus the net inflow of foreign resources or 
aid. The rate of investment ts discussed, so 1s the 
savings rate and the relationship between aid and 
economic development. Two studies of price 
behaviour are discussed — one by K N Raj for the 
period 1946-66 and the other by Chakrabarti and 
Mat for 1952-70. 


The fifth chapter deals with the performance and 
the prospects of Indian agriculture and the policy 
implications of such phenomenon. For a long time 
the government held the view that the main cons- 
traints on the growth of agricultural output lay 
neither in the lack of a more productive technology 
nor in a scarcity of traditional inputs, but rather in 
a lack of diffusion of knowledge of existing techno- 
logy and practices The apparently productive new 
technology bad limited and disappointing effects 
on output. Among others, the author suggests the 
following 1easons: (a) the main revolution was in 
wheat and not ın other major food crops of India; 
(b) the new practices have not been used extensively 
by the farmers; (c) restrictive government policy; 
and (d) the non-availability of water for cultivation. 


_ The sixth chapter talks about the problems in 
industrial growth The most serious shortcoming 
of industrial production according to the author has 
been the inability to maintain a sustained rate of 
growth beyond the mid sixties He goes on to talk 
about the public sector 1ndustries—about how their 
objective was social profitability, and how the gov- 
ernment compounded the inefficiencies caused by 
poor management Regarding the matter of foreign 
capital and technology, he feels that 1t had a harm- 
ful effect on Indian development, since the costs of 
foreign capital and technology have been relatively 
large in relation to the benefits, 


The seventh chapter is about the ‘structure of 
poverty in India’ The author feels that poverty 
cannot be removed unless the rea] wages are increas- 
ed and, secondly, the supply of food products 1n- 
creased He feels that the major group of rural poor 
consists of landless agricultural labourers and those 
who own or have access to so little land that they 
are foiced into wage labour to earn a subsistence, 
In addition, there is the burden due to the pre- 
valence of rural indebtedness. 


The next chapter 1s an analysis about the various 
studies that have been made in the quantitative 
analysis of the level of poverty in India All of the 
studies come to the conclusion that we are moving 
in the direction of increasing poverty and that eco- 
nomic planning and development have largely by- 
passed the people who were supposed to be the 
main beneficiaries 


Chapter nine discusses the major planning strate- 
gies followed by the government during 1950-1974. 
The government represents the rural rich and the 
urban bourgeoisie. The three major objectives put 
forward by the government are self-sustained 
growth, a reduction in inequality and a socialist 
pattern of society. 


- 


The final chapter gives a short description of “the 
nature of policy instruments used by the govern- 
ment and their main areas of operation. The policy 
of the government 1n maintaining an overall balance 
between supply and demand for foodgrains has 
been based on the import of foodgrains. It also 
uses a system of taxes, especially import tariffs and 
export subsidies 


As a conclusion, it can be said that the author is 
trying to address the questions of whether the 
government has been successful in promoting econo- 
mic progress, to what extent it has failed in its 
objectives and what are the major constraints on the 
development of the Indian economy He ends by 
setting up questions which he feels should be 
answered "by the policy maker. These relate to 
income distribution, allocation of resources, patterns 
of demand and adequate production and distribution 
ofthe necessary inputs He feels that unless the 
priorities are fixed, the problems besetting the Indian 
economy cannot be alleviated. 


The book is more or less a story of the economic 
development of India in an historical perspective. 
The historical basis of the first part provides a basis 
for policy analysis 1n the next two It proves useful 
to a beginner in the study of the economic develop- 
ment of India over the past two decades. The 
bibliography provides a good source for readings 1n 
greater depth. It 1s a readable book with a simple 
style. The methodology used 1s qualitative except for 
a few parts here and there. 


The title 1s misleading, giving one the impression 
that the author goes deeper into the problems of 
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Peasant Nationalists of Gujarat: 
Kheda District 1917-1934 
DAVID HARDIMAN 


This book examines the present base to the nationahst 
movement in India, by concentrating on events in Kheda 
District of Gujarat, which was a major centre of rural , 
nationalism in the early twentieth century. To understand 
the extent and nature of peasant involvement in the 
Gandhian movement, the author examines the complex local 
politics of Kheda at that time, analysing relations between 
the Congress, Gandhi, Vallabhbhai Patel and the peasants, 
as also between sections of the peasantry themselves 
Besides contributing to the debate on the exact nature of 
the Gandhian movement in rural India, the book will also 
find a place in the rapidly expanding field of peasant 


studies 
Rs 110 


The Tools of Empire 

Technology and European Imperialism in the 
Nineteenth Century 

DANIEL R HEADRICK 


Emphasizing the technological aspect of imperialism as the 
key to European, especially British, expansion, this 
stimulating book explores the penetration, conquest, 
development, and exploitation of Asia and Africa in the 
nineteenth century The author'offers a fresh point of view, 
based on archival research and recent scholarship, to link 
the products of the industrial revolution — 1 e , steamers, 
railroads, advanced drugs, sophisticated weapons — with 
the new imperialism and explains the impact of this 


modernization on woild relations 
Rs 45 


Marxism and Politícs 
RALPH MILIBAND 


Neither Marx nor any of his successors sought to define an 
over-all theory of the nature of therr political views Now 
Professor Miliband has reconstructed from a wide range of 
material the main elements of the political theory and 
actual politics which are specific to Marxism In so doing 
he highlights some of the problems left unresolved by 
earlier Marxists and discusses some pertinent questions of 
central importance to the politics of the twentieth century 
Paper Rs 25 


Monetary Planning for India 


SURAJ B GUPTA 


In fhis book, the author provides the background for the 
making of a sound monetary policy by a lucid and 
systematic discussion of the factors 1nvolved 1n such 
planning After a consideration of what monetaiy planning 
should aim at and why, he goes on to discuss how changes 

in the supply of money come about An important section 
of the book deals with the sources of change 1n high-powered 
money, the key factor responsible for change in money 
supply The book should be of inferest to teachers, students, 
research workers and policy makers in the area of monetary 


economics 
Paperback Rs 110 
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poverty and development. Actually, he skims the 
surface of these issues, in fact, barely begins to talk 
of poverty till the last section, and even then is 
more concerned about the causes and the measure- 
ment criteria rather than what can be done to 
alleviate the problem The structure of the book as 
a whole could have been tightened by removing 
some of the oft repeated arguments about poverty 
and the structure of the agricultural and the 
industrial sectors, and by developing further some of 
the policy discussions 


Renu Kallianpur 
Graduate Student, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, New York 


INDIA’S ECONOMIC PROBLEMS: An Analyti- 
cal Approach (Second Edition) Edited by JS 
Uppal New York St Martin's Press, 1979 


IN this anthology ‘Indian economists abroad’ at- 
tempt to pay back a part of their debt to their 
otherland by presenting a collection of eassays on 
ndia*s economic problems to the ‘students of 
india’. 


This effort is commendable It is easily under- 
standable if one notes that the authors had their 
initial training in India (some taught in India) and 
then .went to major universities in the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America for 
advanced training One of the objectives of this 
advanced training was to understand and analyze 
India’s economic problems and to provide solutions 
at a micro and macro level This ıs not to say that 
they have achieved this objective Many a times, 
advanced training has been at best irrelevant and at 
worst a misunderstanding of India’s socio-economic 
problems 


The group has a number of advantages in this 
undertaking They have more resources in terms of 
time and money than most economists in India 
They have no pressure to work on specific problems 
— hence, they can take the long reflective view of 
events They have no need to present particular 
points of view because they are not hving with 
these economic problems on a day-to-day basis 
These advantages can provide a perfect environment 
to do long term, fundamental, scholarly research 


On the other hand, there are a number of dis- 
advantages also There 1s usually a lack of resources 
(books, journals, periodicals, newspapers) specific to 
the Indian economy, except at a few centers The 
majority of the authors do not come from big 
centers The detachment from the day-to-day eco- 
nomic problems in India and the constantly chang- 
ing economic and political situation in India can 
lead to understandings that are not realistic or 


workable. There 1s the danger that one could look 
at Indian economic problems ın a very superficial 
manner and assert that a set of policies has worked 
in another country (Brazil, South Korea, Japan) 
and therefore should work in India also Many an 
economist does suffer from the fallacy of unfair 
comparisons It 1s possible to assume that India 
should follow the developed countries Traimung in 
these countries encourages such an idea This 15 
dangerous 


On balance, the ‘Indian economists abroad’ 
should view their own work very critically and 
always be on guard against providing easy solutions 
to what 1s a very complex economic situation. They 
should also incorporate in their work the sophisti- 
cated and diverse work on these problems that 1s 
being done by Indian economists 1n India Unfortu- 
nately, many essays in this book suffer from all 
these shortcomings They have not drawn upon the 
work in India The concepts and practices in deve- 
loped countries have been imitated uncritically 


The purpose of the anthology 1s to approach 
Indian economic problems in an analytical manner 
linking ‘the apparatus of theoretical economic 
analysis with the facts of Indian conditions’ (Pre- 
face) The papers included are meant to be compre- 
hensive including not only theory and facts, but 
also attempted solutions and a comparative analysis 
with other countries This 1s a tall order The 
authors have accomplished this to a limited extent, 
in the sense that many essays lack both facts and 
analysis The first edition was primarily for under- 
graduate students in India The second edition 15 
aimed at a wider audience The chapters have been 
rewritten, updated and two new ones added — one 
on Gandhian economics and the other on black 
money If the reader is looking for answers to the 
problems -of India's economic development, this 
book does not provide them 


The division of the book into eight sections and 
topics within sections seems to be based on the 
material and personnel available The coverage is 
not comprehensive and it 1s not unified by a single 
theme Important topics such as inequality and 
poverty are not dealt with separately or in detail in 
the existing chapters The first chapter (ın Part 
One The National Economy) by Professor Uppal 1s 
a comprehensive one on the economy and the 
plans which provide an historical perspective, the 
models underlying planning and an evaluation of 
India’s development performance in the last 30 
years A small section at the end brings the reader 
almost up-to-date with an evaluation of policies and 
performance during the Emergency and under the 
Janata Party government It is a useful, descrip- 
tive, non-analytical chapter for a beginner only 
The perspective ıs traditional and the bibliography 
limited Important contributions in the literature 
are omitted 


This 1s followed by a short chapter on ‘Structural 
Changes in the Indian-Economy’, which has a 
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simple exposition of input-output analysis The 
discussion highlights the shift ın the structure of the 
Indian economy from the primary to the secondary 
sector This 1s taken, somewhat simplistically, as an 
indication of the industrialization of the country 


The second section 1s on the human factor In 
the first chapter, Professor Chugh deals with facts 
and figures on population together with a cost- 
benefit analysis on having children The methodo- 
logy and assumptions of the cost-benefit approach 
are questionable since they are based on some 
absolute middle class standards prevalent in deve- 
loped countries The argument that costs are low 1n 
poor countries and high in rich countries does not 
take account of the fact that the cost/income ratio 
may not differ significantly Inder P  Niyhawan's 
evaluation of non economic factors ın the second 
chapter on ‘Social-Political Institutions, Cultural 
Values and Attitudes’ is well grounded in theory 
and his analysis provides a good presentation of the 
differing points of view Thisis an important con- 
tribution for economists who are not always pre- 
sented these views 1n the narrow confines of courses 
defined by economists It 1s especially valuable in 
the Indian context where students may not have to 
take a sociology or political. science. course at the 
undergraduate or graduate level 


Agriculture and industry are covered in two chap- 
ters each under ‘The Economic Sector’ The chap- 
ters on agriculture by Professor Diwan (Problems 
and Prospects) and Professor Uppal (Structure and 
Land Reforms) are very well tied into the analysis 
of the overall problems of the economy  Diwan's 
chapter 1s the best essay in the collection It 1s com- 
prehensive, analytical, well grounded in facts and it 
brings out the implications of alternative policies 
He discusses the macro aspect of agriculture (pro- 
duction, productivity, technology, and institutional 
framework) and analyzes each of these in terms of 
its linkages to sectors of the economy For example, 
a section on the sufficiency of agricultura] produc- 
tion raises the fundamental question of whether 
India 1s producing ‘enough’ wage goods The answer 
1s tied to production in agriculture and industry, 
poverty and income distribution The essay should 
serve asa model for the other essays 1f another 
edition of the book 1s 1n the works. His discussion 
leads directly to his later chapter on policy 
‘Elements of Gandhian Economics’ Ramsinh Asher’s 
discussion of small-scale and cottage industries also 
ties in well with Diwan's essay on Gandhian 
economics 


The essay on basic and large-scale industries by 
Balwir Singh Cheema is mainly descriptive and 
traditional, differing greatly from the analytical 
coverage of agriculture The chapter discusses eight 
basic and large-scale industry groups (iron and 
steel, aluminium and non-ferrous metals, etc) A 
large array of numbeis 1s presented but there 1s no 
analysis how each of these industry groups interacts 
with or impacts the rest of the economy. One of 


Cheema’s conclusions 1s that “All this successfully 
and unequivocally’ demonstrates India’s ability to 
use modern technology’ (p 141) This isa strange 
conclusion and strictly of no relevance since 1t does 
not address any real issues of factor proportions, 
employment, poverty and long-term growth in a 
meaningful sense 


The division of labour in studying the industrial 
sectorin the book has meant that none of the 
authors has captured the essence of what happened 
in the industrial sector ın the late 1960s and early 
1970s This 1s the structural retrogressiom in indus- 
trial production first described by KN Raj and 
then analyzed in detail by Shetty and captured in its 
essence by a number of other authors This short- 
coming arises because there 1s no comprehensive 
analysis of the sector (as in agriculture) as a whole, 
nor is the sector analyzed by capital, intermediate 
and consumer goods categories Cheema explains 
the slow-down in industrial production by citing 
shortages of raw material, steel and capacity con- 
straints imposed by the government The relation of 
industrial structure to demand, employment, satis- 
faction of basic needs and long-term growth are 
important aspects of development that need to be 
fully analyzed in an analysis of this sector — .—- ^ 


The fourth section on economic policy follow 
from the third section. Sankar discusses industrial 
policy with an emphasis on the nature and growth 
ofthe public sector Industrial policy, control and 
regulations of various kinds, and the performance 
of public enterprises 1s analyzed A comparative 
analysis of the role of government in industrializa- 
tion indirectly (through regulation, licensing, con- 
trols and resources) or directly (through public 
ownership) would have been useful here India is not 
the first country where the government has inter- 
vened ın industrialization but ıt seems so 1n reading 
large parts of the literature. 


In another essay, Professor Diwan raises fund- 
mental questions about the thrust of current. Indian 
economic policy in his discussion of the elements of 
Gandian economics A number of the other essays 
raise questions about the current development stra- 
tegy because of the unsatisfactory performance (un- 
employment, increased inequality, etc ) after 1950 
Professor Diwan lays out the rudimentary strands 
of a new strategy with an emphasis on employment, 
rural development and decentralization 


Sections five and six deal with labour and capital. 
The section on labour describes the surplus of lab- 
our in the rural and urban areas and the concomi- 
tant unemployment problem The authors should 
have noted the shrinkage in female participation in. 
the labour force, especially in the agricultural sec- 
tor This 1s an extremely important phenomenon 
with wide ranging policy ramifications The capital 
section points out the difficulties 1n mobilizing sav- 
ings. This section also has chapters on banking and 
inflation Both provide historical and current 1nfor- 
mation and an analysis in the Indian context The 


final chapter 1s on black money with a discussion of 
its definition, sources, estimates, effects and mea- 
sures for 1ts reduction A short discussion of black 
money in other developing countries and in deve- 
loped countries would put the issue in better pers- 
pective 


The last two sections deal with public finance 
and international economic relations The two 
chapters on public finance are on taxation and 
federal finance The final section on international 
economic relations has three chapters Foreign 
Trade ‘and Balance of Payments, Foreign Private 
Investment and Economic Integration All chapters 
in these two sections bring out the facts, the theore- 
tical 1ssues involved and an evaluation of the policies 
followed. 


The essays are meant to present the students with 
the 'economic problems in a more analytical man- 
ner ' Some of the essays meet this criteria, others do 
not The quality is variable. From reading through 
them all it 1s reasonably clear that some of the 
authors have kept up with the development litera- 
ture (which now readily accepts many arguments 
which were radical only a decade back) and others 
are still using the development thinking of the 
1950s, The changes that have taken place in the eco- 
nomy, society and polity are not always recognized 

or acknowledged in the essays. 


The anthology 1s meant mainly for an audience of 
students in India There is a glaring problem in 
much of the material in that a large part of it 1s not 
well tied into the considerable literature on econo- 
mic development in India A very simple indicator 
of this 1s that most of the essays do not have any 
reference from the Ecoromic and Political Weekly, 
there are few topics 1n the Indian economy that have 
not been analytically and exhaustively dealt with 
in this weekly 

Ashok Bhargava 
Chairman, Economics Department, 
University of Wisconsin 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SYSTEM IN 
INDIA: A Study of Vital Issues by Sahab Dayal 
New Delh: Sterling Publishers Pvt Ltd, 1980 


DISCUSSIONS of industrial labour systems general- 
ly focus on the mechanics and quantum of remune- 
ration received by the organized sector of the Jabour 
force While this sector has a certain edge in terms 
of its contribution to the productive process and 
superior bargaining power, its problems cannot be 
meaningfully considered 1n 1solation from the pro- 
blems of remuneration and general standards of 
living of the relatively large non organized sector of 
the labour force This ıs particularly important in 
economies where inequalities are intense and a 
small number of powerful pressure groups exert 
immense influence to grab ever-increasing shares of 


the total output This practice, so common in many 
developing countries, generally leads to the emer- 
gence of new elite groups that may receive whatever 
they deserve, but they may do so at the expense of 
the non-organized or poorly organized sections of 
the working population 


This eventuality naturally exacerbates the already 
unequal income distribution The purport of this 
point, however, 1s not to deny the important role 
of trade union activity, nor to belittle the 10le play- 
ed by various tools aimed at resolving labour- 
management conflicts or laying down criteria for 
wage determination, but to emphasize that these 
problems must be considered against the backdrop 
of overall incomes policies and the growth objectives 
of an economy 


Sahab Dayal’s study claims to be an off-beat 
book in the sense that it avoids the traditional 
approach of discussing the dynamics of Jabour 
history and wage setting mechanisms The book 
attempts to deal with an ‘analysis of wage-price 
movements’ in the context of the working of five- 
year plans, along with “the process of wage forma- 
tion and wage-setting’, ‘components of pay structure’ 
and ‘labour unrest and strikes’ The book ends up 
with a few suggestions including ‘some proposals 
for a change in policy ’ 


In the 260 pages of the book the author intro- 
duces different concepts of wages — the minimum 
wage, the living wage, the fair wage and the need- 
based minimum wage — that are used in several 
plan and labour documents but feels that they are 
1nadequate both from the point of view of relevance 
and implementation. Through a reading of all plan 
documents, he comes to the conclusion that the 
Indian government never had a systematic wage 
policy save a few wishy-washy statements about 
linking wages to productivity and providing a decent 
standard of living to the workers 


Except the Minimum Wages Act of 1948, which 
was quite clear on guaranteeing a minimum wage 
to workers, all the other documents merely express- 
ed some nice sentiments, without any punch and 
rigor, in the matter of either determining the wage 
rates or enforcing them in the industries. Sahab 
Dayal feels that the abandoned fourth five-year 
plan alone made some bold attempt to link a wage 
policy with the price policy but because of the 
political and economic climate in the country, 
nothing much was subsequently done As he points 
out, the workers’ real wages have declined over the 
years and that any inciease in labour productivity 
has not been compensated for 


Concerning conflict resolution, the author traces 
the history to show that adjudication, arbitration 
and negotiations had their days of glory depending 
upon which particular mechanism suited the govern- 
ment the most at a given time Whether ıt is the 
recommendations of the National Labour Con- 
ference (1967), the Pay Commissions, or ihe Wage 
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Boards, the government has treated them with 
benign indifference, resulting in unsatisfactory indus- 
trial relations Sporadic strikes and the worker days 
lost have become a regular feature without any 
stable and dependable machinery to resolve the con- 
flicts and to ensure a satisfactory wage rate 


Sahab Dayal 1s a superb chronicler of events. His 
choice of relevant facts 1s scholarly His description 
of the industrial relations system ıs accurate One 
would have wished to say the same things about his 
analysis The justification or otherwise of a policy 
IS based upon a set of superficial symptoms 


As posited earlier, it 15 impossible to discuss the 
problems confronted by the industrial relations 
system as micro-problems They have to be dealt 


.. With in the context of the stage of development of 


an economy embracing not only the questions of 
investment, the surpluses for investment and the 
choice of techniques, but also the class character of 
the decision-makers and their class interests, within 


a politico-judicial framework In a given framework ' 


one has to decide what 1s the role of organized 
labour Should they hold their wages constant and 
allow the surpluses to be used for growth purposes, 
so that employment opportunities are expanded and 
the unemployed and the unorganized labour force 
also gets a fair share, or should they strive for 
their own betterment on the lines of American 
“Business Unionism”? 


Not only the trade unions but also the rest of the 
nation should decide this crucial issue To analyze 
this aspect in the context of the Indian indust:11al 
relations system, 1t 1s important to study the dyna- 
mics of the T.U movement Domunated as they 
are by major political parties, almost all the major 
trade unions in India have acted more as political 
parties, always working at cross-purposes, rather 
than helping to advance either the national or the 
Sectoral economic objectives. 


Secondly, in the question of linking the wage rate 
with labour productivity, one has to be clear about 
the concept of productivity itself Assuming that 
the total productivity 1s simply an increase of total 
output over the inputs, what are the criteria to 
decompose the total productivity in terms of labour 
productivity and capital productivity? Marginal 
productivity of labour is an absolutely useless and 
patently deceptive concert, both in theoretical and 
empirical respects The free-market determined 
wage rate, on the other hand, attempts to cover up 
the imperfections in the labour market which are 
so obvious to everybody How, then, can one justify 
the linking of wage rate with labour productivity 
as a practical solution without resolving the problem 
of productivity measurement? 


Thirdly, the question of inflation It 1s assumed 
that deficit financing 1s the main cause of inflation. 
That may be so according to one school of analysis 
When deficit financing 1s resorted to, to pump-prime 
the economy or to make new investment in a 


balanced allocation and judicious selection of invest- 
ment projects, there 1s no reason to expect an 
inflationary impact It is these problems that the 
government has failed to resolve and, therefore, 
one observes a policy of drift or ambiguity 1n the 
industrial relations system Sahab Dayal should 
have discussed these problems and pinpointed the 
basic causes of the indifferent attitude of the govern- 
ment It is clear that government lacks a clear-cut 
economic policy in spite of voluminous plan docu- 
ments Flowing from that lack of economic policy 
is the lack of labour policy 


The above remarks should not detract from the 
important work Sahab Dayal has contributed in 
the shape of a well-documented chronicle of events, 
facts and relevant assertions which will help any 
reader to come to his own judgment. So far as 
wage determination 1s concerned, collective bargain- 
ing in an unplanned economy and a national mmi- 
mum wage in a planned economy seem to hold the 
best possible answer 

Vaman Rao 
Associate Professor, Western Illinois University 


ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY IN INDIAN AGRI- 
CULTURE by RK Sampath. New Delhi, Mac- 
Millan Co of India, 1979. 


OUR laws are just. They treat the rich and poor 
equally and forbid both not to steal food or sleep 
under the bridge In the same spirit, neo-classical 
economics treats all consumers and producers 
equally Separated from social relations which are 
often oppressive, economic activity 1s considered 
independently 


The book under review 1s in the neo-classical 
tradition As the title indicates, 1t attempts to 
quantify ‘economic efficiency’ Neo-classical econo- 
mics has developed some unquantifiable variables 
such as ‘economic efficiency’ or ‘pareto optimality’ 
These are basically ideological variables and per- 
form the function of justifying the new-classical 
world views Not surprisingly, the author concludes 
that ‘Schultz’s contention that traditional farmers 
are “poor and efficient" is invalid in the case of 
Deoria farmers' In other words, the poor farmers 
are inefficient Again ‘the overall redistribution of 
income, even though marginal, 1s against the inter- 
ests of the small farmers’ That 1s, when land 1s 
redistributed in favour of the small farmers, ıt is 
against their interest . As one will expect, these con- 
clusions justify the prejudices in neo-classical econo- 
mic3 


Theie 1s no way to measure or quantify ‘efficiency’ 
in a real world What 1s normally done 1s to set up 
an hypothetical world and compare the real world 
with this hypothetical world If the quantities from 
the real world compare favourably with those of the 
hypothetical world, the activity ıs efficient Other- 


wise 1t 1s inefficient The converts and quantitative 
buffs go a step further and develop percentages or 
other measures of deviation of the real from the 
perfect world. 


The author in this book follows this standard pro- 
cedure He sets up an hypothetical farming activity, 
his model I, with the following assumptions 
(1) technology for all farms, smallor large, is the 
same, (2) inputs are ın limited supply, (3) all far- 
mers, small or large, pay the same price for the 
same input, (4) there 1s perfect mobility and divisibi- 
lity of factors of production, (5) all farmers maxi- 
mize the total farm net income, and (6) no 
socio-political-insututional-cultural constraints are 
operative He considers this model as the ‘perfect 
economic efficiency’. This 1s the ideal/hypothetical, 
desired or optimum farming activity As a result, 
the level of output associated with this model is the 
“efficient” output To obtain this “efficient” level of 
output, he sets up a linear programming model 
with linear objective function that has to be maxi- 
mized with linear constraints It is a standard linear 
programming model 


The 1eader will immediately recognize two basic 
difficulties. One, the assumptions are too stringent. 
“bike. perfect competition, these look elegant on 
classroom blackboards but are hardly realistic as 
even the students in the introductory courses point 
out Obviously, the technology 1s not the same for 
all farmers. Much depends upon the availability of 
inputs, their price and timing, particularly so in the 
case of small and poor farmers. As anyone will 
confirm, some of the modern inputs and irrigation 
facilities depend upon bribes and/or social relations 


Again, small farmers are not economic units in 
thesense of maximizing profits, they have other 
problems on their mind not least of which 1s free 
labour for the rich or larger farmers Factors of 
production are neither divisible nor mobile, not 
even the factor of capital Social-political, institu- 
tional and cultural constraints are not only opera- 
tive, these are particularly oppressive to the small 
farmers and beneficial to the larger ones 


Two, all these assumptions have, eventually, to be 
translated into quantities for the linear programming 
model lt 1s not clear how the author does ıt There 
are two sets of quantities, (1) the price or costs, and 
(11) input-output coefficients Given the assumptions, 
one will have to develop these quantities also hypo- 
thetically Here, methodological questions become 
rather serious Different researchers can and do 
develop these quantities differently so that there 1s 
no single hypothetical or ‘optimum’ level It 
depends upon the researche: so that the ‘optimum’ 
IS no more an objective — 1e, scientific — quan- 
tity It is subjective On the other hand, real world 
quantities “contradict most of these assumptions 
These, unfortunately, are the difficulties of the neo- 
classical approach - 


The author modifies this basic model I ın model 
H where assumption regarding mobility is relaxed, 


other assumptions are retained |. Similarly, he modi- 
fies model I to obtain model III by relaxing the 
assumption about ‘same technology’ There are, 
thus, three models and three levels of ‘optimum’ 
output Comparing the real output with these three 
‘optimum’ levels, the author defines various forms 
of efficiencies; system inefficiency — due to lack of 
factor mobility —, technological inefficiency and 
individual inefficiencies Having obtained the total 
level of inefficiency, the author is able to apportion 
1t between system and technological inefficiency, 
hoping that such appcrtionment may provide an 
explanation for the inefficiency in agriculture 


The linear programming exercises have been done 
on data collected from the Farm Management 
Survey for the Deoria District of Uttar Pradesh for 
the year 1967-68. These are extensive exercises and 
involve a lot of work The data -used are rather 
extensive. These data are organized under four 
different farm sizes 0 — 104 hectares, 1.05 — 
179 hectares; 1.80 — 307 hectares, and 308 
hectares and above 


On the basis of four different farm sizes used in 
the analysis, the author has made an attempt to 
address the debate to the inverse relationship bet- 
ween land productivity and farm sizes His contri- 
bution to this issue suffers from one serious short- 
coming He has defined the same linear programme 
for all farm sizes This is not legitimate. To make 
proper comparisons, one has to define different 
linear programmes for the small and large farms 
since they have not only different input-output rela- 
tions but also different constraints ‘ 


This ıs a small book organized in six chapters 
The third chapter provides extensive data on the 
Deona District This should be useful to many 
other researchers There 1s an interesting discussion 
on the theory and measurement of neo-classical 
economic efficiency in Chapter 4 The last two 
chapters provide the results of the linear program- 
ming exercises for the farmers in Deoria District 
and for subsistence farmers Technically, it is a 
competent study If one 1s interested in neo- 
classical questions or approach, it 1s an useful 
book 


Romesh Diwan 
Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, New York 


Professor of Economics, 


PROUT AND ECONOMIC REFORM IN INDIA 
by Raveendra N Batra New Delhi, Khosla Pub 
lishing House, 1979 


THE developmental strategy adopted by India in 
the last thirty years has created a wide divergence 
between the authoritative ideology — establishment 


of a just, equal and open society — and the emerg- ' 


ing politica], economic and social reality As a 
result, India 1s passing through a period of ideologi- 
cal bankruptcy Witness the protest movements in 
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various parts of the country Bereft of any ideologi- 
cal alternative or coherent strategy, these move- 
ments are simply weakening social ties and disinteg- 
rating existing institutions They are symptomatic 
of the phase of ideological breakdown and disaffila- 
tion This phase of ideological erosion and institu- 
tional breakdown has its value and function It 
opens up the field for pragmatic groping and search 
for a different framework of thought It sets the 
stage for the start of a new social discourse Batra’s 
small book offers the economic, social and political 
philosophy of Prabhat Ranjan Sarkar as an 1deologi- 
cal alternative and proposes several concrete and 
specific policy options for critical intellectual exami- 
nation 


Batra’s agenda for economic reform envisages a 
radical restructuring of the economic institutions. of 
India Let me «note several of his recommenda- 
tions 


' (T) He advocates a need-based minimum wage to 
assure minimum standard of living to all and a 
maximum that ıs ten times the minimum He hypo- 
thesizes that such a mini-maxi wage structure will 
not only reduce income disparities but also increase 
savings Using 1977-78 data, he calculates that 
such a policy will generate savings of about Rs 
29,948 million a year 


(2) He proposes a wealth ceiling of Rs 60,000 
(in 1977-78 prices) or one house in rural areas In 
urban areas, the wealth ceiling is linked to the 
minimum wage — a ceiling that will enable the 
owner to earn an income equal to the annual mimi- 
mum wage 


(3) He supports the nationalization of all private 
firms producing capital as well as intermediate goods 
such as raw materials and energy, to be operated by 
autonomous bodies responsible to State governments 
He seems to suggest that the salaries of managers in 
public enterprises above the minimum wage should 
be paid as a bonus linked to the economic perfor- 
mance of their firms In other words, no profits, 
no bonus. 


(4) He argues for the transformation of firms pro- 
ducing consumer goods into worker-managed firms. 
He simply proposes to expropriate stocks and bonds 
of existing owners without compensation and distri- 


' bute them to workers 


(5) He is in favour of private firms in small scale 
industrial as well as agricultural sectors, though his 
preference 1s for encouraging them to form coopera- 
tives 


(6) In his schema, public sector industries produc- 
ing capital and intermediate goods will supply them 
to the worker-managed and small scale sector 1n a 
modified putting-out system 


(7) He contemplates provision of free education 
and health care at all levels 


(8) He places R & Din the public domain. and 
maintains that its thrust should be towards neutral 
or labour-using technical change in order to avoid 
side effects such as pollution In sum, he proposes 
to deal directly with the underlying income and 
wealth inequality Given income and wealth equali- 
ty, he feels that the free market will allocate re- 
sources efficiently to meet human needs through the 
media of market demand and supply 


Batra ıs extremely critical of the existing planned 
economy, dominated by wheeler-dealer businessmen 
and corrupt politicians-bureaucrats Yet, in his 
schema of things, he assigns the State and buread- 
cracy a greater role in dealing with even more 
complex tasks and responsibilities One can raise 
the critical question are we not putting too much 
burden on the State and its instrumentalities? Will 
it not lead to more corruption? Batra’s answer is 
the restructuring of the political institutions Instead 
of adult franchise, he advocates the formation of an 
electoral college whose members must pass exami- 
nations conducted by the election commission These 
examinations will test their. 1ntellectual capabilities, 
sense of social responsibility and their moral values 
These members of the electoral college, ‘sadvipras’” 
he calls them, will have voting rights and will elect 
members of legislatures at all levels: They will also 
elect a collective body for the whole nation that will 
act as the supreme arbiter in all matters Batra 
blames incompetent, immoral political leadership for 
the present crisis 1n Indian society His prescription 
is to identify and develop a new leadership that ıs 
both competent and commutted to the basic social 
and moral values. 


Whether Batra realizes it or not, he 1s advocating 
a politically and economically centralized society. 
Such a centralized society perforce needs something 
other than self-interest as a motivational force — a 
religion, an ideology, a shared faith The ‘sadvipras’ 
— the consecrated elite interprets the revealed 
doctrine and enforces 1t What 1s the guarantee that 
the ‘sadvipras’ — or an oligarchy of ‘sadvipras’ near 
the centre of power may not become myopic and 
may not persecute those who do not wholeheartedly 
subscribe to the ‘ruling’ revealed doctrine? Remem- 
ber, Nazi Germany was also a strongly centralized 
society 


Yet, Batra’s views or other unorthodox views 
should command careful evaluation if we want to 
develop a new ideological consensus and a set of 
policies more in tune with the moral proclivities, 
values and aspirations of the Indian people This is 
the great challenge and opportunity for Indian 
intellectuals — Batra's ideas can be treated as provo- 
cations leading to a more serious discourse on the 
development of new policy options for the Indian 
Society 


w 


Suresh A. Desai 
Dean, School of Business Administration, 
Montclair State College, New Jersey 


Communications 


APROPOS the symposium on Reservations 1n the 
December 1981 1ssue Of SEMINAR, we would like to 
make a few observations 1n which the other readers 
might also be interested 


The question raised in the problem, that ‘it 1s 
necessary to underline the implications of the 
distinction between reservation 1n positions that are 
filled by election and reservation 1n positions that 
are filled by appointment' needs to be discussed in 
greater detail and depth Apart from the reservations 
in appointments being neither time-bound nor 
specific, these are further perpetuated by extending 
their benefit to the same individuals who have once 
benefited at the time of initial recruitment, 1n every 
subsequent activity 1n the heirarchy of the services, 
at every level, thus defying the very principle of 
equity Special examinations by the UPSC to fill 


a certain number of posts in Under Secretary grade 
only for the reserved category officers 1n Section 
Officer/Private Secretary grades 18 an example of 
such perpetuation 


*One would expect in a growing economy a 
declining trend 1n the proportion of seats and jobs 
reserved for backward classes and other 
disadvantaged groups over time, so that the 
principle of equality in opportunity becomes less 
and less qualified', does not need only an empirical 
research, but a serious rethinking in the policy 
planning and implementation in this regard. Once 
a facility has been given to a member in a family at 
a particular stage, and 1t naturally results in 47 
reasonable socio-economic justice, the justification 
for continuing to extend it to each and every 
member in the same family would only deprive the 
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other deserving families of even a single benefit 


The ‘other disadvantaged groups’ might also 
come to mean, in course of time, such groups or 
sections of the services in which reasonable 
opportunity of growth has not been provided, 
especially 1n comparison with their counterparts in 
other groups or sections of the services For 
example, an Assistant (CSS) and Personal Assistant 
(CSSS) are recruited by Government through a 
competitive examination of the UPSC of comparable 
standards, and both the posts are comparable in 
status and emoluments etc Subsequently, the 
Personal Assistant has to wait for 20-25 years to 
get his first promotion to the scale of Rs 650-1040, 
whereas the Assistant gets promoted to the scale of 
Rs 650-1200 1n about 5-7 years' time, and to the 
scale of Rs 1200-1600 in another 8-10 years' time 
Once the principle of Reservations 1s enlarged and 
extended beyond specifics and time spans, the 
Personal Assistants could be justified 1n asking for 
a reservation in posts in Section Officer/Under 
Secretary grades to compensate them and bring 
them on par with their counterparts Not that we 
intend raising the point, now or ever, because we 
feel that reservations should be a rare phenomenon 
and cease at the earliest 


We do not know how far it may be correct, but 
there was some talk in the early fifties that the 
total compensation paid (Y 45% of the admitted 
assessment of the property left behind ın Pakistan, 
far exceeded the total value of the property 1n all 
Pakistan. No wonder, theré might be some 
apprehension in the minds of people about the 
reservations also going beyond proportion and 
creating a different kind of imbalance in society 


Shiv Charan Singh 

Hony General Secretary, 

The Central Secretariat Stenograhers 
Service Association, Delhi 


SL SHARMA has, in the article ‘Conversions’ 
(published in SEMINAR, 268, December, 1981) very 
intelligently and elaborately dealt with the 
subjectual theme and driven home lucidly the 
effects prior and subsequent to the conversion in the 
societal context. He has quoted a spate of 
sociological researches and authorities to support 
his view-point He has also attempted to weave the 
legal warp with the sociological woof in the fabric 
of this essentially lego-sociological topic But ın the 
legal shade, I would like to submit the following in 
supplementation of the writer's views 


The Indian Constitution is basically a secular 
document and it nowhere discriminates on the 
basis of religion This ‘secular’ feature was 
highlighted even by the Supreme Court ın the 
historic case of Kesavanand Bharati Vs State of 
Kerala (AIR 1973 SC 1461) 1n which the ‘basic 
structure’ theory was conceived and secularism was 
declared to be a basic structure of the 
Constitution Later, the word ‘secular’ was 


included even in the Preamble to the Constitution 
vide 42nd Amendment Act The highest court of 
the land 1n the above-quoted case also laid down 
that even Parliament (what to speak of the 
President) 1s not armed with the power to 
destroy/damage the basic structure of the 
Constitution But even prior to the formal 
inclusion of the word ‘secular’ in the Preamble 
and declaration of secularism as the basic 
structure of the Constitution by the Supreme 
Court, secularism had been the underlying theme 
of our constitutional jurisprudence Secular 
philosophy permeates numerous provisions of the 
Constitution including Article 341 


Article 341 (1), which empowers the President 
to carve out a distinct ‘scheduled caste’ class 
out of various castes, 1aces and tribes, enunciates 
that “The President may with respect to any 
State or Union territory, and where it is a State 
after consultation with the Governor thereof, by 
public notification, specify the castes, races or 
tribes or parts of or groups within castes, races 
or tribes which shall for the purposes of this 
Constitution be deemed to be Scheduled Castes in 
relation to that State or Union territory, as the 
case may be’ 

It means that the President 1s empowered to 
include any ‘castes, races or tribes’ in the list of 
scheduled castes The word ‘races’ in Article 34] 
is the carrier of secular jurisprudence of the 
Constitution and it undoubtedly implies that 
races may be from within Hinduism, Islam 
Christianity, Sikhism, Jainism or Buddism ete 
It leads to the only logical conclusion that the 
Constitution-framers did not want to restrict 
the scheduled castes’ concessions to any particular 
religion and that is why they incorporated the 
word ‘races’ in the said Article Besides, it is 
amply clear from the Article itself that the ‘castes’ 
or ‘tribes’ may be from any religion wherever they 
exist 


In exercise of the powers vested vide Article 341, 
the President passed, among others, the 
Constitution (Scheduled Castes) Order, 1950 and 
the Parliament subsequently passed two 
enactments in 1956 and 1976. Clause (3) of the 
said Order of 1950 stipulates that the scheduled 
castes’ benefits would not flow if the beneficiary 
ceases fo be either a Hindu or a Sikh Thus, the 
Order discriminates on the ground of religion 
which 1s clearly forbidden by Article 15 (1) It 
also consequently limits the scope of Article 341 
and supersedes the intention of the Constitution- 
framers who wanted to make India a secular 
State It therefore makes a severe dent on 
secularism, a basic structure 


Hence, I feel that this 18 a fit case to be taken to 
the court to be quashed 


Ashok Kumar Yadav 
Chandigarh 
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WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS 


India Abroad 331 Park Avenue South, New York, 
NY 10010. 


It 1s the oldest Indian ethnic newspaper The 
emphasis 1$ on news from various dispatches 
There is rarely any in-depth analysis of news or 
events It carries a special column on 1mmigra- 
tion Currently it carries a column from Kuldip 
Nayar which 1s the only thoughtful material in the 
whole 20 pages or so 

Gei E 11 East 47th Street, New York, NY 

10017. 


It 1s the second Indian ethnic newspaper pro- 
duced in New York City Its get up 1s simular to 
India Abroad. Emphasis on news dispatches with- 
out any in-depth analysis Has a regular column 
on immigration and Bombay film stars 


India West: 5082 Appian Way, Elsobrante, CA 
94803. 


This 1s the Indian ethnic newspaper pub- 
lished from the West Coast, 1e, Los Angeles 
Emphasis is on news from various dispatches 
without much in-depth analysis It publishes 
editorials which are generally conservative 


India Tribune: 3955 West Lawrence Avenue, 
Chicago, IL 60625 


This 1s an Indian newspaper published from the 
mid West The publishers have shown a great desire 
to add a lot of written materials Unfortunately, 
the writers have not done much thinking on the 
issues 


India United: P O. Box 1222, Boston, MA 02205 


It ıs a fortnightly newpaper from Boston It is a 
comparatively small newspaper but has a lot of 
potential Much of its simple writing 1s thought- 
ful 


India Now: P.O Box 665, New York, NY 10025 


Itis a monthly newspaper published by the Indian 
People's Association of North America (IPANA) 
IPANA has a well defined Marxist-Leninist point 
of view Its coverage of news, however, 1s parti- 
cularly good and thoughtful zi 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Association of Indian Economics Studies (AISE) 
6 Bolivar Avenue, Troy, NY 12180. 


It has brought together economists of Indian 
origin and American economists specializing on 
India It holds a conference every two years This 
year it held its fourth conference in Villanova, 
PA It has published proceedings of the first two 
conferences It organizes sessions ‘at the Allied 
Social Science Association’s meetings annually 
Deendayal Upadhayaya Committee of America: 
Edison, NJ 
It organizes a lecture and symposium on the 
relevance of Deendayal Upadhayaya’s thought and 
its relevance to current Indian problems every 
year The papers collected at the first two years’ 
symposiums have now been published. 

Volunteers for India’s Progress (VIP) Stevens 

Institute for Technology, Hoboken, NJ. 


It organizes one symposium every year dealing 
with technology and economic issues relevant to 
India These papers are then printed in the 
yearly magazine, Ec ntech 

India Development Service (IDS) PO Box 980, 

IL 60690 

It organizes seminars on India’s rural develop- 
ment It has sponsored a family who are now 
working for rural development in Dharwad 
district The emphasis 1s on action 

Indian People’s Association for North America 

(LPANA) PO Box 665, New York, NY 10025 

Publishes a monthly newspaper, India Now. 
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moulding our varied resources — human, 
natural, technological — for the 


common good. 


Shriram seminars and courses are part of 
this moulding process which involves 
executives in a ceaseless interchange of 
idezs, discussion of modern techniques, 
evaluation and reconsideration of policies, 
So that the Shriram organisation is const- 
antly infused with fresh dynamism and 
our resources are utilised to the optimum. 
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Pioneers in transmission line engineering 
in India; 

making a major contribution to build 
a powerful country; and a powerful world too. 
KEC. Largest in Asia, Second in the World 
in power transmission. 


DA 


KAMANI ENGINEERING CORPORATION LIMITED 
Kamant Chambers, 

32, Ramjibhai Kamani Marg. 
BOMBAY-400 038. 
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now brings you 

the Peugeot XDP 4.90- 

a diesel engine 

of advanced design 


l Mahindra meets the challenge of By far the most vital factor is the 


the oil crisis, with a superb new, greater fuel efficiency of this lightweight, 
lightweight high performance igh performance engine. - 
diesel engine-the PEUGEOT XDP | 


4.90 with greater fuel efficiency. 


This world-famous engine is now 
being assembled at the 
Mahindra plant. 


The PEUGEOT XDP 490 























Engine Specifications : 


No of Cylinders 4 
Bore-mm 90 
Stroke-mm 83 
Bore/Stroke ratio 108 
Displacement-cc 2112 
Compression Ratio 22.4: 
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The Mahindra NC 665 DP 
Miri Truck fitted with 


Peugeot XDP 4.90 diesel engine Ambulance 
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Attractive Sleek Two-toned USHA 
Streamlined — the sewing machine that 
outclasses any other in its price range 
With features that others can't match 

And a 5-year guarantee too 





Patch Darner 3-position drop  Dial-type stitch Thread tensior NI 


for easy darning feed for easy regulator with adjuster for q 
and quick adjustment of lever for regulating poo: 
adjustment of  feed-dog forward and thread tension. 
pressure on position reverse stitch - 
cloth control and 
? locking 
arrangement 
n Forgan SUNT MO e leas 


¡Str eamlined feature for feature a better machines 
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Pe growing corporahons According to 
sos The Economic Tunes’ rankings for 
“tes 1979, Escorts’ sales have shown a 
eee phenomenal growth to make it 
Se India's 7th largest company in the 
private sector and the 4th largest ^ 
engineering company 

Àn accelerating growth rate which is 
a result of Escorts' philosophy of 
adaptmg the most advanced 
technology and combining it with its 
research and human skills To 
manufacture a diverse yet relevant 
range of quality products in its 14 
plants Ensuring its countless 
customers in India and abroad, cost 
effective products that are leaders in 
their range These include well-known 
brand names hke Ford, Rajdoot, Mahle, 
JCB, Knorr Bremse, Goetze 
and Yamaha 

Behind the ever-expanding 
enterprise of the Escorts aroup, are 
15,000 employees, 1400 dealers and 
stockists, nearly 3000 ancillary 
suppliers and over 35,000 share 
holders, who share Escorts' growing 
strength 
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Acapting advanced technology 4 
relevant to indias core needs, Sy in 


Escorts Scientific Research 


ESCO RTS A MITED 200 engineers develop and support 
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CAN 


11 Scmdia House, Connaught Circus, New Delhi 110 001 technological advancement 
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on sunny islands, in bustling cities 
Hotels so good that Rene Lecler, Travel 


Editor of Harpers & Queen, included seven 
of them in his world-famous travel guide 
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helps strengthen your gums 
while it cleans your teeth 


Gum troubles could mean loss of healthy teeth 


Dentists say that if teeth are not cleaned 
properly a thin layer of bactena called 
plaque, which forms around your 

teeth and gums, starts accumulating 
This leads to tartar which weakens and 
pushes away gums causing even 
healthy teeth to fall out Gum troubles 
can also harm health in general 


'| Forhan’s protection for the gums 


Dr Forhan's exclusive formula with 
its special astringent strengthens 
gums to help you resist gum troubles 


So brush your teeth and massage 
your gums with Forhan’s Toothpaste and 
Forhan’s Double Action Toothbrush. 


forhan’s For the gums 
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A Rs. 000 crore 


investment 








rests on the 
shoulders of the 


- lowly bullock 


IMAGINE 
There are 15 
milhon bullock 
carts in India 
Providing 
amployment to an 
estimated 20 
million people, 
accounting for 
two-thirds of 
rural India's 


transportation ; 


needs And 
embracing an 
investment of 
Rs 3000 crores 


THINK 

A little innovative 
thinking and the 
bullock cart could 
more than double 
its load-carrying 

- capacity, raise 
the overall animal 
output to 4 
million horse- 


power, increase 












unn. 


the working life 
of the bullock 
And improve the 
well-being and 
standard of living 
of the cart owner 
—and the rural 
community at 
large 


LOOK AHEAD 
Dunlop India 
pioneered the 
modernisation of 
the bullock cart 
and helped 
develop improved 
ADV equipment, 
Besides quality 
ADV tyres. Much 
more needs to 

be done By 
Dunlop By 
others If only 
everybody put 
their shoulders to 
the wheels of the 
bullock cart 


> DUNLOR 


helping those who help the nation 
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Not something you would have heard on introduced almost the entire range of alloys 


the tteenin nele some years back Bur i which roleg and extrudec auis 3 
today, acit irons are being rnade of prodicts are made in India In its consan 
dlurninium The fact is, aluminium 1s being rive fawards Giversificanon, Indci nas 
used, more and more, for mings we had pioneered ihe use of aluminium in crcroff, 
never maaned And in Inga, indian Currency, power transmission, ir oaron rubing, 
Aluminium has been the cofalyst of this transoortation, nackeaing, housing and a 
change host of other agpicat.ons ! 
The first to embark on aluminium Indo} pioneenng Ire me shape of things 
production in this country, Indal has to come 
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specialist too, has voiced his views. In ps way it t 
been possible to answer a real need of today, to gati 
the facts and ideas of this age and to help thinking peo! 
arrive at a certain degree of cohesion and clarity 
facing the problems of economics, of politics, of cultu 
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I CAMPUS SCENE 


a symposium on 
some aspects of 


university disarray 


symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM ' 
Posed by I. Satya Sundaram, Post-graduate 
Department of Economics, Hindu College, 
Machilipatham, A P 


ROOTS OF ENERVATION 

Satish Saberwal, Associate Professor of 
Sociology, Centre for Historical Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


THE NEW CULTURAL APPARATUS 
PRK Rao, Electrical Engineering 
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Technology, Kanpur 
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Donna Suri, Journalist 
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Nina Vyas, Journalist 
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Reviewed by Peggy Mohan and Romila Thapar 
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EDUCATION is an important conduit by which 
the youth obtain the relevant knowledge, skills and 
attitudes Yet, the present educational system 1s so 
defective that 1t has promoted frustration, tensions 
and unrest among the educated youth. It ıs true 
that youth unrest 1s only a product of the general 
social unrest As observed by J.P. Naik: ‘the crisis 
in values which one sees in society is necessarily 
being reflected in the educational system itself ... 
in so far as cultivation of values 1s concerned, the 
position today has probably worsened.'! 


However, one should not be indifferent to student 
unrest simply because it ıs a product of social un- 
rest For one thing, reforming the society 1s a tıme- 
consuming process and therefore we cannot afford 
to be silent spectators of growing student unrest 
until the society becomes perfect. For another, it 
is the educational system which has to train the 


youth on the right lines and provide opportunities: 


for advancement It 1s again true that the behaviour 
of the young 1s influenced by the home and other 
institutions. Yet, has our education discharged its 
primary responsibility of guiding the students on 
the right lines? As one writer has aptly put it’ ‘there 
1s hardly anything in the colleges today that can 
stimulate their interest, challenge their abilities or 
absorb their attention.” 


But, educational reconstruction 1s not an easy 
task, for it requires the combined efforts of the 
government, teachers, students and parents Lack of 
cooperation and seriousness among these forces 
is responsible for the educational crisis How difi- 
cult the task is well explained by Coombs: ‘Edu- 
cating a nation, and keeping that nation’s 
educational system in step with the times, seems to 


1. JP Naik (1975) Equality, Quality and Quantity (The 
Elusive Triangle ın Indian Education). Allied. Publishers, 
Bombay, pp 55-56 


2 MB Ghorpade ‘The College is Crumbling’, The Illus- 
trated Weekly of India, January 3] — February 6, 1982, p 16. 


The problem 


be many times harder than putting a man on the 
moon '3 


One sad feature of the educational system ıs that 
it has not shown any dynamism and adaptivitv as it 
moves upwards. The courses are hardly inspiring 
even at the post graduate level There are many 
interesting and socially relevant subjects like journa- 
lism and public relations, but they do not find place 
in our colleges and universities Consequently, 
education is being increasingly isolated from society. 
This ıs one reason why there 1s growing frustration 
among the youth, 1n spite of opportunities. provided 
by modern society The students feel that they are 
neglected by the educational system, parents and 
teachers As rightly observed by Saiyidar. ‘If, at 
such a critical period of his life. the student fails to 
find sympathy, affection and understanding—in his 
family or amongst his teachers — he becomes frust- 
rated, emotionally unbalanced and unable to face 
the trials of life with faith and hope "4 


The educational system provides little opportu- 
nity for the students to advance individually As 
one educationist has put 1t* ‘When adequate opportu- 
nities are not provided to the students within the 
education curricula in respect of expression of 
thought and speech backed by extra-curricular acti- 
vities their potential creative urge seeks an outlet 
in destructive activities Without the personal atten- 
tion of the teacher, the student remains uncared for 
and tends to become eventually an agitated, dis- 
integrated personality’.® 


One has to admit that ın spite of the high ıncı- 
dence of illiteracy, what India has achieved in 
quantitative terms in the educational field during the 
last three decades 1s really commendable. But, the 


3 Philip H Coombs (1968) The World Educational Crisis 


A Systems Analysis. A H Wheeler & Co Pvt Ltd , Allaha- 
bad, p 7 

4 KG Satyidain (1963) Education, Culture and Social 
Order Asia Publishing House, Bombay, p 193 


5 GS Gautam (1972): Crisis in the Temples of Learning. 
S. Chand & Co, (Pvt) Ltd., New Delhi, p. 44. d d 


expansion appears to lack proper direction There is 
an educational explosion particularly at the higher 
level. There ıs a misconception that everyone bene- 
fits from higher education This open door policy 
lias increased pressure on physical facilities, 1ncreas- 
ed also the percentage of students not interested in 
education, and created a non academic atmosphere 
on the campus The point is, there 1s hardly any 
scope to carry out successfully any educational 
innovations It 1s rightly observed “To admit misfits 
and turn them out into bigger misfits with a badge of 
failure writ large on them 1s nothing short of cruelty. 
In fact, a system which 1s responsible for such a 
national loss stands self-condemned ?6 


` Moreover, the unplanned expansion in the educa- 
tional field has resulted 1n great wastage of precious 
resources. the school drop outs, high incidence of 
failures in the examinations and mounting unem- 
ployment among the educated This does not of 
course mean that a basic thing like education should 
be denied to the youth What has to be remembered 
is that to make education effective only those really 
interested in education should join colleges and 
universities others may pursue higher education 
according to their convenience through correspon- 
dence courses and non formal channels A stage has 
been reached in the process of expansion when the 
policy of selective admissions will have to be extend- 
ed to all sectors and institutions of higher educa- 


tion ? 


One reason why the students are not serious about 
their studies 1s that they face a very gloomy future 
Mounting unemployment ts a nightmare for a majo- 
rity of the educated youth More and more students 
are opting for academic courses because the voca- 
tional courses are not popular they are treated as 


6 Mrs S Roy ‘Progress of Education Since Independence’ 
in NB Sen (Ed 1966) Development of Education in New 
India New Book Society of India, New Delhi, p 282 


7. Report of the Education Commission (1964-66), Ministry 
of Education, Government of India, p 305, 
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inferior and are also expensive. There is unemploy- 
ment even among those who have completed voca- 
tional courses There 1s therefore need for making’ 
these courses popular and profitable 8 The demand 
for skills arises only when the economy makes steady 
and satisfactory progress. Unfortunately, this is 
hardly the case at present. The rural economy has 
to be diversified with stress on non-farin activities 
like poultry, dairying and horticulture so that the 
educated youth with technical skills can be profits 
ably employed. 


At the undergraduate and post-graduate stages, 
the stress should be on original thinking and self- 
study habits A graduate or a post-graduate has to 
think independently and find solutions to contempo- 
tary problems To equip the youth for this task, 
higher education should lay stress not on written 
tests, but on assignments and group discussions. 
After all, a student who leaves the college/university 
must be different from one who enters it, not only, 
in respect of knowledge and skills but attitudes as 
well To quote JP Naik, ‘The emphasis will now 
have to shift from rote memorisation to stimulation 
of curiosity, development of self-study habits, study 
of the community around, and problem'solving ; SO 
that knowledge 1s acquired through improved moti- 
vation, sharpened powers of observation and ori ginal’ 
thinking '9 


[4 


It goes without saying that higher education 
should be discussion-oriented and library oriented. 
Then only will educational institutions be able to 
train the youth to face contemporary problems with 
confidence Our students 1n colleges and universities 
are little benefitted from their education so long as 
they do not use the library seriously However, self- 
study habits among students can be promoted only 


when the lectures are made thought-provoking and. 


8 For issues ın vocationa] education, see the author's 
article, “Vocationalization of Education Some Issues’, 
Journal of Indian Education, March, 1980 NCERT, New 


9. J.P. Naik (1975) op cit. p. 63. 
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assignments and group discussions form an integral 
part of the educational system 


Our examination system is so defective that a 
student can successfully get through the examination 
by concentrating on 25 per cent of the syllabus and 
by opening books just one or two months prior to 
the commencement of the examinations The system 
has failed to promote originality of thinking and has 
placed a premium on the cramming of information 
It appears that frequent assessment is the only safe 
and 1eliable method of objective measuremént of 
students’ performance ** The new evaluation system 
should give as much weightage to what the student 
has learnt as to the interest he has developed in 
learning 


The task of examinations 1s to keep the students 
academically active throughout the year At present, 
the students a1e provided with leisure but they do 
not know how to use it The system of examinations 
should also promote analytical abilities among the 
students With certain pre-conditions, the present 
writer has argued elsewhere that open book exami- 
nations may be more fruitful than the traditional 
examinations 1? Questions will be set 1n such a way 
that the students have to search for answers in the 
books supphed to them Only those who have 
thoroughly studied the books can be successful under 
an open-book examination system At present, the 
very purpose of examinations 1s defeated because of 
mass copying j 


Another grave defect of the present educational 
system 1s that there 1s little students’ participation in 
educational matters It 1s true that students do not 
have the necessaiy experience to frame educational 
policies, but they must be trained in framing the 
educational policies because they are affected by 
them. The traditional relationship between the 
teachers and,students should undeigo change Of 
course, there is need for identifying the legitimate 
fields for students’ participation. Students’ partici- 
pation in educational matters also promotes a sense 
of responsibility among the student community 
which 1s lacking at present It's rightly said *Edu- 
cation 1s all the more democratic when 1t takes the 
form of a free search, a conquest, a creative act, 
instead of being as it so often is, something given or 
inculcated *4 


i 


Unfortunately, the teachers have ceased to be an 


inspiring force The young teachers are the products 


10 Y Masth ‘Suggestion for Improving University Edu- 
cation in India”, im N B Sen (Ed 1966) op cit p 241 


11 PD Shukla (1971) Life-long Education Orient Long” 
man Ltd , New Delhi, p 50 


12 I Satya Sundaram ‘Open Book Examinations Myth 
and Reality’, Journal of Indian Education, September 1981 
NCERT New Delhi 


13 Saral K. Chattery: (Ed 1970) Student Participation The 
C L.C , Madras 


14 UNESCO (Paris, 1972) Learning to be (The World of 
Education Today and Tomorrow) Indian Edition Sterling 
Publishers, New Delhi, p. 75. ^ 
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of a defective educational system Even the old ofiés 
cannot remain uninfluenced bv the society which is 
highly polluted True, they are more interested in 
making money through private tuitions than imn 
training the youth on the right lines. A teacher will 
soon become a back number 1f he ıs not constantly 
in touch with the latest developments 1n his field of 
specialisation Yet, reading habits among teachers 
are poor and they seldom make use of the library 

No wonder, the quest for knowledge ts a 1are thing 
among our teaching community As rightly observed 
by V V John ‘Nothing could be more unwholesome 
jn a university than having to learn from those who 
have stopped learning 745 


It must be admitted that all educational reforms 
invariably place higher responsibilities on both 
teachers and students This 1s one reason why even 
teachers oppose educational reforms But, how long 
can these reforms be postponed? The educational 
system cannot, and should not, remain static when 
the society as a whole is experiencing rapid changes . 
When a sense of responsibility and dedication 1s 
absent even among the teachers, we cannot blame 
the students for their irresponsible behaviour on 
the campus. The truth 1s that the teachers, politi- 
cians and elders have set a bad example to our 
students 

The educational crisis 1s due to the fact. that 
those who directly influence education are behaving 
in a non-cooperative fashion To quote Theodore 
Brameld ‘What actually happens to education in 
times of ciisis ıs not, then, that all the teachers and 
other representatives of education join forces 
Rather, they tend to fall into opposing camps They 
polarize ... So there 1s within education itself a state 
of conflict that 1s symptomatic of the condition of 
the wider culture 716 i 


The future task has been well summed up by the 
UNESCO publication which we have already 
quoted “Link education to life, associate it with 
concrete goals, establish a close relationship between 
society and economy, invent or rediscover an edu: 
cation system that fits its surroundings surely 
this is where the solution must be sought’1? The 
major task of education is rightly described as 
teaching people how to learn, how to cope with 
change #8 Unless we reorient the educational system 
to meet the requirements of a changing society, not 
only are we wasting precious financial resources, 
but also creating a vast army of frustrated educated 
youth 
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Roots of enervation 


SATISH SABERWAL 


NUMBER of universities: 20 in 
1947, 87 ın 1972, with 18 more 
institutions awarding comparable 
degrees. Enrolment of university 
students, less than 04 million in 
1950-51, over 3 1 million in 1970-71. 
In my field, sociology, Bombay and 
Lucknow were the two university 
departments 1n 1947. By 1977, over 
50 universities and scores of colleges 
were engaged 1n awarding degrees of 
MA and beyond in sociology In 
1976-77, 443 students were renorted- 
ly set for Ph D. in sociology! 


1 On universities, JN Kaul, Higher 
education m India 1951-71 (1974, Simla, 
Indian Institute of Advanced Study), on 
sociology, MS A Rao, Introduction, in 
each of 3 vols of A survey of research in 
sociology and social anthropology ‘(Sponsor 
ICSSR), 1974, Bombay, Popular Praka- 
shan, and University Grants Commission, 
Report on the status of teaching of sociology 
and social anthropology, Part II Regtonal 
Reports (M S A Rao Committee report), 
and UGC, Unversity development m 
India, Basic facts and figures 1972-73 to 
1976-77, Pt 1, See C Postgraduate and 


research enrolment 


For a country of India's size, the 
numbers are not large in themselves 
If we are 1n difficulties, it 15 because 
the university system has expanded 
by way more of bricks and mortar 
than of setting and enforcing the 
norms of scholarly performance at 
various levels We know the reasons 
for this headlong growth During 
the colonial period, a new intelli- 
gentsia had come to be formed slow- 
ly, principally through the univer- 
sity education of students from older 
urban groups, and it had taken 
administrative and political reins 
over from the colonial power 
Hence, the belief 1n higher education 
as the key to opportunity, turned 
into a politically effective demand: 
for larger governmentally funded 
facilities for higher education The 
poor, industrious child, studying 


This essay  recasts 
material from two others, due to appear 
in the PUCL Bulletin, New Delhi, and the 
Swedish anthropological journal, Ethnos. 
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under the street lamp, and making 
good in life this image hes behind 
expectations of mobility through 
higher education It would cost the 
student and his family very little 


I, the ideal university ıs an 1nsti- 
tution that seeks to set its young 
minds on the road to autonomous 
enquiry, howevei, only a few colleges 
or universities in. India have been 
able to apply themselves to the task 
seriously During the colonial 
period, most of these institutions 
had been located in metropolitan 
and other large urban centres. The 
young mind received some stimulus 
not only from formal instruction 
but also from the city’s unusual 
social diversity and from the hubbub 
of the national movement and the 
like The recent mushrooming of 
‘higher’ education brings 1t closer 
to the student's home in the village 
or the smaller town Student and 
teacher alike may remain in its 
parochial grip, and the 1nstitution's 
resouices — as wellas sights — are 
setlower A university degree may 
here be equated with rote learning 
from a few dull text books — pro- 
vided the examinations are conduct- 
ed honestly. 


From the rather weak bases estab- 
lished under colonial aegis, admit- 
tedly remote from sustained, crea- 
tive enquiry we have had this 
enormous growth Yet, a university 
is — or ought to be — a complex 
institution, working through gradu- 
ally learned individual routines and 
supportive, shared norms Few of 
us have found the leisure to deter- 
mine and to learn such habits the 
avalanche of institutions has been 
much too swift for such delibera- 
tion That is to say, the critical 
judgements 1n the public domain — 
the press, the legislatures, within the 
academia — have not been seasoned 
enough to persuade us to make such 
deliberation routine. The conse- 
quences are plain for all to see 


These may be seen most starkly 
in the kind of behaviour at least 
some academics get away with in 
relation to their colleagues and 
their students. In a certain northern 
university, a member of the selec- 
tion committee for making faculty 
appointments may find his car tyres 
deflated; if he misses the selection 


committee meeting thus, his known 
preference for a rival would not 
help the latter! At another univer- 
sity some years ago, after I had 
given a seminar, none of the fifty 
or more students would utter a 
word, The Professor in the depart- 
ment was chairing the meeting and 
said that the students would not 
ask a question in ‘The Professor’s’ 
presence. I learned subsequently 
that this awesomé image of The Pro- 
fessor was cultivated carefully by 
his wife, who was also on the 
faculty. 


In yet another university, another 
Professor was requested by a, senior 
student to arrange seminars by the 
various faculty members so that the 
students, as well as the faculty, 
might know what research the 
teachers had been doing This Pro- 
fessor agreed with the request in 
principle but said that such seminars 
might present faculty members 
with ego problems! The student was 
too polite to ask why the Professor 
had sponsored these worthies for 
faculty positions in the first place 
A university teacher secured a fellow- 
ship for an undeserving cousin by 
manipulating the marks given, the 
subsequent agitation by students 
kept the department closed for more 
than a month. 


A large majority of academics do 
stay well clear of such mus: 
demeanours, yet situations of this 
kind are common and well known, 
and we are often not able to check 
such gross lapses from propriety 
Otherwise responsible academics 
may even suggest that such postures 
are immune to external scrutiny on 
grounds of academic autonomy! 
Such has been our failure to estab- 
lish norms in these matters, and to 
enforce them in relation to our- 
selves — even in the most eminent 
of institutions — that when a hither- 
to quiescent group of students or 
younger colleagues bestirs itself, its 
pugnacity is often felt ın wanton 
abandon 


We do invest enormous energies 
in jockeying for small gains, of 
material advantage and of social 
domination 1n academia, or — given 
the attritions of this process — in 
settling scores with colleagues and 
others, Intellectual enervation — 


loss of vigour — and this pervasive 
bickering, these two elements go to- 
gether Tentatively I would suggest 
that these express in academia a 
very widespread syndrome of diffi- 
culties im contemporary Indian 
society To this syndrome I now 
turn 


1l. issue 18 large Put simply, I 
think we 1n India today have extra- 
ordinary difficulties first in coping 
with cenflict in orderly ways and, 
second, in evolving and maintaining 
anything like an impersonal norma- 
tive order These are very general 
elements which may be seen in 
millions of acts and situations An 
Impersonal normative order 1s at 
stake, for example, in maintaining 
the sequence in a queue, m exer- 
cising one's Judgement for admis- 
sions to the university. objectively, 
in making an IAS probationer 
accept a basic social code, or in 
enforcing the code for the height of 
buildings ın an area, regardless of 
the wealth or power of the M P. 
Who presses for a hotel that would 
be taller With such impersonal 
codes we seem to have enormous 
difficulties, and [ return to this 
matter below. 


One need not illustrate the variety 
of possible levels of, and contexts 
for, conflict 1n the daily round What 
is not always understood (even 
among academics!) is that disagree- 
ment — and therefore arguments 
and a measure of conflict — these 
are an essential part of any reason- 
ably actrve academic field. Where 
these debates do not conform to 
the historically defined and gene 
rally accepted ground rules, how- 
ever, argument does sink into 
personal bickering, and where, for 
fear of such personal bickering, 
academics refrain from publicly 
evaluating — commenting on, res- 
ponding to — each other's work, 
the academic process ıs reduced to 
being soliloquies of the deaf 
Debate, and associated conflict of 
ideas, of alternative interpretations 
often of necessarily sparse and 
ambiguous evidence — these are 
the heart of the matter; but we have 
difficulty in engaging in serious 
debate on any sustained basis Why? 


Our difficulties in coping with 
conflict in a restrained and orderly 


manher ate general, not limited to 
academics alone, and so its expla- 
nation too has to be in terms wider 
than just the academic situation. I 
suggest that these are rooted in our 
inheritance by way of styles for 
handling disagreements and con- 
flicts Briefly, I see these styles in 


(1) the ideology of hierarchy, 
which legitimised acts of aggression 
(explicit or implicit) from top down, 
and strongly disapproved of coun- 
ter-aggression upwards, 1t would act 
to suppress much potential conflict, 


(2) the consigning of the vast 
bulk of disputes to the relatively 
private realms of kindred, caste, 
and village — with their panchayats 
and ad hoc procedures; 


(3) the intervention of the big 
man, the man of power, acting 1n 
terms of his personal judgement, 
not of a generally applicable public 
code, a variation on this would be 
the recourse to the panchayat of an 
area's dominant caste, by dispu- 
tants of other castes, and, when all 
else failed, 


(4) recourse to the force of arms 
It will be noticed that none of these 
styles 1s appropriate to academic 
contention, and the first three have 
been disintegrating even ın their 
original realms in recent decades 


dus is howevei a rather diffe- 
rent tradition of handling conflict to 
be considered. It grew and took 
shape in Europe over two millennia, 
the curious will find some of its 
facets considered 1n the uncomplet- 
ed masterwork of the German socio- 
logist, Max Weber, Economy and 
Society (tr 1968), especially the last 
chapter in ıt The reference 1s to 
the possibility of formulating imper- 
sonal, ‘rational’ codes, in the light 
of individual and wider experience, 
codes applicable evenly for everyone 
concerned. This cultural device, 
1elevant wherever there 1s the pos- 
sibility of conflict, developed slowly 
in a particular social and historical 
context, and 1f we have serious diffi- 
culties im working ın its logic, the 
reasons seem to lie in the very diffe- 
rent logic which comes to us from 
our social heritage, and especially 
the caste system 
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If this latter is sometimes thought 
to be the sociologists’ private obses- 
sion (delusion?), rather than an in- 
stitution which has exercised a deci- 
sive influence in shaping our past, 
and in many ways our present, the 
reason lies in the particular cast of 
sociological enquiries hitherto in 
India. These have concerned the 
framework of groups in local com- 
munities and, following Louis 
Dumont, the structure of the tradi- 
tional ideology of the caste system, 
but we have not tried very hard to 
trace the implications of this 1deo- 
logy and this social frame for the 
larger historical issues Establishing 
these wider connexions will have to 
await another occasion, here Í can 
go only into the implications of the 
caste system for academia In doing 
this, I. take for granted the reader's 
familiarity with the principles of 
hierarchy, of segmentation, separat- 
ing caste groups from each other, 
and of the segments’ autonomy for 
internal matters in the caste system. 


Y, be sure, in recent generations 
the caste system has been undergo- 
ing some erosion, the more so in the 
urban, large scale social universe of 
modern institutions This e some- 
times called the ‘caste-free’ sector of 
Indian society The designation 1s 
rather optimistic, for a great many 
in this sector too continue com- 
monly to be embedded intensely in 
active, far-reaching ties of kinship 
— and therefore usually of caste 
Furthermore, as the universities 
have spiead away from the metro- 
politan centres, growing numbers of 
students with strong embeddedness 
of this sort have passed through 1n- 
stitutions whose own style has sel- 
dom been different enough or 
strong enough to undo effectively 
the embedding from the long years 
of one’s earlier life In time, some 
of the students become teachers 


Consequently, one’s caste affilia- 
tion may come to bear more or less 
explicitly on one’s academic for- 
tunes. The criteria of performance 
or potential may be surrendered 1n- 
formally to an academic's loyalties 
to kin, castemates, and the hike, this 
happens in academic relations with 
both students and colleagues more 
than occasionally, cleaving into the 
impersonality of intellectual dis- 
course and judgement. In order to 


neutralise the implied tendency to- 
wards informal closure in favour of 
groups which have had a headstart, 
some States reserve statutorily a 
large fraction of academic appoint- 
ments for one or another caste 


group. 


Karnataka reserves 68% of these 
for six specified caste groups A 
professorship in Chemistry may re- 
quire membership in, say, ‘Back- 
ward Community’ or ‘Special 
Group’ as a necessary qualification 
in addition to the academic degrees 
Only 32% of the positions there are 
open to ‘general merit’? Since the 
matching of subjects with social 
categories thus 1s difficult, ad hoc 
adjustments become necessary fora 
great many appointments, and the 
politics of caste lobbies dominates 
the universities How the gain in 
distributive Justice should be deter- 
mined, and how it should be set 
against the loss in the criteria inter- 
nal to academia —to these questions 
there 1s no easy answer 


T.. continuing heritage of the 
caste system shapes our conscious- 
ness in a variety of ways, which I 
can consider here only illustrattvely 
There are, first, the forms of social 
relationships characteristic of our 
traditional society I count three 


(1) the very intensive, multi- 
stranded kinds of relationships with- 
in the extended family, caste and 
the like, and a comparable order of 
intimacy ıs sometimes recreated in 
factional groups in academia, poli- 
tics and elsewheie, 


(2) the relatively distant, stereo- 
typed relationships with those of 
other castes within one’s own vil- 
lage, with one’s in-laws, especially 
for rural men in North India, or the 
relationships during a visit to a 
pilgrimage centre, and 


(3) the vertical relationships held 
together basically by the king’s fiat, 
such as those between say Aurang- 
zeb’s mansabdars 


What we do not learn 1s the habit 
of growing into relationships open- 
endedly, on a basis of mutuality, in 


2 Dr N Jayaram, Bangalore Univer- 


sity, very kindly supplied me with the 


data 
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terms of a shared normative order. 
Like 1t or not, this latter 1s virtually 
the only possible basis for creative 
relationships between academic col- 
leagues, regardless of their formal 
status I fully realise the gravity of 
the position I am taking for build- 
ing an academic community of 
equals, there is very little support 
from the principal kinds of our 
inherited social relationships — and 


of associated 1deas 
A 


E foregoing may be put another 
way In the Indian tradition, says 
the anthropologist, Louis Dumont, 
when the person 3s identified with the 
group consistently, one has been 
expected to subordinate one’s judge- 
ment and one’s interests to those of 
the group The group here would 
refer to the first type of relationship 
noted above At issue, it seems to 
me, may be not the coercion of the 
person by the group but happy 
surrender Children who are not 
brought up so as to act independent- 
ly, to exercise autonomous judge- 
ment, may not as adults wish to act 
independently And ( by chance or 
willfulness they come to act thus, 
they may not be able to bring to 
their judgement the discipline, and 
the habits of learning closely from 
experience, such as are essential for 
autonomous action ? 


In similar vein the psychoanalyst, 
Sudhir Kakar, comments on the 
general Indian preference for close 
social relationships, despite consi- 
derable costs in terms of personal 
autonomy. Neither the traditions 
of ideas we have inherited, 1t would 
seem, nor the way most of us grow 
up in childhood and youth, encour- 
age us to think and to act indepen- 
dently. 


The habits of mind and Society 
arising 1n the caste system seem to 
influence the academic process in 
several less obvious, though not less 
powerful ways too, but I shall dis- 


cuss only one of these here It will 


3 This 1s inadequate Individual auto- 
nomy 1s a specific historical idea It grew 
in Europe, reaching a climax in late 18th 
century Germany, its sweep including 
philosophy (Kant), literature. (Goethe), 
and much else within and outside the uni- 
versities, part of a vast cultural movement 
See Charles Taylor; Hegel, 1975, Cam- 
bridge University Press, Chapter 1 This 
large theme cannot be pursued here. 


be remembered that the caste sys- 
tem organises social diversity so as 
to confine a person to very limited 
segments of that social reality, and 
this social construction acts too on 
the human impulses to explore the 
universe both physically and idea- 
tionally In Basil Bernstein’s terms‘, 
persons growing up 1n such a milieu 
tend to function with a restricted, 
rather than an elaborated linguistic 
code, it predisposes individuals to 
make do with a limited range of 
ideas 


T same restrictedness follows 
from poverty Insofar as the un:- 
verse of new economic opportunity 
is controlled tightly by a small capi- 
talist class and that of the modern 
institutions has tended to be concen- 
trated in metropolitan centres and 
some other exceptionally endowed 
areas, the older socially constrictive 
tendency may be reinforced for most 
by poverty and by the generally 
scarce access to both economic 
opportunity and to the modern 
institutional sectors One may well 
clamber through college and univer- 
sity, perhaps becoming a university 
teacher, yet continue with a serious 
sense of inadequacy in the open 
realm of 1deas And feeling inade- 
quate, how does one challenge 
young minds? 


Our difficult — may I say, desper- 
ate? — academic situation has 
numerous other facets but the point 
has perhaps been made Ifin terms 
of the inescapably western standards 
of academic conduct — inescapable, 
for there are no other — our habits 
seem at times to border on the 
bizarre, the explanation 1s to be 
found not in the oddity of this per- 
son or that but in the cultural tradi- 
tions, the social institutions, and 
the psychological dispositions which 
are part of us — all this in a hostile 
economic setting, which I have not 
considered here Exceptionally 
endowed individuals do manage 
now and then to defy the enervation 
which ultimately arises in. this heri- 
tage, yet this enervation 1s a serious 
matter, and we have to take its full 
measure if the long journey neces- 
sary for overcoming ıt 1s not to be 


lost 1n the wastes of purposelessness. 


4 Cited in Mary Douglas, Natural 
Symbols (1970, Penguin). 
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NORMAN DAHL, the first pro- 
gramme leader of the Kanpur- 
Indo-American Programme that 
gave four millon dollars towards 
equpment and books, and pro- 
vided for more than a hundred 
American professors from a con- 
sortium of nine American univer- 
sities ın setting up the Indian Insti- 
tute of Technology at Kanpu, 
summarised the achievement when 
he observed that IIT/Kanpur ‘has 
been an irrelevant factor in the 
industrial and social progress in 
India ... a kind of isolated island 
of academic excellence but not part 
of the mainstream of India’s deve- 
lopment.’ Pursuit of ‘academic 
excellence’ and ‘high technology’ 
removed from specific social con- 
text and at great expense to the 
national exchequer, when seriously 
done, may lead to publications in 
international journals or may bring 
honour and recognition in western 
‘academic circles and even promo- 
tions in academic institutions in the 
country. But such a pursuit will 
\ 
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contribute little. towards the crea- 
tion of scientific and technical skills 
appropriate to the needs of the 
country that are not ever perceived. 


Oakley, the last programme leader 
of the Kanpur-Indo-American Pro- 
gramme, during lus recent vsit, 
announced to a proud ‘audience 
that IIT/Kanpur students face no 
technological background, problems’ 
of adjustment in MIT, one of the 
foremost symbols of ‘high techno- 
logy’ 1n the West and the same 
students show considerable ' enthusi- 
‘asm ‘when, possibly for the - first 
time in their education, they are 
exposed to the ideas of growth of 
‘technology and its relation to per: 
‘ceived technological needs’ specific 
‘to a country. That we should learn 
(do we?) of our failure of percep- 
‘tion from our American friends can 
only underscore our intellectual 
bankruptcy. 

In a decadent society, what 1s true 
of one social institution ıs roughly 
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‘true of another comparable institu- 
tion Hair-spliting arguments and 
a jumble of statıstıcs can be and 
indeed are offered to ‘show’ how 
lIT/Bombay distinctively differs 
from HT/Madras m respect of its 
hierarchy, or how there 1s a ‘marked 
in-breeding in faculty recruitment 
at IIT/Kharagpur in contrast with 
IIT/Kanpur, or how much more 
voluminous is the publishing acti- 
vity at I[T/Delhi than at other 
IITs, or how much large: ıs the 
quantum of sponsored research/ 
consultancy work at one place than 
elsewhere Within their limited 
frames, the arguments could cer- 
tainly be legitimate and the statis- 
tics may even be true. But it ıs our 
contention that much as the benefits 
of education cannot be quantified 
in terms of the specific topics that 
are included in a prescribed pro- 
gramme of study, the ethos of edu- 
cational institutions of a society 
elude assessment in terms of ber, 
archy, number of citation indices, 
in breeding coefficients, research 
funds etc , important as they are 


M, cover, in a society where the 
rulers equate authority with power 
aud the ruled mistake anarchy as 
concerted opposition to oppression, 
once relevant institutional mecha- 
nisms can become the means for 
self-aggrandisement and subversion 
Absence of hierarchy may merely 
be a symptom of the loss of credi- 
bility, a policy of no-inbreeding 
could be a sure mechanism to recruit 
culturally-compatible types from 
North-American universities. A lar- 
ger publication list may hide co- 


“operative games, unshared labora- 


tory fac:lities, an effective scheme 
of extortion from student slave- 
labour and many other things. 
Large project funds may reveal 
mutual back-scratching or connec- 
tions at the right places or an 
anxiety as well as a need of the 
sponsors to distribute funds to boost 
their own activity indices. The 
establishments of education, science 
and technology, thanks to the 
American innovation of salesman- 
Scientist, are as much commercial 
as any other And, after all, if 
nothing can succeed like success, 
surely nothing decays like decay 
either. 


Higher educational institutions, 
which have always been derided as 
ivory towers and sought after as 
sanctuaries of modern societies, 
successfully and readily transform 
themselves, in a decadent society, 
into a combine’ of babel towers of 
petty minded noises for privileges 
and subversive centres for the large- 
scale commercial production of 
unabashed conformists The elitist 
and expert character of the higher 
educational institbtions 1s a guaran- 
tee to their successful metamor- 
phosis. Their hoarse cries for auto- 
nomy are as false as the efforts of 
the State to undermine their auto- 
nomy are true and successful. No 
worthwhile government grants auto- 
nomy to businessmen. Governmen- 
tal contempt for the ‘intellectuals’ of 
this country 1s understandable. 


La. several other less developed 
countries, India with its colonial 
past, uncritically premised that 
rapid development of modern sci- 
ence and technology on the lines 
pursued and prescribed by develop- 
ing countries is possible and 1s indis- 
pensable for achieving the goals of 
the economic and social well-being 
ofits teeming millions The scien- 
tific policy resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India, 1958, proclaimed the 
following as some of its aims; 


— to foster, promote and sustain 
by appropriate means the culti- 
vation of science and scientific 
research in all its aspects — 
pure, applied and educational, 


— to ensure adequate supply, 
within the country, of research 
scientists of the highest quality 
and to recognize their work as 
an important component of the 
strength of the nation, 


— to encourage and initiate with 
all possible speed, programmes 
for the training of scientific and 
technical personnel on a scale 
adequate to fulfil the country's 
needs 1n science and education, 
agriculture and industry and 
defence, 


— jn general, to secure for.the 
people of the country all the 
benefits that can accrue from 
the acquisition and application 
of scientific knowledge, 


The ‘leap-frogging’ approach 
ignored Professor Blackett’s warning 
that ‘unless the social and political 
structure of the country 1s such as 
to put economic growth on high 
priority, neither education, nor 
management skills, nor capital, nor 
science and technology, nor all toge- 
ther, will raise the living standards 
of the mass of population.’ In fact, 
scientists, technologists, academic 
sociologists, planners and politicians 
alike, considered that any explora- 
tion of the relationship between 
economic growth through modern 
science and technology and the pre- 
vailing socio political and economic 
1nstitutions in a given country was 
an ideologically based defective dis- 
course that somehow tarnished the 
pristine purity and ahistoric objec- 
tivity of scientific truths. To them, 
doing the ‘highest quality’ scientific 
research meant imitating what was 
being done 1n the big-money, high- 
technology laboratories of the deve- 
loped West 


T, the framers of the science 
policy, meagreness of the financial 
resources available did not imply a 
basic incoherence between provid- 
ing for expensive, sophisticated 
equipment required to' maintain, 
within the country, the world's third 
largest force of scientific and tech- 
nical personnel and the objectives of 
fulfilling the country's needs and of 
securing for the people of the coun- 
try all the benefits from the pursuit 
of science and technology. May be 
1t did, and perhaps they knew their 
priorities. Are not the careers of a 
few Fellows of the Royal Society 
engaged in frontier research more 
inspiring than the humdrum  happr- 
ness and elementary education of 
thousands of gulhbles? Is not the 
budding scientist of today the science 
policy maker and adviser to the 
cabinet committee of tomorrow? 
Who can say that the establishment 
of science does not seek power? 


The establishment of the All-India 
Council of Education in 1946, of 
the scientific-manpower committee 
in 1947, of the 28 CSIR laboratories 
between 1950-60, of the scientific 
advisory committee in 1956, of the 
department of Atomic Energy in 
1950, and the Government's taking 
over the, responsibility of running 


TIFR in 1955, the creation of many 
néw universities under the auspices 
of the UGC and the appointment 
of the Sarkar Committee for setting 
up higher technological institutions 
are incipient expressions for render- 
ing State power technocratic The 
scientifid policy resolution of 1958 
is the first draft manifesto of a post- 
independent India’s new elite who 
sought, rapid economic growth 
through massive industrialisation 
whose benefits, they thought, would 
somehow trickle down to the illt- 
erate, unskilled, unproductive, tradi- 
tion bound millions without their 
creative involvement 1n the process 
of change. 


ML, estos alone cannot capture 
power To acquire and retain power, 
modern societies must e'ther seize 
the existing cultural apparatus and 
consciousness industries or create 
new ones The then existing ‘con- 
ventional educational institutions 
and traditional steel, textile, chem:- 
cal and electrical industries are too 
resistant to change and too familiar 
to serve as effective cultural ‘appa- 
ratus and consciousness industries 
Only the new higher technical, educa- 
tional institutions, medical schools, 
advanced centres for mathematics, 
physics, socivlogy, etc, can absorb 
the spirit of the nuclear age, electro- 
nic revolution, space era, biological 
warfare, Weberian bureaucracy, 
modern management and set cul- 
tural trends for >the rest of the 
society Only modern science and 
technology-based electronic, aero- 
space, nuclear and computer indus- 
tries/laboratories capable of produc- 
ing wonder toys like video-games, 
colour television receivers, satellites 
and atom 'bombs can usurp the 
consciousness of the hungry millions 
who can then be trusted to remain 
hopeful of a better future tomorrow 
and can later be blamed for escalat- 
ing their expectations that are not 
backed-up by competence More- 
over, the realistic compulsions of 
balance of payments, defence needs 
and pressures for increased indul- 
gence by the affluent sections of the 
society call for the setting up of 
such industries 


It 1s 1n the above context, as a 
follow-up of the science policy re- 
solution, that Parlament proudly 


passed the ‘Institute of Technology 
Act 1961” which declared the five 
IITs at Bombay, Delhi, Kanpur, 
Kharagpur and Madras as institu- 
tions of national importance If the 
intentions. of scientific policy were 
ambiguous with respect to ‘highest 
quality’, ‘country’s needs’ and ‘all 
benefits for the people’, they were 
made manifestly clear when the act 
charged these institutions with the 
following ‘duties’ 


— to provide for instruction and 
research in such branches of 
engineering and technology, 
science and arts as the institute 
may think fit and for advance- 
ment of learning and dissemi 
nation of knowledge in such 
branches, 


— to co-operate with educational 
or other institutions in any part 
of the world having objects 
wholly or partly similar to 
those of the institute by ex- 
change of teachers and scholars 
and generally in such manner 
as may be conducive to their 


common objects. 


to serve as the cultural 
apparatus, the five technological 
instiiu-ions take their job seriously, 
act ‘as they think fit” and emerge as 
efficient centres of subversion They 
are subversive because they divorce 
content, emphasis and balance bet- 
ween different fields of study of 
higher education from the country’s 
indigenous culture and the nation’s 
economic development. They are 
subversive because they seek to 
create a nation of imitation human 
beings, and in the words of the 
Islamicist, Mehmet Akif, ‘People of 
a nation, whose religion 1s imitation, 
whose world 1s imitation, whose 
customs are imitation, whose dress 
is imitation, whose greetings and 
language are imitation, in short 
whose everything is imitation are 
clearly themselves mere imitation 
human beings, and can on no 
account make up a social group and 
hence cannot survive ' IITs may or 
may not be islands of academic ex- 
cellence but they surely qualify to 
be called islands of imitation Ind- 
eed, one of the IITs, not altogether 
undeservedly, is sometimes envious- 
ly referred to as the latest addition 
to the States of the USA. 


Subversion starts with the joint 
entrance examination held at centres 
spread all over the country Every 
year, out of the more than 50,000 
candidates who compete for admis- 
sion into the B Tech. programmes, 
the top-most 1000 or so successful 
candidates, hence-forth to be called 
the ‘cream of the nation’ and pam- 
peied, are selected and distributed 
about equally among the five IITs 
The examination 1s of a good stan- 
dard and, barring one or two Ins- 
tances of malpractices, selection is 
based strictly on merit However, 
the examination administered. in 
English medium confers an unuue 
advantage on students with urban 
and public school backgrounds The 
upper middle class origins of these 
bright recruits facilitates their easy 
conversion into unashamed caree- 
rists whose success, in the light of 
the training they have  1ecerved, 
clearly depends on their unflinching 
advocacy of and support for more 
and more big-science and high- 
technology 


Aloma 1973, the rulers of the 
country, 1n their periodic uncon- 
vincing expression of concern for 
the disadvantaged scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes imposed on 
unwilling IITs a 20% reservation of 
seats for SC/ST students whose cul- 
tural and inadequate academic 
backgrounds created more problems 
than were hoped to be solved by the 
reservation policy For one thing, 
the ill-conceived creation of new 
ghettos cannot solve old problems 


and, for another, academic deficien- ° 


cies cannot be made up overnight 
even when sincere efforts are made 
by all concerned which certainly 1s 
rarely the case The reservation 
policy was thoroughly opposed at 
the time by all but one of the [ITs 
Rumour has ıt that the [ITs which 
were opposed to the policy sugges- 
ted that the IIT which seemed in- 
different to the opposition. should 
handle the four 20% shares of the 
other IITs and be converted into a 
100% SC/ST IIT Automatic eligu- 
bility of SC/ST students to scholar- 
ships was resented by regular stu- 
dents until they were restored their 
Jost scholarship amounts The conti- 
nuing presence of a sizeable num- 
ber of SC/ST students struggling 
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to coinplete a five year prograinme 
in their eighth year of residence 
constitutes a source of several 
irritations which the IITs, with all 
their expert counselling services, 
slow-paced programmes, have not 
been able to cope with 


E post-graduate students with 
a Strength that fluctuates with the 
job market from anywhere between 
800 to 1000 from year to year, and 
from one IIT to another, like the 
SC/ST students, aie not IIT's prized 
possessions A majority of them 
come with non-11T backgrounds 
and would not qualify for admis- 
sion on grounds of their academic 
suitability or enthusiasm for scho- 
larly pur.uits There 15 a close con- 
necuon between the practice of 
admitting substandard students and 
the somewhat widespread belief 
among the faculty that their career 
prospects perilously depend on the 
numerical strength of students 
whose thesis work they vigorously 
compete to supervise 


In spite of the sizeable scholar- 


"ships ranging from Rs 600 to Rs 


900 per month and various other 
inducements like research assistant- 
ships, married-student accommo- 
dation, Quality Improvement Pro- 
gramme and Faculty Impiovement 
Programme, the quality of the stu- 
dents who aie attracted to graduate 
studies continues to be low And 
among those who join, depending 
on the disciplines and post-gradua- 
tion job prospects, anywhere bet- 
ween 20 to 55 per cent drop out of 
the programmes Even the relaxa- 
tion of once tight regulations to 
restrict external registration of those 
working 1n industries/research labo- 
ratories, or the introduction of one 
year post graduate diploma courses 
have not helped So much so that 
last year, a government appointed 
review committee on post-gradu- 
ate education. and research in 
engineering and technology headed 
by Prof Nayudamma, in its des- 
pair, thought it fit to recommend 
‘It should be mandatory to pres- 
cribe post-gradua'e degree as the 
minimum qualification for recruit- 
ment to many positions in the 
engineering profession in industry, 
R & D organisations, Electricity 
Boards, PWDs, Post & Telegraphs, 


Ki 


Railways etc” Not satisfied with 
such a recommendation, the com- 
mittee went on to demand that ‘the 
government should impose require- 
ments on industry and government 
departments to sponsor their engin- 
eers and technologists for post- 
graduate education and research in 
the respective areas of their interest ` 


What does all this amount to? 
Does it mean that the eminent 
scientists and technologists of the 
country are in no mood to concede 
that their ‘finding’ that ‘post-gradu- 
ate education and research in the 
country during the past three de- 
cades, has done quite a lot of good 
to national development’ 1s more a 
matter of compulsive w.sh fulfilment 
than reality? Or 1s 1t the case that 
the authoritarian face of modern 
science and technology 1s showing 
up? 


The instructional part of the 
academic programmes in the IITs, 
at least at the undergraduate level, 
compares favourably with the best 
Institutions in the world. Only the 
contents and emphasis are totally 
divorced from the» specific social 
context of !the country in which 
they are embedded Teachers, by 
and large, take their teaching 
seriously and do a competent job 
of it Examinations, assignments 
and tutorial sessions are conducted 
with enthusiasm and seriousness. 


Consistent with the philosophy 
that the IITs are to serve as the 
cultural] apparatus for spreading the 
power base of modern science and 
technology, undergraduate students 
in the first half of their programme 
are given a comprehensive exposure 
to the basic principles of science 
and engineering sciences In a fast 
changing world of technological 
fashions, this so-called science-based 
engineering education approach 1s 
envisaged to help increase the obso- 
lescence period of a graduating 
student Even in the latte: half of a 
students programme of study of 
relevant professional subjects, the 
emphasis 1s more on principles and 
theory than on concrete familiarity 
with specific technological practices. 
A debate about relative balance or 
the lack of it, which forms one 


basis of a continuing mutual mis-, 


trust between educational institu- 


tions and industries even in indus- 
trially advanced countries, 1s really 
an attenuated version of the moie 
fundamenta] problem of subordinat- 
mg the pursuit of science and 
technology to the critically evaluated 
needs of a society f 

When this more basic issue 1s 
ignored or dismissed as being 1deo- 
logical in nature by the framers of 
the science policy and planners of 
education, 1s it any wonder that 
review committees come up with 
recommendations like the ones refer- 
red to above or even with prescrip- 
tions such as the following? — 
“Government should impose re- 
quirements on industry as well as on 
post-graduate institutions to colla- 
borate with each other The ten 
dency on the part of the industry to 
look to the advanced countries for 
technical know-how should be dis- 
couraged Tax should be levied on 
any know-how imported from out- 
side. A research cess should be lev- 
ied (if necessary through legislative 
action) on each industry A 133 per 
cent tax deduction should be allow- 
ed on all payments/contributions/ 
investments made by industry to 
promote post-graduate education 
and research.” Pi 


Me 


he post-graduate programmes at 
both the PhD and M Tech levels 
require thesis/project work in addi- 
tion to course work The standard 
of this activity 1s best summarised 
by the comments of the Nayudamma 
review committee ‘post-graduate 
programmes can survive only ona 
strong R & D base Unfortunately, 
a good amount of research work 
going on in ihe country 18 without 
review and accountability Most of 
the work 1s done under western 
perspectives and on borrowed ideas 
and relates to fashion-oriented pro- 
blems which are totally out of the 
Indian context There is urgent 
need to take deliberate action to 
prevent enormous waste of re-ources 
on repetitive and irrelevant research 
projects Academic research should 
emphasize work done in the context 
of socio-economic development ? 


Western perspectives and fashion- 
oriented problems, needless to say, 
are more the preserve of the IITs 
than of other ‘lesser’ institutes, 
However, lest the above observa- 


tions of the national level review 
committee be interpreted to apply 
only to institutions other than the 
IITs, we reproduce below some 
‘guarded’ findings from a recent 
report of the post-graduate review 
committee of one of the IITs ‘There 
is a general consensus among the 
faculty that the standards of admis- 
sions to the post-graduate program- 
me have become lax Due to 
limitations of time in the QIP pro- 
gramme, it ıs generally felt that the 
quality of PhD programme has 
suffered Our review has revealed 
some weaknesses in the system The 
flexibility in the system has 1n. some 
cases led to a casual attitude about 
the M Tech thesis The present 
system of M Tech thesis examina- 
tion at a time when a student 1s 
virtually packing up to go is not 
conducive to critical appraisal of 
the thesis The freedom to float 
new post-graduate courses has led to 
proliferation of courses ' 
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A he cream of the nation, as the 
IIT undergraduates are called, are 
indeed a bright lot Given their 
urban, upper-middle class back- 
ground and the mere achievement 
oriented goals set for them by their 
parents and educators, given the 
raw reality of undeserving success 
that unquestioning compliance can 
bring, in a very definitive sense, 
their tragic surrender to the tempta- 
tions of Mephistopheles in the shape 
of modern science and technology 
should evoke more a feeling of 
horror at the oppressiveness of the 
system rather than a sense of self- 
rghteousness. The intensity of the 
identity crisis that some of the more 
sensitive among them go through 1s 
so shattering that they end up as 
drug addicts or nervous wrecks or 
worshippers of Ayn Rand, dogmatic 
Marxists or Maoists or drop-outs 
More frequently they get adjusted 
to reality and turn great optimisers 
They get lost in the maze of exami- 
nations, quizzes, good grades, 
movies, fun and the yearly outrages 
called ‘cultural festivals’. Above all, 
they look forward to going to the 
U.S.A. 


Years before they go, they dress 
yankee, talk yankee and behave 
yankee. A close 30 per cent of the 
top-most of the graduating students 


do end up in the land of honey and 


«milk, a sizeable number of them 


never to return, to pursue the noble 
cause of extending the frontiers of 
science and technology Of those 
who do not make the mark, an esti- 
mated 70 per cent, with all their 
mastery of science-based modern 
engineering knowledge, fit 1nto au 
assortment of managers, sales and 
marketing engineers, production 
executives 1n the profitable outfits 
of private enterprises that struggle 
to cater to the needs of the people 
Of the last 20 per cent of IIT pro- 
ducts, many scramble for secure 
positions in government owned 
industries/laboratories Those who 
do not even make that join the post- 
graduate programmes in the JITs 
to pursue scholarly work 


| UE responsibility towards 
shaping the concerns and value 
structure of the  impressionable 
youth 1s as great as the responsibi- 
lity of the society for preserving the 
freedom of the educator to dis- 
charge his/her role effectively But 
in a society where the limits of free- 
dom are determined by subservience 
to power and the validity of values 
1s to be arbitrated by their confor- 
mity to the ideological tenets of 
modern science and technology, 
freedom and values become empty 
words and get subverted by the very 
persons who are entrusted with the 
responsibility of promoting them 
Operationally, when values become 
empty words, it 1s easy for an 1n- 
dividual to reduce himself/herselt to 
a mere professional available to 
render service to the highest bidder 


As part of the cultural apparatus, 
as paid agents of modern science 
and technology, faculty members 
have abandoned their role as educa- 
tors in a developing country As 
professionals, they convert and use 
educational institutions as instru- 
ments for promoting their privileged 
contact with the West by vigorously 
advocating the adoption of -the 
latest technological structures of the 
West that are aimed at the creation 
of more needs rather than satisfac- 
tion of the pressing needs of the 
millions of this country With their 
‘high technology’ perceptual frame- 
work and training, they find it diffi- 
cult to explore creative socio-tech- 


nological alternatives to meet the 
requirements for sanitation, health, 
housing, food, energy, transporta- 
tion and communication of 500 
million ‘low-technology’ inhabitants 
in 600 thousand islands of darkness. 
Indeed, rarely ever are they even 
sensitive to the issue 


Given this stupendous failure of 
perception that 1s not even acknow- 
ledged, frequent jaunts abroad under 
the guise of ‘intellectual refuelling’ 
and discharge of the duty of ‘co- 
operating with educational or other 
institutions in any part of the world’ 
as provided for in the “Institute of 
Technology Act 1961’, can only 
mean a subversion of that act, par- 
ticipation in national and inter- 
national committees can only mean 
perpetuation of privilege, attendance 
in conferences and symposia 1s 
indistinguishable from mutual back- 
scratching, obtaining project funds 
for rural something or the other 
amounts to fraud and sycophancy. 
Academic activities not prompted 
by an honest concern for truth and 
sensitivity to inequity will sooner or 
later be questioned and it will be a 
terrible tragedy if, 1n the deluge that 
follows, the liberating role of edu- 
cational institutions gets washed 
away When that happens, educa- 
tional institutions. such as the IITs 
become centres of oppression 


mM workers of every elitist institu” 
tion in the country are like Harijans 
in many respects Their presence, 
no matter how intense 1s the desire. 
cannot be wished away But their 
existence has become insufferable to 
faculty, students, admunistrators 
and the government, particularly 
since the slaves have come to 1eco- 
gnize that the masters ought to be 
more grateful to them than they to 
the masters If the sight of a 
‘rotund’,  no-longer subservient 
mess-worker and the crude reality 
of ‘dozens of eggs and kilos of 
butter vanishing into thin air’ are 
sources of sleepless nights for stu- 
dents and faculty, ‘official’ inaugural 
lunches and unofficial benefits of 
large scale construction activities 
constitute platforms for the erosion 
of confidence ın authority 


At another level, whereas the 
faculty and students do perceive 
tangible evidence of benefits that 
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éan accrüe to them through their 
context-free pursuit of science and 
technology, the same cannot be said 
of workers The resulting feelings 
of marginality are often accentuated 
by the clumsy manoeuvres of an 
unimaginative administration, still 
steeped 1n the wisdom of Taylorean 
management principles, by the divi- 
sive and exploitative functioning of 
trade-union leaders and by the well- 
meaning rhetoric of a few ‘progres- 
sives’ who learn their radical politics 
along with their modern science and 
technology from the prescribed text- 
books published 1n the West 


One of the IITs, 1n its proposals 
for the sixth five year plan and in a 
tone that sounds almost confessional, 
notes that “The third component in 
an educational institution 1s the 
non-teaching staff, whose support 
can well determine the success of 
educational research programmes 
and the quality of life for the com- 
munity in the case of a residential 
campus such as the [ITs While 
it may not be possible to get this 
component excited or enthused 
about the great innovations in edu-, 
cation or frontier research going on 
at the IIT, it 1s all the same neces- 
sary to release their psychological 
energies for the common good . 
Many of the supporting staff are at 
the lower end of the wage structure 
and their needs are genuine In any 
case, to aspire 1s human, particul- 
arly in the surroundings in which 
one lives .. While putting together 
a first rate faculty and a pace-sett- 
ing educational programme were 
the focal points of the institute 1n 
its first decade, the problems of the 
non-teaching staff moved to the cen- 
, tre of the stage 1n the second decade 
” and demanded near full time atten- 
tion of the Institute administration ” 


Å ammstenos educational insti- 
tutions, at the best of times, 1s 'a 
difficult job The times we live in, 
even the administrators would con- 
cedé, are anything but the best. 


Like all administrators, the man- 
agers of the IITs declare their com- 
mitment to the maxim ‘that ad- 
ministration which administers least 
is the best ' The obvious discrepancy 
between their belief and practice 
they trace to the unreasonable atti- 
tudes of the administered. Just as 


the faculty would maintain that ex 
aminations are a necessary evil if 
only because most of the students 
are not responsible enough, the 
Board of Governors would argue 
that promotions for some and stag- 
nation for others are inevitable if 
everyone 1s to exert one's best As 
progressive administrators aided by 
the liberal attitudes of faculty and 
students, they would contend that 
permanency of jobs to mess workers 
in halls of residence is not condu- 
cive to discipline 


I. degrading effects of carrot 
and stick policies are best illustrated 
by the following not too infrequent 
incident that occurred a few years 
ago A faculty member who was 
later to become an elected repre- 
sentative On the Board of Governors 
ofan IIT, when approached to at- 
test his signature to an innocuous 
memorandum to the Board of 
Governors, while in total agreement 
with the spirit of the memorandum, 
pleaded his inability to put his sig- 
nature because his long-leave appli- 
cation for a jaunt abroad was going 
to be taken up for consideration the 
next day by. the authorities Do not 
the administrátors know what they 
are talking about when they point to 
the unreasonable attitudes of the 
governed or when they make bold 
to declaie that elections are not 
democratic? / 


Examples could be multiplied but 
to do so would be to concede that 
such administrative perspectives and 
practices are limited to the IITs. 
What 1s perhaps more pertinent 1s to 
recognize the reality that pursuers 
of truth and objective scientific 
knowledge and practitioners of high 
technology and frontier research are 
as compliant a lot as any other. 


It 1s no longer tolerable to have 
scientists and technologists who are 
unaware of or indifferent to the 
social implications of their profes- 
sional activities any more than it 1s 
tolerable to have politicians and 
administrators occupying positions 
of power in government and indus- 
try who know httle or nothing 
about the ideological thrusts of 
modern science and technology or 
of the benefits that subordination of 
science and technology to social 
needs can bring. 
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Dud. wien divide 


DONNA SURI 


THERE ıs a common tendency to 
view peace as something desirable 
in itself ‘Peace on the campus’ is 
generally understood to signify that 
all 1s well 1n the university students 
are studying, teachers are teaching, 
administratois are administrating 
and dharma reigns 


When campuses are disturbed, 
departments closed, exams cancelled 
and V Cs gheraoed, then the typical 
reaction 1s to decry the situation as 
wasteful, irresponsible, unwarranted 
and/or politically manipulated 
Because ‘peace’ 1s good, then ‘unrest’ 
is bad 


In fact, peace 'may mean many 
different things. Peace may indeed 
be a sign of a smooth, rational func- 
Donmg which keeps all parties rela- 
tively satisfied Peace may also 
indicate a resigned acceptance of 
the status quo or a numb indiffe- 
rence to futility. One may have 
peace by playing on natural human 
selfishness and self-centeredness — 
one creates a little island where a 
selected few are kept relatively 
happy one way or another and cut 
off from the harsh realities of the 
outside world From the point of 
view of the unjust, the corrupt, the 
lazy, the inefficient, peace 1s what 
obtains when they can continue 
their business as usual, unhindered 
and  unquestioned. The obvious 
point of this long paragraph ıs that 


one should not be unduly enamour- 
ed of ‘peace on the campus’. 


As for “campus unrest’, the 
phenomenon has neither its begin- 
ning nor its end on the campus 
Taking specific institutions, case by 
case, one can of course enumerate 
the particular issues in each instance 
—this gives us the ‘what’ of campus 
unrest, the ‘why’ of campus unrest 
however is found in the contradic- 
tions existing within the society as 
a whole Except in very rare cases, 
the battlelines on the campus are 
drawn along the same old divisions 
which we encounter everywhere 
else: caste, class, language and com- 
munity. These conflicts are every- 
where all the time, when they 
explode on the campus we call them 
‘campus unrest’ but basically the 
only feature distinguishing campus 
unrest from the unrest everywhere 
else is simply that it 1s acted out on 
the campus. 


So, not only should we be very 
cautious about taking “peace on the 
campus’ as an invariably worthy 
goal but, rather, we should view 
“peace on the campus’ realistically 
as an odd and unnatural state, at 
best, a lull between storms. 


One quick look at the social and 
economic conditions prevailing in 
the country today are enough to tell 
us why there 1s so much unrest on 
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the campuses Literacy continues to 
hover around thirty per cent and 
the number of illiterates rises with 
the population, in other words, the 
efforts and resources devoted to 
primary education have remained 
minimal On the other hand, hardly 
a year passes without some new 
university being set up — often for 
the purpose of pacifying the dis- 
gruntled elites of various regions 
and communities. 


A university 1s like a policeman 
One of the reasons society has 
policemen 1s to focus violence and 
discontent 1n the society: striking 
workers want to punish their 
management, they are forced to 
clash with the police instead The 
boss sits cool and comfy while the 
cop gets the rocks and bottles Like- 
wise, one of the unintended func- 
tions of the university 1s to. provide 
a limited arena where the tensions 
of sections of the elite can be divert- 
ed, confronted and managed 


I lived in Punjab, on a university 
campus in Punjab to be precise 
The disturbances J have seen on my 
own and neighbouring campuses 
have basically had their roots in 
two major problems, one social, one 
economic The social problem 
relates to the rural-urban tension in 
Punjab, on the economic side, 1t 1s 
the manifestation of the students’ 
ever-present anxiety over employ- 
ment 


The rural-urban problem is this 
as jn all other States, the population 
of Punjab 1s predominantly rural 
although it 1s debatable as to what 
extent the rural population 1s politi- 
cally dominant One of the edu- 
cational policies of the State is to 
encourage higher education among 
rural youth, in every course at least 
a few seats are reserved for rural 
students But once admitted, the 
rural student ıs forced to adapt 
quickly to an educational environ- 
ment geared to the white-collar 
urban elite In any situation of 
drastic compulsory change, there is 
going to be tension and frustration 
and the situation 1s given an even 
sharper edge when one’s future 
liveluhood depends on it 


This problem 1s set up long before 
the students enter the university 


From the very beginning of their 
schooling, children of the urban 
elite have access to better schools, 
more varied experiences, a literate 
culture where education 1s valued 
and visible The village child has 
none of this Although Punjab has 
the highest per capita income ım the 
country, its total literacy rate 1s 
thirty-three per cent and rural lite- 
racy stands at twenty-seven per cent 
(1971 figures) ' 


The typical village school 1n Pun- 
jab 1s a pooriy-kept one-room affair 
with a table and perhaps four chairs 
for the staff, no library, no labora- 
tory, frequently not even a black- 
board Classes are conducted on 
the bare, dusty open ground as 
weather permits The home environ- 
ment of most children is hardly 
conducive to either the will or abı- 
hty to study and economic condi- 
tions make even very young non- 
workers a luxury few village homes 
can afford — even if there were to 
be no outlay for books and pencils. 


Under these conditions, any rural 
student who manages to stay in 
school up to matric level 1s a. rarity 
and if their SLC marks are high 
enough to merit college admission 
it may be justifiably regarded as an 
act of God 


À, the college level, these rural 
students are suddenly thrown into 
competition with urban students — 
kids who have been aimed at 
college since the age offive, who 
moreover are acquainted with many 
other people who have gone through 
college and therefore know what 
to expect The language problem 
makes this competition even more 
difficult Rural students who have 
had minimal exposure to English 
are abruptly cast adrift on a sea of 
English textbooks and even con- 
fronted with lectures and examina- 
tions 1n English 


Moreover, the values and life- 
style of the urban elite set the stan- 
dards at the college and university 
level While rural students may take 
some time coming to grips with 
urban values, the life-style 1s imme- 
diately appreciated motor scooters, 
expensive clothes, films and coffee 
houses and, delight of delights, the 


possibility of chatting it up with 
the opposite sex While all this is 
irresistible, it 1s also frequently un- 
attainable for rural students whose 
financial and social means limit 
their participation 1n the urban elite 
life-style: 


The rural student, desperately 
trying to cope, gets no help from 
his urban class-fellows either The 
traditional rural culture is one in 
which a man may trade loyalty for 
assistance, and personal equations 
are more important than individual 
merits or demerits On entering 
college the rural student soon learns 
that the urban student ıs a highly 
competitive’ and individualistic fel- 
low who 1s, not about to loan his 
books and: notes — much less his 
terene shirt — and who 1s not in- 
terested in having the loyal friend- 
ship’of his rural classmate. 


On the other side of this great 
divide, the urban student views him- 
self as being in every way superior 
to the rural student and, since his 
values are based on the concept of 
individual merit, he resents the 
concessions made to rural students 
as unfair advantages. 


Incidentally, this business of con- 
cessions brings up another point. 
Concessions are granted on the 
basis of certificates obtainable fiom 
patwaris and SD Ms Even at this 
Jevel, influence, connections and 
a little cash are required Getting 
these certificates 1s less a matter of 
being entitled to them than of 
having the means to procure them. 
This 18 another sore point with the 
rural students 


A ote: characteristic. of rural- 
urban tension, another aspect of the 
problem, 1s that the faculty mainly 
belongs to the urban elite and so 
naturally has a much better rela- 
tionship with the urban students. 
The attitudes of both sides soon 
harden into active contempt and 
politicization occurs easily in this 
highly pressurized environment. The 
more vocal and visible students on 
both sides are promptly labelled 
‘trouble-makers’ with the rural 
‘trouble makers’ being regarded 
with comparatively greater alarm 
because, since they may have more 
difficuity in finding an outlet for 


their frustration m words, they are 
more likely to express themselves 
with muscle-power 


T. more factors further exacer- 
bate the situation the faculty and 
the political parties Invariably, the 
faculty 1s no less faction-ridden and 
contentious than the students The 
various faculty ‘parties’ find it. con- 
venient to use the students to fight 
their battles and so eitber align with 
existing student groups or create 
little bands of pioteges A good 
deal of the rara-bazi on the campus 
IS incited by faculty members to 
further their own ends Needless 
to say, their own ends raiely con- 
cern academic issues or principles, 
usually the object 1s either pure 
self-interest or vendetta 


Then, no political paity can do 
without students Let alone the 
parties, every political aspirant 
would like to have a student reserve 
army all his own There's nothing 
like a persistent and vociferous 
student agitation to embarrass a 
sitting government The students 
are set upon the wai path, confron- 
tation 1s intensified until the haras- 
sed government 1s foiced into com- 
mufting some stupidity like excessive 
retaliation, etc , etc. — we all know 
the story Students, being young, 
energetic and idealistic make excel- 
Jent cannon fodder They are not yet 
part of the system so a student 
death 1s in many ways cheaper than 
that of, say, a bank clerk or skilled 
factory workei — no expense in 
training a replacement, no widow 
or orphans to compensate. 


For their part, the students are 
attracted to the parties partly for 
ideological reasons (particularly in 
the case of the Leftist parties) and 
even more because, being in every 
other respect powerless to affect 
the forces that dictate their futures, 
they need the sense of power that 
political participation provides. 
Furthermore, paid student cadres 
are said to receive around Rs 400 
per month these days — not bad 
considering the work involved. 


The rural-urban split shows up in 
party preferences also Most rural 
students favour one or another 
Leftist party, well-to-do rural Sikh 
students come under the wings of 


various Akal: Dal leaders and the 
Jan Sangh (by any other name) 
attracts the urban Hindu students 
toits ABVP. Interestingly, there 
is an increasing participation. by 
girl students, at least to the extent 
of student election canvassing 


Coming to the second major 
source of tension the anxiety over 
employment 1s present from the 
very first year of college and ın- 
creases With every passing year 
until, finally, by the time the student 
has at last exhausted lus financial, 
emotional and intellectual means to 
study any further, 1t has reached 
the proportions of a genuine psy- 
chosis Frequently, the crisis 18 
reached around the age of twenty- 
seven at which time the doors of 
government service snap firmly and 
irrevocably shut 


j soft option is to go on 
acquiring MA after MA finally 
coming to the LL B as a prelim:- 
nary to enrolling in a commercial 
institute for typing and shorthand, 
With each added cegree, the student 
justly feels himself qualified for 1n- 
creasingly better Jobs, paradoxically, 
however, his hope of actually find- 
ing employment commensurate with 
his qualifications decreases Jobs 
commanding the desired status and 
salary are few and the procedure 
for landing them 1s often both 
costly and humiliating (It 1s alleged 
that the posts available through 
the Punjab Public Service Commis- 
sion are priced from a minimum of 
Rs 30,000 for a lecturer's post to 
Rs 1lakh for aPCS selection) 
This ıs where contacts count and 
here, again, the urban student often 
has an edge over his rural counter- 
part. 


Corruption aside, the search for 
a job itself 1s an expensive past- 
time For example, the application 
fee for the bank p.obationary 
officers’ examination is Rs 40, add 
another Rs 10 for a photograph 
and letter registration Tle examin- 
ation and interview will be held in 
either Delhi or Chandigarh so 
going, staying and returning will 
require around Rs 200 This outlay 
is a bit stiff even for the average 
urban student and for the rural 
student 1t 1s nearly impossible How 
many such interviews can a student 


i n 
appear for? On top of this he knows 
that often the interview 1s a mere 
formality preceding the already- 
settled appointment of somebody's 
nephew 


T, make the situation even more 
poignant, the rural student finds ıt 
extremely difficult to go back to his 
village There is nothing there to 
engage him mentally now, and — 
worse — he will have to bear the 
taunts of his fellow villagers regard- 
ing the fruits, or rather fruitless- 
ness, of his ‘higher’ education. 
Furthermore, the parents of these 
students, who have never gone 
through an ordeal quite like their 
sons, find it difficult to understand 
how, after all those yeais of work 
and sacrifice, he has not succeeded 
in fulfilling their ambitions Even 
they accuse and abuse him So the 
Student is caught in a situation 
where he can go neither backward 
nor forward 


In comparison with either their 
villages or the job-market, most 
students find their campus a char- 
mingly restful place even when it 
looks like a police camp In its 
sheltering confines a student can 
maintain at least an illusion of self- 
respect which he cannot in the 
outside world. 


This then 1s a picture of the world 
as seen through the eyes of univer- 
sity students in Punjab — for the 
rural students especially, it 1s a 
poitrait in black Unrest on these 
campuses is just like rain the 
atmosphere 1s forever overcast with 
heavy clouds of resentment, frus- 
tration and futility, any tiny’ 
particle of an issue, whether this 
particle occurs spontaneously or is 
‘seeded’ by interested parties, 1s 
enough to precipitate an agitation 
So long as these clouds remain (and 
they are not blowing over tomor- 
row by any means) the storms of 
campus unrest are a hundred times 
more definite than the monsoon in 
Bombay 


Unrest ıs the logical, expected, 
normal state of affairs on Punjab 
campuses today and, 1n spite of the 
waste of time and money caused by 
frequcnt commotions, perhaps an 
honest unrest is preferable to a false 
peace. 
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The communal slant 


NEENA VYAS 


LAST year’s prolonged agitation 
at Aligarh Muslim University which 
led to its complete closure for seve- 
ral months: cannot be dismissed as 
just one moresinstance of the grow- 
ing student ufitest On our campuses 
— a phenómenon that is making 
front-page news almost every day 


Inextricably linked to the flaré up 
at AMU are issues and problems 
related to the basic questions of 
secularism, the growing frustiation 
and disenchantment among the 
minorities (especially the Muslims), 
the right to freedom of expression 
and the erosion of academic atmos 
phere on our campuses, the increas- 
ing attacks on even liberal bourgeois 
democratic values and the much 
wider and more important question 
of why and where the recent trend 
of communal and caste based poli- 
tics 1s leading us 


How did this student agitation to 
demand the suspension and expul 
sion of Professor Irfan Habib start? 
Why did the university allow itself 
to be bullied by students, the ‘mullat’ 
and the politicians mio suspending 
a professor foi over seven months 
when all along it must have known 
that the so-called charges against 
him were baseless? Was the agitation 
also used by the ‘millat’ to get more 
concessions out of the government 
on the important amendment to the 


H 


AMU Act which came into effect 
this February? 


These questions arise because Pro- 
fessor Habib is not only one of 
India's most eminent historians but 
also someone who can legitimately 
claim the most personal and emo- 
tional attachment with the univer- 
sity in which his father taught, 
where he himself was a student and 
where he has been teaching for the 
Jast 27 years and 1s now the Dean 
of the Faculty of Social Sciences. 
Therefore, 1t 1s pertinent to ask how 
and why this agitation. was begun 
and to what purpose? 


One can only agree with Saiyid 
Hamid, who became Vice-Chancel- 
lor in June 1980 during the agita- 
tion, when he said that ‘there 1s 
moie to 1t than meets the eye.’ The 
agitation forced government to close 
the university after an unprecedent- 
ed military like operation and evict 
nearly 10,000 resident students from 
the hostels within 24 hours Carried 
out with precision, there was perfect 
coordination between the railways, 
the police, road transport and even 
the banking system which enabled 
the District Administration to com- 
plete the procedures without a single 
scuffle At the end of it, 213 students 
had been arrested and at that point 
it seemed as if government had 
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made up its mind not to tolerate the 
extreme demands being made by the 
students. 


However, the situation changed 
very soon. After hectic lobbying by 
ministers, parliamentarians and all 
those claiming to be leaders of the 
Muslim community, the government 
virtually did an about-turn, presum- 
ably to appease so-called Muslim 
sentiment The 213 students who 
were arrested on January 31 were 
released unconditionally, and it 1s 
reported that this was done through 
direct political intervention al- 
though the District Admunistra- 
tion had specific charges against 
some of the ring leaders It was 
decided to reopen the university 
in phases — this process was com- 
pleted between March 2 and April 
2. And, finally, the Vice-Chancellor 
issued a charge-sheet to Professor 
Irfan Habib, which many think ıs 
without any legal, let alone moral, 
sanction. One can safely presume 
that all these actions had the bles- 
sings of government and were taken 
in consultation with it although 
ministers have been talking about 
non-intervention in the ‘internal’ 
affairs of an autonomous university. 
In fact, the decisions were taken 
at a meeting ın Delhi in early Feb 
ruary attended by the Uttar Pradesh 
Chief Munister, some MPs and 
also some Muslim ‘leaders.’ 


i is hardly a person who 
looks upon himself as a leader of 
the Muslim community in India 
who does not claim Aligarh as his 
Alma Mater. The status and fate of 
AMU has thus become a highly 
emotional issue — ıt ıs almost as if 
Aligarh graduates suffer from a kind 
of Oedipus complex. It 1s thus that 
the hopes and aspirations of the 
Muslim community have become 
identified with AMU and its future. 
The politicians, with an eye on the 
supposedly rich Muslim vote bank, 
have also played upon this senti- 
ment and have contributed to pro- 
jecting the ‘Islamization’ of the uni- 
versity as being identical to the 
cause and welfare of the Muslim 
community in general, and educa- 
tion of Muslims in particular. 


Although the recent agitation 
was, on the face oft, not linked 


directly to the question of the 
minority character of the university 
(a Bill to amend the AMU Act spe- 
cifically to bestow on 1t a minority 
character was moved in Parliament 
in December 1980, just before the 
agitation. started, and was passed a 
year later) a close scrutiny of state- 
ments of acknowledged leaders of 
AMU students and politicians re- 
veals that this 1ssue was very much 
on their minds, and may have been, 
in fact, the heart of the matter Of 
course, a number of other develop- 
ments in the university — not the 
least important was the appointment 
of Hamid as the new Vicé-Chancel- 
lor — coincided with this to create 
a situation which led to the agita- 
tion. 


A mougn much has been already 
said and written about the shocking 
events that forced Professor Habib 
to live under the shadow of police 
protection for almost a whole year 
and during the course of which the 
most ridiculous ,‘charges’ were 
levied against him, it will be neces- 
sary to recall the major events that 
led to the climax of the agitation — 
the gherao of the Vice-Chancellor's 
lodge for several days, the blatantly 
communal and obscene posters and 
slogans and the complete closure of 
the university on January 31, 1981, 
and eviction of students from the 
hostel followed by the announcement 
of an inquiry into ‘charges’ against 
Irfan Habib by Khalil Ahmed, a re- 
tired judge of the’ Orissa High 
Court Still later came the suspen- 
sion from university service of Pro- 
fessor Habib Behind each' of these 
events there is a sordid story. 


It was in June 1980 that Hamid 
took up his new assignment He has 
himself said that he took the job as 
a challenge and wanted to do some- 
thing positive for the university 
where he had been a student He 
has stated that earher the university 
had seen ‘an erosion of discipline! 
and that the new admunistration 
was ‘trying to break with the past 
which led to ‘alienation of certain 
vested interests.’ 

Hamid had to cope with a num- 
ber of legacies which his predeces- 
sor, A.M Khusro, had left behind 
In the previous five years, the system 


ofthe Vice-Chancellor nominating 
students for admission — a system 
that is unique at AMU — had led 
to a situation where student ‘dadas’ 
could virtually dictate nominations. 

These 1n turn were used by the stu- 
dents to increase their own jnfluence 
among students Some students even 
sold the admissions and made it a 
lucrative business, which Hamid 
himself has admitted. Moreover; 
another system, that of keeping 
a large number of seats for "unter, 
nal students (students from the 
three schools run by the univer- 
sity), made this all-India university 
a preserve of the western Uttar 
Pradesh Muslim, and it progres- 
sively lost its national character 
The system of nominated admissions 
and reserved seats for ‘internal’ can- 
didates also had disastrous effects 
on the quality of students who were 
admitted, and seriously affected its 
claim to being the university for the 
advancement of education among 
Muslims, 


ZE systematic appeasement of 
student ‘dadas’ and the indiscrimi- 
nate way in which A M. Khusro 
used his power of nominations for 
admissions over a period of years 
led to a complete erosion of disci- 
pline According to some teachers 
at AMU, Khusro also took some 
decisions to appease the Students 
Islamic Movement, the student wing 
of the Jamaat-e- -Islama, perhaps 
with an eye on the Islamic Secre- 
tariat. One such example they cite 
18 that of banning the participation 
of women students in theatrical acti- 
vity on the campus Dr. Khusro 
justified this by saying that dancing 


was un-Islamic More recently, ate 


AMU, there have been protests 
against women playing tennis. 


Today, everyone—from the Vice- 
Chancellor down to the student 
leadeis — agrees that the new 
administration headed by Hamid 
tried to put a stop to some of these 
malpractices It was about this 
time that Irfan Habib became the 
Dean of the Faculty of Social Scien- 
ces for a period of two years (the 
Deanship is given by rotation to 
professors on the basis of seniority), 
and as Dean he had a say in all 
policies relating to the Faculty, be- 
Sides being responsible for discipline 
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in the Faculty He was thus ın fact 
helpıng Hamıd to ımplement some 
of the new measures. 


Nominations by the Vice-Chancel- 
lor for admissions were to be done 
on the basis of merit, discipline at 
examinations \ as to be taken more 
seriously and efforts were made to 
cleanse the university hostels of 
‘some anti-social elements that 
might have used it as a. convenient 
shelter from the law enforcing dist- 
rict authorities’, to use the words ofa 
university spokesman It was obvious 
that many vested interests were -be- 
ing hurt by the new Vice-Chancellor, 
but he enjoyed the support of the 
government and the confidence of 
the Muslim ‘leaders’ (Hamid des- 
cribes himself as erring on the side 
of conservatism rather than radica- 
lism), and 1t was therefore difficult 
for those hurt by his policies to stait 
an agitation against him directly 


Matters came to a head when at 
the end of that year he brought in a 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor all the way 
from Kerala when many senior 
members of the Faculty had been 
hoping for this job themselves. A 
powerful lobby within the Faculty, 
a group which had also foi long 
been unhappy with Irfan Habib, set 
to work to try and undo this. Some 
excuse had to be found. 


I, was against this background 
that the Discipline Committee deci- 
ded on December 13, 1980, to expel 
Manzar Safi, who was not only 
caught cheating at examinations but 
‘was also testified by the Aligarh 
¿District authorities to be a ‘known 
criminal" who had been ‘involved in 
"the Sambhal riots’ Irfan Habib, 
.as Dean, was one of those who 
pushed through the rustication of 
Manzar Safi Later, after the univer- 
sitys closure on January 3l, Safi 
was described by Rajiv Ratan Shah, 
District Magistrate, as the *master- 
mind behind the agitation against 
Professor Habib', and he declared 
that Safi was 'wanted under the 
National Security Act’ 


Safi was finally expelled from the 
University on December 24, 1980, 
and soon after this four members of 
the AMU students’ union cabinet 
wrote to the Vice-Chancellor to say 


that a ‘leftist lobby’ in the univer- 
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sity “led by Professor Habib’ had 
conspired to get Safi rusticated and 
warned that ‘a decisive confronta- 
tion’ would take place between the 
supporters of Irfan Habib and the 
students over the issue of rustication 
when the university reopened on 
January 5, 1981 A press release 
saying this was given by the students 
to newspaper officesin Delhi An- 
other group of students, with the 
expelled Manzar Safi as convenor, 
i] an open letter to Hamid dated 
December 23, 1980, demanded the 
‘removal of Professor Habib from 
Deanship' and charged him with 
‘srave acts of misbehaviour and 
misconduct! towards student leaders 
during an incident on December 17 
The incident the students referred to 
was in fact the one in which Irfan 
Habib was surrounded by nearly 
500'slogan shouting boys demanding 
relaxation of examination rules in 
violation of university regulations 
and statutes 


All this took place long before 
January 13, 1981, when an interview 
given by Irfan Habib to an Indian 
Express correspondent was publish- 
ed The interview has since been 
cited by the students as the sole 
cause for their demand for the sus- 
pension and expulsion of Professor 
Habib. It was this interview that 
became the basis ‘for a charge-sheet 
issued to Professor Habib by the 
Vice-Chancellor on February 13-14, 
1981 and also became the sub- 
ject of an inquiry by Khalil Ahmed, 
former judge of the Patna High 
Court It was obvious to everyone 
that the agitation had nothing to 
do with the interview and was in 
fact planned several weeks earlier 


\Y several incidents of 
violence took place on the campus 
and on December 11 Professor 
Habib asked for police protection 
On December 17, a crowd of 500 to 
600 boys collected outside Professor 
Habib's office and, shouting murda- 
bad slogans, demanded concessions 
in examination rules which he told 
them he was unable to give Al- 
though the Proctor and the officia- 
tng Vice-Chancellor were witness 
to this, no action' was taken against 
the boys for this incident Professor 
Habib had to be rescued by his 
colleagues and the net result was 
that, later, under instructions from 


the Vice-Chancellor, Professor 
Habib announced relaxation of rules 
for examinations while the univer- 
sity admunistration postponed 
examinations twice, first from 
December 20 to 24 and then again 
to January 5, 1981 On December 
18-19, the atmosphere on the campus 
was so charged that the university 
officially advised Professor Habib 
not to come to the campus as it 
feared an attack on him. It must 
again be emphasized that this was 
before the Indian Exp. ess interview. 


By this time it. was clear that the 
/Campus toughs were combining with 
the academically weaker students to 
whip up an agitation against Pro- 
fessor Habib, and indirectly Hamid, 
to check the university administra- 
tion’s efforts to maintain some disci- 
pline At this juncture, the few 
concessions made by the Vice- 
Chancellor only emboldened them 
as they saw signs of the admunistra- 
tion softening under pressure In 
fact throughout the agitation it was 
clear that each time the adminis- 
tration showed signs of giving m the 
agitation was intensified 


F, was at this point that the Indian 
Express interview appeared and the 
agitators immediately clutched on 
to 1t and demanded once again and 
even more loudly that Professor 
Habib should be suspended for 
defaming the ‘fair’ name of their 
beloved Alma Mater It was for the 
moment forgotten by everyone that 
in the interview Professor Habib 
had said nothing more than what 
many others, including the student 
leaders, the teachers and even the 
Vice-Chancellor, had been saying 
both privately and publicly. . 


Step by step the students intensi- 
fied their agitation and kept raising 
their demands On January 18 they 
started a dharna outside the Vice- 
Chancellor’s residence, on January 
23 they extracted an assurance from 
him that Professor Habib would not 
be allowed to attend a special con- 
vocation being held ın honour of 
Nobel Laureate, Abdus Salam, and 
emboldéned by this ‘victory’ they 
started an indefinite ‘gherao’ of the 
Vice-Chancellor on January 25 to 
demand Professor Habib’s suspen- 
sion from the office of the Dean of 
the Faculty of Social Sciences. On 


January 30, they intensified their 
agitation further and announced the 
start ofa relay hunger strike and 
hundreds of students camped 1n his 
lawns. It was only then that Hamid 
closed the Univeisity sie die on 
January 31, 1981 


It was also 1n this charged atmos- 
phere, with students shouting 
murdakad slogans against Professor 
Habib demanding ‘nothing less than 
his expulsion,’ that the university 
authorities decided to hold an emer- 
gency meeting of the Executive 
Council on January 26 Members 
of the Council were given barely 
20 minutes notice to attend 1t, some 
were virtually prevented from 
attending as 1t was being held at the 
Vice Chancellor's lodge which was 
under gherao and the atmosphere 
was described as ‘hostile’ to some 
The notice for the meeting was not 
accompanied with any agenda 
papers, contrary to all rules, and 
was not even signed by the Regis- 
trar, the only cfficer authorized to 
send such a notice Many membeis 
have seriously questioned the legality 
of the meeting and its decisions It 
was the mob of students outside 
which decided to allow the meeting 
to be held to enable the Vice- 
Chancellor to take a ‘decision’ 
against Professor Habib And the 
Council obliged the students. 


I. was at this meeting that the 
university decided to set up a fact 
finding inquiry into the lZ.dian 
Express report of January 13 A 
member of the Council, Dr K P 
Singh, has described the 'meeting' 
as totally illegal and has said that 
*only a person with no respect for 
truth can say that its decision on 
that day was taken free from 
duress ' He has said that the Council 
was locked in by a ‘howling mob’ 
which was demanding action against 
Professor Habib and threatening to 
imprison all the members if they did 
not do so The atmosphere was so 
violent that Hamid had to ‘persuade’ 
the members who dissented not to 
get their dissent recorded on the 
plea that if the students came to 
know of it they would make it diffi- 
cult for them 


Even this illegal action of the 
Council had no effect on the 
students who rejected the Council 


resolution as it fell short of their 
demand for the suspension of 
Professor Habib The students an- 
nounced their decision to contmue 
the agitation 


IVi assii the AMU Admuinis- 
tration decided to reopen the 
university and, perhaps, to ensure 
that the univeisity would function 
smoothly, ıt had to find some way 
to satısfy the students That came 
by way of an incident during a 
Deans’ meeting on August 1, 1981 
just a few days before the university 
was to reopen Professor Rahman 
Alt Khan of the Law Faculty, who 
was known to be close to the students 
leading the agitation, tried to stop 
the Registrar fiom briefing the 
Deans about the ‘negotiations’ that 
were taking place between the Vice- 
Chancellor and the students When 
Professor Habib protested that there 
were some at the meeting who 
wanted to know the facts, there was 
an altercation between Professor 
Habib and Professor Khan Accor- 
ding to a statement of the other 
Deans who were present, Professor 
Habib asked Professor Khan fo 


‘behave soberly’ (hosh mein rahiye) ' 


and Professor Khan then lost his 
temper and abused Professor Habib 
threatening to break all his teeth dnd 
have him beaten with shoes He 
also got up from his chau and went 
towards Professor Habib and had 
to be stopped from physically 
assaulting Professor Habib by the 
others present 


Instead of takirg action against 
Professor Rahman Al: Khan, the 
Vice Chancellor’s response to the 
incident was prompt suspension of 
both Professor Habib and Professor 
Khan He also ordered an inquiry 
It was clear that the incident had 
given him the excuse to suspend 
Professor Habib and buy peace on 
the campus It was obvious that 
the suspension was the result of the 
student demand deeg than the 
incident : 


All this while a. no-holds barred 
campaign was unleashed agatnst 
Professor Habib and many vested 
interests, including :some in the 
Faculty, no doubt believed that the 
agitation could also force Hamid to 
quit Religion began to be used 
to play upon the sentiments 


of the students and the campaign 
was given a dangerous twist, with 
the agitators calling upon the 
students to defend the Muslim faith 
from the onslaught by Marxists led 
by Professor Habib The ‘logic’ of 
the argument was that Professor 
Habib was a Marxist and an atheist 
and therefore he had no business ‘in 
the land of Sir Syed.’ 


In the heat of the campaign, the 
student leaders forgot that they had 
made similar, and in fact even 
stronger, statements on the func- 
tioning of the university than those 
made by Professor Habib in the 
January 13 interview — Irfanullah 
Khan, president of the students' 
union, had himself stated in a local 
journal, Khair-O-Khabar, April 1980 
issue, that lawlessness and disorder 
had created a dangerous situation 
on the campus and that ‘some 
criminal elements want to destroy 
the peace in oui Alma Mater.’ He 
had further quoted a teacher of the 
university as saying that ‘if I were 
an employer I would not employ 
AMU graduates as they have not 
read anything’ One of the main 
objections to Professor Habib’s 
interview to the Indian Express 
raised by Khan and the student 
leadership was that he was reported 
to have said that AMU graduates 
were being black-listed even by 
Muslim firms, and that the univer- 
sity must take the hard decision to 
enforce discipline in examinations 
if the university's degrees were not 
to be devalued 


Í, the June 1980 issue of the 
Aligarian, edited by student leader 
M Furqan, an article written by 
Sakahudd n Tariq describes the 
‘agonizing nepotism and adhocism' 
on the campus and adds that Sir 
Syed, the founder of AMU ‘would 
have felt suffocated in the AMU 
at.nosphere these days.’ He goes on 
to say ‘we see today that knives 
and pstols are used daily .. the 
agitational approach has become a 
way of life in Aligarh’ In another 
article in the same issue a number 
of violent incidents on the campus 
are mentioned . . ‘the law and order 
situation went from bad to worse. 
A number of criminal cases includ- 
mg a bomb blast in Habib Hall 
took place In one stabbing incident 
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Zaheer;Aslam ..:succumbed to his 
infurjes Tn Kennedy’ Hall Muzaffar 
was serrously wounded:and hospita- 
lized: A Ehe: article-*adds"that -the 
‘sad and unique”” feature ‘of the 
university; 1s :the large number of 
admissions which are ‘done under 
duress and by force.” In still another 
article, thes} writer, Akbar : Ehsan, 
talks about the “mean looking: flick 
dad which have become so 

common on, the pampus | and the 
presence: of" ‘certain, agent , provo- 
cateürs?" about whom the ` Proctorial 
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office was’ aware i 


D Vee ^ TP tQ ae A * 
T of all this 1s that Irfa- 
nullah «Khan, president of the Stu- 
denis’ Union, oho led the agitation 
against Professor. Habib, 1s describ- 
ed as; the “censor” of .the: magazine 
n is. print-line, [t'becomes obvious 
that, the. sọ- -called {derogatory re- 
markpet made, by, Professor . Habib 
about the» functioning: of, the uni- 
versity; incthe, Indian ‘Express inter- 
Vie Was were ; just ah éXcuse used by 
those, backing the student agitation. 
Tbe real,reason for their anger was 
something quite different 3 

ue "ia du S 

Tiwas at this tímė, after January 
ES that the character of thé agita- 
tion also, began to change with the 
Students Islamic ‘Movement, stu- 
dent wing of the Jammat e-Islam1, 


& 2% St 


circulating: a leaflet’ among ‘the stu- 


dents; calling upon:Hamid to ‘take 
adyantage:of loopholes: in the law 
poto throw, him (Irfan Habib) out 
of the university’ It called 'Habib's 
views '101mical to Islam’ and warned 
that 1f he were not thrown out now 


"there would arise not one but hun- 


dreds of Irfan Habibs from amongst 
the s Staff who would” start ‘giving 
afi isfarpic statements and: render 
e Muslims helpless ` E A 
i PR 

The. 'samé ' leaflet said that the 
Islamic community bad rejected the 
AMU Acts of 1951, 1965 and 1972 
and ‘had ‘decided to-launch a strug- 
gle Ze have these - changed and to 
preserve the“original milieu of the 
university? Encouraging the. Vice- 
Chdncellor. to‘circumvent the laws, 
it ‘said:that it-was Only by ‘breaking 
the-laws that the Muslims had- been 
able « to: preserve certain special 
features at AMU, lke starting func- 
tions ‘with recitations from the 
Koran Otherwise, ‘we would have 
to: build «temples side by side with 


! 


mosques’ and that ‘would be intoler- 
able to us’ It promised Hamid that 
if the SIM demand for expulsion of 
Professor Habib by , whatever means 
possible 1s conceded, “we assure you 
no other demand will be raised ’ 


The walls of the campus were 
plastered with slogans like “Com- 
munist Dog Irfan Habib,’ “Death to. 
Communism,’ ‘AMU ıs not Poland”. 
(whatever they -meant by that) and 
‘Long Live Islam’ The character 
of the agitation, which had started 
with the support of campus toughs 


.and those caught cheating at.exami- 


nations and who had a vested interest 
in a corrupt system of admissions 
and examinations, changed as the, 
Jamaat-e Islami jumped on to the 
bandwagon. Perhaps the Jamaat saw 
in it an opportunity to rid the uni- 
versity of ‘traitors’ to the Muslim 
faith and therefore a virtual ‘jehad’ 
was declared against Irfan Habib 
This has to be seen against the 
background of earlier incidents in 
the university when teachers were 
made to pay for expressing secular 
opinions Ali Yavar Jung, Maulana 
Azad, Bas, Ahmed and many others 
were the targets of attack by ANC 
students in die past 


| t 1s no secret that the agitation 
als» had the süpport, and was per 
haps even guided by, a well-entren- 
ched group in the Faculty Inter- 
departmental rivalries, academic 
disputes in the history ‘department 
and other issues got involved, and 
perhaps many feared that they 
would not be able to have their way 
in the. matter of 'áppointments dur- 
ing Habib's tenure as Dean In this 
connection, Professor K A Nizamr's 
name 1s linked with those guiding 
the agitation His known proteges 
were among those who signed 
obscene Jeaflets against Professor 
Habib. 


A senior official in the University 
Grants Commission points out that 
Professor Habib's Deanship corm- 
cides with the release of a number 
of Sixth Plan posts in the univer- 
sities During his Deanship many of 
these posts were^to be filled and ıt 
is because the vested interests knew 
that Professor Habib would stand 
no nonsense —- he has been describ- 
ed ever by his detractors as 4, 
‘stickler for rules’ and ‘obstinately 


self-righteous’ — that a hue and cry 
was made about his, Deanship. Mr’ 
Safi. in a statement to the press 
(during his dramatic arrest under 
the NSA in Delhi last year) accused 
Professor Habib of wanting to 
manipulate appointments. But as 
anyone familiar with the method of 
selection in central universities 
knows, one man:cannot manipulate 
appointments but he can certainly 
prevent manipulation. of appoint- 
ments This would queer the pitch 
for those interested in particular 
appointments . 


Ro... was conven ently used by. 
the agitators to whip up a disgust 
ing communal trenzy —- something 
which can be easily done almost any 
time any where in India. It 1s not. 
as if the student. leaders themselves 
were communal, but they dia"allow , 
themselves to be used by communal 
forces What was perhaps not fully. 
realized by them was that this kind, 
of communal frenzy could only give 
dangerous legitumacy to the far 

more powerful] and sinister variety 
of communalism, the RSS variety 

And the Muslims, particularly in 
Aligarh, should know what commu-. 
nalism means, ahd how they have, 

in one riot after another, "been the. 
victims of the most vicious form of 
this disease ' 


Since the Emergency, the Jamaatr, 
E-Islam: and the RSS have been 
working in close cooperation, ‘the 
communalism of one mcely feeding. 
on that of the other,’ as one teacher 
in AMU said The RSS‘ has been 
virtually silent on the recent com- 
münal character of the flare up, and 
not surprisingly It is waiting for an 
opportune moment Recently, the: 
president of the Banaras Hindu. 
University Teachers’ ‘Association, 
Dipak Malik, said that hé would 
not be surprised 1f the RSS ‘were ‘to 
raise the question of the ‘character’ 
of some other central ‘universitres 
now that the ‘minority character’ of 
AMU had been ‘conceded by the 
government The Hindu Communa- 
lists have for long been demanding 
another ‘Hindu’ university in: 
Aligarh too | ' ` 

The Aligarh Muslim University 
has become a'springboard, for those 
among,the Muslims who aspire. for, 
‘leadership’ of the ‘millat’. Those 


who make good here can also hope 
to get lucrative assignments in the 
oil-rich Middle East Hamid has 
had to stop some members of the 
AMU facultv from going abroad 
on these lucrative jobs as 1t would 
have affected teaching at AMU 
This also was resented by those who 
were denied the chance of a hfe- 
time to make some money. 


For these reasons, ‘leadership’ of 
major agitations at AMU has also 
become an asset 1n the later struggle 
foraslot 1n the national political 
machine The spectacle of almost 
all the political parties, barring the 
Left, actively supporting Muslim 
communalism at AMU, 1s just one 
more aspect of the wider national 
scene in which caste and communal 
politics are playing an increasingly 
important and dangerous role The 
consideration seems to be immediate 
electoral gains. How else could one 
explain Mrs Gandhi’s complete 
surrender to the ‘millat on the 
new AMU Act Amendment Bull? 


X 
T.. new Act, by redefining AMU 
as an ‘educational institution of 
their choice established by the 
Muslims of India’, has cleared the 
way for litigation and revision of 
an earlier Supreme Court judge- 
ment declaring that AMU was not 
a minority institution under article 
30 of the Constitution The defin:- 
tion has deliberately used the 
same language as that used to 
describe minority institutions under 
article 30 


The amendment has changed the 
composition of the University Court 
and the Executive Council The 
Court 1s expected to be dominated 
by the most conservative sections 
among the Muslims and will now 
be the supreme governing body 
Another important change relates 
to the manner of appointment of 
the Vice-Chancellor The Executive 
Council will prepare a panel of five 
names for the post and this will be 
placed before the Court The Court 
will then select three out of the 
panel of five and forward these 
names to the Visitor who will then 
select and appoint one of the panel 
This has been described as an 
extraordinary procedure which will 
give vested interests the opportunity 
to drag into the mud the reputation 


of anyone on the Executive Council 
panel whom they do not like. Not 
many serious minded academicians 
would like to be tried by the AMU 
Court. 

L St 


E fate of AMU has become a 
highly emotional issue and liberal 
opposition to giving minority status, 
or a communal status to any 
university for that matter, 1s mis- 
construed because of a sort of siege 
mentality Muslims in this country 
have been at the receiving end 
during violent and sporadic out- 
bursts of communal violence and 
anyone opposing a ‘Muslim’ demand 
— 1n this case, minority status for 
AMU — 1s immediately dubbed as 
being anti-Muslim. Even those 
opposing minouity status for AMU, 
including Irfan Habib, do not 
oppose reservation of seats for 
Muslim students on an all-India 
basis However, 1t has been pointed 
out that there are constitutional 
hurdles in the way of making such 
reservations. de 


Linked to this question of mino- 
rity status for the university 1s that 
of service conditions of teachers. 
During the recent agitation it was 
unashamedly said that Professor 
Habib had no right to teach in a 
Muslim University since he was not 
a believer. If this was the state of 
affairs when 1t was a central univer- 
sity established by an Act o? Parlia- 
ment, one can well imagine what 
might happen now that ıt 1s “estab- 
lished by the Muslims of India? At 
Khalsa College, Delhi University, 
last year a woman lecturer was 
forced to take long leave without 
salary as she had cut her hair In a 
notice on the college board the men 
lecturers were also admonished for 
showing disrespect to their beards 
by trimming them. They were warn- 
ed not to set bad examples to the 
younger generation 


There are many who feel that the 
self-styled leaders of .the ‘mullat’ 
have a vested interest in keeping 
alive the issues of AMU as a muino- 
rity institution, personal law and 
Urdu What will Muslim leaders do 
1f these problems are solved? The 
AMU issue is one of the problems 
that has kept the Muslim léadership 
going, a leadership which 1s not 
going to‘ allow anyone to settle 
the problem easily. 
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At elite level 


USHA RAI! 


TO be a student or a teacher at the 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 1s 1n- 
deed a much coveted honour. JNU, 
as it 1s popularly known, has a 
magnificent campus, some of the 
finest intellectuals on its faculty, 
subjects that are unique because 
they are not disciplines in them- 
selves but broad based and multi- 
dimensional. Above all, there is 
tremendous academic freedom for 
the teacher as well as the taught 


Despite all this, JNU has not 
soared to the heights it was, expect- 
ed to by its founders. Some’ have 
even termed it a ‘non-starter’ and 
others are asking why a campus 
with just 3,000 students (the strength 
of two colleges of the neighbouring 
Delhi University) should receive 
such special treatment from the 
University Grants Commission. 


A university which in its admis- 
sion policy seeks to reach out to the 
economically, socially, regionally 
and educationally backward and 
deprived today, ironically enough, 
occupies a very privileged position 
inthe echelons of higher learning. 
The financial grants to the JNU are 
more than to other institutions of 
learning. In the fifth plan period, 
JNU’s total allocation was Rs 8 
crores although a substantial part of 


it was, of course, for the develop- 
ment of the university. The average 
annual maintenance expenditure 1s 
Rs. 1.5 crores. On the library alone, 
Rs. 8 lakhs were spent in the last 
three years. 


For the 3,000 students, some 
doing part-time courses, JNU has a 
faculty of 300 teachers The teacher/ 
student ratio of about 1 to 10 is the 
envy of other universities. In Delhi 
University ıt 15 1 15 or 20 Surpris- 
ingly, at the school level where 1n- 
dividual attention 1s most vital, a 
teacher has to handle a classroom 
of 45 to 50 students 


A big drain on the JNU resources 
are the office staff and class four 
employees numbering some 800 The 
hbrary alone has a staff of 100 and 
IS yet not properly managed. 


For a university just 13 years old, 
the JNU has a vast campus. There 
1s a new campus and the old cam- 
pus. There are seven hostels, 200 
houses for 1ts staff and some quar- 
ters for the class three and four 
employees, 


The JNU was modelled on the 
lines of the famous Sussex Univer- 
sity of Britain. The basic concept 
was that 1t would not be divided 
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Aspects of Indo-British Economic 
Relations 1858-1898 
AK BANERJI 


This work deals with India’s external financial transactions 
during 1858-98 in the course of developing balance of 
payment estimates for these years, and much new data have 
been presented Even though the volume concentrates on an 
_ea1lier period, the estimates presented tn 1t also provide a 


' broad picture of India’s balance of payments for the 81 years i 


from 1858 to 1938 A conspectus of this in the last chapter 
will interest students of political and economic history 
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into water-tight compartments but 
would encourage team work among 
scholars of different — disciplines 
Subjects were therefore supposed to 
be unique 


Seven schools were originally 
planned but so far only six have 
come up The school for fine arts 
has yet to materialise The School 
of International Studies that func- 
tioned in Sapru House from 1958 
was amalgamated into the JNU in 
1970 Similarly, the school of lan- 
guages, incorporating the old insti- 
tute of Russian languages and lite- 
rature, was started in the early 
Sixties 


JNU’s school of languages is n- 
deed special Under one roof a 
dozen languages are taught These 
include Arabic, Persian, Pushtu, 
Korean, Uzbek, Spanish, German 
and French. 


The school for social sciences has 
centres for social system (sociology 
and anthropology) and a centre for 
regional development (geography, 
economics and demography) The 
school of life sciences has no centre 
but 1t covers basic subjects like 
botany and zoology The school for 
environmental sciences too has no 
centre but its basic disciplines are 
physics and chemistry 


The school of computer sciences 
is the smallest and is as good as 
non-existent What greater testi- 
mony can there be to the school’s 
mefficiency than the fact that the 
department’s only computer, a 
Bulgarian model, barely functions 
although it is only five years old A 
sizable chnk of the data that has 
to be processed by the faculty and 
the students 1s done by computers 
in the IIT and Delhi University 
For the last couple of months, 
JNU’s computer has only been pro- 
cessing salary bills 


Since JNU was developed asa 
research centre and not just a teach- 
ing centre like other universities, it 
began at the top with Ph D and 
M Phil facilities It 1s only later 
that MA classes were started on 
the campus There are no graduate 
classes although at one time there 
was tremendous political pressure 
to make JNU the south campus of 


Delhi University with graduate 
courses 


If JNU's achievement is to be 
measured in the number of Ph Ds 
and M Phils produced annually, the 
university does not tare too badly 
On an average every school pro- 
duces 30 to 40 M Phils and 10 Ph. 
Ds a year The more enterprising 
teachers do research, some of it 
supported by the UGC, the ICSSR 
and the Planning Commission. Some 
teachers have written several books 
A teacher with 10 years experience 
has on an average written two books 
or important monographs and arti- 
cles 


RB. the question 1s, has the basic 
concept of multi-disciplinary ap- 
proach for research been achieved? 
Papers are too deeply rooted in their 
disciplines, says a critic of the JNU. 
One reason for this 1s the faulty 
guidance of teachers who themselves 
have never had a multi-disciplinary 
approach So though the university 
boasts of 1ts own ethos and a com- 
prehensive understanding and assess- 
ment of a subject, it 1s really old 
wine in new bottles 


In spite of the flexibihty in the 
system, the centres are becoming 
water-tight compartments Several 
faculty members discourage students 
from taking up allied courses For 
example, a student doing an MA 
in geography 1s not encouraged to 
take courses 1n the centre for social 
systems or economic studies This 
is not done in a blatant, open 
manner but quietly and subtly 
‘Faculties are like animals trying to 
protect their own territory,’ says a 
teacher who has served JNU since 
its inception 


In the School of International 
Studies a student who has enrolled 
for international politics 1s not 
encouraged by his faculty to join 
another course in the same centre 
This could be because enrolments 
were so few in some centres that 
teachers were reluctant to part with 
the few students they had 


In the school of languages for 
teaching Persian, there is a faculty 
of six teachers And annually not 
more than four students apply for 


Persian studies So at times a teacher 
has just one student and he clings 
to him Uzbek and Pushthu too 
have very few students. 


But there are others who feel that 
these are merely problems of a 
growing university The language 
school was started with the concept 
that all languages of the Asian 
region should be studied But inter- 
est so far is limited to the more 
glamorous languages There are 250 
students for French and 15 teachers 
It will take time for people to deve- 
lop an academic interest in langu- 
ages of the Asian region but this 
does not mean that JNU can afford 
to dispense with them, says another 
teacher 


It may be as the result of having 
so few students that there 1s a race 
among faculty members to build up 
their own little empires The centre 
for science policy, for example, has 
remained stunted because of the in- 
fighting among faculty members 
Formal courses for an M Sc degree 
have never been held at the centre 
Many of the students who enrolled 
for M Phil and Ph D have left in 
disgust For five years now the cen- 
tre has come to a virtual standstill. 
Three years ago there was even a 
recommendation to close 1t. down 
Not a single doctorate has been 
awarded by this centre 


I, the rapid development of the 
early years, a lot of teachers seem 
to have been wrongly placed A 
senior teacher in the centre for 
science policy has done his MA 
and Ph D in philosophy. The centre 
for political studies has a sociologist 
on its faculty. Neither teacher has 
been able to give his best to his cen- 
tre The School of International 
Studies has a geographer in its 
faculty of historians and political 
scientists The purpose of these 
placements was of course to give a 
broad base to research projects. But, 
alas, this has not happened The 
geographer has four Ph D and six 
M Phil scholars under him but in 
terms of formal course teaching he 
teaches barely an houraday The 
same holds true for the sociologist. 


The history centre too has a 
sociologist who has a communica- 
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tion problem with the rest of the 
faculty The school of languages has 
a specialist 1n philosophy who does 
not know any foreign language 


(D fact that JNU has not been 
able to live up to the ideals for which 
it was started and the large amount 
Spent on it have naturally led to 
criticism of the institute The domr- 
nant leftist ideology on the campus 
is good enough reason for the pol:- 
ticians to take up cudgels for 1ts 
dilution. 


JNU 1s probably more left orien- 
ted than other universities 1n the 
country except perhaps Calcutta uni- 
versity The leftist seeds were sown 
right from the time of its. inception. 
The first Vice-Chancellor, G. Par- 
thasarathy, was a man of vision 
but he had a partiality for the Left 
and associated elements Dr Nurul 
Hasan, who was a member of the 
first executive Council of the JNU 
(1969-1972) and later education 
minister, and PC Joshi of the 
Communist Party greatly influenced 
Parthasarathy's administration. of 
the JNU. They collected the faculty 
which was left oriented, and the 
faculty 1n turn collected a coterie of 
leftist scholars and students. 


The left leanings are quite 
apparent during the election of 
student and teacher leaders. The 
Students Federation of India, a 
CPM. body, has dominated 
student elections for 10 years now 
In the teaching staff, also, the leftist 
group 18 more prominent 


In the JNUTA elections, too, the 
leftists have dominated While 50 
to 60 per cent of the teachers are 
Left inclined — both CPI and CPM 
together form a united left front — 
the rest are a loose group that come 
together on regional and personal 
issues Except for a few dedicated 
party workers, the JNU leftists are 
largely affluent, arm-chair intellec- 
tuals far removed from the commit- 
ted activists working at the base. 


Both the All-India Students 
Federation (AISF) and the Students 
Federation of India (SFI) play an 
important role in ensuring JNU's 
leftism. During admission time both 


groups actively advise and help 
students to get admission and ac- 
commodation in the hostel These 
students feel obliged to support 
these leaders though they lack an 
ideological base. 


The admission policy of JNU has 
come 1n for severe criticism. Apart 
from reservation of 20 per cent of 
the seats for scheduled castes and 
tribes and another three per cent 
for the handicapped, points are 
given for admission purposes to 
scheduled castes and tribes 
(6 points), economically deprived, 
backward or those whose parents 
earn between Rs. 400 and Rs. 1000 
(7 points), educationally backward 
(3 points) and those from back- 
ward regions (4 points) The pur- 
pose of these points was to encour- 
age students from all over the 
country to join JNU But so many 
false certificates have been produced 
that the authorities are reviewing 
JNU's admission policy. Are the 
academic standards of JNU falling 
because of its admission policy? 


M uch hope 1s pinned on the 
present Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Y. 
Nayudamma, putting JNU back on 
its feet Dr K R. Narayanan, the 
preceding Vice-Chancellor, had the 
reputation of bemg a good diplo- 
mat but a poor administrator He 
avoided taking a decision or facing 
a crisis Even when ıt was brought 
to his notice that six meritorious 
students had been denied admission 
into JNU he merely shrugged and 
said, ‘What can I do? The matter 
will have be discussed by the 
Academic Council’ To quote a 
teacher, ‘Dr Narayanan whiled 
away two years on the campus.’ 


Dr BD Nag Chaudhuri, the 
Vice-Chancellor from 1974 to 1978, 
like his predecessor, G Partha- 
sarathy, wielded a lot of influence 
with the government and the UGC 
But he ıs accused of doing a great 
deal of damage to the institution 
by making appointments that were 
questionable He was given specific 
instructions to develop the science 
centres of JNU but proved more of 
a “science politician.’ Though the 
school of life sciences had been 
started before his tenure, the two 
other scientific schools came up 


under his supervision. The academic 
merits of many of the teachers 
appointed by him are still being 
questioned Only two members of 
the faculty for computer science 
have a formal degree in computer 
management ` 


S, much for the many failings of 
JNU. For a teacher who really 
wants to do serious academic re- 
search, the sky 1s the limit Top 
intellectuals are available on the 
campus. “Teaching in JNU has a 
lot of bite,’ says a teacher who does 
feel fulfilled. There is scope for 
interaction among teachers, there 
are endless seminars and discussion 
groups Even the study of language 
becomes a lively dynamic thing be- 
cause you go into the history, cul- 
ture, political and social ethos of 
the country whose language you 
study Credit should also be given 
to the faculty for not allowing too 
much interference from outside. 


As one has said at the very begin- 
ning, the framework of JNU ıs 
excellent. It 1s time that the ideals 
with which the university was started 
are adhered to. Each unit was sup- 
posed to serve asa think tank for 
government. The multi-disciplinary 
INE should have proved excel- 
ent. 


Appointment of teachers should 
be strictly on the academic merit 
of the candidate whatever his politi- 
cal ideology. Though JNU has a 
leftist image, during the Janata 
regime a few rightists did manage 
to get a foothold on the campus. 
There are at least half a dozen 
teachers or those aspiring for a 
post in JNU who have gone to the 
Supieme Court because they feel 
the university has not been fair in 
its appointments. 


Teachers who have the privilege 
of working for JNU should also 
take their teachmg assignments 
more seriously Many teachers do 
not even teach for an hour a day. 


There 1s at least one teacher who - 


comes to JNU just once a month to 
collect his salary. No one wants to 
compel or discipline teachers like 
children in a classroom But itis 
tme that this discipline came from 
within. 


H 





Books 


MULTILINGUALISM AND MOTHER-TONGUE 
EDUCATION by D.P. Pattanayak. Delhi Oxford 
University Press, 1981 


MULTILINGUALISM and Mother-Tongue Educa- 
tion began life as a bunch of essays and lectures 
lying peacefully ın Debi Prasad Pattanayak's files ın 
Mysore. When Ivan Illich visited the Central Insti- 
tute of Indian Languages at Mysore ın early 1978, 
Pattanayak found a kindred spirit eager to listen 
endlessly to his new and iconoclastic ideas on 
language, society and education in India With each 
day’s discussion he gave Illich a paper he had 
written setting forth his position on the issue at 
hand. 


Dich was overwhelmed by the total experience of 
Pattanayak and the Central Institute of Indian 
Languages, and insisted that Pattanayak have hus 
essays published together as a book Illich wrote 
the foreword and the first chapter, and Pattanayak 
wrote a short introduction drawing together the 
various threads of his argument The result ıs an 
intended challenge to all the bureaucrats and acade- 
mics who preside over India's outdated, unimagina- 
tive and misdirected. policy on language and 
education 


Pattanayak and Illich are both, at essence, old- 
world romantics fatally drawn to the image of the 
‘noble savage’. Both speak out strongly against 
modern bureaucracy that 1s insensitive to man as an 
individual, and man in his smaller social contexts. 
Both look back with nostalgia to an earlier age 


when learning did not automatically imply ‘teach- 
ing’, and ‘low-energy transport’ minimized the dis- 
tances possible m man’s world, both geographically 
and linguistically before man tampered with the 
primeval, natural order by experimenting with new 
concepts like standardization, centralization and, 
ultimately, the market economy. 


The title of the book, then, has an unexpected 
meaning. ‘Multilingualism’ here 1s intended to mean 
a polyglot fluency spanning only those languages 
and dialects needed 1n everyday life in a low-energy 
culture — including severely context-bound fluencies 
as might existin the case of liturgical or literary 
languages ‘Mother-tongue education’, besides its 
face-value meaning, 1s also intended to mean the 
imposition of a standardized, official ‘mother-tongue’ 
by means of the educational system *Multilingua- 
lism’, then, 1s man’s primeval and natural state. 
Monolingualism, and the standardized mother- 
tongue, or ‘capitalized language’, 1s an uncomfor- 
table, ‘economical’ invention. of a new social 
phenomenon, the ‘middle-class elite’. Pattanayak 
and Illich are concerned here with exploring man’s 
fall from his primeval state of linguistic grace 


Both Pattanayak and Illich develop their argu- 
ments 1n Jargon that-seeks to counterpose the socio- 
Imguistic processes and concepts with their analogs 
in the field of economics. For example, the subsis- 
tence economy 15 counterposed against the ‘verna- 
cular' culture, and language standardization. against 
the modern nation State, and ultimately the market 
economy Standard language is depicted as ‘the 
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earliest of specifically modern commodities, the 
model of all **basic" needs to come’ (Illich 34) 


Dich once more rides his old hobby-horse, and he 
1s, as usual, brilliant and erudite in his argumenta- 
tion Illich fears the awesome totalizing power of the 
modern middle-class establishment. He develops the 
concept of a ‘vernacular culture’, using the term 
‘vernacular’ in a much extended context to depict 
all aspects of man’s original state of grace, before 
the modern State and the market arrived to menace 
it. The ‘mother’ in ‘mother-tongue’, argues Illich, 1s 
an institutionalized mother, the ‘mother’ church, 
the welfare State, the standardized formula dispens- 
ed nationwide to human infants in place of their 
individual mothers’ milk. The term ‘mother-tongue’, 
too, 1s only as old as these attempts to institution- 
alize it, and never bore any relationship to the 
actual language used by the biological mother 


But Illich's concerns, once again, are off-base 
for the Indian context. Fortunately or unfortuna- 
tely, we have not yet evolved to the stage where 
Ilhch's nightmare poses a threat, nor do we seem 
faced with ıt anywhere in the near future India’s 
language planning 1s inept, not diabolically totaliz- 
ing The persistence of English (and, 1ndeed, regional 
prestige languages) 1n. Indian education is almost 
more a result of official bungling and inertia than of 
any deliberate policy favourable to vested interests 
And ıt certainly doesn’t seem to be ‘designed’ to 
extinguish any other local languages far from being 
“designed” locally, our English programmes are 
generally wholesale imports from abroad, more 
capable of teaching English (inefficiently) ın the 
European classroom than in our confused Indian 
environment 


Instead, our English classes guarantee that poor 
students will never learn elite Indian English Eng- 
lish does not seek to replace our local languages — 
it pretends to add to our lives by opening up to us 
the modern West Admittedly, though, it does in the 
process stultify our local languages But Ulich does 
not see these subtle internal differences he is, after 
all, a product of his western world, a world so con- 
scious of its crimes against the natural order that it 
feels impelled to warn those behind, who may 1n- 
stead be intent on pursuiug other mistakes. 


Pattanayak, however, despite his sympathies with 
the vernacular world, is forced by a sense of res- 
ponsibility to compromise some of his ideals in the 
Indian context He rejects both the options of 
imposing westernization or of maintaining a zoo- 
like sanctuary for India’s minorities, and instead 
urges aid aimed at ‘creating muscle in them to bear 
their own burden’ (86) — Pattanayak is not against 
change per se. But, for change to be salutary it 
must be generated from within Nor is he against 
‘link languages’, ‘shuddh’ varieties or teaching in a 
non-native language children understand fully ‘Shu- 
ddh’ varieties, he maintains, are an acknowledge- 
ment that a language can be used 1n non-trivial con- 
texts too, and not just for basic routine functions 


Standardization, Pattanayak seems to be saying, 
is a natural process The reason it has not occur- 
red spontaneously everywhere is mainly the geo- 
graphical dispersion of the population Actually, it’s 
a bit more than that A language, by definition, 15 a 
social signal that a given population perceives of 
itself as a single group As larger groups form, for 
example, due to urbanization, dialects iron. out their 
regional differences and ‘standardize’, and larger 
languages go through major upheaval to produce a 
compromise variety India’s problem here is that 
heterogeneous ‘groups’ at the regional or national 
level have tended to form only at the top of the 
social spectrum Hence, the elites perceive a need 
for urban or pan-Indian languages to mark their 
new group identity, but others do not — and con- 
sequently do not learn these standard languages as 
automatically as they do the other local dialects in 
their daily lives 


So, Pattanayak’s proposal that these minorities be 
educated and made literate 1n their own languages 
first may not only be the path of least resistence, it 
may also be fundamentally the best possible option 
As their needs change, their linguistic competence. 
will adjust without instruction in the classroom The 
only question that remains, however, 1s whether the 
minorities really want ‘relevant’ instruction 1n lan- 
guages they understand, or have they too been pro- 
perly brainwashed to opt for the impossible *capital- 
1zed’ language 


Pattanayak, in his essay on English in India, seems 
to give in without a fight. This ıs disappointing 
Pattanayak 1s too ready to concede a place to Eng- 
lish in Indian education simply because academics 
appear to use it regularly. But ın what context? 
Surely, trivial usage does not qualify English for the 
status of the supreme academic link language in 
India But it 1s hard for the establishment, to which 
Pattanayak reluctantly belongs, to admut just how 
far wrong oui English policy in. elite education has 
gone, particularly since our English 1s superficially 
so alive. How much of our opting for the routine, 
our discomfort with sophisticated concepts and 
original thought, our predilection for rote-learning 
stems from our inadequate grasp of English — 
even Within the elite? Yet, the alternative 1s neither 
clear nor easy. But, considering the vast conceptual 
and linguistic gap from English to our local langu- 
ages, and the elitization of academia that this brings, 
it ıs sad ¿hat Pattanayak felt compelled to make an 
unequivocal stand here at all 


Pattanayak, in his essays, seems to touch on 
almost every practical aspect of the language pro- 
blem, from proposals for reducing and standardiz- 
ing the multrplicity of local scripts, to the inherent 
mediocrity of our education system, to the mindless- 
ness of seeking only to ‘translate textbooks’ (the 
textbook being sacred, he says, even if hopelessly 
outdated), to trying to unravel a coherent meaning 
for the elusive term ‘mother-tongue’ ın India (it 1s 


surprising that he doesn’t simply discard the term 
as useless) But his comments escape being ad hoc 
Pattanayak 1s one of those rare linguists who see 
with an integrated vision Every aside, every ‘lob’ 
Is mextricably part of a total worldview Hence, 
despite a minor appearance of overlap between his 
essays, predictable given their diverse origins as un- 
related lectures, the topics and discussions fit toge- 
ther into a credible book And one every person 
concerned with Indian language and education 
should be obliged to read to get proper bearings. 


His anger and stridency about our tailure and 
insensitivity in this context, too, are rare and re- 
freshing in the meekly ‘civilized’ third world Anger 
and impatient iconoclasm may be, after all, our 
only means of admitting and discarding the rot 
around us It is a Joy to see that there are still some 
who have not lost the capacity or will to react 
honestly to the mess we are making of our mega- 
system, where mega-failure 1s so starkly before us. 


Peggy Mohan 


EDUCATION AND POLITICAL CULTURE IN 
INDIA by Ehsanul Haq Sterling Publishers 
Private Ltd, New Delhi, 198] 
Ee, EE 


A SUBJECT of considerable complexity 1s handled 
rather superficially in this book The author’s major 
finding that there 1s a co-relation between education 
and political culture and that there is a dual system 
of schooling in the country, (that of the public 
school and that of the government and government- 
aided schools) and that this duality has a bearing on 
political culture is of course very well known 

Political sociology 1s required to test the argument 
with hard data but the data used in this study seems 
inadequate 1n. terms of bringing out the sharpness 
of the argument It would have benefited from a 
more detailed analysis with a fuller definition of 
what makes a political culture 


Dr Haq draws his evidence from questionnaires 
and interviews involving about six hundred persons 
of which about half were students and the rest 
teachers and parents His reference points are text- 
books, attitudes to various political parties and 
interest in the mass media The students used as a 
sample were all male and the reasons given for not 
including girl students remain unconvincing As 
such, a significant perspective has been deliberately 
excluded The choice of schools is crucial in such a 
study and one would have wanted a fuller discussion 
of the schools chosen and why. 


Perhaps the most debatable theme 1s that which 
relates to the use of text-books In inculcating a 
political culture Dr Haq assumes that this role 1s 
essential to the concept ofa text-book and that a 
text-book must emphasise ‘national values He 
gives a list of items which 80 into the making of 
"national values? and even computes the percentage 


presence and absence of these in the text-books used 
in the schools under discussion We are nowhere 
told what his method was 1n calculating these per- 
centages nor 1s the list of books appended so that 
the more enquiring reader may be able to follow up 
Dr Haq’s quantification Curiously for a social 
scientist, he seems to be insensitive to the fact that 
1n subjects such as history and civics there can be an 
implicit political interpretation 1n text-books which 
would relate very directly to political culture and 
which need not be expressed in the obvious form 
which he 1s looking for Nor 1s he concerned with 
examining the premises of the question of whether 
the primary function of textbooks should be that 
of conveying accepted knowledge and research on a 
subyect, leaving the inculcation of national values to 
other channels such as extra-curricular activities and 
civic Organisations If ‘national values’ are sought 
to be deliberately infused through textbooks there 
IS the danger that they may remain formal with no 
attempt at 1nternalisation 


The discussion on the awareness among teachers 
and parents of the political processes leaves the 
problem 1n a state ofsuspension The nuances of 
loyalties to political parties are not examined In 
any depth and one 1s left with the simple generahs- 
ation that because teachers in government and 
government-aided schools are unionised and have 
to face a range of socio-economic problems in their 
daily lives, they participate in the politica] culture 
to a greater extent in contrast to those of the public 
schools who show a higher political awareness but 
a lower participation That there may be many 
other facets of their lives which lead them to identify 
with particular parties 1s left without further prob- 
ing. Nor 1s there any explanation for the seeming 
paradox of public school parents showing higher 
political awareness but a lower participation. Per- 
haps if Dr Hag had defined participation as more 
than voting 1n the elections and reading particular 
newspapers then he might have recognised the more 
subtle forms of political participation open to mem- 
bers of the middle and upper middle classes 


The conclusion to the book states categorically 
that the public schools provide, ‘qualitative, stan- 
dard, English-oriented and Westernised education? 
and therefore perpetuate inequality and class cons- 
ciousness and that this education 13 ‘not suited to the 
indigenous condition and the people at large? Why 
qualitative and standard education should be un- 
suitable remains a mystery The author's solution 
15 to abolish dualism in education and introduce a 
uniform system He believes that revolution and 
radical changes are a precondition to an unstratified 
system of schooling This indicates a faith 1n revo- 
lution which has been belied in most areas where 
revolutions and radical change have resulted not 
in the abolition of stratified societies but in diver- 
gent and new forms of stratification The inevitabi- 
hty of a dual stratification has to be terminated by 
much more than revolutions and radical changes 


Romila Thapar 
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Friends, 

I am happy to welcome you at our forty-fifth annual 
general meeting of the shareholders As you are aware, the 
closing date of the financial year of the company was chang- 
ed last year from ending March to ending September The 
accounts before you therefore present working results of six 
months ending September, 198] 


The half year period covered by these accounts :e , April 
through September ts relatively a difficult period. every year 
in the annual cycle of the company's operations — because 
sale of fans declines during these months, and prices have to 
be heavily discounted Our company's operational results, 
however, for this year have been considerably better than 
the same period last year, and the directors have therefore 
recommended a dividend of 696 on equity shares, equivalent 


to 1295 for a full year, as against 10% for the full year last 
year 


You may have noticed that the share capital of the com- 
pany has incieased from about Rs 25 crores to Rs 28 
crores This 1s because the financial institutions exercised 
their option for conversion of part of long-term loans as per 
conditions for the same Alli the institutions viz ID BI, 
LFCandLIC have exercised full option of their loans 
conversion 


Production of fans at all the three factories has been 
running at higher than last year's levels There 1s a notice- 
able slack 1n the demand for fans currently, but our market- 
ing effort to ensure that sàles keep pace with production has 
been fairly successful Overall, taking the current competi- 
tion into account, USHA has been able, during this period, 
to maintain 1ts premier position nationally 


The sewing machines unit at Calcutta has achieved higher 
levels of production This unit has improved its results 
considerably We have been working hard on plans for 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


* Better operational result than m corresponding period 
last year. 


* Usha fans maintaining premier position nationally. 
* Improved results of the sewing machines umt. 


* Satisfactory progress at Fuel Injection Equipment 
unit. 


* Single-cylinder pumps/Injectors developed by in- 
company R & D effort receiving widespread accep- 
tance 


* Twin pillars of management effort: 
“Inter-group harmony”; 
“Modern Technology—for Zero Waste” 


* Need for national emphasis on improving ‘“Capital- 
Output ratio” situation. 





upgrading technology and modernising the operations of this 
unit and this effort 1s now beginning to yield fruitful results 


At Shriram Diesels plant in Hyderabad, the production, 
efficiency and cost have been satisfactory Production of 
single cylinder pumps and injectors was commenced during 
the period under consideration Single cylinder pumps and 
injectors have been developed by our own R & D depart- 
ment, without any foreign technical collaboration, and I 
would like to convey our congratulations to our R. & D team 
for this These “Shriram Diesel” products have received 
widespread acceptance from original equipment manufac- 
turers As you are aware, these are difficult products to 
manufacture and sell, as mentioned in earlier meetings, 
particularly because the multinational giant. dominating the 
Indian market, naturally uses its international capabilities 
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and techniques of beating down the national enterprises, 
through selective price adjustment etc 


All the world has been turning to Japan keenly for learn- 
ing the secret of its foundations of uninterrupted industrial 
success-so have we at SHRIRAM For some time now, we 
have put “‘Inter-group Harmony” tn our operations as our first 
priority This concept is vastly different from the traditional 

concept of so-called Industrial relations based on two parties 

sitting on opposite sides of the negotiating table I am happy 
to say that this new approach and concept of relationship 
in the enterprise between all those working for the common 
success of the enterprise, has permeated deep down in our 
executives, and we have achieved some measure of success 
1D our operations ‘“‘Inter-group Harmony” 1s a much more 
positive concept than merely the absence of strife It involves, 
more constructively, active participation and collaboration 
between al] the various partners in the enterprise So far as 
the individual members of the workforce are concerned, this 
does exist in a great measure However, unfortunately this 
does not exist, to the best levels, in the guides of the work- 
force We are continuing to take initiatives to establish a posi- 
tive relationship with the worker guides and hopefully may 
achieve success in the coming period Obviously, the work- 
force, the enterprise, and of course the country would greatly 
benefit by any measure of success we may achieve 


Our major thrust during the period has been jn a new 
direction of what we call “Modern Technology—for Zero 
Waste" As all of us are aware, there 1s a massive waste in all 
our national enterprises operations, whether it 1s ın the field 
of materials, or money, or power, or man hours used etc 
Drawing upon the best modern technology from the inter- 
national pool could help India reduce all these wastes, which 
it can illafford The thrust of our new slogan ‘‘Modern 
Technology—for Zero Waste" has already begun to yield 
results Our first thrust was in reducing waste of money 
through minimising current assets, covering inventories, 
receivables and book assets Our effort was also directed 
towards achieving a system, on the Japanese pattern of "most, 
in-time" supplies Inspite of inadequacies of suppliers and 
of transportation, we have achieved a measure of success in 
this already 


There 1s considerable scope of reducing waste of materials 
and tools etc by using better machines, tools, and methods 
There 1s also nationally a great waste of “man hours” result- 
ing in lower earnings for the individual workers, and loss of 
production for the nation The period was marked by trans- 
ference of this management culture in our executives, and 
considerable success has been achieved in this direction We 
hope to get benefits of this new approach and work ethic 
during the coming year and years 


Overall, we are working in all our plants on the twin 
pillars of ““Inter-group Harmony” and ''Modern Technology 
—for Zero Waste" Daily and monthly work 1s going on in 
all our factories through cooperative working between the 
various levels of workforce in this direction In this hes the 
future and well being of our enterprise ` 


Just as fresh investment requires well-informed decision- 
making, similarly shedding of subsisting operations and pro- 
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perties, when economically justified, requires perception and 
courage We have lately been applying our minds to this 
aspect tO Carry out the necessary weeding operation, and 
have usefully shed many of our operations, to the benefit of 
the growing small-scale industries sector 


Achievement of corporate goals depends upon an effective 
Organisation Our company 1s being restructured on a profit- 
centre basis In order to increase operational effectiveness, 
we are now deepening the concept of profit-centre respon- 
sibility and are strengthening the management organisation 
accordingly Upon this will depend the achievement of our 
goals 1n an increasingly difficult situation 


The “Economic Survey” of the Government of India for 
the financial year ended March, 1982, reports that there has 
been a major recovery for the Indian economy, in terms of 
GN P increase, inflation rate decline, infrastructure being 
in better shape, power generation and production of 
coal and steel being increased, oil exploration and energy 
conservation activities having been intensified, the 
policy towards production being liberalised etc This 1s 
excellent achievement by any yardstick However, the assess- 
ment of the future needs to be moderated by some factors 
which need continuous attention These include, rising 1m- 
ports of potentially indigenous products, declining foretgn 
exchange reserve, deepening balance of payments difficulties, 
growing debt service burden, falling savings rate in real 
terms, and most important of all the rising **Capital-output 
Ratio” 


In my view, the highest priority matter needing national 
attention from the Government and business alike 1s of the 
**Capital-output Ratio situation A major component in the 
matter of '*Capital-output Ratio”? which has been highlighted 
often, 1s of delays in approvals and implementation of 
various production projects A certain amount of state 
regulation of social conduct 1s desirable and essential, but 
this should not end up in chaining the dynamic capabilities 
of the citizens connected with the national production pro- 
cesses This point ıs particularly worth noting in the current 
year, when out Prime Minister has declared it to be an Year 
of Productivity She has guided that 


“We must get more out of every acre under the plough, 
out of every spindle and machine, out of every techno- 
logist and worker, out of every rupee spent" 


This 1s a managerial approach of the highest order which 
will do good to the heart of every citizen I like to think 
that what we are doing, at our modest enterprise level, 1s in 
harmony with what the Prime Minister has prescribed 
Given the cooperation and support of everyone involved in 
our effort, we look forward to steady growth in our opera- 
tions at our corporate level as well as the national level 


Thank you, 





NOTE. This is the speech delivered by Dr. Charat Ram, 
Chairman, The Jay Engineering Works Ltd at the 
45th Annual General Meeting held on 29 3.1982 at 
New Delhi. This does not purport to be a report of the 
proceedings of the annual general meeting. 
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is already on the way 

to harnessing solar power 
This ts just one of Jyoti’s several exclusives, rendered possible by Jyoti's research-oriented - 
philosophy Others include India's largest 360,000 | p m vertical propeller pumps for dry a 
docks, 33 kV outdoor minimum oil circuit breakers, arno converters for electric locomotives, a 
sophisticated pumps for nuclear and thermal power stations, micro-hydel generating sets, a 
centrifuge motors and steam turbine driven generators and process pumps for sugar industry, a 
high tension motors, epoxy resin insulated instrument transformers a 

up to 33 kV, solid state power converters and inverters, as well as research projects on laser a 
technology and fluidics SS 

Th:s then is Jyoti’s bigness—measured by its creative, innovative, inventive 
and futuristic dimensions-—not size and turnover alone. e 
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A shining example ` 
of a growing commitment 
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indian Oxygen's intimate 
association with Indian industry 
began way back in 1935 Ever 
since it’s been a growing bond, 
bringing in its wake major 
developments 

Today, thanks to JOL, Indian 
industry has ready access to 
highly advanced and ever 
developing technology. In the 
production: of gases, ultra pure 
gases & their mixtures, In their 
diveise and growing range of 
applications Inthemanufacture 
of welding consumables and 
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cutting equipment, for the 
joining and cutting of metals. 
in the fabrication of complete, 
plants, machinery & cryogenic 
equipment for the production, 
storage, handling and distribu- 
tion of industrial gases 

IOL ts also deeply involved 
in the medical sphere by meet- 
ing the needs for vital medical 
gases, anaesthetic equipment 
& surgical accessories 

Today, IOL technology has 
permeated into a wide spec- 
trum of industries and ushered 





to Indian Industry 


in a revolution in fields such as 
Steel, Engineering, Electronics 
D others Further, IOL is 
spearheading specialised ser- 
vices to Mining, Agriculture, 
Communications, Medicine, 
Research, Defence, Civil Avia- 
tion and off-shore prospecting 
Equipped with a technology 
thats constantly developing 
and a cadre of indigenously 
developed talent, [OL pledges 
to make greater contributions 
to India's industrial progress 
In the years to come 


| Indian Oxygen Limited 
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‘Satyadev Chemicals are widely used in the Our customers include some of the world's 
processing of Colour and Black and white leading manufacturing and trading concerns. 
Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, The secret of this world-wide acceptance 
Jute, Leather and Chemical Manufacturing lies in our policy of product quality—the g 
Industries. Also in the manufacture of Paints, only sacred cow in our fast developing 
Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers ` organisation, ~ mu 
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SATYADEV CHEMICALS LIMITED | 


Pratapnagar Road, VADODARA, 390 004, India 
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"Aluminium oars? 
Over my dead body,” 
said the cox. 
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$ The cox was foxed Who ever aluminum products available In 
2 had heard of aluminium oars? India In its constant drive 
F Perhaps no one Bur the fact is towards diversification, Indal has 
t thar aluminium 15 being used, pioneered the use of aluminium 
more and more for things we in aircraft, Currency, power 
had never imagined And in transmission, Imigation tubing, 
India, Indian Aluminium has transportation, packaging, 
been the catalyst of this change ` housing and a host of other 
The first to produce aluminium  APplicahons 
in this country, Indal has Indal pioneenng Touching your ` 
Sa E introduced almost the entire hfe in more ways than you 
Le oe of rolled and extruded munk: 


: SEO A) Indian Aluminium Company, Limited 
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[he problem 


THE content and nature of many of the problems facing us are changing. In 
addition, there are new perceptions about some old concepts and ideas. In this 
issue, we gather a few interventions in the hope that those who govern will not 
lose sight of them. So much of the failure of today 1s rooted in the incapacity 
of the so-called leaders of a society to carry through rigorous 1mplementation 


after a careful elaboration of the challenge and the response At another level, 
the complexity of social change is not understood The effort to re-focus has 
to be continuous, and without blunting the issues which are surfacing. This 1s 
‘particularly so in societies like ours which are 1n the throes of considerable 
experimentation and cannot afford to be rigid 
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Over 


these years 


ROMESH THAPAR 


AS a young man in the thirties, I 
remember an India designed for the 
British rulers and the Indians who 
were part of their apparatus Every- 
thing was orderly and disciplined — 
except, of course, for the confron- 
tations organised by those who were 
challenging foreign rule A kind of 
Status quoism of zero growth pre- 
vailed But, since then, phenomenal 
change has taken over Who could 
have forecast then that the grand- 
children of our former rulers would 
be roaming the streets of India in 
tatters, described as hippies ... 


Change takes many shapes. I shall 
deal with the change that changes 
everything For India, when power 
was transferred, something very 
profound occurred Here were we, 
a nation of some 350 millions, parti- 
tioned, bloodied, with little more 
than an agricultural system which 
managed just about to feed us, even 
though this feeding was punctuated 
by repeated famines, the last of 
which had devastated Bengal But 
we were free at last, and were pos- 
sessed of all kinds of dreams about 
what we were going to do with this 


freedom Our notions were woolly 
because ovei the centuries of foreign 
rule we had almost lost the memory 
of rulership. 


T... who came to power were 
the leaders of the freedom struggle 
They were the outstanding men and 
women of our society, distinguished 
lawyers, educationists, thinkers and 
doers — yes, very different from the 
those who now play at politics Des- 
pite the fantastic disruption of the 
partition, they set about consolidat- 
ing our external frontiers, absorbing 
the extensive domains (five hundred 
and seven) of the Indian princes, 
redrawing the boundaries of our 
linguistic States (into 17 States and 
six Union Territories,*) introducing 
systems of planned economic and 
social development and, above all, 
launching the industrialisation of 
India upon which our self-reliance 
and future growth would rest Al 
this was done by inexperienced men, 
but men committed to the public 
good Indeed, even a hostile inter- 
national climate was sought to be 
transformed by steering an indepen- 
dent course and mobilising the non- 
aligned sentiment of nations 


The achievements were so 1mpres- 
sive that by the end of the fifties we 
were intoxicated with success Per- 
haps, we had mismanaged our rela- 
tions with Pakistan and China 
Kashmir had not been cleared and 
remained a running sore The con- 
fusion on Tibet had destroyed a 
buffer zone and activised a border 
But these seemed small matters as 
India felt her new economic muscle 


In this remarkable self-reliant 
growth, however, there was a fatal 
flaw. The whole development had 
taken a kind of middle class orien- 
tation No social transformation at 
the base had been ordered The 
rural poor remained an unidentified 
mass, forgotten or ignored by the 


*In 1967, the State of Assam was re- 
drawn to give the hill people more auto- 
nomy (Meghalaya) In 1972, the new 
States of Punjab, Haryana, Himachal 
Pradesh, Manipur and Tripura were crea- 
ted, while Mizoram and the former NEFA 
became Union Territories. Nagaland was 
given statehood 


leadership for the time being. Land 
reform was seen only as the ending 
of feudal relations The large farms 
were legislated against, but the 
implementation of policy was very 
patchy, and deliberately so A 
thorough reorganisation, approxi- 
mating to the ideal of land to the 
tiller, was evaded on the plea that 
it would disrupt the countryside — 
and even damage the precarious 
food front. 


The implications of this for a 
genuine participative democracy 
were either not realised or delibera- 
tely ignored. In a sense, this was 
inevitable in the context of the domi- 
nance of certain classes and castes 
and the inability of the ruling party 
to forge an alternative coalition. But 
the intensity of this orientation. was 
gravely to distort our concepts of 
balanced growth Development did 
not bridge the gaps It increased 
them 


| e know what happened The 
towns battened on the villages 
While the public sector was publicis- 
ed as the socialist instrument which 
would command the industrial eco- 
nomic front, it actually became a 
very handy prop for the private 
sector which was moving into mas- 
sive collaborations with foreign capi- 
tal (interestingly, to assert import 
substitution and self reliance) The 
collaborative aspect, covering both 
the public and private sectors, was 
not seen as subservience but part of 
the drive to national self-sufficiency 
However, there was a near total 
failure to realise the importance of 
investing 1n research and develop- 
ment to build creatively on the tech- 
nologies purchased Profits boomed 
and were re-invested in other ven- 
tures, but the technological infra- 
structure was invariably neglected 
and allowed to run down The towns 
continued expanding as never before. 
The villages remained largely where 
they were — back of beyond — and 
the landless farmer, a helot 


So, the India of the forties, which 
imported even the water container 
of the flush toilet system from far- 
off England, was now coping with a 
remarkably sophisticated economy 
Imports were being reduced from 
year to year. All manner of capaci- 


ties had been put into the system 
giving ıt a variety of momentums 
But, inevitably, this kind of develop- 
ment created an expanding middle 
class elite living on a productive 
base which was not properly main- 
tained or reyuvenated And this elite 
was naturally able to entrench itself 
and to exert an enormous influence 
on the future patterns of planning 
and growth In other words, no cor- 
rections were sought or permitted, 
and the base of Indian society (some 
30 to 40 per cent of the people) re- 
mained very much a part of the 
poverty pattern 


T. danger sıgnals were out early 
ın the sixties Planning systems were 
failing New tcchnologies were need- 
ed to salvage the production infras- 
tructure And the lack of purchasing 
power at the massive rural base of 
our society could no longer be treat- 
ed as a non-problem. At this critical 
juncture, the slender economic 
cushion for a revival was removed 
with the escalation of defence ex- 
penditure following the China con- 
fronta ions Pakistan could be deter- 
red basically at little cost. China was 
a military challenge on another 
level I do not have to detail for you 
the terrible cost of defence to a 
developing economy. Fortunately, 
by now, we were in a position to 
attempt self-reliance even in defence 
needs. But even here the serious fail- 
ing, to which I have referred earlier, 
was to manifest itself Research and 
development was forgotten or neg- 
lected, even though there were no 
profit-hungry entrepreneurs to satı- 
ate The result 1s that when 1t comes 


to really sophisticated hardware, we, 


remain as dependent as ever. 


The sixties were largely years of 
failure, even though we began to 
move towards a greener agricultural 
future This was 1mportant * But 
many problems surfaced. The Indian 
ethos, with 1ts accent on individua- 
lism and its in-built reluctance to 
move towards any level of collecti- 
vity, required curbing ın a society 
which was attempting “a forced 
march'to make up 'the leeway of 
centuries’. The cadres of the free- 


*There are 575,718 villages and 2641 


towns Twenty per cent live 1n the towns, 
eighty per cent in the villages. 
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dom movement did not have to be 
pushed into such commitments The 
situation now was changing Erosion 
had set in  Egahtarianism was 
sought to be legislated rather than 
inculcated No movements were 
launched to correct social practices 
Our educational system remained 
essentially what it was under the 
British — a producer of babus — 
only the numbers 1ncreased Result 
a society enmeshed in a jungle of 
rules and regulations, licenses and 
permits Yes, a jungle to nourish 
another jungle — the jungle of 
inspection, of corruption It all 
began in earnest in the sixties. The 
corruption of servicés Money ın 
politics. Rascality parading as skill 
And, alas, few examples to the con- 
trary were set. 


I, Gandhi gave us the gospel, 
which we did not bother even to 
study as soon as we had the freedom 
to amass our private fortunes, Nehru 
in his role as apostle tried to build 
the institutions which would make 
possible a continuing and dynamic 
political/economic consensus as the 
democratic base of a complex conti- 
nental polity. It was a project left 
unfinished, but 1t could not survive 
because the gulf between the haves 
and have-nots was too wide to per- 
mit healthy participation Even 
democracy has to be based on cer- 
tain minimas and maximas. It can- 
not live in a mess of polarisations 
Over the years we had nurtured 
interests and momentums which 
were antagonistic to the democratic 
environment. We thought we were 
inhibiting them. But they would not 
be inhibited. 


By the end of the sixties, India was 
some 500 million people There were 
more than half on the electoral lists 
New elements had become active 1n 
politics. Economic growth helped to 
vocalse many problems that had 
earlier remained below the surface 
But illiteracy stood at seventy per 
cent m 1971, very much larger in 
absolute numbers than earlier. Some 
42 per cent were below 14 years. A 
majority were below 20 years. Con- 
flicts between communities and 
castes escalated in the desire to get 
more of the economic cake. Under 
Lal Bahadur Shastri’s government, 
we had become conscious of our 1n- 


ability to cope effectively with prob- 
lems Growing populations and 
growing military budgets multiplied 
them; growing militancy over conti- 
nental language differences also 
defied any lasting solution 


By the end of the sixties, despite 
the manipulation of political inter- 
ests by Indira Gandhi, it was becom- 
ing clear that even though the day 
of reckoning could be postponed, 
the problems would return sharper 
and more persistent than ever The 
need was for structural change to 
correct the spreading aberrations 
and to balance and humanise 
growth The  political/economic 
action seemed unconcerned about 
such change, even in the areas of 
minor and urgent reform where the 
citizen felt harassed and beaten 


Nothing of import was done, but 
the people expressed their apprecia- 
tion of bank nationalisation and the 
disciplining of the princes by giving 
the Congress a resounding victory 1n 
the 1971 elections. We carried on 
without a care in the circles of power 
— and then were sucked into the 
Bangladesh eruption. The breaking 
of the Pakistan army in Bangladesh, 
and the extraordinary political con- 
solidation which resulted from this 
at home, was again not utilised to 
take the hard, unpopular decisions 
so urgently needed to tackle the new 
challenges inherent in the Indian 
situation I am referring to the 
quality and balance of development 
for a population that might stabilise 
around 1000 million in the year 
2000 Unemployment, particularly 
of the educated kind, which would 
otherwise spark the worst social 
aberrations The continuing poverty 
of the thirty to forty per cent at the 
base of Indian society And the un- 
controlled appetite of a massive 
middle class to consume the fruits 
of an essentially static economy — 
a highly mflationary activity Bet- 
ween 1972 and 1975, all manner of 
EE were resorted to, but Irttle 
else 


E failings of political manage- 
ment were matched by the failings 
of business management During this 
period, the installed capacities were 
not properly maintained or fully 
utilised, Indeed, utilisation in criti- 


cal areas had dropped to below fifty 
per cent, and less While production 
was static or declining, profits conti- 
nued to soar on the basis of captive 
markets and a shortage economy. 
All these aspects of our economy 
were sanctified by half-baked notions 
of socialism and justice In fact, this 
crazy situation fired the explosive 
inflation which now surrounds us. 


A refusal to face the inflationary 
threat, and to take appropriate 
measures to adopt a modern system 
of wages and salaries, created the 
basis of spreading corruption at all 
levels. Corruption began with 'the 
over and above’ earning to balance 
the family budget It then got orga- 
nically liked with the subversion of 
the system of rules and regulations. 
And then moved into the beginnings 
of extensive black market dealings. 
An unthinking taxation system 1n- 
tensified the process even as the 
middle class grew and established 
what was almost a parallel economy. 
We were slow 1n understanding these 
trends which followed the intoxica- 
tion of our military triumph in 
Bangladesh 


T.. political system, unable to 
manage problems as effectively as in 
the past, began in the years following 
the Bangladesh events to manipulate 
power with black money. Smuggler 
financiers, kick-back specialists, pro- 
perty speculators, criminal traders 
and the like entered politics with 
their gangster supporters and quite 
naturally set about to destroy the 
moral basis of leadership The 
special powets which government 
took under various Acts were an 
attempt largely by the bureaucracy 
to salvage a fast deteriorating situa- 
tion, but actually the political will 
to deal with these elements had been 
eroded. These extra constitutional 
powers were soon to be musused 
politically. 


The declaration of the Emergency 
was the result of the conjunction of 
several crises — personal, political, 
economic. It was a brand of govern- 
ance without a serious value system. 
Indeed, the ruling elite had moreor- 
less convinced itself that it would 
be unable to salvage the system 
except through a resort to authori- 


tarian methods The quiet response 
to the declaration of an Emergency, 
despite 1ts very personal overtones 
in terms of the Prime Minister's 
reaction to a High Court judgment, 
Was a pointer to this acceptance by 
the ruling elite Even the Emergency 
did not work Nor did the meaning- 
less re iteration of the Twenty Points 
programme of Indira Gandhi and 
her son, Sanjay It led to the 1nevi- 
table misuse of power against a face- 
less people The inculcation of fear, 
window-dressing, invocations to dis- 
cipline, elitist and dynastic postur- 
ings are no answer to problems, 
particularly within the old and rott- 
ing frameworks 


So myopic was the vision of the 
ruling elite that all manner of bru- 
talities were indulged in during the 
Emergency supposedly to re-assert 
discipline. No examples were set by 
the ruling elite Only naked power 
was projected A parallel disciplin- 
ing operation was conducted on a 
rather tame press, a demoralised 
administration, a shattered police 
force and a judiciary beginning to 
question its own independence Pub- 
lic anger was made manifest in 
1977, when a confused leadership of 
the ruling party sought an electoral 
mandate The Intelligence agencies 
had given them the illusion of confi- 
dence — deliberately or otherwise 
I leave it to historians to decipher 
From the massive mandate of 1971, 
we moved to the Opposition’s mas- 
sive mandate of 1977 The voters 
certainly wanted credible gover- 
nance It was a lesson that needed 
to be drawn 


T. Janata phase under Morarjı 
Desai is always remembered for the 
bickering — and the bickering was 
disgraceful and undignified It was 
to tear the image of the Opposition 
to shreds But the hard fact that 
went largely unnoticed was the 
arrival 1n. power of a number of 
castes and classes that had so far 
played a back-bencher role Every 
now and then they had shown 
strength 1n the regions, but not at 
the Centre. The arrival of these ele- 
ments marked interesting innova- 
tions in policy elaboration, parti- 
cularly as it affected the rural sector. 
The tilt to the village had come to 
stay. No political party would be 
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able to ignore it 1n the future Des- 
pite the political chaos, the peasant 
leader Charan Singh had achieved 
his objective But land reform of 
any description continued to be 
ignored. Only the needs of capita- 
list farmers were highlighted 


The so-called Janata coalition 
jogged along Unfortunately, ıt was 
at the mercy of old, suspicious men 
with massive egos Had the influen- 
tial Gandhian, Jaya Prakash Nara- 
yan, insisted on giving power to the 
second level of leadership in this 
Opposition coalition, it may have 
been possible to work out the frame- 
work of a new orientation in Indian 
democratic functioning But this 
was not to be The promise ofa 
major political/economic correction 
dissolved There was no group 
which could rise above the parochial 
factions As a matter of fact, these 
factions seemed totally oblivious of 
the consequences of their rivalry 
Even the enemies of yesterday be- 
came potential allies in the battle 
for political advantage 


| ousted Congress of Indira 
Gandhi — now rejuvenated through 
the organised recruitment of lumpen 
youth linked to criminal or semi- 
criminal activities — played with 
skill on the narrow ambitions of the 
Janata coalitionists These moves 
were backed to the hilt by the urban 
vested interests which had become 
fearful of the Janata coalition The 
coalition broke and splintered into 
a collapse. The 1980 election 
brought the massive mandate back 
to the party which had been ousted 
in 1977 Nothing could be more 
unhealthy, for the party which had 
won consisted largely of half-edu- 
cated young men interested only in 
making money and using this money 
to consolidate power for making 
more money Ina Sense, this change 
reflected the ethos of a rootless 
middle class based solidly on ail 
manner of imitative values 


An India modelled on western 
experience was sought Gandhi’s 
warnings were forgotten Nehru’s 
too A single, simplistic slogan of 
‘a government that works’ was 
offered. But 1t has not worked at the 


Centre or in the States for the past 
two years We now face a spreading 
collapse of the minimums of govern- 
ance in the various States of the 
federation. Witness the administra- 
tive collapse in Bihar and eastern 
Uttar Pradesh, the ethnic battles 1n 
the North-East, the separatist 
demands in the Punjab and the 
pockets of ‘Iiberationist’ turbulence 
in Tamilnadu and Andhra Pradesh. 
The attempt to create single party 
rule over the entire sub-continent 
could further disrupt the federal 
system The size of States like Uttar 
Pradesh (population 100 million) 
cannot make for effective govein- 
ance At this point, there are no real 
signs of recovery —- only increasing 
disarray in the rather fragile infra- 
structures of democratic life set up 
by Jawaharlal Nehiu 


The expanding middle class — 
some 200 million now, 1f we include 
all the support systems — continues 
to push for the opportunity to grow 
It has the muscle, the capacities, 
too, and the skills for this growth, 
but ıt has lost 1ts social conscience 
When at this juncture 1t can solve 
the problems of some 300 to 400 
milion poor, it refuses tó perform 
because such a restructuring of the 
base of our society would cut its 
own dream of the good life This 
massive contradiction. has to be 
overcome, or else the middle class 
will be sitting on a poverty stricken 
mass, helots organised 1n support of 
the urban centres 


I do not see any positive signs of ° 


any such recognitions The Inter- 
national Monetary Fund loan of 5 7 
billion dollars, extraordinarily large 
by any standards, and the frenzied 
search for international finance and 
multinational support, will perpetu- 
ate a soft State with, alas, all the 
failures I have pointed to repeating 
themselves I think itis no longer 
possible to plan ‘forced marches’ in 
India And we shouldn't romanti- 
cise about them. But the poverty at 
the base of our society 1s now un- 
acceptable because we have the re- 
sources and the skills to change these 
persistent patterns 


The scenario for attacking poverty 
in an open society like India 1s not 
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mind-boggling so long as priorities 
are clearly demarcated and the 
implementation machinery 1s pro- 
perly geared The legislated national 
minimum wage for farm labour, the 
land ceiling legislation and the 
various assistance schemes to small 
and marginal farms could, if pur- 
sued rigorously on the ground, have 
tremendous impact Indeed, they 
have wherever this has been done by 
dedicated leadership These are 
essential preliminarics for reviving 
and marketing the extraordinary 
craft skills of the poor in India 1t 
is not as if these matters are not 
understood They are pait of the 
political philosophy of the sub conti- 
nent, but the ruling elites are un- 
concerned To this extent — and on 
questions of militaiy expenditures 
which are linked willy nily to the 
lack of internal health in the region 
whatever our exaggerations about 
the threats from China and Pakistan 
— major struggles will take place 1n 
the eighties. 


| | hat does this mean? We have 
arrived at a moment in our history 
when we have to address ourselves 
rather courageously to the task of 
texturing a society of some 1000 
millions It demands experiment- 
ation im every area It cannot be 
done in the western way, and re- 
membering that even the West 
exported some 100 millions to lands 
across the Atlantic and elsewhere 
Our numbers would defeat us, and 
so would the resource position. We 
would in our endeavours have to 
create a structure of life and living 
able to co-exist 1n dignity with other 
structures Manageable smaller 
States Simple living styles Decent- 
ralised systems An intelligent use 
of science and technology And 
expanding literacy which fertilises 
democratic living This 1s no small 
order And we haven’t begun to 
think about ıt These are awesome 
tasks, but the politician who 1s to 
lead the transformation ıs playing 
the fool wherever he operates. 
Democracy cannot work unless we 
carry the people with us, invoke 
their participation in. decision- 
making India cannot run with 
a miniscule elite astride a vast 
and simmering population which 
can blow up the frame at any 
time. 
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Í am not going to describe for 
you the spreading collapse of power 
generation and distribution, the 
telephone exchanges and the water 
supply systems These elements of 
our crisis are now part of daily life 
in the sub-continent Education 1s 
also a matter of suction or purchase 
Recruitment to jobs, too Schools 
and universities are no longer func- 
tioning in those dignities which are 
vital to the growth of national char- 
acter and intellectual quest The 
young cannot find shelter at reason- 
able rates any more We are being 
defeated not only by numbers, but 
by our inefficiencies and our refusal 
to understand We just do not 
attend to these matters within mean 
ingful parameters An unthinking 
bureacracy has no idea of a civilised 
society, nor do the politicians 


I, educated youth are turning 
criminal, if peasants board trains 
and pull chains whenever they want 
to get down, if rules are for flout- 
ing, if anyone with a little power 1s 
rearing to harass those without, if 
successfyl racketeers are respected, 1f 
the more adventurous emigrate to 
other lands, we must collectively 
share the blame as a society of non- 
action Non action at the level of 
family Non-action at places of 
work Non-action where action 1s 
called for We have become an 
amoral people Is this a return to 
old mores? Or 1s the disease cur- 
able? The debate 1s being joined 1n 
earnest 


Action of the kind needed can 
only begin if an alternative centre 
of thinking and power is put toge- 
ther This alternative is struggling 
to find itself. It has to be young, 
for India ıs growing younger It 
will demand that the best men enter 
politics, into nation-building — not 
the money-infested politics of today, 
but politics purged of money so 
that the best men can step forward 
This can be done The correction 
can be peaceful and democratic 
Otherwise, 1t will be violent When 
the alternative begins to crystalise, 
then a programme will also take 
shape, a programme to lift us to 
the next plateau of creative growth 
In my opinion, this i5 the gut pro- 
blem facing a changing India Tt 
has to be tackled, and can be 
tackled. 


Siar d are 


THIS paper seeks to provide a 
theoretical frame-work for a consis- 
tent understanding of radical poli- 
tics 1n the country First of all, the 
attempts to mobilize people on radi- 
cal questions can be divided into 
two parts the political and the non- 
political A strict division of this 
kind may even be questionable but 
I would like to stick to it with the 
straightforward and ordinarily un- 
derstood meanings of ‘political’ and 
‘non-political’. The exclusion from 
consideration of non-political mobi- 
lisation 1s simply to keep the sub- 
ject matter of the paper within 
manageable bounds and ought not 
to be taken to imply any implicit 
faith or value 


Radical politics, generally speak- 
ing, do not yet constitute a domi- 
nant trend in the nation’s political 
life, but they can be clearly and dis- 
tinctly divided into two parts One 
consists of the mobilizational 
attempts of groups and organiza- 
tions more or less localized at diffe- 
rent places The other consists of 
peasant agitations In the former 
can be included various CP (ML) 
groups, the Lohia Vichar Manch 
(LVM) and the Chhatra Yuva 
Sangharsh Vahini (henceforward 
referred to as ‘Vahini’) The latter 
would include, say, the agitations of 
the peasantry in Tamilnadu, Kar- 
nataka and Maharashtra at present. 


Once again, calling the activities 
of the above mentioned groups radi- 
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cal or considering the peasant agi- 
tations of fundamental value may 
be disputed In fact, these very 
groups and activists may be reluc- 
tant unconditionally to call each 
other's activities radical. 1 shall 
prefer, however, not to get bogged 
down here by a debate on what 
constitutes radical politics, radical 
mobilization or radical activity For, 
firstly, it would amount to a consi- 
derable digression and, secondly, 
part of my answer to what may 
constitute radical politics will come 
through the theoretical considera- 
tions which are to follow 


Peasant agitations are the pre- 
cursor of that impending radical 
social movement which 1s likely to 
transform the Indian society totally 
and perhaps do more The radical 
mobilizational groups do not all 
have clear sympathies with the 
peasant agitations for a variety of 
reasons The idea therefore is to 
exploie the social bases of such 
groups which may explain , their 
behaviour, and the state of non- 
development and non-unity, and 
thus lay the basis for developing an 
understanding of a comprehensive 
and exhaustive politics of radical 
change < 


Before we move on to the theore- 
tical considerations, just a few words 
about the choice of the grcups for 
consideration. Today, the CP (ML), 
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LVM and Vahum are precisely those 
groupings which indulge in radical 
politics Their ways of thought cons- 
titute trends present in society and 
yet they do not play any significant 
role 1n national politics The CP 
(ML) and LVM represent that as- 
pect of communist and socialist 
traditions respectively which has not 
yet come to terms with the powers 
that be, despite recognising their 
oppressive character 


The CP (ML) groups taken to- 
gether may be said to represent 
exhaustively such an aspect of the 
Indian Communist tradition but the 
Same cannot be said of the LVM 
There are other splinter socialist 
groups who may not identify them- 
selves with LVM and also may not 
be with any of the leaders who have 
already clearly taken the compro- 
mising ne But the LVM ıs the 
largest of such groups In the 
summer of 1980, 1t made an effort 
at Bangalore to build a new orga- 
nization, Samta Sangathan, but 
which has not taken off yet Vahini 
does not really represent any clear, 
historically identifiable political 
trend In a sense 1t may be said to 
belong to the socialist tradition. and 
yet JP's Sarvodaya mix has intro- 
duced important differences I have 
chosen it for our consideration 
because it 1s the radical successor of 
the Bihar Movement which could 
be said to have constituted the real 
background ın which the Janata 
Party was formed and the Indira 
Party defeated in the 1977 Lok 
Sabha elections Hence, the impor- 
tance of Vahini 


M, understanding of the charac- 


ter of these groupings 1s based on 
the knowledge of their activity and 
extensive discussions with the acti- 
vists and leaders over a period of 
five years now It provided me with 
opportunities to understand their 
political character in great detail 
because almost invariably such dis- 
cussions were held with the objective 
of trying to find what was common 
between us (I represented the group 
associated with the Mazdoor Kisan 
Nit) and if possible to work out 
common activity. 


My basic contention 1s that these 
radical mobilization groups attempt 


to mobilize the most oppressed of 
the social classes but in fact end up 
representing only a section of the 
middle class The class they attempt 
to represent cannot yet stand up on 
its own and the class they actually 
represent does not have any concept 
of future society, it 1s not the class 
which wil bethe bulwark of such 
a reconstruction 


Thus, neithe: the class they at- 
tempt to represent nor the class they 
actually represent constitutes suffi- 
cient social basis for a united politi- 
calmovement This explains the state 
of non-unity and non-development 
of such groups And, as we shall see 
further, these groupings can only 
establish an harmonious relation 
with the peasant movement provi- 
ded they give up their claims of 
leadership because the class they 
actually represent is not the van- 
guard class 


ind expansion and, later, 1m- 
perialist development restructured 
Indian society completely It ruined 
and finished the old classes and 
brought new ones into existence 
The capitalists, the bureaucracy, the 
industrial workers and the urban 
middle classes all constitute the new 
classes The peasantry did naturally 
exist ın traditional India also but, 
after the British invasion and the 
organisation of Indian agriculture, 
the peasantry as a class was trans- 
formed completely For, the nature 
of a class 1s ın fact determined by 
its relation with other classes and 
the State 


Apart from such changes, a 
deeper phenomenon took place 
which may be called the imperialism 
of categories This made educated 
Indians look at Indian society 
through western spectacles The 
political and economic categories 
developed to understand western 
society and its history were used to 
understand Indian society also 
There was an intrinsic falsehood in 
such an approach and the indi- 
genous approach, traditional or 
non-traditional, always turned out 
to be more powerful and more real 
The Nehruvian and the Gandhian 
approaches illustrate the point 
abundantly Today, a self-conscious 
non-traditional, non-modern ap- 


proach has become possible because 
the class that 1s to create a non-tra- 
ditional, non-modern society 1s com- 
inginto its own, slowly becoming 
conscious of its capacity and des- 
tiny I would like to classify my 
approach as one such 


B... policy divided India 
fundamentally into two parts. The 
first part consisted of those who 
found a place in the new system 
based on western industry and a 
westernised value-system This can 
be called the Paschimikrt Samaj. 
The other part consisted of people 
who found no place 1n the dominant 
part of the new system This may 
be called the Bahishkrt Sama By 
and large, urban society 1s Paschi- 
mikrt and the rural people are 
Bahishkrt This 1s not an emotional 
identification but 1s arrived at from 
the first principles of  Marx's 
thought, which 1s not difficult be- 
cause the political and economic 
categories developed by Marx were 
expressly meant to be the analytical 
tools for a socio-historical under- 
standing of western society. And 
the modern development of Indian 
society has little m common with 
capitalist development in the West 
I will mention a few very striking 
dissimilarities 


] The change from traditional to 
modern India was not a product of 
struggles within our society, thus 
the change was alien to start with 


2 The series of changes that 
changed India from traditional to 
modern were all reactionary Thuis 
is substantiated by the fact that 
such changes unlike in Europe were 
never popular The history of 19th 
century India 1s the history of pea- 
sant revolts and cultural opposition 


3 Unlike Europe, the peasantry 
here did not disintegrate spon- 
taneously under the thrust of capi- 
talist development Instead, it trans- 
formed itself into a ‘new’ class, 
peasantry again 


British policy first ruined Indian 
agriculture and the associated in- 
dustry, thus rupturing the tradi- 
tional system. In place of this, a 
development mode was envisaged 
which could provide a market for 


British goods and, later, for invest- 
ment of capitalin addition to the 
direct loot of the indigenous pro- 
duct and raw materials This invol- 
ved 


(a) keeping the peasantry con- 
stantly at its labour and 


(b) developing urban classes which 
would stand for British ways 
in general These urban classes 
were constituted of those who 
found a place in the oppor- 
tunities created by the new 
industry, the new admunistra- 
tion, the new educational sys- 
tem, the system of judiciary 
etc. 


This was the Paschimkrt Samay 
which gave credence to British rule 
first and later mustered enough 
strength to challenge it 


1l. oppression of the peasantry 
was of a new type The peasant 
belonged neither to. the traditional 
system nor to the modern Not only 
that a far greater part (sometimes 
9/10) of its produce was taken away 
by the British. rulers, but that his 
productive activity itself played a 
subordinate role now In traditional 
India agriculture was pervasive, and 
also the dominant mode of pro- 
duction It was now the most wide- 
spread but not the dominant. Also, 
it was at the service of the dominant 
metropolitan mode Thus, the pea- 
santry belonged to an economic 
system whose role was to serve the 
growth of another dominant sys- 
tem This made the peasantry 
economically Bahishkrt As a 
natural corollary, the social values 
of these people gave way to wester- 
nised values which constituted the 
ideological basis of the new develop- 
ment. Their value system also 
assumed a secondary position thus 
making them Bahishkrt socially too 
Not merely did modern develop- 
ment divide the country into the 
Paschimikrt and Bahishkrt Samay 
but a specific relation came to sub- 
sist between these two parts 
Bahishkrt Samay was in the service 
of the Paschimikrt Samaj 


The leading sections of the Pas- 
chimikrt Samaj; were opposed to 
British rule because they wanted 


to have their own control on govern- 
ment policies and therefore on the 
mode of development They were 
not opposed to the nature of deve- 
lopment initiated by the British The 
Bahishkit Samaj, however, stood in 
total opposition to the new system 
and the new mode of development, 
economics, politics, culture, every- 
thing For, it was this new mode 
which had stripped 1t of everything 
that it possessed and made ıt Bahi- 
shkrt The world views of the two, 
the Bahishkrt and the Paschimikrt 
Sama] find their clearest expression 
in the thoughts of Gandhi and 
Nehru 


What 1s most significant to note 
1s that before independence this 
Bahishkrt Samaj 1s not conscious of 
its Bahishkrt nature and its relation 
with the imperial power 1s mediated 
by the local authority like the 
Zamindars The absence of any 
direct relation with the central 
power 1s in fact one important 
reason why the rural masses 1emain 
unconscious of their Bahishkrt 
state The changes after independ- 
ence have made the rural masses 
conscious of their Bahishkrt state 
and this, from the point of view of 
social change, 1s perhaps the most 
important difference between pre- 
independence and post-independ- 
ence India 


| ES meant the rule of 
the Paschimikrt Samaj or rather the 
leading sections of the Paschimikrt 
Samaj — the big bourgeoisie This 
meant industrialisation at a far 
greater speed than inthe colonial 
period and alongside the spread of 
western values at practically break- 
neck speed In the colonial period, 
British rule was generally afraid of 
the Paschimikrt Samaj gathering 
enough strength to overthrow it 

Since greater industrialisation would 
have added to the strength of the 

Paschimikrt Samaj it was kept at a 
low key by the British But inde- 
pendence meant removal of all such 
extraneous considerations 


Thus, the policy of the govern- 
ment after independence in fact 
fattened the Paschimkrt Samaj At 
the same time the abolition of land- 
lordism and the agricultural policy 
gave rise to the development of a 


section of the peasantry Thus, for 
almost two decades after independ- 
ence there was general political sta- 
bility The reason simply was that 
the Paschimikrt Samaj was stable 
as a class due to increase m numeri- 
cal strength even if there may not 
have been any significant increase 
in the real income and the Bahish- 
krt Samaj was not yet conscious of 
its Bahishkrt nature and hence could 
not initiate new political processes 


IVA as through the sixties new 
contradictions started emerging A 
section of the peasantry found itself 
close to the Pashimikrt set-up, 
though stil being outside it This 
was the upper stratum of the pea- 
santry whose economic condition 
improved through the use of modern 
techniques It was this section 
which raised its head from 1967 
onwards and the politics of the 
country thereafter 1s primarily deter- 
mined by the contradiction (strug- 
gle) between this peasant class and 
the industrial big bourgeoisie Even 
today this peasant class 1s part of 
the Bahishkrt Samay — socially 
definitely so and economically find- 
ing itself on the verge of entering 
the Paschimikrt set-up Neverthe- 
less, this peasant class, 1n it's strug- 
gle against the industrial bourgeo:- 
sie, attempts to mobilise the entire 
peasantry on the rural-urban and 
farm vs industry divide This makes 
the entire peasantry conscious of 
its Bahishkrt nature through the 
peasant agitations, which ought not 
to be seen as price-movements 
Their identification lies in the 
dynamic of their demands, a dyna- 


mic which 1s still open-ended in so * 


far as the agitating class ıs not yet 
fully aware of it’s destiny These 
agitations may be seen as being in 
continuity with Gandhi’s move- 
ments Gandhi represented a 
Bahishkrt Samaj which was not 
conscious of its Bahishkrt nature 


The poorest sections of the rural 
workers, the Hariyans and farm 
labourers, do not yet identify with 
these peasant movements The radi- 
cal mobilization groups attempt to 
represent them, but since these sec- 
tions have not become conscious of 
their Bahishkrt nature because of 
their role and place in the produc- 
tion process, they do not yet have a 
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basis of their own on which to stand 
up and so assume a leadership role 
in the 1mpending change 


The effect of the post-indepen- 
dence development on the Paschi- 
mikrt Samaj has been almost 
equally significant By the md 
sixties the westernized development 
process came to a point of diminish- 
ing returns for the Paschimikrt 
Samay This meant that the rate at 
which the aspirations of the urban 
middle classes were rising became 
higher than the rate at which new 
opportunities were being created 
This was when the problem of the 
educated unemployed came into 
existence It may be remembered 
that the first engineering college 
strike took place in the mid-sixties 


Ia fact of a section of the 
Paschimkrt Samaj being thrown 
out of the dominant system ıs of 
great significance because this sec- 


tion came into existence and grew- 


as part and parcel of the new set- 
up. Unemployment of the educated 
1S a measure of its strength and it's 
political reflection ıs chiefly in 
student politics The radical mobi- 
lization groups in fact represent this 
section of our society, which, find- 
ing no place 1n the dominant system, 
becomes the natural ally of the 
Bahishkrt Samaj 1n. the impending 
transformation Therefore, let us 
conside: some important charac- 


. teristics of this section of the Pas- 


chimikrt Samaj 


(1) Economically it 18 being 
thrown out of the system but 
*socially and culturally it 1s part of 
it This situation ıs exactly the op- 
posite of the upper stratum of the 
Bahishkrt Samay which 1s outside 
the system socially and culturally 
but on the verge of entering it 
economically It may be noted that 
economically a section may be 
thrown out or incorporated into the 
system ın a short time, say a gene- 
ration, but for the same to happen 
socially or culturally 1s bound to 
take a long time, say, several gene- 
rations 


(2) As the economic Bahishkrt- 
ness becomes deeper by the day, it 
is clearly impossible to regain 
the old position in the system This 


inevitably results in a questioning 
ofthe values which constitute the 
theoretical basis of the system The 
emergence of a section of the intelli- 
gentsia refusing to accept the 'estab- 
lished’ or ‘received’ truths about the 
fundamentals or philosophy of deve- 
lopment, technology, science, etc, 
is a clear manifestation of such a 
situation The talk of alternatives 
spreading into newer and newer 
areas of human knowledge and 
exercise is precisely this 


(3) There 1s a certain rootlessness 
about this class, perhaps, because ıt 
has never known any ideas other 
than those western and thus simply 
does not have any starting point for 
the creation of a set of non-western 
ideas This results, on the one hand, 
in a reconstruction of ‘tradition’ 
and, on the other, working with 
ideas like democracy and equality 
under the illusion that the content 
of such ideas 1s totally general 


(4) It struggles on questions of 
fundamental importance but on it's 
own 1s unable to take the struggle 
towards fundamental change The 
reason is 1n (3) 


(5) It has the capacity to reject 
all that is modern-western but has no 
capacity to work out the positive 
basis of the new society Its idea of 
the clean society 1s merely a cleaner 
version of western society 


(6) It does not have clear sym- 
pathy with the movements of the 
Bahishkrt Samaj because it 1s 1ncap- 
able of sufficient . radicalism, its 
thought pattern still being consider- 
ably dictated by the leading sections 
of the Paschimikrt Samaj Therefore, 
it sees traditional content in tradi- 
tional forms of oppression This 
leads to 1t's imagined closeness with 
the lowest sections of the rural 
society and a blown up and distorted 
construction of the contradictions 
between the upper and lower strata 
in rural society 


(7) Two features of student poli- 
tics in the last decade are most not- 
able one, it's widespread occur- 
rence and, two, the anarchy and 
valuelessness prevailing within it 
This first ıs because the section of 
the Paschimikrt Samaj which ıs 
being thrown out of the system is 
coming into greater and greater con- 


tradiction with the system. The 
reason for the second 1s simply the: 
inability of this class to find a radi- 
cal mode of liberation on it’s own 

Student politics can find a long term 
direction only when it ıs coupled 
with the movement of the Bahishkrt 
Samaj, today the peasant agitations. 


| activity of all the three group- 
ings, the CP (ML), the LVM and 
the Vahini, involves organising the 
rural poor. The CP (ML) has been 
organising the rural poor against the 
local rich whom they consider 
zamindars or feudai landlords. The 
main activity of the Vahini has been 
Organising the poor against the 
Mahanth of Bodh Gaya in Bihar 
These mobilizations are done basi- 
cally on the question of land, which 
they both appear to consider the 
fundamental question of the Indian 
revolution The LVM, however, has 
been attempting to organise the rural 
youth on the question of unemploy- 
ment which, indeed, ın my opinion 
18 a far more fundamental question 
than the land question In fact, the 
land question 1s only a special case 
of the unemployment question But 
the LVM too over-rates the 1mport- 
ance of the contradictions within the 
rural society and very often orga- 
nises the rural poor against the rural 
rich 


I do not want, here, to go into the 
details of the theoretical frameworks 
that emerge or are expressed in their 
activity. My concern, here, is to 
focus attention on the fact that they 
in reality represent that section of 
the Paschunikrt Samaj which is 
being thrown out of the system It1s 
revealing to note the nature of the 
difficulty they face once the orga- 
nisation and mobilization proceeds 
to measurable lengths in some 
areas. 


The CP Reddy group of Andhra 
Pradesh has been organising the 
rural poor in one of the talukas of 
the Karimnagar district which has, 
for a long time been declared as 
‘disturbed’ under the Disturbed 
Areas Act The activists 1nvolved in 
the organization work there and 
also the leadership openly admit 
that their struggle has reached a 
state of stalemate, that they have 
successfully waged struggle against 


the landlords (called ‘Dora’ there) 
but are unable to turn this struggle 
against the State 


The Vinod Misra group has been 
involved 1n organising the rural poor 
against the local rich in the Bhojpur 
area for several years now They 
have been facing a similar difficulty 
Their eleventh party conference held 
some time in the last months of 1979 
redefined the tasks. In the four tasks 
mentioned, the last one talks of 
organising the rural people directly 
against the State They set such a 
development in terms of the neces- 
sity of broad overground mobiliza- 
tion. But what cannot be missed 1s 
the growing realization among them 
that ‘anti-feudal’ activity does not 
amount to ‘anti-State’ activity 


The inevitable theoretical conse- 
quence 1s that the ruling class 1s 
not feudal But they cannot draw 
such a conclusion, because such a 
conclusion for them would mean 
that the country has become capita- 
list and the revolution will be socia- 
list They are prisoners of the 1mpe- 
rialism of categories They on their 
own cannot liberate themselves from 
alien thought patterns, for they, 
ultimately, represent that section ot 
the middle classes which is being 
thrown out of the system Since this 
class 1s incapable of independent 
development, its representatives are 
incapable of developing a new and 
real theory of social change and 
hence cannot give up a well knit 
theory that they are working with 


T.. case of Vahını ıs not very 
different In the summer of 1980, 
the entire leadership resigned expres- 
sing its inability to build an organi- 
sation which could become the 
instrument of change It 1s not a 
case of individual or organisational 
failure Seen in a wider context, it 
becomes immediately apparent that 
the rural poor, whom the Vahini 
attempts to organise and represent, 
does not as a class constitute suffi- 
cient basis for independent political 
organisation The Bihar movement, 
in fact, 1s the most outstanding 
example of the movement of that 
section which 1s being thrown out of 
the system — Vahini represents the 
radical moorings of the same but is 
so strictly a prisoner of the 1mperia- 


lism of categories that as an organt- 
sation it cannot be expected to 
change itself into representing the 
Bahishkrt Sama] 


Il. case of the LVM, as stated 
earlier, 1s slightly different Greater 
stress on the question of unemploy- 
ment reflects a broader outlook and 
some grasp of the fact that modern 
westernism is the primary evil 
Compared to the CP (ML) and 
Vahin, it also has clearer sympa- 
thies with the peasant movement 
Yet, the basic vacillation 1s evident 
It’s leadership (Kishan Pattanaik in 
Samayik Varta) has gone to the 
extent of calling, at one time, the 
student movement ın Orissa more 
important than the peasant move- 
ment It identifies the Hindu tradı- 
tion as an evil on par with the 
modern-western system Al of this 
finds expression 1n it’s activity It is 
not as clearly a prisoner of the 
imperialism of categories as the CP 
(M-L) 15, but it’s insistent emphasis 
on ‘equality’ and “democracy” gives 
the impression that ıt, as an organı- 
sation, would not be able to cast off 
the 1mperial network of categories. 


This section of the socialists does 
not present itself as a well knit 
organisation Not because, as the 
socialists think, that they are tradi- 
tionally weak on ‘organisation’, but 
because 1t represents a wider interest 
Although it attempts to represent 
the poorest section of the rural 
society and ends up representing 
that section of the Paschimikrt 
Samaj which 1s being thrown out of 
the system, still it has a certain 
comprehension and feeling of the 
new and conscious trends developing 
in the Bahishkiit Sama; This 1s 
finding expression 1n Karnataka 


In conclusion, I only wish to state 
that a far reaching and consistent 
politics of radical social change can 
be developed only on the basis ofa 
a judicious combination of the 
interests of the Balushkit Samaj and 
that section of the Paschimikrt 
Samaj which 1s being thrown out of 
the dominant system The radical 
mobilization groups can have great 
value 1n this process provided they 
see themselves not as leaders but as 
participants, not as pathfinders but 
as path clearers 
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Tasks of the misfit 


B P R VITHAL 


LIKE his clothes, the personality of 
Vavilala (Andhra’s well-known free- 
dom fighter) has never been bleached 
by the detergence of modern dissi- 
milation or worldly ambition He 
is a combination of the influence of 
Marx and Gandhi that I was always 
looking for No doubt, it can be 
said there were others who had felt 
both these influences, Nehru himself 
for instance But Gandhi’s influence 
on Nehru remained, what I might 
call, vicarious By Gandhi’s influ- 
ence I refer to the anchoring in 
Indian tradition, essentially roots 
in India’s peasantry In that sense, 
Nehru was always a sandal tree 

His roots tagged on to Gandhis 
and in that manner drew susten- 
ance from the Indian peasant tradi- 
tion, but he himself remained a 
prince among them, for them, not 
of them The peasant. tradition 
need not be romanticised, ıt can be 
coarse, but 1t 1s nevertheless sustain- 
ing Civilisations have always fallen 
due tofan excess of refinement, not 
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*Address delivered at the inauguration 
of the Vavilala Samstha at Guntur on 
November 1, 1981, which covers some 
questions of fundamental importance 


due to coarseness, in fact it 1s the 
coarse and the vulgar who have 
inherited the earth and then got 
refined themselves. 


Then, there have been those on 
whom the influence of Gandhi and 
Marx was successive, the one wiping 
out the other, like J P., the Dark- 
ness at Noon phenomenon What I 
mean by the influence of Marx and 
Gandhi, in a case like Vavilala's, 1s 
a syncretic influence, the head influ- 
enced by the rational social view of 
Marx, the heart sensitised and 
strengthened by the Indian tradi- 
tion, of which the highest flowering 
was Gandhi The head in the 
twentieth century, the roots in the 
hoary past. An Indianisation of 
Marx which unfortunately has never 
taken place in our political tradi- 
tion It was this of which Vavilala 
IS an example 


Mao’s service to China was pre- 
cisely this. He 1s criticised for hay- 
ing Sinicised Marx, for being more 
Chinese than Marxist I don’t think 
this 1s a contradiction or a betrayal 
This was in fact his greatest contri- 
bution and our greatest lack Mao 


shared with Gandhi that ability to 
feel the pulse of his people, to be 
recognisably one of them and yet 
sufficiently ahead of them to be able 
to inspire, guide and lead them. But 
he was also a Marxist and, there- 
fore, had a picture of what kind of 
society could and ought to be 
created in the twentieth century, 
given the leap his country had to 
make over centuries of deprivation 


Gandhi was not so influenced His 
influences were Tolstoy and Emer- 
son They were sufficient to create 
communes but not communities, and 
So, perforce, independent modern 
India had to abandon him at the 
very moment of its emergence 
There was also an immortal compo- 
nent to Gandhi's message which has 
been picked up even by more advan- 
ced societies now in the shadow of 
nuclear extinction But that was his 
moral message, not his economic 
one, and the moral message required 
an economic base of contentment 
that his economic philosophy could 
not in today’s circumstances build 
For Mao, Marxism supplied this 
mussing component His own contri- 
bution to its remoulding to suit 
China's circumstances, like the idea 
of communes, was tremendous, but 
basically he had a reliable compass 
in Marxism 


Of course, now it can be said that 
his country has betrayed him even 
more grievously than we have done 
Gandhi, that depends upon whether 
one considers lip service better than 
removing photographs. No doubt, 
China may be going away from or 
beyond Mao in a more real sense 
But this 1s after a period when his 
indelible mark on new China had 
already been imprinted It was not 
Gandhi’s martyrdom that prevented 
this It would have happened even 
had he lived, he was himself aware 
of this when he chose Nehru as his 
successor and not Vinoba 


I, the absence of {this Marxist 
influence in our picture of new 
India, the western liberal or at best 
Fabian tradition filled the vacuum 
through the personality of Nehru 
I am aware that, from a Marxist 
point of view, I am putting the cart 
before the horse The state of Indian 
society and the nature of the leader- 
ship dictated the Fabian succession 


and it was not Nehru who chose 1t. 
But since I am today looking at it 
from the point of view of persona- 
lities, I may be pardoned this mirror 
image mistake But coming back to 
my basic point, Vavilala, to me, 
represents what could have been, 
had we succeeded in continuing the 
Marxist and Indian tradition ina 
dynamic sense of interaction and not 
as a geological overlay 


SS NR rationalism and human- 
ism are the three important facets 
of Vavilala’s personality; the first 
the result of the Gandhian tradition, 
the second of the Marxist influence 
and the third a product of both 
these influences It was one of 
Gandhi’s great contributions to 
make sacrifice an instrument of 
action and of popular mobilisation 
He built on the Indian tradition. of 
veneration more for sacrifice than 
even for achievement Whether it 1s 
Sri Rama or the Buddha, the 1mage 
was one of leaving the palace to go 
to the forest 1n pursuit of dharma or 
jnana or moksha 


This was the opposite. of the 
American popular myth of the man 
who makes it from the log cabin 
tothe White House Here such a 
one would not be an authentic hero 
or role model Immediately ques- 
tions would be raised about how 
exactly he could have made it — 
merit generally not being accepted 
as the sole reason — and if all other 
explanations fail to detract from the 
achievement, it would be put down 
to merit stored by sacrifice in a 
previous life 


It 1s to such a tradition of sacri- 
fice that Gandhi awoke men like 
Vavilala But itis a species in. dan- 
ger of extinction There are not 
enough specimens even 1n captivity, 
and like all endangered species they 
do not breed in captivity and, of 
course. 10 Sri Vavilala's case, for 
quite well-known reasons! Even if 
they had progeny, the characteristic 
is not inheritable It 1s born out of 
struggle and cannot be bred at will 
or to order Even today there are 
undoubtedly many causes that can 
inspire men to sacrifice 1n the course 
of struggle, but the response 1s poor 
in the cynical society we are build- 
ing and, where there is response, 


perhaps future generations will be 
able to see its shining example, but 
not we, who have been blinded in 
our life-time by petty ambitions and 
treacherous temptations. 


The Trust that Vavilala has for- 
med 1s the culmination of a life-time 
of sacrifice, it 1s neither another way 
of holding one’s acquisitions nor an 
old age recompense for a life-time’s 
aggrandisement. It 1s necessary to 
say this, because we seem now to be 
concerned only with where money 
goes and not from whence 1t comes. 
In morality there are no double neg- 
atives illgotten money 1ll-collected 
does not become good money But 
then in capitalism. money 1s always 
colourless Money 1s what money 
does, not how it comes Then there 1s 
no difference between a Boddhisatva 
and Robin Hood; between one who 
gives away his own merit to save 
others and one who relieves others 
of their surplus, albiet to help the 
more deserving Sacrifice and the 
sanctity of means are the two most 
important components of Gandhy1’s 
teaching which the life of one like 
Vavilala exemplifies and that needs 
repetition and resuscitation now 


T, say that rationalism 1s the re- 
sult of Marxist influence is neither 
to assert that itis the origin of it 
nor to deny that there may be entire- 
ly indigenous traditions which could 
also have encouraged a rationalist 
approach Rationalism, even in the 
West, has had both empirical and 
non-empirical streams in it Non- 
empirical, self-contained rational- 
ism very often led to idealism and 
while it initially did serve the pur- 
pose of liberating man from the 1n- 
cubus of dogma and superstition and 
appeal to supernatural souices of 
authority, it later also thwarted 
genuine scientific enquiry 


Early Indian tradition has been 
rich in this kind of  self-con- 
tained rationalism — rationalism 
which pursued truth without seek- 
ing higher authority — and has 
had its noblest expression in the 
Upanishads, the Buddha and, later, 
Sankara In a corresponding phase 
of western civilisation also, Aris- 
totle in the beginning, and St. 
Thomas Acquinas Jater, served a 
similar purpose But — empirical 
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rationalism could come only much 
later, after the Renaissance and the 
Copernican revolution etc 


This phase never occurred in our 
history till the later part of the 
British rule, when a kind of renais- 
sance took place here in the second 
half of the nineteenth century The 
inspiration. for this was, however, 
western enlightenment transmitted 
to us through the British themselves, 
though in the broader context of 
national assertion this was sought 
to be linked with the earlier indigen- 
ous traditions by men like Viveka- 
nanda 


| e are, however, concerned with 

rationalism in the more narrow 
sense of the rational approach ap- 
plied to social problems It is here 
that the great tradition of Marx 
comes in, for it was Marx who 
brought rational enquiry to bear 
on social problems Whatever may 
be the controversy in regard to 
Marxian economics in general, or 
to he labour theory of surplus 
value in particular, the fact remains 
that he brought about an irreversi- 
ble revolution in our approach to 
social issues 1n two aspects at least, 
VIZ , to concede the economic factor 
in social issues and to identify and 
analyse the problem of alienation 
which arises with capitalist 1ndus- 
trialisation. 


Gandhi identified alienation with 
industriahsation itself or, more 
particularly, with its scale Marx’s 
analysis of alienation in a capitalist 


esociety cannot be refuted All that 


a critic can raise 1s the question of 
whether the alienation does not con- 
tinue even in non-capitalist forms of 
industrial development Marx did 
not concern himself at that stage 
with post-capitalist problems It 
may be that the problem of alie- 
nation even ın  post-capitalist 
societies requires further analysis 
It may be that Gandhi also was not 
entirely correct ın assuming that 
alienation 1s inseparable from indus- 
trialisation 


The Cybernetic tevolution 1s said 
to make 1t possible now to organise 
even industry at a much higher 
technological level 1n social situa- 
tions which can avoid alienation 


Work and education can be brought 
back into the home through the 
computer and television ‘ Whether 
this can be done within the capl- 
talist system or the abolition of the 
capitalist system 1s a pre-requisite 
for exploiting the full potentialities 
of this new revolution 1s another 
matter But, these are all issues that 
are arising Only because, for the 
first time, Marx gave a framework 
in which such an approach to social 
problems became possible Here, 
agam, the manner ın which the tool 
of Marxism can be used to unravel 
social issues in a society such as 
ours has not been fully worked out 
While pedantic answers have been 
offered, none has stood the test of 
real science, namely, the test of 
either prediction or successful 
application 


Y. third aspect which I men- 
tioned was humanism The briefest 
definition of humanism can be that 
in humanism man 1s the end and 
man 1s the means In humanism the 
ultimate purpose of all human 
action ıs the creation of circum- 
stances 1n which the human poten- 
tial can flower to the fullest extent 
— can flower and not be exploited 
With this purpose must go the faith 
or conviction that such circum- 
stances can be created by human 
endeavour alone and no appeal to 
extra human resources 1s necessary 
In this sense Marxism ıs again 
essentially the solid basis for genuine 
humanism — Gandhij's ideals could 
also be expressed 1n the same terms 
when we take concepts like Daridra- 
narayana 


So long as we deal with man as a 
social being and with the social 
circumstances necessary for man to 
reach his highest achievement, there 
would be no difference of opinion 
Differences of opinion. occur only 
when we go further and the ques- 
tion arises whether human happr 
ness — in whatever sense that word 
may be defined — 1s only the sum 
total of economic contentment, 
social justice and intellectual fulfil- 
ment, or whether, while these are 
undoubtedly necessary pre-requisites, 
there 1s a kind of fourth inner 
dimension which can be neither 
explained nor pursued ın this three- 
dimensional framework 


In a country like ours where the 
basic economic and social pre- 
requisites either for intellectual ful- 
filment or for human happiness have 
not yet been provided, ıt would be 
undoubtedly diversionary to raise 
such issues at this stage We need not 
deny them, but we can conveniently 
postpone or shelve them till we have 
done our duty in respect of the 
economic and social aspects 


I have mentioned the three as- 
pects of sacrifice, rationalism and 
humanism and delineated in a very 
broad sense some of the issues 
related to these three factors, be- 
cause I feel that in all these aspects 
the Indian context, like any other 
context, ıs unique to itself and we 
must be able to find our own solu- 
tions to some of these issues How- 
ever much we may raise ourselves 
on other traditions, learn from 
them and draw inspiration from 
them, ultimately only that solution 
will survive which can strike roots 
in this soil 


This was what one was looking 
forward to when India became free 
and there was hope so long as men 
of that first generation, men like 
Vavilala, were available But one 
generation has gone by We have 
gone down other alleys, many dead- 
ends, and a new generation not in 
touch with its own traditions. and 
deriving inspiration from a West 
that 1s itself in acute intellectual 
crisis, has to face these problems. 
Who among them will be up to this 
task and how do we prepare them 
for such a task? This I think ıs the 
great intellectual problem today 


Vavilala has always been greatly 
interested in problems of develop- 
ment both of the country and of his 
own State which he loves dearly, 
viz , Andhra Pradesh Let me, there- 
fore, raise two general issues about 
development — one relevant at the 
national level and the other at the 
State level The Club of Rome first 
raised the controversial issue of the 
finite availability of resources in the 
world acting as a constraint on deve- 
lopment objectives This thesis has 
been countered by several other 
authorities, not merely on the basis 
of different economic projections, 
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but essentially on the basis of a faith 
in technology being able continuous- 
ly to solve the problems it throws 
up 


But, whatever may be the validity 
of this thesis for the world as a 
whole, there 1s no doubt that for 
some societies such as as ours and 
the Chinese, the size of population 
1s such that, in the long range, a re- 
sources constraint can be a very real 
issue It is unrealistic to expect that 
resources will be shared on a global 
basis when even their exchange has 
not so far been organised on any 
rational basis One has, therefore, to 
take a national view of this matter 
with only a marginal outlet from an 
autarchic system 1n terms of aid or 
trade 


If that 1s conceded, ıt would be- 
come immediately evident that the 
long-range goal of our planning has 
to be completely different from the 
goals of planning in other countries, 
which have either already reached a 
higher level due to past exploitation 
of others or which are fortunate in 
having a better ratio of resources to 
population. Whether we consciously 
admit it or not, the long-range 
objective ın our minds has always 
been that at some day in the future 
everyone in this country will enjoy 
the kind of standard of living that a 
developed nation has today, 1e, in 
some future century India should be 
at least what the United States 1s in 
1981 This might appear absurd 
when put in this crude fashion, but 
I am afraid subconsciously this, 1n 
fact, has been behind our thinking 
when setting the directions of plan- 
ned development My submission 1s 
that this has now to be accepted as 
an impossible goal 


O.. whole objective has to be 
different Our very basket of goods 
and services, not only now but in 
any perspective plan of any span, 
has also to be conceived of quite 
differently To this end the horizons 
of desires of men and their motiva- 
tions will have to be reoriented. We 
have to stop thinking in terms of a 
car for a family, or if this ıs not 
possible for every five families or ten 
families or a hundred families, and 
start thunking of a society where 
easy and comfortable public trans- 


port would be available to every- 
body, because even in the longest 
possible perspective, that ıs all we 
may be able to afford But the type 
of consumerism we are encouraging, 
the sophisticated advertising world 
that has been built up, the glossy 
magazines that we are producing, 
are already generating dreams of a 
different kind 


It 1s this basic contradiction and 
the consequent inability to adjust 
ourselves to what in fact are our 
realities, that 1s generating crisis 
after crisis in the society even when 
real progress is taking place It is 
here that one of the basic thoughts 
of Gandhi is so relevant today, 
namely. that economic activity must 
be designed for the satisfaction of 
needs no doubt, but needs should 
not be constantly generated or creat- 
ed In the western type consumer- 
cum-advertising world we are build- 
ing, new needs are already being 
created for a few, while for the vast 
majority even old needs have not 
yet been satisfied Why wonder 
then if, as a result, we become a 
crisis-ridden society despite achieve- 
ment 


i two approaches are 
possible to this problem One 
is the straightforward egalitarian 
approach where the limited  re- 
sources available are equitably 
distributed It used to be a com- 
mon joke, in our elite circles, 
against the socialists that if all the 
wealth of the Big Houses together 
were distributed among the six 
hundred million Indians each Indian 
would after all get a few rupees and 
that that was not going to make 
any substantial change to his posi- 
tion These statements ignore ele- 
mentary human psychology In a 
period of deprivation the next best 
solution to satisfaction is in fact 
egual distribution of deprivation 
To share deprivation 1s to make its 
burden light or at least more toler- 
able 


The appeal for simplicity and 
austerity, therefore, is not because 
of the resources that would be there- 
by saved, but because of the greater 
solace that it would give to those 
who 1n any case have no alternative 
to being austere. The egalitarian 


approach was the approach that 
China adopted to begin with No 
doubt this generates problems of its 
own, particularly problems of 
incentive and motivation after a 
certain level of uniform satisfaction 
has been achieved But I do not 
think that the only answer, even at 
that stage, 1s the restoration of 
hitherto well known economic 
Incentives 


Socialism iD one sense 1s not 
merely a question of the forces of 
production, but also of relations of 
production and, arising from this, a 
certain view of human nature itself 
Four centuries of capitalism has 
made us believe that man 1s basic- 
ally acquisitive and aggressive, and 
that, therefore, he cannot be made 
to work except by appealing to 
either of these incentives — more 
pay or anexternalenemy We forget 
that before capitalism, both in the 
feudal and pastoral societies or even 
in tribal societies, man was essenti- 
ally a cooperative being He lived 
and survived as a member of a 
group and was capable of sacrific- 
ing himself for the good of the 
group There is no such thing, there- 
fore, as basic human nature. Cir- 
cumstances can be created 1n. which 
he can evolve either as a cooperalive 
being or as an acquisitive one 


So far all Marxists will agree, but 
thereafter there 1s a parting of ways. 
Some would emphasise that the 
forces of production should change 
first to ensure abundance, since only 
in abundance can cooperative man 
thrive The other view would have 
it that the infrastructure and the 
superstructure are mutually inter- 
active and changes in either cannot 
be permanently postponed while the 
other 1s being attended to. Just as 
you cannot have a society based on 
a mere appeal to altruism with no 
effort being made to improve the 
physical circumstances of life, you 
cannot also have a society where 
we are so busy in creating and 
catering to the evergrowing needs 
of life, that altruism 1s stifled as not 
being conducive to production and 
hoping that, at some later stage, 1t 
can be revived or injected 


The other approach would be 
that an egalitarian socialist solution 
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1s perhaps not possible for a society 
like ours with a population problem 
and, therefore, an ultimate con- 
straint of resources But the sharp 
differences that capitalist develop- 
ment would normally result in can, 
it 18 suggested, be mitigated by 
creating a dual economy existing at 
different levels of development — a 
majority contributing their labour 
and mostly concentrated in a prim- 
ary sector using labour intensive 
technologies, and another sector at a 
high level of sophistication based on 
capital and skill 1ntensive industries. 


Naturally, there will be exchanges 
between the two sectors 1n. physical 
terms and there will always be what 
one might cal] human leakages The 
highly motivated cannot remain in 
the primary sector because their 
motivation cannot be satisfied. with 
the rewards of that sector and if 
they are allowed to remain there 
they would be a source of trouble 
They are, therefore, allowed to as- 
cend to the second sector where 
their motivation would be an asset 
They perform the role of migrants 
between these two sectors. 


Similarly, the second sector also 
will be based on such high levels of 
motivation and sophistication, that 
some will be dissatisfied even 
with the level of that sector, 
though that itself would be very 
high compared to the first sector. 
They would then be allowed to leak 
out of the country itself by way of 
what 1s called the brain drain The 
brain drain can thus be a safety 
valve to get rid of highly motivated 
persons who otherwise would be a 
source of problems Incidentally, 
they could be foreign exchange 
earners also. 
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i he question however 1s whether, 
given our resources and population, 
a model can be built which strikes 
the right balance between the two 
sectors and whether the political 
institutions. will enable a certain 
degree of separation between the 
two sectors which the model as- 
sumes Ifthe motivations or stan- 
dards of living and of aspirations 
of the second sector 1nvade the first 
sector through means such as the 
television, the whole arrangement 


would break down But to start 
with, 1t would be interesting to see 
whethei even the mathematics will 
come out correctly in a model of 
this type 


Whatevei the feasibility, it 1s 
difficult to see what third way 1s 
possible One possibility could be 
what one might call, an alternating 
phase approach You have an egali- 
taran phase, then you have an 
uneven growth phase When this 
creates too many problems you 
revert to the egalitarian phase In 
fact this is a modification of the 
dual economy approach but spread 
over time, that ıs, while the dual 
economy model divides society into 
two sectors at one time, the alter- 
nating phase approach adopts the 
approaches of the two sectors for 
the whole society over successive 
alternating periods of time 


A. finally, we come to Andhra 
—the native soil so dear to Vavilala 
and to me A soil so fertile in 
talent, yet like all fertile soils also 
prolific ın weeds, with the result 
that Khasa was to say that ‘The 
Andhra is like the rice plant, he 
thrives only when he is transplant- 
ed' And, unfortunately, neither 
Vavilala nor I have ever been trans- 
planted with what results I shall 
not dwell upon 


In several respects Andhra is the 
country in microcosm It 1s near the 
country's averages in several indi- 
cators but, as in the case of the 
country, these averages conceal a 
wide regional fluctuation in the 
levels of development Just as the 
nation has some parts whose levels 
of development and infrastructure 
may compare with much better 
developed countries and other parts 
whose low levels of development 
bring down the national average, so 
also Andhra Pradesh has some parts 
which can perhaps compare with 
Punjab and Haryana, while there 
are other parts whose condition 
would approximate more to the 
conditions 1n other backward States 
in the country. In that sense, it 1s 
truly a bridge between the back- 
ward Hindi States to its North and 
the more developed South 


Again, it 1s, like the country, well 
endowed with both natural and 


human resources and yet has not 
been able to make a break-through 
even in terms of the average per- 
formance of the country itself And 
of course I need not mention that 
we are very avid practitioners of 
the national pastime of belittling 
our own achievements and pulling 
each other down The problems of 
Andhra Pradesh therefore wiil, in 
many respects, reflect the national 
problems and in that sense Andhra 
Pradesh provides a very fruitful field 
for research and study ofthe pro- 
blems of development in general 
and of regional imbalances and 
backward areas in particular The 
most important problem is why we 
are not able to make a breakthrough 
despite our human and individual ` 
endowment, nota spectacular one, 
but at least one beyond the national 
average Is it the incubus of the 
social structure not having been 
sufficiently changed? If so how does 
one go about it given our political 
institutions and situation? These 
are issues that could be of national 
relevance too 


Y sn is at the head of a genera- 
tion of which perhaps my age group 
represents the humble tail—a genei- 
ation that saw many a Colossus stride 
this world But it is also a gene- 
ration that saw them either betrayed 
or dragged down from their pede- 
stals We are, therefore, the genera- 
tion of fallen idols We are told that 
this 1s as 1t should be, that 1t 1s what 
reason demands, the age of the anti- 
hero I refuse to believe it I would 
rather believe with Carlyle that ‘in 
times of unbelief? we see ‘in this in- 
destructability of hero-worship the 
everlasting adamant lower than 
which the confused wreck of revolu- 
tionary things cannot fall’ Reason 
cannot and ought not to light every 
corner of the human mind Beauty 
Is a matter of contrast, art of light 
and shade, not a monochrome 


What have we achieved thereby? 
A generation where Tolkien is a 
best seller for adults and Exorcist 1s 
abig draw | Had we been allowed 
our hobgoblins and our friendly 
witches on  broomsticks, these 
absurd or terrible substitutes would 
not have been necessary Maybe, 
psycho histories are true Maybe 
that Lenin's Russia 1s not worthy of 


him, that Gandhi died a disillu- 
sioned man, Nehru a saddened one 
and that Mao after 1956 — or 1s it 
1966? — was wrong So what? 
What does it prove retrospectively? 
Human assessment ıs like our old 
examination system, no one gets a 
hundred per cent as 1n the objective 
tests Mao's assessment of Stalin's 
contribution was 80 20, 80 good, 20 
bad Mao's successor gave the same 
Score to Mao 


Yes, no man is infallible Yes; 
they had feet of clay. To the Hindu 
that disproves nothing That an 
Avatar has a human vehicle with all 
its failings does not deny his divine 
descent We are not monophysites 
All idols are of clay. We make 
Ganesha out of mud, worship it and 
throw it away in water — though 
nowadays we seem to be hesitating 
to do that—does that deny its func- 
tion? Myths, legends, and heroes 
who are undoubtedly part myth, are 
necessary for nations and individuals 
at one stage of development and 
one should be careful in removing 
such crutches Man is still psycho- 
logically handicapped, he ıs still a 
mixed being and therefore a mixed 
up being 


A being darkly wise, rudely great 
Chaos of thought and passion, all 
confused, 
Still by hunself abused or disabused, 
Created half to rise, and half to fall, 
Great Lord of all things, yet a prey 
to ali, 
Sole judge of truth, in endless error 
hurled, 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world! 
(Pope) 


e MN this 1s rationalisation 
The fact remains that our generation 
has felt the crushing blow of falling 
idols Our subconscious 1s now full, 
not of idols but of debris, and we 
do not know how to reconstruct it 
or even clear ıt That makes misfits 
of us all I do not have Vavilala's 
concurrence to say this, but I would 
like to believe he would join me in 
being described as a misfit ın to- 
day’s world which 


Gives too late 

What's not believed in, or if. still 
believed, 

in memory only, reconsidered 
passion. 


where 


Unnatural vices 
Are fathered by our  heroism. 
Virtues 
Are forced upon us by our impud- 
ent crimes 


So 


1 have lost my passion. why should 
I need to keep it 

Since what is kept must be adul- 
terated? 

(TS Eliot) 


L. me, therefore, conclude by 
trying to put down what I would 
call a charter for misfits We are 
opt-outs, not drop-outs We are 
misfits, not failures 


The test for a misfit is that in 
today’s society if he is successful 
he is discontented for having suc- 
ceeded in such a world, and if he is 
contented he 1s, in the eyes of others, 
unsuccessful 


Nevertheless we believe it 1s not 
for us to fit, but for us to change 
things so that those with our ideals 
can fit 


But we have reached a stage of 
life when we realise that to fit re- 
quires not merely external recons- 
truction but internal search also 
We have to work out the external 
implications of what the internal 
search reveals, that 


What you thought you came for 

Ts only a shell, a husk of meaning 

From which the purpose breaks only when 
it 1s fulfilled 

If at all Either you had no purpose 

Or the purpose is beyond the end you 


figured 


And is altered in fulfilment 
(T S. Eliot) 


We have to restore confidence 1n 
our original faith. that the ultimate 
purpose which does not so break or 
cannot be so broken 1s 


To follow knowledge, like a sink- 
ing star 

Beyond the utmost bound of human 
thought. 

(Tennyson) 


To that quest I am sure the Trust, 
that Sri Vavilala Gopalakrishnayya 
has constituted, will make a signifi- 
cant contribution. 
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THE role of Non-Governmental 
Organisations (NGOs) 1n India has 
never really been understood Nor, 
regrettably, has an attempt been 
made to clear the confusion that 
prevails about them 1n the corridors 
of power The bureaucracy has 
never admitted in black and white 
that NGOs do not have a place and 
a role in the development process 
but, in practice, the response to the 
whole idea of the NGOs being 
mobilised for development purposes 
has been looked on with much sus- 
picion perhaps with very valid 
reason. 


Not all NGOs have an unble- 
mished tiack record and neither are 
the people who are behind the sett- 
ing up of these NGOs any less 
controversial Has-been politicians 
become ‘social workers’ when they 
have nothing better to do They 
form NGOs with a view to jumping 
into the political arena in the future 
and villages have been chosen so as 
to nurse a particular constituency 
Some NGOs are blatant fronts for 
political parties though whenever 
the opportunity arises they deny 
this vehemently But 1n the process 
all NGOs are much maligned and 
the genuine ones suffer. 


Of course, the next question 1s 
what criteria is used to disting- 
wish the genuine from the fake: 


this only time will tell When an 
NGO 1s started, the background of 
the people who have got together, 
the type of institution supporting 
them, the area of work they have 
chosen and its location (city, State, 
district, block, village) does give 
some indication to experienced 
people of whether a particular NGO 
is likely to be genuine or not To 
say that all NGOs are guilty until 
they prove their innocence 1s really 
being quite unfair 


Perhaps the time has come to be 
a bit more specific We know that 
there are NGOs and NGOs For the 
sake of convenience people tend to 
bundle them all under one loose 
head, with the result that anything 
and everything which 1s not within 
the government system falls in this 
category — panchayats, cooperative 
societies, youth clubs, Rotary, 
Lions, Inner Wheel, Jaycees, Sarvo- 
daya, Ramakrishna mission, Chri- 
stian missions, bal mandirs, Nehru 
yuvak kendras and other autono- 
mous institutes, organisations and 
corporations 


We are such a motley, ostensibly 
disorganised crowd that one look 
at us sitting all together 1s likely to 
increase rather than lessen the sus- 
picion, mistrust and lack of con- 
fidence between the government 


and NGO, between the NGO and 
the community and between the 
NGOs themselves One look at all 
of us rubbing shoulders together 
should convince even the most 
gullible that we are not all that 
humble, dedicated, motivated and 
simple as we make ourselves out to 
be The majority among us who 
believe this and who at every oppor- 
tunity harp on these points are 
actually cashing in on a much 
flogged image that 1s dying — if it 
is not dead already. 


T.. is not to devalue the trem- 
endous work being done by many 
organisations in many fields but 
they would be the last one’s to talk 
about it or claim to be supermen 
and superwomen. In fact, if they are 
what they claim to be, they would 
be embarrassed But in their heart 
of hearts, they know that the NGO 
movement 1s being slowly strangled 
to death, that the lifeblood of the 
movement — if it can be called a 
movement at all — 1s being sucked 
dry by leeches and bloodsuckers, 
leaving a shell in 11s place Year by 
year we are losing the moral auth- 
ority that we had to influence policy 
and government year by year we 
are losing the reputation we enjoyed 
once, of integrity, of honesty and 
being just year by year through 
sheer desperation, in order to jus- 
tify our existence and tell the world 
we NGOs are getting bigger, we are 
welcoming to our fold people and 
organisations we would never other- 
wise have touched with the end of a 
barge pole. 


These self appointed leaders of the 
NGO movement have lost their 
credibility among their own clan 
they have been out of touch with 
the workers in the villages for so 
long that ıt 1s not surprising that 
their word carries little weight. The 
mantle of giving the NGO move- 
_ment some direction, some dignity 
and some purpose 1n playing a cru- 
cial role in today's development 
world 1s on the shoulders of half a 
dozen people who, beyond delivering 
the odd speeches and pontificating, 
have lost the will and the courage to 
suggest changes in the role of 
NGOs, to give NGO effort a new 
dimension and meaning All they 
are worried about 1s themselves and 


the contribution they think they are 
making on the international circuit 


Before the new role of NGOs 1s 
studied in greater depth, what is 
obviously long overdue 1s a need to 
classify the types of so-called NGOs 
in India today Unfortunately, in 
the minds of the humble public all 
NGOs are involved 1n social service 
as against development work which 
jn government eyes 1s outside the 
scope of the NGOs Since by social 
service everyone means charitable 
work, they see little distinction. bet- 
ween what the Rotary Club 1s doing 
by oiganising an eye camp or distri- 
buting clothes and what a rural deve- 
lopment organisation 1s doing mob1- 
lising people to fight for their rights 
What the Jaycees do on week-ends 
distributing. scholarships (maybe), 
the Rama Krishna Mission does 
opening dispensaries and a youth 
group based in a tribal area does 
training village level health workers, 
is one and the same thing 


By accepted definition, a volun- 
tary organisation 1s supposed to do 
charitable work—free service to show 
the extent of sacrifice and dedica- 
tion, perhaps Well, then, the largest 
charitable organisation 1s the Gov- 
ernment of India today because all 
their services are free. Education is 
free medical service 1s free agricul- 
ture 1s heavily subsidised the setting 
up of cottage industries is done on 
a concessional basis drinking water 
is free the construction of roads in 
the villages 1$ free It sounds ridicu- 
lous especially when the rural com 
munity 1s 1n a position to pay for all 
these services — which 1s what many 
NGOs are trying to do but not with- 
out terrific opposition from the gov- 
ernment and political quarters 


T. classification 1s necessary 
Not all NGOs would like to be treat- 
ed alike Rotary Club members 
would not like to be seen dead with 
simply clad, Hindi speaking, Sarvo- 
daya workers nor I dare say would 
the Sarvodaya workeis like to be 
seen hobnobbing with ‘old spice’ 
smelling, prim and pucca type, jet 
set, social workers—a breed that ıs 
fast becoming common these days 
It 1s necessary to classify them under 
three broad headings (1) social 
service NGOs, (1) NGOs involved 


in rehabilitation work, (in) NGOs 
committed to rural development. 


A large number of NGOs fall ın 
the first category, among them the 
Rotary and Lions Club types Well 
endowed, never short of money for 
the week-end  philanthropy they 
practice, harmless, non controver- 
sial and just the sort of service 
acceptable to government Now 
comes the twilight zone where there 
1s much overlapping and confusion 
There are traditional agencies with 
a long past Christian mussionaries, 
followers of the Ramakrishna Mis- 
sion and Sarvodaya workers, basic- 
ally the Gandhians known for the 
work they have done not only in 
the field of social service but also 
in rehabilitation During natural 
disasters — recall Morv: and the 
Andhra Pradesh cyclone—they were 
the first to reach and mobilise 
relief 


But, there 1s another type of re- 
habilitation which these traditional 
NGOs have never been good at — 
the rehabilitation of more than 300 
milion people living below the 
poverty hne which requires an 
entirely different approach and stra- 
tegy altogether To bring marginal 
and small farmers, rural artisans, 
scheduled castes, harijans and agri- 
cultural labourers to a socio-econo- 
mic level where they can contribute 
constructively and positively to 
India’s development as citizens of 
this country, 1s basically a rehabili- 
tation programme but we like to 
callit development In a way, of 
course, we are involved in develop- 
ment the development of the 
human being from a non-person tó 
acitizen The sheer magnitude of 
the task itself 1s mind-boggling 


Here, again, we enter a twilight 
zone where there is very little 
difference between rehabilitation 
and the third category of NGOs 
committed to rural development. It 
is this category which 1s. most mis- 
understood because perhaps it does 
not fit into any compartmentalised 
classification and we know that any- 
thing which does not fit properly 
worries the bureaucrat. lam also 
convinced that it 1s this group which 
will finally be responsible for defin- 
ing the changing role of NGOs and 
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essentially how their capabilities 
can be improved 


Already this group has been 
responsible for an upheaval within 
the NGO movement It is not 
obvious, but younger groups have 
challenged the older leadership 1n as 
quiet and diguified a manner as pos- 
sible Not many young people are 
joining the Sarvodaya and Rama- 
krishna Missions, what to say of the 
Christians in fact many are leaving 
thoroughly disillustoned by the 
lack of direction and initiative. and 
rigidity which has stifled creative 
work This has disturbed the elders 
but they refuse to admut that the 
poor example they themselves have 
set 1s mainly 1esponsible for this 
exodus [n many parts of the country 
smaller break-away groups have 
been formed with objectives radically 
different from the charity oriented 
big-brother image which the elders 
are fond of propagating Only 
time will tell how serious the threat 
is to their leadership, but there 1s 
no question that they have every 
reason to feel concerned 


hat makes these groups diffe- 
rent? They are young and full of 
zest for one thing Non-violent but 
militant, they know they cannot 
change the world overnight but they 


also know that.the pace has to be 


forced If it has to be done through 
conflict, 1f that 1s the way change 1s 
possible, then they will be the last 
one’s to withdraw from such a 
skirmish They are convinced that 
such fundamental changes cannot 
be engineered through the delivery 
systems of the government because 
this system has been compromised 
at all levels The power that pre- 
sently hes in the hands of the gov- 
ernment and the sural rich must be 
transferred to the beneficiaries the 
300 milion who live below the 
poverty line 


It 1s quite unthinkable that the 
rural rich who constitute only 3% 
of the rural population would Jike 
to hand over on a silver platter 
their influence and hold on the 
poor. 


Typical Gandhians desperately 
cling to the weird belief that love 
and charity can solve all problems 
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and similar sentiments can penetrate 
the thick skins of hardened scoun- 
drels We only have to look at the 
sad state of affairs of the Gramdan 
villages and the land gifted to the 
people really to appreciate the-dis 
mal failure of such an approach 
Look at the State Khadi Boards 
stuffed with has-been politicians and 
burnt out Gandhians some of them 
look as if the last constructive thing 
they did was to participate in the 
Dandi March These very people 
claim to carry the torch for ail 
NGOs in this country 


H. this transfer and distribu- 
tion of power can take place ıs the 
key question Can it be done with- 
out confrontation or conflict? 
Increasingly the younger groups 
are convinced that this is not possi- 
ble simply because the delivery 
system of the goveinment is not 
committed to the kind of change 
likely to benefit the poor—even 
though all their Plan documents say 
so At the village level where it 
counts, the ruralépoor are exposed 
to pressures from quarters that 
should protect them tather than 
exploit and abuse’ them Strange 
that there is literally no individual 
or organisation ortented to guide 
them, educate them and provide 
them the necéssary tools and skills 
to stand, hopefully, on their own 
two feet 


The answers that the new NGO 
groups have found as a result of 
their exposure to the realities in the 
rural areas have not been accepted 
by most traditional agencies In 
fact, the old-timers think that the 
‘cause’ 1s going down the drain and 
with this emerging militancy what- 
ever 1s left of the NGO movement 
is going to disappear Nottrue they 
have conveniently forgotten what it 
was like when they were young 
They have lived off the fat of the 
land for so long that they have for- 
gotten what it was like to believe 
and have faith 


If we are to talk of improving the 
capabilities of NGOs, we have to 
define the changing roles of the 
NGOs today No NGO worth its 
name can, or rather, should be satts- 
fied with cosmetic changes Because 
of the failure of officially sponsored 


institutions, the role of the NGO 
has become doubly important in a 
way few imagined possible a decade 
ago The vilage  panchayat and 
the cooperative society — so called 
NGOs — have failed to protect and 
help the poor they have become the 
political and development arm of the 
rich to protect their own interests 
Since both these institutions. have 
such weak accountable procedures, 
sarpanches and members openly 
misuse funds knowing fully well that 
no one is going to ask for expla- 
nations 


(a) One of the roles of NGOs is 
to do the work of MLAs without the 
political sanction of vote banks It 
is to act as the eyes and ears of the 
poor in the area report irregulari- 
ties, expose village level government 
officials caught in the process of 
misusing money, taking bribes and 
not doing their job It 15 to bring to 
the not'ce of their superiors the 
reasons why plans fail and targets 
are not met Of course at the sligh- 
test hint of any such move the NGO 
is likely to be branded as a CIA 
racket oi be accused of conversion 
or of taking foreign money There 1s 
no answer to these ridiculous sug- 
gestions but fortunately there are 
people in the government who do 
not take this seriously However, it 
can destroy whatever relationship an 
NGO could have made with the poor 
and it 1s also possible that that 
NGO could fade away. Traditional 
agencies in such cases buy the peace 
They would not like to oppose any- 
thing or anyone even though there 
is something seriously wrong being 
done in front of them 


(b) The second role of NGOs to 
my mind follows from the first ıt 1s 
to test the existing delivery system 
The Holy Trinity that is causing 
incalculable damage to government 
credibility — the Revenue, the 
Police and the Lower Judiciary — 
have yet to be fully tested by any 
village based institution It is one 
of the crucial roles of a genuine 
NGO to bring this delivery system 
to breaking point, 1f need be, just to 
see how flexible and adaptable 1t 1s. 
How do we do this? You will notice 
that most of the poor living below 
the poverty line have land but they 
do not physically possess 1t Such 
cases need to be reported cases of 
tresspass and illegal possession con- 


veyed to the police: cases disputed 
where ‘stay orders’ have been 
obtained need to be followed up with 
proper legal advice More than half 
the land distributed so far by the 
government is useless to the rural 
poor because the transactions are 
only on paper 


This 1s not the only way to test 
the delivery” system There are 
government schemes for scheduled 
castes and other socially vulnerable 
groups which never reach them. The 
NGO should do its homework and 
see which scheme fits which target 
group and then follow it up with the 
concerned department But this 1s 
not being done by any NGO with 
the result that lakhs of rupees are 
being swallowed up in the form of 
subsidies 


(c) The government has admitted 
that it cannot tackle this vast prob- 
lem of development on its own The 
objectives may be the same of 
reaching the poor but strategies 
differ and methods at the lowest 
level sometimes have to be even 
more radical than is imagined if the 
ultimate goal ıs to reach vulnerable 
groups. Inherent in such a confes- 
sion 18 government's failure to 
motivate the right type of people to 
provide services and opportunities 
to the poor All along, the human 
factor has been taken for granted 
but ıt has proved a stumbling block 
and prevented knowledge and skills 
from percolating below 


The third role of NGOs is to 
mobilise the rural poor to choose 
their own kind for training and 
equip them with the necessary 
wherewithal to provide technical and 
socio-economic services independent 
of government The identification 
and traming of non-institutional 
human resources from the village 
itself would also be a sort of recog- 
nition of rural skills, knowledge and 
experience which urban  profes- 
sionals have much to learn from — 
sadly we conceited types think that 
an illiterate farmer has nothing to 
teach the scientist. 


(d) Financial resources. The 
younger NGOs believe that if the 
service is worthwhile, the commu- 
nity should pay to support it. Any- 


thing given free is not appreciated. 
Perhaps the rural rich should be 
obliged to pay the recurring costs 
In any case, what the NGO is 
publicly encouraging, the govern- 
ment servant 1s privately abusing 
for his own selfish end A primary 
health centre doctor does private 
practice before 10 and after 5; a pri- 
mary school] teacher makes money 
on private tuitions, a patwari and 
gram sevak makes money on disiri- 
buting subsidy forms and gets a cut 
on the astonishing grounds that we 
are taking government money, not 
yours! To a marginal farmer this 
logic is irrefutable — It is. not that 
the resources are not available The 
service that ıs being provided ıs 
questionable, otherwise how can a 
private practitioner flourish where 
a PHC ıs based ^ 


The fourth role of NGOs 1s to 
generate resources within the area 
with a view to becoming self sup- 
porting in the future. This charity 
approach must cease, thus decreas- 
ing the dependence of the commu- 
nity on the NGO 


(e) This leads to the fifth role of 
NGOs—a role which 1s much frow- 
ned upon and treated with even 
greater suspicion: the need to pro- 
mote a degree of professionalism 
The NGOs today suffer from a lack 
of clarity of purpose and a duirec- 
tion’ the resources are dissipated, 
the workers all haphazardly select- 
ed, the objectives are not clear and 
the methods are equally vague, the 
services being provided are not at 
par and the back up equipment and 
support to provide techno-economic 
services non-existent All these signs 
and symptoms are indications that 
the NGO lacks a professional ap- 
proach without which in this day 
and age it cannot function. Sure, 
there are many NGOs without this 
professional touch but my response 
to such an NGO is that we can 
admire it but it cannot be repli- 
cated 


T. position of the NGOs today 
1s hardly enviable For three decades 
we have worked in the villages each 
doing its own little bit but in the 
year of the Lord 1981 we still have 
to find a place 1n the sun We still 
have to prove our credibility We 


have yet to develop the growth 
pains of a movement. Scattered here 
and there we have yet to form a 
common forum We are constantly 
talking about it, that we must meet, 
but each 1s on 1ts own ego trip Every 
agency wants to coordinate and 
speak on behalf of the others with 
the result that in the world around 
us we cut a sorry figure 


T. changıng roles of NGOs I 
have envisaged ın the future, I dare 
say, will not be acceptable to tradi- 
tional older agencies They would 
virulently oppose such a move on 
grounds that we are encouraging 
militancy Not so We are convinced 
that, contrary to general opinion, 
the NGOs are more secure and 
Stable than government program- 
mes. We are there to stay. Our 
policies and strategies do not 
change with personalities as 18 the 
case with government, there is a 
consistency noticeable 1n the imple- 
mentation of NGO programmes 
which the government will find 
hard to beat Perhaps the old sys- 
tem where ICS and IAS officers 
used to stay for years 1n districts, 
in retrospect, was a good thing at 
least they did what the NGOs are 
doing now—digging their heels in 
and staying, regardless of unpleasant 
consequences, and completing a job 
Under these circumstances it 18 
neither unwise nor uncommon to 
expect hostility and opposition from 
vested interests after all, we are 
committed to fundamental change 
and our policy 1s not to join them 
but beat them at their own game 


The elders are a spent force My 
only quarrel with them 1s that they 
did not have the vision to look 
ahead and see the potential in the 
NGOs. If they had they would not 
have allowed one NGO to grow in 
one place for two decades or more, 
but instead used the agency to train 
people and start many similar 
efforts on a smaller scale and 
covered the country by now We 
should have had many more Prem- 
bhais and Mohan Singh Mehtas 
and Harivallabh Parikhs scattered 
all over the country Incredible 
people as they are, 1t 1s a reflection 
on them that they could not think 
on the limes of replicating their 
1deas in other parts of India. 
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Role of the. anthropologist 


HARI 


MOHAN MATHUR 


AS mankind reaches out for the 
stars, there remain on the home 
planet, earth, large numbers of the 
seriously poor who are unable to 
live a fully human lıfe Indeed, the 
Third World today 1s characterized 
by the pervasive degrading poverty 
ofits millions Development, which 
all these years should have focussed 
on the poor, seems simply to have 
by-passed them 


Nationally as well as inter 
nationally organized development 
effort has been undertaken 1n recent 
years to alleviate this widespread 
poveity in the rural areas The num- 
ber and variety of development pro- 
grammes that seek to reach the rural 
poor have fast multiplied A high 
priority has begun to be given to 
the programmes that seek 1mprove- 
ment in the productive capabilities 
of, and the public services for, the 
poor, especially those living in the 
rural areas. 


Development of the rural poor ıs . 


emerging as the main target of all 
current rural development efforts, 
and the strategy of launching a 


direct attack on mass poverty has 
now become widely acceptable 1 


However, experience with rural 
development has brought to light 
cases of both successes and failures 
Unfortunately the number of suc- 
cessful development cases reported 
remains small It is the haltingly 
moving programmes and projects 
that dominate the rural development 
scene It would appear that poverty 
has firmly withstood attacks made 
against ıt so far Instead of retreat- 
ing, rural poverty seems rather to 
have made further advances 


On the basis of a study utilizing 
data from 74 Third World countries, 
Adelman and Morris came to the 
conclusion that development has 
only made things worse for the poor 
They state that ‘hundreds of mil- 
lions of desperately poor throughout 
the world have been hurt rather than 


helped by economic development’. 


1 Mahbub ul Haq, The Poverty Curtain: 
Choice for the Third World (New York. 
Columbia University Press, 1976) 

2 Irma Adelman and Cynthia Taft 
Morris, Economic Growth and Social Equity 
in Developing Countries (Stanford Stan- 
ford University Press, 1973) 


Some studies recently conducted in 
rural Asia tend to confirm that the 
standard of living of the absolute 
poor has declined over time Expect- 
ed benefits from the growth process 
as measured in terms of GNP seem 
not to be spreading widely to cover 
all sections of the society By and 
large, the poor have tended to stay 
poor 


It ıs now becoming increasingly 
clear that this deadlock in develop- 
ment 1s attributable to the sole pre- 
occupation of the planners with the 
issues related to accelerating the pace 
of economic growth Simultaneo- 
usly it 1s also being recognized that 
the socio-cultural dimension, which 
has not received sufficient attention 
in the earlier planning exercises, 1s 
an important factor in the develop- 
ment equation ? Development 1s a 
complex, multi-layered subject 


Corren: rural development litera- 
ture 1s replete with stories of how 
well-meaning development projects 
frequently fail to reach the target 
population Further, as anthropo- 
logical studies of the development 
process show, this ıs not purely 
accidental Most such rural projects 
which end in failure go against 
deeply ingrained social and cultural 
patterns and processes 4 


If pastoral nomads are given agri- 
cultural lands to settle 1n the newly 
irrigated desert region and expected 
to change over to a sedentarized 
way of living which an irrigated far- 
ming system demands, development 
will at best proceed at a slower 
pace If efforts are made to increase 
enrolment in rural primary schools 
during the busy agricultural season 
when children are most in need at 
the farms to lend a helping hand to 
their parents, the results are bound 
to be disappointing If training pro- 
grammes to improve skills in cer- 
tain crafts are directed at men in 
societies where women do the work 


3 Glynn Cochrane, 77e Cultural Ap- 
praisal of Development Projects (New York 
Praeger Publishers, 1979) 


4 Paul G Hiebert, “Anthropology and 
Programmes of Village Development A 
South Indian Case Study” m Robert Eric 
Frykenberg (ed), Land Tenure and Peasant 
in South. Asia (New Delhi. Orient. Long- 
man, 1977), pp 161-181 


5 Asian Development 


there 1s unlikely to be any consider- 
able improvement in the situation 


Reaching out to the poor has tur- 
ned out to be a much more complex 
task than was earler visualized 
Planners and administrators here 
are on an unfamiliar ground There 
iS no previous experience to guide 
them 1n their operations Often they 
are therefore unable both to antici- 
pate socio-cultural hurdles which 
arse during the plan implementa- 
tion phase, and to try to overcome 
them 


Since human factors in the rural 
development process have not tradi- 
tionally been accorded due impor- 
tance, knowledge in these matters 
has not developed to the required 
degree An Asian Development 
Bank document recently noted that 
‘very little ıs known about the 
socio-economic milieu 1n which the 
poor live and operate 3 Fre- 
quently planners of rural develop- 
ment make assumptions about 
village life and the rural poor which 
are not always tenable. 


Oven differences among villages 
in different regions are not con- 
sidered significant enough Villages 
across regions are thought of as one 
entity possessing certain common 
characteristics However, the fact 1s 
that even neighbouring villages 
manifest differences 1n many impor- 
tant respects Charles A Murray 
has recounted as follows the readily 
visible differences among neighbour- 
ing villages in Thailand which he 
studied 


‘Thai villages indeed differ, as any 
villager will confirm Some are 
tranquil, some have a history of 
feuds Some are pious and sober, 
others have a jug of moonshine 
under every porch and card 
games every night Some villages 
are proud of themselves, and 
proclaim that they grow the 
sweetest tamarind or the biggest 
durian or the most beautiful 
women in the country Other 
villages are a collection of 


Bank, Rural 
Asia Challenge and Opportumty (Singa- 
pore Federal Publications, 1977), p 220 


houses with only a name for a 
common bond, and no pride at 
all ' 


Rural development plans which 
are unable to capture the interven- 
tion-relevant essence of the differ- 
ences in villages cannot hope to 
fully aid 1n their development 


T. community development pro- 
gramme of the 1950s was based on 
the premise that village com- 
munities were closely knit, har- 
monious entities and that ın 
response to exhortations of the 
community development officials, 
all people from the villages would 
come out to build roads, schools, 
wells, tanks and other community 
assets It was believed that people 
would work together and equitably 
share in the benefits of develop- 
ment Planners visualized a ‘Pan- 
chayati Ray’, and under the scheme 
of democratic decentralization 
devolved responsibility for local 
development on the village leaders 
What happened to the Panchayati 
Raj which was introduced with 
great fanfare to bring development 
and people closer together was 
described some time ago in the 
following terms 


When Panchayati Raj came great 
hopes were aroused and 1t was 
expected that Panchayats would 
be 1n a position to involve all 
the people ın local efforts to build 
the vilage community on a 
pattern 1n which disparities would 
quickly vanish But the people 
who were elected to the Pancha- 
yats and the people who failed to 
get elected later ranged themsel- 
ves into strong warring factions, 
usually along the caste lines Soon 
they became so busy in-fighting 
among themselves — not always 
on issues relating to 1mprovement 
of the village life — that the task 
of development simply got rele- 
gated into the background In 
fact this situation. did not allow 


6 Charles A Murray, Investment ang 
Tithing in Tha Villages A Behavior al 
Study of Ru al Modernization (Unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, 1974) Quoted here 
from Robert E Krug et al ‘Measuring 
Village Commitment to Development” a 
Harold Lasswell, Daniel Lemer and John 
D Montgomery (eds) Values and Deve- 
lopment Appraising Asian Experience 
(Cambridge, Mass The MIT Press, 1976) 
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much development to occur, and 
where development did occur 1t 
only benefited the powerful and 
the influential members of the 
Panchayat or their relatives and 
friends The benefits did not 
trickle down to the lowliest in 
the village ? 


Failure to see village life as it 1s 
with distinct caste groups, forms of 
cooperative living, factions and their 
frequent fights has only meant plan- 
ning divorced from reality on the 
ground 


A oss the planners a widely held 
belief ıs that peasants do not like to 
change and that they offer resistance 
to whatever plans are made for 
their development Some have even 
gone to the extent of branding them 
as lazy, stupid, incapable of either 
attaining or enjoying higher stan- 
dards of living According to a com- 
mon stereotype, ‘farmers are ultra- 
conservative individuals, steeped in 
tradition, hemmed in by custom, 
lacking 1n motivation and incentive, 
captives of age-old methods, and 


Jacking 1n ability to make wise deci- 
sions’ 8 


To those who blamed the conser- 
vative farmers for the slow develop- 
ment of agriculture only a few years 
ago, the current agitations of the 
same conservative farmers for more 
fertilizers, for more water, for more 
electricity etc , must be a great puz- 
zlement Anthropological studies 
have by now firmly established that 
the farmers have all these years 
been wrongly characterized as lazy, 
conservative, bound up by tradi- 
tions and superstitions 9 Such char- 
acterization has been and continues 
to be helpful only to the planners 
and the administrators — they are 
absolved from responsibilities for 
the project failures. 


Evidence on the adoption of ın- 


novations among farmers from diffe- 


7 Hart Mohan Mathur, “Ending 
Poverty, Unemployment and Inequality 
Experience and Strategy", Development 
Policy and Administration. Review (Vol 1, 
No 2, July/December 1975), p 7 


8 Warren L Prawl, “It's the Agents 
of Change Who Don't Like Change", 
CERES (Vol 2, No 4, July-August 1969) 


9 SH Alatas, The Myth of the Lazy 
Native (London Frank Cass, 1976) 


rent parts of the world seems to in- 
dicate that farmers are willing to 
change if advantages of the recom- 
mended practices can be conclu- 
sively demonstrated. They are in 
fact vocal in demanding changes. 
On the other hand, it 15 the domi- 
nant groups and individuals who 
work hard to see that the poor far- 
mers do not go far ahead on the 
road to development They are 
always looking for occasions to ex- 
ploit the situation to their own ex- 
clusive advantage 

Development affects different 
groups differently Its avowed aim 
is to benefit’ the poor most of all 
Therefore, the rich are not likely to 
view the process favourably As they 
stand to lose once the development 
gets going, their whole effort is to 
see that at least the status quo 1s 
not upset From his studies, W F. 
Wertheim concludes that the true 
obstacles to development come not 
from the poor who are willing to 
change, but from the rich who are 
opposed to change 78 


Itis the inadequate understand- 
ing of village life which primarily 
accounts for poor planning and slow 
implementation of most rural devel- 
opment programmes. Unfortunately, 
planners and administrators do not 
even have a desire to know moie 
about the rural poor. Often it is 
stated that while some knowledge of 
village life may be necessary for the 
experts from abroad, this would be 
unnecessary for local experts as 
they are expected to know all about 
life 1n their own countries 


1. fallacy of this argument ts m- 
creasingly becoming apparent. Pos- 
sibly the local expert may know 
something about villages from his 
area, but he cannot be expected to 
automatically possess complete 
knowledge of village life relevant to 
his work as a rural development 
planner and administrator. In India, 
a country of continental diversity, 
the differences in lifestyle ın various 
regions are so marked that even an 


expert on rural life cannot be ex- 


10 WF Wertheim, “Resistance to 
Change — From Whom?” i Hans-Dieter 
Evers (ed), Modernization in South-East 


Asta (Kuala Lumpur Oxford University 
Press, 1973). . 


pected to know about the entire 
country 


Then, most planners and adminis- 
trators in the Third World come 
from an urban background Their 
world and the world of the rural 
poor are quite dissimilar. Therefore 
there 1s no escape from the fact that 
unless those responsible for deve- 
lopment of the poor know about 
their condition, the programmes will 
miss their targets completely. In 
most Third World countries, as the 
World Development Report, 1980 
points out “administration 1s not 
properly geared to identifying the 
people to be served, increasing their 
access to services, adapting services 
until they are appropriate, deliver- 
ing them efficiently and observing 
(and reacting to) the public’s res- 
ponse' This sequence requires ad- 
munistrators who can gain the con- 
fidence ofthe rural poor and who 
would be willing to learn from 
them Clearly, there is great scope 
for strengthening admunistrative 
capability 1n this direction. 


O, the part of the poor there are 
no compulsions of any kind to stay 
poor If they could help it, they 
certainly would like to shed their 
poverty Why then does poverty 
persist? A simple answer 1s that the 
poor cannot lift themselves above 
the poverty line through their own 
individual efforts The odds are 
heavily against the poor on this 
battlefront 


The poor live in. highly stratified 
societies, with clearly demarcated 
classes, castes and other groupings, 
having their own interests to pur- 
sue The system has been so worked 
out that the higher groups are pre- 
vented by religion, by tradition, and 
by other social forces to unite and 
to challenge the established position 
of the affluent groups This is true 
of most Third World countries 


Governments are anxious to see 
that benefits from public services 


11 On making development administ- 


ration an effective instrument of service 
to the rural poor, see, Alec McCallum, 
*Ünsnarling the Bureaucracy Devolution 
and Rural Development”, CERES, (Vol. 
13, No 2, March-April 1980) 


begin reaching the poor directly, 
and that the poor actively take part 
in programmes designed to promote 
their development. However, the 
poor are prevented from getting 
most out of these development pro- 
grammes Many factors account for 
this situation 


For one thing, the rural poor do 
not enthusiastically come forward 
to receive the assistance which the 
development personnel offer them 
At the back of their mind are old 
memories of officials who 1n the past 
visited them only to collect taxes 
Many 1n the interior rural areas are 
still not prepared to believe that the 
officials can ever have a different 
role, that of promoting their deve- 
lopment 


E ay. there ıs the question of 
social distance between the officials 
and the poor Often the officials are 
from higher caste groups, whereas 
the poor 1n the village represent the 
Jower caste groups Thus, social 
background does not allow mixing 
of the two groups on a basis and 
with a frequency necessary for deve- 
lopment to get fully started. Officials 
then have the option to meet and to 
work only among the high caste vil- 
lagers When that happens it helps 
development programmes to move 
further along But this partnership 
of the officials and the elites makes 
the rural poor more suspicious of 
the officials, with unfavourable re- 
percussions on the entire develop- 
ment process !? 


Participation. by the poor 1n the 
development process has been talked 
about endlessly, but thus does not 
seem to have been realized excep: 
partially and in some favoured 
show-piece project villages It 1s not 
easy for the poor to organize and 
to raise their voice against all the 
vested interests that so far have ex- 
ploied them and kept them down 
in their present low positions. A 
point to remember 1s that the poor 
do not constitute a single category 
with all the people below a part:- 
cular income level having a com- 
mon objective in fighting the 


12 S C Dube, India's Changing Villages 
Torac Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd , 


* 


affluent Individually most poor are 
so heavily dependent upon the rich 
(usually the moneylender) that the 
protest as a way of demanding their 
share in development may not be 
considered the most practicable in 
the circumstances 


The poor have very little access 
to information Often they know 
next to nothing about plans and 
programmes designed only to pro- 
mote their development Informa- 
tion systems of the kind that may 
be of educational value to the rural 
poor still have not developed to the 
required extent 


The way development 1s designed 
and administered does not much 
enthuse the poor people Everything 
comes from above In some places 
tinned food received as aid from 
the affluent countries for distribu- 
tion amongst victims of famine 
instantly found its way 1n the food- 
stores of the bigger cities The poor 
just have no use for this food, their 
food habits are different. 


People in the Third World have 
their own ideas of what constitutes 
development These merit careful 
consideration if the poor are to 
participate in the development pro- 
cess of their own accord Develop- 
ment planning of the top-down kind 
excludes, not invites, participation 
of the poor in the development 
process 


F ora long time tradition, which 
still remains a dominant factor in 
the lives of the rural poor in the 
Third World, has been seen as some- 
thing totally opposed to develop- 
ment and change Therefore plan- 
ners and administrators have tended 
to minimize 1ts significance 1n rural 
development planning and imple- 
mentation Difficulties encountered 
in specifically assisting development 
of the poorer groups and in securing 
their voluntary association 1n deve- 
lopment programmes designed to 
provide direct benefit to them have 
now brought to surface the inade- 
quacies of past approaches. 


Contrary to the earlier beliefs, 
anthropological research from a 
wide range of traditional societies 


has shown that tradition and moder- 
nity are not in conflict. Rather they 
may be mutually reinforcing 


Tona social and cultural 
patterns can well be utilized to pro- 
mote the overall goals of develop- 
ment Farmers may be encouraged 
to adopt modern agrıcultural prac- 
tices ın the belief that from there 
sultant gains in additional incomes, 
they will be better placed to meet 
their family and kinship obligations 
The authority of the traditionally 
respected leaders can be invoked in 
aid of many development program- 
mes at the village level Summing 
up experiences in the Arab region, 
Jurgen von Muralt says 


One of the most important policy 
questions in the introduction of 
social change and development at 
the local level 1s the problem of 
how traditional values and instt- 
tutions can be harnessed to the 
purpose of development The 
problem is to identify more preci- 
sely those practices, values and 
institutions that can be used for 
constructive social change, toge- 
ther with the strategies appro- 
priate to different kinds of situa- 
tions, and to incorporate this 
knowledge 1n specific programmes 
of development. Popular partici- 
pation in development is facili- 
tated where there is a strong 
tradition of local organization. 
This 1s especially true since group 
action undoubtedly needs more 
than a perceived coincidence of 
individual self interests, there 
must also be a certain sense of 
solidarity and mutual trust among 
athe members of a group When 
rational economic incentives can 
be successfully implanted in still 
functioning traditional associa- 
tions, then there 1s a chance of 
transforming them into modern 
societies Jä 


Awareness 1s rapidly growing that 
socio-cultural forces play a signifi- 
cant role, and that their neglect will 


13. Jurgen von Muralt, “Rural Instr- 
tutions and Planned Change im the Middle 
East and North Africa", in Orlando Fals 
Borda and Inayatullah (eds), A Review of 
Rural Cooperation in Developing Áreas 
(Geneva UNRISD) 
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have an adverse effect on the out- 
come of all developmental activity 
Reporting on the Nigerian experi- 
ence, SK Tamme Williams con- 
cludes 


It is now becoming increasing- 
ly clear that possession of techni- 
cal knowledge alone 1s not enough 
in getting agricultural develop- 
ment moving on its path of con- 
tributing to overall economic 
development. This has to be but- 
tressed with knowledge of some 
of the sociological factors such as 
land tenure system, family and 
village organizations, values and 
norms, systems of sanction and 
assignment of roles, and the role 
of strong solidarity among the 
people,14 


In working with the rural poor 
for their development, 1t 1s of the 
greatest importance that the con- 
cerned personnel are aware of 
special characteristics of the tradi- 
tional village society They can then 
work effectively with the people to 
produce the intended results. 


WM. anthropologists lament 
that they are not getting a fair deal 
from others in the development 
world, and that the importance of 
what they have to offer is not fully 
appreciated. 


But 1f anthropologists think that 
they are getting excluded from par- 
ticipation in decision-making and 
action in the field of development, 
they perhaps cannot blame anybody 
except themselves Traditional vil- 
lage societies in the Third World, 
on which are currently focussed 
major development efforts, have all 
along been the subject of exclusive 
professional interest to anthropolo- 
gists The knowledge concerning the 
poor which anthropology has built 
up over the years should therefore 
be critically important to rural deve- 
lopment Unfortunately, anthropo- 
logists themselves have not given 
enough thought to working for rural 
development 


There ts nothing in the field of 
anthropology which makes any 


14 SK Tame Williams, “Getting 
Local Traditions on Your Side”, CERES 
(Vol 4, No 2, March-April 1971) 


15 Janice Jiggins, 


aspect of 1t. nrelevant to develop- 
ment, kinship studies included 
Reporting on Ghana, Janice Jiggins 
recently noted 


West Africa generally and Ghana 
in particular 1s the /ocus classicus 
of British social anthropological 
kinship studies, a subject many 
development specialists would re- 
gard as an arcane academic mat- 
ter of little relevance to develop- 
ment policy and practice I would 
argue, on the contrary, that 
understanding patterns of family 
relationship and inheritance — 
what has been called the domestic 
domain — ıs necessary, and 
practically relevant to develop- 
ment practitioners 19 


T, be useful as members of the 
interdisciplinary development teams, 
anthropologists need to be better 
prepared. They should be famuliar 
with the issues 1n. development, the 
methods of administration, the role 
of other disciplines etc Anthropolo- 
gists are frequently not equipped to 
play their part as development ex- 
perts. Development agencies do 
need the services of anthropologists, 
but not of the kind which univer- 
sities have traditionally been pro- 
ducing 


Reluctance on the part of anthro- 
pologists to come out openly to 
assist. rural development, and to 
adapt teaching on the campuses to 
the requirements of development 
agencies, explains why anthropolo- 
gists have so little experience. of 
rural development administration. 
When they get opportunities to 
work, they are unable to contribute 
much because of any previous back- 
ground On assignments to evaluate 
the projects (not an easy job in the 
best of circumstances) anthropolo- 
gists, usually without sufficient prior 
experience of governmental agen- 
cies to be able to tell what sort of 
criticism would be acceptable and 
influential 1n future plans, have been 
found to be merely critical 


What 1s the nature of the distinc- 
tive anthropologicai contribution to 
development? Mandelbaum ın a re- 


Report on Ghana 
ae Overseas Development Institute, 
1978 BS 


cent article sets out to indicate the 
special resources of anthropology 
as follows?6, 


Oo) Holistic View An important 
lesson of anthropology is to view 
the man in his totality The ınsıs- 
tence on seeing the whole, inter- 
connections among parts, etc, has 
enabled anthropologists to gain 
insights 1nto the traditional societies 
which otherwise 1s not possible. 


(11) Field Work: Anthropology has 
a long tradition. of field work in 
villages across the Third World It 1s 
mainly through participant observa- 
tion technique that. anthropologists 
obtain data and other information 
for their writings Living among the 
people in far away villages, they 
come to know of details which it 15 
not possible to get through any 
other research method !? 


(in) Relating Micioview to Macro- 
view With their knowledge of local 
conditions as also the wider national 
culture, anthropologists are in a 
unique position to relate the micro- 
view to the macroview 


(iv) Comparative Perspective: 
Often studies done by anthropolo- 
gists 1n a comparative frame cover 
a wide range of societies In an 
increasingly interdependent world, 
most problems acquire a global 
dimension A comparative perspec- 
tive emerging from anthropological 
studies can be useful 


Í, order to view the anthropolo- 
gical contribution 1n a proper pers- 
pective, 1t would be helpful to be 
aware of 1ts weaknesses as well 
Some of the criticism against anthro- 
pological methods particularly must 
be noted 


Adian Southhall finds fault with 
the holistic approach of anthro- 


16 David G Mandelbaum, “Anthro- 


pology and Challenges of Development”, 
Economic and Political Weekly (Vol XV, 
No 44, November 1, 1980), pp 1898-1901 


17 Other disciplines also are now 
getting increasingly involved in village 
studies See, Biplap Dasgupta (ed), Village 
Studies in the Thud World (Delhi Hindu- 
stan Publishing Corporation (India), 
1978), and in particular G Parthasarthy, 
“Indian Village Studies and the Village 
Poor", pp 149-164 









| Garlic has been well-known 

| from earliest times for its 

| medicinal properties Medicai 
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profession, now gives you all the benefits of raw garlic 
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" From fertilizers to ‘industrial chemicals, our growth shows on the 
ip, economy 
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pology The argument runs as 
follows 


One reason why anthropology 
cuts little ice 1s because it insists 
on the whole and the general in 
an age devoted to specialization 
It is all right, simply because not 
very relevant or important, for 
anthropologists to attempt the 
study of remote and small-scale 
socio-cultural systems as wholes, 
but when large-scale and modern 
situations are studied, anthro- 
pology must surely give way to 
the more precise, narrow, special- 
ised disciplines, to economics, 
sociology, political science, and 
indeed, the new subspecializations 
to which even they give place. 
econometrics, public administra- 
tion, regional science, and the 
rest 18 


I, a generally critical way, Glynn 
Cochrane suggests that anthro- 
pology still has a long way to go 
before its conclusions can be accept- 
able to the development agencies 


Different economists will be 
able, independently, to arrive at 
the conclusion that there will be 
roughly similar rates of return on 
an economic investment project 
But will several anthropologists 
give the same advice, if consulted, 
about a particular investment 
project? I suspect that most 
potential users ot anthropology 
think the answer 1s ‘no’, intuitively 
sensing that the cherished indivi- 
dualism of the anthropologist ıs 
at variance with the degree of 
uniformity of judgement and pre- 
dictability that characterize the 
objectivity and verifiability of 
professional statements Anthro- 
pology needs to convince poten- 
tial users of the discipline that it 
can be a profession whose mem- 
bers can be relied on to perform 
with the degree of uniformity and 
reliability associated with engi- 
neers, doctors and lawyers 19 


The value of anthropological 
studies of village communities for 


18 Adian Southall, “Community, 
Society, and the World in Emergent 
Africa" in Mangred Stanley (ed), Social 
Development Critical Perspectives (New 
York Basic Books, 1972) 


19 Glynn Cochrane, “Introduction”, 
in Glynn Cochrane (ed), What We can 
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do For Each other 


purposes of national planning is 
often debated A question that 
constantly arises ıs How can such 
studies be used to make nationwide 
plans of development? On the basis 
of his study of two Indonesian 
towns, Clifford Geertz observes 


“In the main, the value of system- 
atic studies of particular communi- 
ties for the understanding of the 
national economic development lies 
(1) in their more intensive probing 
of particular dynamics which are, 
nevertheless, of broader general 
significance, and (2) in their more 
circumstantial depiction of the 
nature of the social and cultural 
context within which development 
inevitably will have to take place #0 


As a basis of prediction, T Scar- 
lett Epstein thinks, studies by 
anthropologists offer a sounder basis 
than do many of the unreliable 
macro-economic surveys ın the 
Third World countries. Macro-pre- 
dictions require statistical data of a 
sophistication which is often un- 
available But the limitations of 
macro-predictions are not incon- 
siderable, she admits 


There 1s, for example, the ques- 
tion of ‘representativeness’ and 
the problems of generalizing from 
a situation in which there can be 
no guarantee that all the relevant 
variables are present. There 1s the 
further and related 1ssue that the 
more restricted the form of 
observation, the greater the likeli- 
hood of the local situation under 
study being affected by intrusive 
factors 2 


Ka the macro-approach of the 
economist and the micro-approach 
of the anthropologist must combine 
if planning 15 to be more realistic. 


An Inteidisciplinary 
Appioach to Development Anthropology 
(Amsterdam BR Gruner Publishing 
Co , 1976) 


20 Clifford Geertz, Peddlers and Princes 
(Chicago The University of Chicago 


Press, 1963), p 142 


21 T. Scarlet Epstein, “The Role of 
Social Anthropology in Development 
Studies”, wt Hart Mohan Mathur (ed), 
Anthropology im the Development Process 
(New Delhi Vikas Publishing House, 
1977), p 100 


Anthropologists will also need to 
modify some of their time-consum- 
ing field-work methods to be able 
to assist the planneis at short 
notice Consideration needs to be 
given to so change the method of 
village studies that their generaliza- 
tions become valid for the region, 
if not the whole country A single 
village study can be supplemented 
by visits to a number of villages in 
the region to gain first-hand know- 
iedge of relevant developments 


A, the present moment accurate, 
intimate knowledge of the people 
and their culture acquired through 
a field-work method remains the 
main strength of anthropology This 
knowledge ıs directly relevant to 
rural development planning and 
operations While anthropological 
theory and methods still are 1n their 
own developmental stage, the in- 
sights of anthropologists can never- 
theless contribute significantly to 
overall development planning and 
administration 


On the uniquely anthropological 
contribution to development, Glynn 
Cochrane emphatically states as 
follows 


The Third World badly needs the 
kinds of expertise that only 
anthropologists possess What 
special attributes does anthropo- 
logy have? What would be the 
utility of an anthropological 
dimension in development work? 
My own experience suggests some 
obvious strengths first, anthro- 
pological methods of data collec- 
tion are capable of producing 
unique information of high qua- 
lity, second, anthropologists have 
an interest in human motivation 
which 1s of inestimable value in 
making calculations about deve- 
lopment policies and their con- 
sequences, third, anthropologists 
have a humanistic orientation 
which usually causes them to 
examine the ethical and moral 
basis for change against the needs 
of the people whose wants those 
changes are supposed to serve 22 
22. Glynn Cochrane, “Preface” in 


Glynn Cochrane (ed), What We Can Do 
For Each Othe: An Interdisciplina: y App- 
roach to Development Anthropology (Ams- 
terdam Gruner Publishing Co, 
1976), p 1x 
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THERE has been very poor imple- ` 


mentation of rural planning When 
looking for causes, it 1s insufficient 
to allocate blame to personnel or 
administrative institutions There 
are indications that a particular class 
of people aims to benefit in terms 
of money and power by blocking 
the implementation of development 
plans and by diverting development 
funds 


The history of the Panchayat Raj 
and Block Development schemes 
shows a high degree of the people’s 
involvement and enthusiastic co~ 
operation Block Development Offi- 
cers, who. were often young IAS 
officers, were trusted by the people 
and achieved notable results The 
collapse of the system into its pre- 
sent lethargy and coiruption appears 
to have followed its deliberate poli 
ticisation 


The electoral system which was 
introduced allowed strong indivi- 
duals, ^netas', to dominate pancha- 
yats B D O's were made powerless 
by their personal character reports 
being made out by the Sabhapattis, 
who are the netas 


Thus, the way was opened to con- 
trolling the electorate by keeping 
them uninformed and at a low eco- 


Restructuring for implementation 


MADHAV ASHISH 


nomic level The way was simul- 
taneously opened to diversion of 
Biock Development and other public 
funds into the pockets of a relatively 
few netas, their families, and their 
supporters This has been compoun- 
ded by the now entrenched symbio- 
tic corruption between politically 
backed netas and contractors, on 
the one hand, and departmental offi- 
cials, on the other In many instan- 
ces, work actually done represents 
barely 50% of the funds allotted 


The huge communications gap 
between the government and the 
common people 1s a necessary com- 
ponent of this situation 


Against this background, 1t might 
seem pointless to propose any deve- 
lopment programmes designed truly 
to benefit the people Only those 
programmes which benefit the power 
groups are likely to be implemented 
In the U.P hills, this would mean 
preferring commercial forest plant- 
ations over social forestry However, 
there are indications that the situa- 
tion 1s ready for change 


Senor members of the political 
hierarchy are aware that the threat 
to the national economy posed by 
massive environmental degradation 


in the hills calls for decisive action 
of a sort that must not be obstruct- 
ed by the personal interests of a few 
minor political supporters At the 
other end of the scale, the village 
people are no longer the simple, 
cowed people of the trme when the 
netas seized power They are more 
educated, they have more money, 
and they have more experience of 
life outside the hills. They are also 
more frustrated, resentful, ambitious 
and articulate. In short, they are 
more ready than before for the res- 
ponsibilities of self-determination. 


At this point 1t 1s difficult to assess 
the effects of the Chipko movement 
which 1s inspiring village people to 
oppose the commercial interests of 
the netas 1n respect of the forests 
Their success confirms the view that 
the netas do not represent the 
people, and that the neta's 1nterests 
are opposed to the interests of the 
people On the other hand, the 
people's interests coincide with the 
national need to regenerate the hill 
environment, There should be no 
question as to which 1s to be pre- 
ferred. 


y y e cannot touch the management 
of village and forest lands without 
affecting the lives of the people for 
the reason that their lives are inti- 
mately linked with every inch of the 
land, both civil land and State own- 
ed land Without their co-operation, 
there will be no effective 1mplement- 
ation of any plans for either the 
people or the environment. In order 
to obtain their co-operation, we 
have to have administrative institu- 
tions which, so far as 1s humanly 
possible, ensure the democratic 
participation of the people in a just 
and equitable distribution of deve- 
lopment funds and programmes 
Most importantly, the programmes 
must be acceptable to them as ful- 
filling their real needs 


It 1s no criticism of the Block/ 
Panchayat institution that it was 
corrupted by deliberate political 
interference Its framework 1s sound 
and is capable of admirably per- 
forming the work required of it, 
provided that 1t be restored to its 
original form No new institution 
could perform any better than the 
present one, since it could not be 
introduced without the help of the 


same politicians whose interests dis- 
torted the old one. 


T.. limitations of the existing 
situation can be evaded by creating 
special conditions in trial project 
areas, and sometimes ın the activi- 
ties of private institutions. There 
are also a few shining examples of 
what the system can achieve 1n the 
hands of exceptional men. But we 
cannot organise the administration 
of 15,000 villages in eight hill dis- 
tricts on the basis of exceptions 
For the administration. of pro- 
grammes which affect a populated 
area of over 40,000 square kilo- 
meters, there has to be a Block/ 
Panchayat system that serves the 
purposes of the programmes, irres- 
pective of whether areas are treated 
as blocks or micro-watersheds 


It 1s to be expected that any move 
to restore the panchayats to their 
original state and so to remove 
their domination by the netas would 
be strongly opposed in the State 
legislature If these 1nfluences can- 
not be over-ridden in the interests 
of the hill people and the environ- 
mental emergency, one other way 
appears to remain open 


If the eight hill districts of UP 
can be declared Union Territory, 
then the most damaging effects of 
State politics can be removed, leav- 
ing the way clear to the reorganis- 
ation of panchayats, and to imple- 
mentation of the long-term projects 
whose urgency only the Central 
Government presently  perceives 
This step would also ease the for- 
mation of a distinct. cadre of hill 
administrators which 1s essential for 
the administration of long-term 
programmes. The suggestion 1s not 
presented as the thin edge of the 
wedge of a demand for separate 
statehood, for that would magnify 
the influence of the very class of 
persons who would most distort the 
programmes 


The first point to be noted 1s that 
programmes which intimately affect 
the daily lives of lakhs of village 
people cannot be properly administ- 
ered by officers who are tied to 
their office chairs by paper work, 
or who are temperamentally dis- 
inclined to active touring. These are 
well known problems for which 


solutions should be produced by 
experienced administrators. 


It 1s not sufficient that the admin- 
istrative officer be actively interest- 
ed in his work He must also have 
administrative power over the many 
departments whose cooperation 1s 
essential to the programme — for- 
ests, PWD, water, electricity, 
industry, etc — so that he can 
coordinate and, 1f necessary, compel 
their cooperation. Their work must 
be directed by the demands of the 
programme and not by the schem- 
ings of the netas. 


BDOs should preferably be 
hand-picked from IAS, IF.S, 
IPS,orexceptional P C S officers 
They should be young and active 
men who have just completed their 
training, ready to live on the spot, 
and responsive to a new and chal- 
lenging programme. It should be 
impressed upon them that their first 
task 1s to win the trust of the people, 
and that this will not be done 
merely by summoning panchayats 
and giving them orders Since the 
attitude implied by these require- 
ments appears to be contrary to the 
image of the administrator instilled 
by current training institutions, an 
Orientation course may be needed. 


S BE of VLWs must be 
made with care, because they have 
more contact with the public than 
the officers. A hard working and 
intelligent V LW is an invaluable 
asset to the community Introduc- 
tion of women workers 1s crucial to 
the working of a programme whose 
impact falls predominantly upon the 
hill women The aim to establish 
fodder plantations and to reduce 
cattle grazing will succeed only with 
the women’s cooperation If they 
wish the programme to succeed, 
and are given institutional backing, 
it will succeed If they do not wish 
it, or, wishing it, are not given 
institutional backing, 1t will fail. 


The role of women workers 1s to 
close the communications gap bet- 
ween the village and the administra- 
tion They should be hill women, 
speaking the local language, who 
understand the nature of village life 
and its difficulties. They must be 
able to identify with the village 
women, live and work with them, 
and share their problems They 
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must be sufficiently educated to be 
able to understand the need for the 
programme, its aims, and the conse- 
quences of failure They must be 
able to present the plan objectives 
to the women, and to present the 
women’s views to the administrators, 
so that programmes can be adapted 
to local circumstances and needs 


In order to obtain the women 
with the combination of capacities 


and outlook we require, 1t would 


be preferable to  recrut them 
through and have them trained by 
a social organisation, such as Laxmi 
Ashram, Kausani, Almora, which 
has great experience 1n this field. We 
do not want the sort of women who 
once educated, think it beneath their 
dignity to labour The regular work 
of these women workers could be 
adult education, hygiene, dietetics, 
childcare, first aid, knitting and sew- 
ing and, if possible, simple medical 
care such as can be cheaply achieved 
by homeopathic treatment 


The panchayat may be reorganis- 
ed on the pattern of the village 
Sabha on which every family is re- 
presented by one person It should 
be mandatory that a minimum of 
5097 representatives should be 
women, for 1t is only by bringing the 
women on to the council that the 
true interests of the agricultural 
community will be served. Attend- 
ance should be compulsory 


Since this may mean larger num- 
bers of people appearing at every 
meeting, the existing panchayats 
may need reorganising into more 
and smaller groups Every Sabha 
decision should require a 75% majo- 
rity vote of the entire Sabha The 
Gramdan ideal of unanimity, though 
admirable, 1s seldom practical, 
especially in villages where there are 
always apt to be a few pathological 
obstructors A high percentage is 
required to prevent Sabhas being 
controlled by a few families 


The value of the secret ballot 
m the election of Sabhapattis ıs 
debatable If it ış retained, the 
Sabha should be given the power to 
convene a suitable quorum and to 
dismiss the Sabhapatti by a majo- 
rity of votes at any time This is an 
essential safeguard against abuse of 
the secret ballot and is required to 
keep elected Sabhapattis 1n check. 


LEARNING FROM THE 
RURAL POOR 


(By Volken, Sare, Ajoy) 


This book shares the experiences of 
the Mobile Orientation & Training 
leam, and characterises the metho- 
dology which the Team has deve- 
loped in initiating processes and 
training among various cadres of 
the rural poor and the oppressed. 


Price : Rs 1500 

Available from : Indian Social 
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Institutional Area 
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Books 


SUBALTERN STUDIES (1): Writing on South Asian 


History and Society by Ranajit Guha (ed) Oxford 


University Press, Delhi, 1982 


THE book, a collection of articles on modern Indian 
history, opens with a piece by Partha Chatterjee on 
the links between communal] politics and agrarian 
relations ın Bengal, 1926-35 Chatterjee, using little 
but most illustrative historical data, shows how the 
two descriptive terms, ‘communal politics’ and 
‘agrarian relations’, cannot be understood except by 
examining the links between the two kinds of 
phenomena these terms purportedly describe These 
phenomena, Chatterjee argues, are historically inter- 
related because the survival of peasant communities 
in contexts 1n which the essence of politico-cultural 
domination has changed to/is changing towards a 
bourgeois mode produces a huge variety of alter- 
nating syntheses and conflict situations which form 
the stuff of popular politics in modern India 


He emphasizes “the point which is crucial[ 16..] 
the madequacy of the peasant-communal ideology 
to provide an adequate perceptual guide for the 
identification of friends and enemies in a situation 
of rapid agrarian change De adds that “the peasant- 
communal] ideology ıs [also] incapable of identifying 
*inside" exploiters or identifying the linkages bet- 
ween “external”? bureaucratic State apparatus and 
its agents within the putative community’ (p 237) 


In one stroke then Chatterjee knocks both reduc- 
tionist Marxist theories that speak of communalism 
arising from false consciousness and peasant move- 
ments from ‘class’-struggle, as well as the liberal 
‘secular’ theory that would tend to see all history 
which does not fall 1n neatly within 1ts own digits as 
errant On a still lower scale of polemics, it makes 
nonsense of those historians who breathe fire at the 
mere mention of peasant movements 


Shahid Amin's essay on the economy of sugarcane 
production, Eastern Uttar Pradesh, 1880-1920, 
reveals the structural constraints of small peasant 
production It explores, witha variety of detail, 
the interconnections of rural sugar technology and 
the small peasants’ dependence within the process 
of production This essay also tells us much about 
peasant mentality through a sprinkling of folk- 
rhymes in the text 


David Arnold’s article on the Gudem-Rampa 
risings, 1839-1924, demonstrates his adroit and 
judicious handling of source materials He describes 
with great sympathy the changing nature of the 
fituris (risings) over the years—fituris that ‘exploded 
like spraying shrapnel’. Yet, though critical of the 
Congress attitude to Sita Rama Raus uprising, 


1922-24, Arnold does not cower in fear of being 
branded ‘anti-peasant’ or ‘anti-rebel’ and states his 
own position with courage ‘the fituris of the late 
nineteenth century were a spirited protest against a 
changing world, but they could do nothing lasting 
[emph added] to keep out the forces impinging on 
the hills from outside’ (p. 117) He looks ambiguity 
straight in the eye “The position of the muttadai 
(estate holder) was ambiguous. At times he was 
himself exploiter . but not infrequently, too, the 
muttadar shared the grievances of other hillmen ’ 
(p 119) He recognizes the ‘carefully built up sup- 
port among the discontented and dispossessed mem- 
bers of the elite” (emph reviewer”s) for the 1922-24 
uprising and for ‘the fituris of the past’ (p 136). 


The article by Gyan (Gyanendra) Pandey on the 
1919-22 peasant unrest in. Awadh is a faithful sum- 
mary of a monograph on that subject, except that 
Pandey points out what he considers to be the ‘elitist 
viewpoint of its author’, adding that ‘the picture ap- 
pears very different from the peasants’ perspective’ 
(p. 191) He does not offer any fresh evidence 
beyond what 1s already contained 1n the monograph 
Pandey does, however, tell us how following a lead 
from a U P Government list of freedom fighters he 
set out to ‘try and find out more about Madar,’ (a 
peasant leader), only to discover that the village 1n 
which he wished to make his enquiries did not exist 
He adds, though, that while he did not have the time 
on that occasion to pursue his interest, he “feel(s) 
sure that further effort will yield useful information’ 
(n 106, p 190). Pandey's article makes interesting 
reading both as summary and as promise 


The last article in the book 1s ‘The Indian Fac- 
tion’ This useful review article by David Hardiman 
criticizes the myth of the ‘Great Indian Faction’ in 
contemporary rural-political analysis and argues for 
the mapplicability of the concept, however defined, 
to the nationalist movement’s politics in Kheda, 
Gujarat To this reviewer, section (1v) of the article 
seemed the most interesting where Hardiman seeks 
to trace the underpinnings of the prejudice that 
makes for the persistence of this concept in western 
(and eastern, too, we might add) social science 
wiitings on India Still, it 1s difficult to agree with 
Hardiman when he concludes that ‘there is 
nothing in the idea that cannot be explaimed better 
through the concept of class’ (p 230) 


The volume also has an introductory essay by the 
editor, ‘On Some Aspects of the Historiography of 
Colonial India”, ın point form (points 1 to 16) 
Mainly, ıt equates ‘subaltern’? with ‘people’ (‘the 
people’, of course) It deserves to be read along 
with the rest of the book ‘Subaltern Studies’ 1s a 
catchy title Gf ornithologists can have the adjutant 
stork, why can’t historians have subaltern studies?) 
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and Ranayit Guha is to be congratulated for it 
Whether or not it will constitute an alternative 
idiom of historical expression still remains to be 
seen 


I am reminded here of a remark by the editors of 
a felicitation volume for Christopher Hill that one 
distinguishing feature of Hill's greatness was that 
he never tried to create a school of historians 
Mostly, those who try, try too hard, whether. they 
talk about subaltern studies or about colonialism 
But if the fairly high quality of research evident in 
the first three articles 1s anything to go by, we look 
forward if not to an idiom then at least to the 
volumes to come i 
Majid Hayat Siddiqi 


THE BACKWARD CLASSES AND THE NEW 
SOCIAL ORDER by Andre Beteile Oxford 
University Press 


ANDRE BETEILLE in his Ambedkar Memorial 
Lectures starts with an analysis of the Indian nation 
as ıt deals with the problem of fashioning a new 
social order, and states that the 1deal of equality can 
not be easily married with the reality of inequality 
At the momentous juncture of achieving independ- 
ence, there was an enthusiasm for enshrining cer- 
tain humanitarian principles into the code of con- 
duct that the nation was willingly going to abide by 
However, within the confines of any deeply tradition- 
al, hierarchically ordered and stratified society, the 
spirit would have to be more than merely willing to 
deliver any tangible results within a flesh that was so 
pathetically fragmented and weak 


Beteille traces the path of the emergence of the 
social consciousness about equality Beginning with 
the Aristotelian espousal of the aristocratic order 
which championed and accorded recognition to a 
‘natural’ hierarchy, the path Jeads on, much later, to 
de Tocqueville who finally notices the distinction and 
conflict between the governing principles of aristo- 
cracy and democracy Even when they emerged, the 
two principles of equality—one based on merit and 
the other on need — were to remain forever conflict- 
ing In Indian society where the operative tenets of 
any compensatory principle were bound to be mired 
in the confusion between caste and class, the opera- 
tion of any equality ensuring principle was bound to 
be riddled with difficulty While meritocracy was 
bound to be socially undesirable as the exclusive 
basis of distributive justice, the difficulties involved 
in the egalitarian system were even greater A pure 
equality system has the basic advantage that by its 
very nature it requires less defence than any given 
non-equal distribution system The advantage of a 
meritocracy system 1s the efficiency it ensures and the 
quality it guarantees. Need based compensation as 
the method of distribution 15 intuitively appealing on 
humanitarian grounds and holds the promise of set- 
ting right historical wrongs 


But where things begin to go wrong 1s where there 
1$ no recognition that equality of opportunity does 
lead to an inequality of result Again, ıt 1s individual 
merit that must be recognised and collective needs 


that have to be sympathetically considered In this 
restatement of standard philosophic frameworks 
there are few opportunities for original insights and 
maybe it is unrealistic to expect them either But 
the readers are left with a sense of dissatisfaction at 
the conclusion of the first lecture: 'It 1s my belief 
that protective discrimination can and should seek 
to satisfy present needs, 1t can do nothing to repair 
past injuries’ 


On the subject of the ‘individual’ and ‘class’ in 
Jecture two, the familar conflict between merit and 
need reappears Only this time, 1t gives way to more 
familiar sociological terms — pollution and purity 
—and the old debate of distinguishing between caste 
and class occupies the centre stage Here Beteille 1s 
the master but, alas, only the glimmer of a new 1n- 
sight 1s visible in the conclusion that ‘attention to 
individualism may not be socialism’ — but a new 
caste system all over again 

D C. 


SARVODAYA — THE OTHER DEVELOPMENT 
by Detlef Kantowsky Vikas Publishing House 
Pvt Ltd , New Delhi, 1980 








DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE INDICATORS 
— A Critical Appraisal by Birla Institute of 
Scientific Research, New Delhi Allied Publishers 
Private Limited, New Delhi, 1982. 


WITH refreshing contrast, the first book deals 
with the conceptual framework and the practical 
nuances of the Sarvodaya movement as it has un- 
folded itself at the hands of intellectuals, social 
workers, political leaders and others The author 
has surveyed far and wide, both in India and in. Sri 
Lanka, to find out the involvement of the people 
and their adaptation, in thinking and in practice, to 
the ways of Sarvodaya An important observation 
of the author 1s that ‘With the passing away of 
Jayaprakash Narayan, India has lost the charis- 
matic figure around which a new generation’s dis- 
content could crystallize ' 


It also seems that the author is not sure if the 
other development strategy, ie , of Sarvodaya, can 
really hold its sway in the rural peripheries so long 
as the urban centres retain their control over the 
rules which regulate the exchange of goods and 
ideas He, therefore, makes a plea for a proper 
understanding of the ‘awakening of all’ in the 
Third World countries and this could be possible 
only when these countries do not take to the aggres- 
sive development style of the industrialised nations 


Divided into three parts, the book makes a 
thorough investigation of the Sarvodaya concept 
from Ruskin's Unto this Last and Gandhr's village 
development theory, via Vinoba Bhave's Bhoodan & 
Gramdan, to Jayaprakash Narayan’s Total Revolu- 
tion and the adaptation of selected elements of the 
Indian concept to a. Buddhist environment by the 
Sarvodaya Shramadana Movement in Sri Lanka. 
As for its future, the author believes that the move- 
ment may be going in three main directions: (a) the 











formation of people’s committees in the cities, (b) 
the organisation of the rural landless and poor for 
a peaceful and non-violent struggle, and (c) the 
establishment of Gandhi Peace Centres all over the 
country. 


The practical achievements of Sarvodaya in India 
and Sr Lanka are reviewed and related to the wider 
context of rural development in both countries 
Though the findings, especially ın India, are not 
very encouraging, the author argues that Sarvo- 
daya’s practical performance has not invalidated its 
concept as the movement has never really been 
given the chance to be put into practice The author 
points out that for explaining the so-called failure of 
the Sarvodaya concept and 1ts Bhoodan and Gram- 
dan programmes 1n India, one has to put it into the 
proper perspective of constitutional Gandhism ‘The 
lack of routine and formal structures 1n Sarvodaya 
has to be taken into account, much more relevant, 
however, is the damage done to the Gandhian ap- 
proach by the official policy carried out 1n his name 
Throughout the country, Gandhian labels were used 
to pursue un-Gandhian aims The hypocrisy of the 
ruling elite devalued Gandhian principles much more 
effectively than all the spontaneity and haphazard 
work of Bhoodan and Gramdan workers could ever 
have done ' 


The book, however, does not give us a counsel of 
despair The author argues that we must not replace 
one utopia, modernisation, by another Sarvodaya 
should not be taken as a dogma, but as an attempt 
to redefine ends and means according to a given 
context More than anything else, the bureaucratic 
routinisation of the message's charisma would be a 
self-defeating instrument of the concept It 1s only 
through individual attentiveness that the social re- 
construction of a Sarvodaya reality can be achieved 


The second book on Development and Welfare Indi- 
cators contains the analysis of the multi-dimensional 
nature of development involving changes 1n national 
and per capita incomes, along with other related 
variables The analysis belies the hope that the pic- 
ture of development in our country is perhaps more 
reassuring than the rate of growth with the pei cap- 
ita GNP would show Pockets and areas of develop- 
ment ın both physical and non-material senses have 
had little spread effect and have not touched vast 
areas with significantly sizeable populations 1n india 
The GNP, besides being an aggregative concept, 
merely measuies the production and does not reveal 
the changes at the grass-roots level occurring in 
developing economies such as that of India 


After exposing the weakness of the GNP concept 
in all its. ramifications, the publication. makes out a 
strong case for supplementing the national income 
calculus with the physical indicators of tbe levels of 
hving Thus, for a better understanding ofthe pro- 
cess of development and the factors influencing it, 
the inclusion of literacy rates in the quality of life 
index, for example, assumes great significance In 
reahty, no nation deficient in skill and organisa- 
tional ability can take rapid strides towards ad- 
vancement even though 1t may possess abundant 


natural resources together with the necessary machr- 
nery and capital equipment. B 


A plea has been made for ayjudicious use of the 
national income statistics and the basic indicators 
of lifeso that there may be a more meaningful 
understanding of the performance of developing 
countries The major thrust ofthe argument ts that 
a rise in GNP does not necessarily mean greater 
welfare or even greater production The credibility 
of GNP «and its related measures get further eroded 
when .international comparisons, especially those 
between the less developed countries and their more 
developed counterparts are attempted The concep- 
tual weakness becomes most glaring when the 
national income rises following progress in narrow 
segments of the economy but the benefits fail to tri- 
ckle down to others Even as India has islands of 
high technology, advanced education and adminis- 
tration, socio-economic overheads of a high order, 
etc , the overall impact on the economy seems to be 
unimpressive for lack of the spread-effects 


Both books contain useful, uptodate, biblio- 
graphies 
Navin Chandra Joshi 


SOCIAL STATISTICS: HEALTH AND EDUCA- 
TION by Ashish Bose, Devendra B Gupta and 


e ee Dee Ee edili 
Mahendra K Premi Vikas Publishing House, 


Delhi, 1982 


THE planning process in the Indian economy has 
always been handicapped by the inadequacy of the 
data base and social statistics have always been a 
major stumbling block in efforts to plan for the 
nation’s future requirements In the case of health 
and education statistics, the situation ıs even more 
alarming While most welfare economies on which 
India has been trying to model itself, have the 
advantage of well developed social statistics, the 
problem of complete statistical coverage which had 
received some attention during the British era, has 
not been sufficiently attended to in the post-inde- 
pendence years 


It 1s, of course, understandable that the problems 
facing social scientists setting out to get to grips 
with the health and education programmes for the 
country have always been compounded by the sheer 
size of the population under consideration Besides 
sheer size, diversity and 1naccessibility have been the 
two other constraining factors in any attempt at 
social reorganisation based on statistically estab- 
lished ‘requirements 


The book under review 1s the fourth in a series 
entitled the Data Base of the Indian Economy The 
focus has by now shifted to the more intractable 
areas of the economy — the easier industrial aspects 
having been considered already Health statistics as 
the book amply illustrates ‘embraces almost all 
aspects of life, since the health of a population, in 
the ultimate analysis, 18 a consequence of their way 
of life’ Our perceptions have to be guided by notions 
of statistical mortality, statistics of cause-of-death, 
incidence of malaria and the spread of leprosy — to 
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Capitalism and Peasant Farming 
Agrarian Structure and Ideology in Northern Tamil 


Nadu ig 
JOHN HARRISS 


This book, based on village field research carried out ın the 
mid-1970s after the introduction of the ‘new technology for 
paddy cultivation, 1s concerned with the development of 
agrarian capitalism and the persistence of small-scale’, 
peasant production It addresses the debate about the; 
relations of production 1n Indian agriculture, which has 
been so keenly discussed ın the past decade Since the book 
also explains the agrarian structure of a region of South 
India, the relationships between economic, 1deological and 
political levels of the society are necessarily EIL P 
S 


ri 
The Indian Response to European Technology and 
Culture (A.D. 1498-1707) 


AHSAN JAN QAISAR 


This study examines the technological and cultural impact 
of Europe on Mughal India in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries The source material comprises a very wide range 
of Persian texts, European travellers’ accounts and récords, 
drawings, and Mughal miniatures Demolishing the myth 
that Indian society was resistant to change, the author” 
discusses the nature and degree of contact that various 
sections of Indian society had with Europeans, and their 


exposure to European manufactures and artefacts — ,. 
Ze Rs 140 


The Khilafat Movement: E 
Religious Symbolism and Political Mobilization in 


India de 
GAIL MINAULT $ 


Beginning with a background chapter that discusses the ' 
cultural and educational movements which arose among the 
North Indian Muslim elites in the last quarter of the d 
nineteenth century and the early twentieth century, the 
author proceeds in this work to analyse the Khilafat 
movement 1n detail in the subsequent chapters Based not 
only on sources in English, but perhaps more importantly, 
on extensive use of material in Urdu, this study reveals the 
several levels at which the Khilafat movement existed 'and 


functioned 
L^ V Rs 75 


Prelude to Partition: 
The Indian Muslims and the Imperial System of 


Control 1920-1932 p 
DAVID PAGE 


The emergence of Pakistan ıs frequently explained in 
primarily religious or ideological terms, yet these do not 
reveal how disparate Muslim communities came to seé 
Pakistan as a common goal This book attempts to give 
Muslim politics in the crucial period from 1920 to 1932 a 
structural component to match the ideological interpretation 
The author concentrates on the constitutional Reforms ! 
introduced in 1920, which led to the emergence of the 
Muslim League as the principal spokesman of Muslim 
interests in most provinces 

Rs 120 
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name just a few factors. The collection of data has 
to be undertaken at the very grassroot level, very 
often by persons who are not fully convinced about 
the need for making tally-marks or even the neces- 
sity to state the whole truth 


The problem 1s no Jess complicated in the case of 
education. An awesome array of literacy rates, 
student drop-out patterns and teacher-pupil ratios 
become vital inputs into any planning for educa- 
tional progress. Once again, 1t 15 most often a case 
of the need for doing, coming 1n the way of doing 
what 1s needed. Teachers and health workers have 
to be mobilised into working with the nation in 
mind; where numbers matter and planning, if ıt has 
to work, must have the right kind of numbers to 
work with 


The collection of seminar papers brings to the 
reader an obviously authentic presentation of most 


‘aspects of the subject under study. Though seminar 


papers on the same subject sometimes suffer from 
the monotony of repetition, careful editing has 
ensured a smooth flow of information, on informa- 
tion that 1s available 


The feature which emerges most clearly from the 
book is that micro-economic variables like expendi- 
ture on ‘social over-heads’ can only be useful at the 
most initial phases of the planning process At every 
subsequent stage, such figures become meaningless 
and what makes the difference then 1s the availabi- 
lty ofa monitoring mechanism Handicapped by 
the need to spend, monitor expenditure, justify 
decisions and glorify progress, the agencies that 
have to deliver the fruits of planned expenditure 
have little time for statistics And, yet, the State 
cannot remain eyeless and urgently needs to extend 
its perspective to more than mere navel-gazing if the 
stated aim of delivering the goods where the need 1s 
greatest 1s to be met 

Dilip Cherian 


AN ATLAS OF THE MOGHUL EMPIRE by 
Irfan Habib Oxford Univers:ty Press, Delhi, 1982. 


PROFESSOR Irfan Habib 1s, alas, usually recognis- 
ed as the storm centre of controversy in the Aligarh 
Muslim University He 1s one of our most distin- 
guished historians His Atlas, the result of a 
Jawaharlal Nehru Fellowship, 1s compiled from a 
wide range of sources and 1s remarkable for the 
interest ıt creates It is a work of meticulous scholar- 
ship Over 4000 places are shown in the political 
sheets, with boundaries of provinces and their divi- 
sions, as well as autonomous or independent princi- 
pabties The economic sheets show routes, canals, 
livestock, minerals, ciops, manufactures, ports, 
mines etc , river courses are depicted as they ran in 
the seventeenth century There is also a very com- 
plete referencing and index It ıs fascinating to trace 
the activities which faded away (like grape cultiva- 
tion) and those which survived the years of colomal 
exploitation (craft products) This Atlas should be 
made as widely available as possible if we are to 
revive an Atlas-sense which may spark an interest 
in caring for the environment in which we live 
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the art of 
d management... 








moulding our varied resources — human, 
natural, technological — for tne 
conimon good. 


Shriram seminars and courses are part of 
this moulding process which involves 
executives in a ceaseless interchange of 


ide-s, discussion of modern techniques, 
evaluation and reconsideration of policies 
So that the Shriram organisation ts const- 
antly infused with fresh Cynamism and 

our resources are utilised to the optimum. 
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Mahindra meets the challenge of 
the oil crisis, with a superb new, d 


By far the most vital factor 1s the 


reater fuel efficiency of this lightweight, 


lightweight high performanc igh performance engine 


diesel engine-the PEUGEOT XDP 
4 90 with greater fuel efficiency 


This world-famous engine is now 









Engine Specifications . 
No of Cylinders 4 





























Bore-mm 30 
being assembled atthe 4 Stroke-mm 83 
Mahindra plant H i Bore/Stroke ratio 108 


Displacement-cc 2112 


The PEUGEOT XDP 4 90 Compression Ratio 22 4-1 


will be fitted initially on the 


RPM (max) 4500 
Mahindra NC 665 DP Min: Truck, Mas E HP " 5 
> ~ ! ax Torque Kgm 
Pick-up Van and Ambulance 5 Y YE @ 2000 rpm, 

eas | Weight Kg 184 
ha 
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Suppliers to some of the world’s leading manufacturing and trading concerns. 
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IN Vë | Pioneers in transmission line engineering 
"RE ín India; 

making a major contribution to build 
a powerful country; and a powerful world too. 
KEC. Largest in Asia, Second in the World 
in power transmission. 
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KAMANI ENGINEERING CORPORATION LIMITED 
Kamani Chambers, 
32, Ramjıbhaı Kamani Marg, 
BOMBAY-400 038. 
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JAIPUR: The Rambagh Palace. 


Hs 975 for 2 persons,3 nights/ 
4 days (inclusive of breakfast, 
one meal) HE NM 

Free with stay: A trip to explore 
your exciting environs. . Hawa 
Mahal, the Palace of Winds 
Local bazaars full of folkiore and 
colour — and treasures, À visit to 
Amber, the old city within a fort 
To Jantar Manta: Observatory 
for a close look ai ihe stais in 
your life 


Charges for extra person Rs 400/- 
For child below 10 years: Rs 325/-p 


Stays of duration exceedina 
3 nights will be charged ona 
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UDAIPUR: The Lake Palace. 


Rs. 975 ior rsons,3 nights 
4 O Sl breakfast d 
one meal) 

Free with stay: A boat ride 
around the lake By Motor 
Launch to Jag Mandrr, the sister 
island palace And, a tour to the 
City Palace. 


Cnargas for extra person 

Rs 400;- 

For child below 10 years 

Rs 325/- 

Stays of duration exceeding 
3 nights wi'l be chargea ona 
pro rata basis. 
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Lalitha Mahal Palace Hotel 


Where conferring has never been more enjoyable 




















Steps in the cosmic cycle of 
creation—the Dance of Nataraja 
And now BHEL steps in with power 
equipment—to effectively harness 
sources of energy 


Beginning a quarter century ago, we 
are now among the leaders With a 
technological competence that is 
proven In products, systems and 
services, in India and the world 

Selling to about 40 countries the world 
over and providing equipment for 
generation, transmission and 
utilization of power 


Our successes include a turnkey 
thermal power station in Libya, an 
electrification project in Saudi Arabia, 
boilers for 80% of Malaysia's thermal 
generating capacity, hydroelectric 
equipment for New Zealand, Thailand 
and Nepal And now, we are providing 
consultancy services for setting up 
heavy electrical equipment plants 


BHEL is a name that is trusted the 
world over With manpower that 
matches the power we pack~ 70,000 
including 13,500 engineers and trained 
technicians And BHEL has supplied 
over 23,000 MW worth of power 
equipment already 


BHEL's R&D complex is at work on a 
wide range of development projects 
Introducing latest trends in technology 
and working jointly with leading 
companies in USA, West Germany and 
UK, BHEL looks forward to an 
expanding role in the service of 
energy and power the world over 


H 5 Bharat Heavy 
uS Electricals Limited 


Registered Office 


18-20, Kasturba Gandhi Marg, 
New Deihi-110001 
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Dig change. 


Indal has pioneered the use of aluminium 
IN aircraft, currency, power transmission, 





Two paise Five paise Ten paise Small 
change to you But to Indian Aluminium, ir's 
meant big change Because Indian imgation tubing, transportation, 
Aluminium effected major savings in raw packaging, housing and a host of other 


maternal and production costs of coins by applications l 
^ using aluminium ` Indal pioneering It's bringing change Both 


in its constant drive towards diversification, big and small. 


Indian Aluminium Company, Limited 
Anything's possible 
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The problem 


FOR too long have we in India known too little about our neighbours or, 
rather, cared too little about them. This cannot do for the major nation in the 
region. The thought may enrage many of the self-righteous of our countrymen, 
or those who secretly harbour an imperial sub-conscious, but 1t would be 
salutary for us to see our neighbours through their own eyes for a change The 
starting point, of course, 1s to look at the atlas This would help us to grasp the 
apprehensions of those nations that lie beyond our borders. For example, little 
Ceylon has just to glance upwards and see the colossus of India looking down at 


the ant-like island at its feet And Nepalis sandwiched between the two most 
populous nations in the world Sandwiched is perhaps the wrong expression 
because its mountainous terrain gives it some breathing space. The geographic 
reality must certainly affect the psyche of people and their ways of thinking, 
giving them complexes of one kind or another We must take note of these if 
we wish to disperse the tensions gathering over our region This issue of 
SEMINAR will help enlarge our understanding of Nepal It is written entirely 
by Nepalis 
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Political system 


RISHIKESH SHAHA 


FROM 1769 to 1846 and also from 
1960 to the present day, the kings of 
Nepal have ruled in fact as well as 
in theory Their exercise of autho- 
rity may best be characteiised as 
rule by Hukum or peremptory com- 
mand, which has been patrimonial 
rather than feudal 


Jang Bahadur Rana, the founder 
of the system of semi-hereditary 
Rana Prime Ministers. which pre- 
vailed in Nepal until 1951, under 
which the succession of kings were 
mere figureheads, claimed to have 
obtained from the king ın 1856 the 
right to rule by peremptory com: 
mand himself in perpetuity The 
Hukumi Shashan or rule by peremp- 
tory command of the Ranas conti- 
nued up to the beginning of 1951. 


After that, following the 1950-5] 
political 1evolution, the king regain- 
ed his own right to rule by peremp- 
tory command subject to the condi- 
tion that he would abide by the 


constitutional arrangements to be 
made by a constituent assembly 
directly elected by the people How- 
ever, even after the nation's first 
general elections were held in Feb- 
ruary-April 1959 according to the 
terms of the 1959 Constitution 
promulgated by the late King 
Mahendra, the king retained the 
emergency power to dissolve the 
elected parliament and rule by per- 
emptory command, and he soon 
made use of this power by dissolving 
the first elected parliament 1n Nepal 
on December 15, 1960 He thus 
continued the tradition of rule by 
peremptory command under the 
cover of ‘the partyless democratic 
Panchayat system’ with all powers 
vested 1n himself 


In Nepal, land has always been ` 
regarded as the property of the 
State or the ruler who 1epresents 
the State in his person In the early 
days of Gorkhali rule, ıt was believ- 
ed that all land belonged to the 
king Feudal retainers such as the 


Birtawals and Jagirdars* owed to 
the ruler then authority which they 
derived from the temporary posses- 
sion and use of the land Jang 
Bahadur and his successors started 
the practice of pre-empting both 
State and private land and other 
property for the private use of the 
members of their family and of their 
favourites 


The concept that land belongs to 
the ruler or to the government 
continues to this day in some form 
or other [t was the prevalence of 
this concept, only superficially relat- 
ed to the legal theory of eminent 
domain, that enabled successive 
Nepali governments to acquire in 
the post-1951 period private landed 
estates and forests without com- 
pensation. It was this very concept 
again which enabled the late King 
Mahendra to confiscate the property 
ofhis political opponents and pre- 
sent it to his favourites in the post- 
1960 era, much in the same way as 
he had all along given government 
land and forest revenues to his rela- 
tives and retinues. 


Extended to the field of private 
business, this concept, according to 
which the wealth of the people 
belongs to the ruler or the State, 
implies the ownership of profitable 
businesses by members of the ruling 
family and elite, and ıt also embra- 
ces their obtaining export and im- 
port licences and other profitable 
contracts and franchises. 


A.A Nepal’s planning and 
governmental apparatuses are super- 
ficially modern in their external 
features and seem to be geared to 
the needs of development and 
modernisation, their basic political 
patterns are fundamentally patri- 
monial in character Nepal’s politi- 
cal-cum-bureaucratic elite is inter- 
woven with the general pattern of 
the country’s social fabric This 
system centres around the person of 
the king who 1s 1ts model, mentor 
and innovator The Nepali type of 
patrimonial system 1s characterised 


1 The Butawals are the recipients of 
the Burta land m the case of which the 
historic rent generally accruing to the 
state Was appropriated by the beneficiaries 
of this kind of land-grant and the Jagir- 
dars are the recipients of the Jagir land 
granted to the state employees in lieu of 
cash payment for their services 


by the highly personal manner in 
which power 1s exercised 


The elite 1s at the heart of the 
Nepali patrimonial system and may 
be given some credit for its role in 
securing the independence and terri- 
torial integrity of the country 
against heavy odds and in the most 
trying circumstances The indrvi- 
duals in the higher echelons of the 
government, who enjoy a fair 
measure of power and privilege in 
the system, constitute the governing 
elite They may be regarded as the 
national policy-and-decision makers, 
and in Nepal those are the people 
who closely surround the king 


H... monarchy, rule by 
peremptory command, the authority 
of the monarch as the final court of 
appeal for justice in both civil and 
crimtnal cases, the monarch’s sole 
power of conducting pajam, the 
annual routine renewal or termina- 
tion of tenures of all those employed 
in military and civil service, the 
practice of dispatching royal com- 
missions for tours of inspection 
(daudaha) and of requiring regular 
attendance at the royal court or 
camp of everyone who was some- 
body 1n the area (salam or darshan) 
— these were some of the main 
features of administration under the 
unfettered Shah monarchy (1769- 
1846) 


Ali these practices were continued 
when the power to rule by peremp- 
tory command along with supreme 
authority in every matter was 
delegated to the Rana Maharaja- 
cum-Prime Minister after the office 
was made hereditary and kept open 
only to the ‘legitimate’ or ‘pure’ 
members of the Rana family on the 
basis of a predetermined roll of 
succession regulating all ranks in 
the ruling hierarchy This arrange- 
ment with a few aberrations was 
continued for a period of 104 years 
until February 1951 when the Rana 
family rule was abolished and the 
king was restored to power 


During the years 1947-51, the 
Rana government found itself face- 
to-face with the most serious crisis 
in its history, following the with- 
drawal of the British from India 
and the establishment of Chinese 
authority in Tibet. At such a criti- 


cal time, the Rana family proved to 
be a house divided against itself. It 
must, however, be noted that the 
political change could not be con 
summated 1n Nepal until after King 
Tribhuvan and some other members 
of the royal family had sought 
asylum in the Indian Embassy in 
Kathmandu on November 6, 1950, 
and were flown to New Delhi in an 
Indian Air Force plane four days 
later The Rana Government initially 
displayed an unyielding attitude, 
replaced King Tribhuvan and put 
his three-year old giandson, Prince 
Gyanendra, on the throne How- 
ever, within three months Maharaja- 
cum-Prime Minister Mohan Sham- 
sher Jang Bahadur Rana yielded to 
the insurrectionary tactics of the 
Nepali Congress and to firm diplo- 
matic pressure applied by India. 


On Febiuary 18, 1951, King 
Tribhuvan upon his return to 
Nepal, made his historic declaration 
avowing his intention to have the 
country governed in accordance 
with a constitution drawn up by a 
constituent assembly composed of 
representatives elected by the 
people The Interim Government 
Act of Nepal 1951 or Nepalko 
Antarim Vidan, HAS 2007, promul- 
gated by King Tribhuvan has in 
retrospect proved to be the most 
progressive constitutional document 
in Nepalese history, approximating 
to standards prevailing ın other 
democratic countries in the world. 
The subsequent amendments of the 
Interim Government Act of Nepal 
1951 had the effect of detracting 
from its democratic substance 
rather than adding to it The net 
result was a steady decline in the 
powers of the democratic institu- 
tions established after 1951, and a 
corresponding rise in the trend to- 
ward traditional absolutism of the 
king 


E. with the threat of a coun- 
trywide non-violent rebellion, pro- 
posed by the United Democratic 
Front, King Mahendra convened a 
conference of party leaders on 
December 6, 1957 but the con- 
ference failed to stop the movement 
from being launched. A week later 
King Mahendra, under popular 
pressure, proclaimed February 18, 
1959, as the day of General Elec- 
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tions. However, on February 1 
1958, while continuing negotiations 
for the formation of a popular 
interim government, he made a mo- 
mentous declaration which marked 
a significant departure from the 
path originally laid down by King 
Tribhuvan in 1951 


Kind Mahendra’s pioclamation 
blamed political instability for the 
lack of development 1n the country 
for seven years, and as a remedial 
measure he proposed the early 
establishment of (1) a constitutional 
drafting commission to draw up a 
constitution for a bicameral legis- 
lature, (2) a nominated advisory 
assembly for the interim period and 
(3) a council of ministers without a 
prime minister, consisting of in- 
dependent persons as well as repre- 
sentatives of political parties 


Consequently, in February 1959 
King Mahendra announced the 
replacement of the Interim Govern- 
ment Act of 1951 by the 1959 Cons- 
titution of Nepal under which the 
king retained supreme executive 
power and extensive discretionary 
and emergency powers The consti- 
tution sought to change the concept 
of popular sovereignty on which 
the 1951 Interim Government Act 
was based Thus adversely affected 
the authority of the first ever-elected 
government of Nepal 


N epal’s first general election was 
held in the spring of 1959 under 
the new constitution Although the 
Nepali Congress party led by BP 
Koirala, which stood for the attain- 
ment of socialist objectives through 
democratic and parliamentary 
means, won the large majority of 
73 out of 109 seats in the lower 
house of parliament, the experi- 
ment in parliamentary democracy 
proved to be short-lived. On 15 
December, 1960, King Mahendra 
exercised his emergency powers on 
the ground of the preservation of 
‘unity, national integrity and sover- 
eignty', dissolved both houses of 
the legislature and imprisoned B P. 
Koirala and other ministers of the 
19-months-old elected government 


Nepali politicians, under the 
leadership of General Subarna 
Shamsher Rana, organized a move- 
ment in the name of the Nepali 


Congress for the restoration of 
democracy from their self-imposed 
base of exile in India. By the end 
of 1961 armed raids across the 
border into Nepal had become the 
order of the day, but were possible 
only with the connivance of the 
Indian authorities. They failed, 
however, to achieve the results of 
1950-51 By 1962, China had con- 
solidated its authority ın Tibet and 
was 1n a position to provide coun- 
tervailing weight to the Indian 
support of the rebel cause King 
Mahendra also took full advantage 
of anti-Indian sentiment ın Nepal 
engendered by India's patronizing 
attitude ın the years immediately 
following King Tribhuvan’s restora- 
tion to power with India's diplo- 
matic support. 


K. Mahendra successfully pro- 
jected his nationalist image by 
withstanding Indian pressures and 
expanding Nepal’s diplomatic con- 
tacts with a number of other impor- 
tant countries Another factor was 
the Royal Nepal Army which, 
thanks to the Indian military 
mission, was better trained and 
equipped than the army of the 
Ranas King Mahendra was, there- 
fore, 1n a stronger position to 
deal with the situation created by 
rebel activities In all this, King 
Mahendra’s father’s as well as his 
own association with the popular 
struggle against Rana rule made 
his action less suspect in the eyes 
of the people 


Last but not least, the Chinese 
military attack on India in the fall 
of 1962 necessitated a change of 
attitude on the part of the govern- 
ment of India without any quid pro 
quo from King Mahendra The 
King thus had reason to feel grate- 
ful to China for relieving him of 
the pressure of armed raids by 
India-based rebels. 


The Nepali Congress leader, 
General Subarna Shamsher Rana, 
presumably on the advice of the 
government of India, suspended in 
November 1962 the movement for 
the restoration of democracy in 
Nepal and formally stopped 1t for 
good by the end of 1962 Although 
the release of former Prime Minis- 
ter BP Koirala, in prison since 
December 1960, and the simultan- 


eous pardon of General Subarna 
and some of his associates in Octo- 
ber 1968, came belatedly after pres- 
sure from India, King Mahendra’s 
gestures were made to appear as 
proof of his own generosity and 
large heartedness. 


E helplessness of the Nepali 
people against the king’s action may 
be explained partly by the failure of 
the political elite in Nepal to adapt 
a modern western form of govern- 
ment to a social milieu which lacked 
the social and cultural infrastruc- 
ture necessary for a democratic 
polity. The success of the democra- 
tic experiment 1n Nepal presuppos- 
ed the cooperation between the king, 
who derived his position of autho- 
rity from the time-honoured insti- 
tution of monarchy, and the newly 
elected prime minister, who symbo- 
lised popular hopes but had yet to 
create the popular tradition and 
institutions to sustain his democra- 
tic ideas Unfortunately for Nepal, 
such a cooperation was not forth- 
coming The result was the revival 
of the traditional panchayat polity 
under the absolute authority and 
leadership of the king. 


The royal take-over of 1960 initi- 
ated a new phase of the kind of 
direct rule which had been put into 
effect during the post-Rana period 
between 1951 and 1959. There was, 
however, one very important diffe- 
rence—what had been regarded in 
the past asa stop gap measure at 
best, became a permanent feature 
of the new era The political model 
adopted in Nepal after the political 
change in 1950-51 was that of a 
parliamentary democracy under the 
aegis of a constitutional monarch. 
After 1960, the parliamentary sys- 
tem was publicly disavowed by 
King Mahendra, who described it 
as an alien system unsuited to 
Nepal’s tradition, history and 
objective conditions. He expressed 
his determination to devise a polti- 
cal system which conformed to con- 
ditions ‘peculiar to Nepal’. 


King Mahendra, a master tacti- 
clan, used considerable skill to 
avoid emphasizing certain aspects 
of his political system. To justify 
his dissolution of parliament and 
to present his subsequent political 
actions in a favourable light, he at- 


tempted to create a cultural myth 
about the panchayats to support 
clams of legitimacy by royal 
authority. He put forward a 
vigorous plea that his ‘democratic’ 
panchayat system, with its roots in 
the soil of the country, was better 
suited to the social-psychological 
climate of Nepal than parliament- 
ary democracy, which was ‘alien to 
its tradition and genus.’ The pan- 
chayats, however, had never in the 
past functioned as regular units of 
local self-government and had been 
at best councils of elders drawn 
from a particular caste to conciliate 
minor disputes ielating to caste 
matters 


In support of his climate-and- 
soil theory, King Mahendra refur- 
bished the panchayats ona model 
of traditional polity that basically 
derived 1ts authority from the spirit 
of reverence for hierarchy based on 
seniority and age in a caste-ingrain- 
ed society ? But he took great care 
to avoid the impression that his 
panchayat system had, in practice 
and theory, discarded the basic 
democratic tenet that power belongs 
to the people He professed faith in 
the concept of popular sovereignty 
by emphasizing in public the prin- 
ciple of decentralisation He did 
not, however, make it clear whether 
or not decentralisation implied 1n 
actual practice any gradual diminu- 
tion of his royal powers and pre- 
rogatives 


H the inherent contradic- 
tion 1n the panchayat system between 
a theoretical concept of a decentral- 
ised political and administrative 
structure and the existence and 
maintenance ın practice of a highly 
centralized — political-cum-admintis- 
trative structure was highlighted by 
the revival in a surreptitious man- 
ner of such traditional institutions 
ofthe old Shah and Rana despot- 
ism as pajani (annual renewal of 
conditions of service), | daudaha 
(commission for a tour of inspec- 
tion) and salam or darshan (indi- 


2 For a well-informed and perceptive 
account ofthe parliamentary experiment 
in Nepal and its replacement by King 
Mahendra with his partyless panchayat 
system, read Joshi, Bhuwan Lal and Leo 

Rose, Democratic Innovations in Nepal 
A case study of political  accultiation, 
Berkeley. University of California, 1966 


vidual or group audience with the 
ruler in his court or camp), paral- 
lels for which could be found only 
in the medieval Mogul admunistia- 
tion of India 


The frequency of the changes in 
administrative personnel, euphemis- 
tically described as 'administrative 
reorganisation’, was merely a revival 
in new form of the traditional prac- 
tice of payani or annual renewal of 
sei vice. 


The daudaha or commission for 
a tour of inspection was a tempora- 
rily appointed body which was sent 
to an outlying area with wide dis- 
cretionary powers to inspect all 
government offices, suspend higher- 
level government officials and dis- 
miss lower-level staff It had the 
power to hold summary enquiry 
and trials and to dispense quick 
justice on the basis of an on-the- 
spot investigation It had judicial 
authority similar to that of a dis- 
trict court (zilla adalat) and openly 
entertained petitions for justice It 
was also authorized to look into 
problems ofeconomic development 
with a view to recommending new 
changes in the on-going projects. 


The salam or darshan was the 
traditional institution of individual 
Or group audience with the ruler to 
secure direct justice and a quick 
redress of grievances. The practice 
of salam or darshan in its tradi- 
tional form and spirit was subtly 
resuscitated by King Mahendra’s 
much-talked-about tours in the 
countryside for popular contact 
(jana samparka) and mobilisation. 


I, addition to the above institu- 
tions, special tribunals, reminiscent 
of the Star Chamber and Courts of 
Commission in Tudor England, 
became the order of the day. How- 
ever much these institutions might 
have suited the needs of absolute 
personal rule in the past, they were 
not only outdated in the modern 
context, but were also antithetical 
to the spirit and methods of 1nstitu- 
tionalisation and modernisation 
These practices tended to interfere 
with the recently established legal 
and constitutional forms and to 
obstruct the healthy growth of the 
due process of law and popular 
participatory institutions which 


were vital to the process of nation- 
building in the modern democratic 
sense The renewal and prevalence 
of the traditional practices during 
the post 1960 era led many serious 
minded observers to believe that 
what King Mahendra had attempt- 
ed since 1960 was to 1nstitutionalise 
personal rule within the panchayat 
framework. 


Ub... King Birendra, the palace 
secretariat, which also includes the 
Investigation and Enquiry Centre 
(Janch-Bujh Kendra), functions not 
only as a relay station between the 
king and the government, but also 
as a policy-and-decision-making 
body using the central secretariat 
merely as an instrument for imple- 
menting policy decisions This has 
led to the kind of situation charac- 
terized by Edmund Burke as ‘double 
government’, with the central gov- 
ernment secretariat directly respon- 
sible and accountable to the people 
for errors in implementation of the 
government’s policy-decisions, and 
the palace secretariat, screened 
from the view and criticisms of the 
people, ina dominant position to 
dictate the policies of the govern- 
ment 


After the accession of King 
Birendra in 1972, the Centre for 
Enquiry and Investigation was the 
king’s top investigative arm for 
several years, functioning  some- 
thing like the high-powered Imperial 
Inspectorate Organization for the 
Shah of Iran. The Centre enjoyed 
the freedom to investigate anything 
and anyone including cabinet minis- 
ters. It not only investigated charges 
of corruption in government, but 
also handled many of the personal 
pleas for royal justice sent to the 
king by mail 


The spirit in which King Birendra 
introduced constitutional amend- 
ments in 1975 could best be under- 
stood in the light of his own novel 
concept of constitutional] monarchy, 
which was said to have been derived 
from a certain. aspect. of Hindu 
dharma or religious code of con- 
duct, and which was not the usually 
accepted one in which both the king 
and his people derive their rights 
and responsibilities from a consti- 
tution which could be changed at 
any time by the required majority 
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of the votes of the people or of 
their representatives in popularly 
elected national legislatures His 
theory of constitutional monarchy 
seemed to be largely influenced by 
his concept of a king as God among 
the people King Birendra’s publi- 
shed statements at the time sugges- 
ted that he placed himself above 
the government and the constitu- 
tion because both of them were his 
creations. 


F or hundieds of years, the central 
government in Nepal was run by a 
number of interielated families, 
with the most influential and power- 
ful of them keeping the chief execu- 
trve position to themselves. Central- 
ly appointed governors provided 
the link between Kathmandu and 
the rest of the country The princi- 
pal functions of the government 
were to maintain law and order and 
a semblance of justice within the 
territory, to protect it against 
encroachment from outside, and to 
raise revenue from the inhabitants 
of the territory for the services of 
order and protection 


Revenues realized from the people 
were not necessarily like taxes in 
the modern sense The system was 
feudal in nature, land was, as it 18 
now, the primary resource in Nepal, 
and land grants were made by the 
central government for services or 
favours Land revenues were largely 
appropriated by a handful of the 
ruling elite as a consequence of the 
exercise of political power To 
promote one’s status, if was neces- 
sary to become part of the ruling 
hierarchy or to undertake some 
activity with its favour and sanc- 
tion For those who could not 
belong to the ruling hierarchy, the 
landed aristocracy was the second- 
best choice so long as opportunities 
for reclaiming new land in the tarai 
and the hills existed 


After all the suitable land had 
been brought under cultivation, the 
system became static as education, 
mercantile activity and other avenues 
for economic, social and political 
enterprise were ignored ‘The result 
was that room at the top became 
extremely limited, the elite did not 
have wide scope for economic enter- 
prise and was restricted in number 
compared to the total population. 


Under these circumstances, a politi- 
cal system was evolved which relied 
for its effectiveness on plots and 
rumour-mongering, bluster and bul- 
lying, and primarily on manoeuvres 
and counter-manoeuvres 


The governing elite did not envis- 
age a constituency 1n the masses but 
operated on the basis of co-opting 
undividuals as temporary allies in 
the struggle for position, power and 
related benefits Under this system, 
it was the primary obligation of the 
common people to support the elite 
in the government and in the landed 
aristocracy The government existed 
for the elite rather than for the 
people 


E... after successive changes in 
the structure of the government and 
even after the formal adop'ion of 
the principles of the welfare State, 
the common man’s well-being and 
social justice have not been promot- 
edin Nepal According to a study 
on problems of employment and 1n- 
come levels, even on the conserva- 
tively estimated national annual per 
capita income of five hundred 
Nepali rupees, the tara: has 56 1 per 
cent and the hilly region 72 per cent 
of its total population below the 
poverty line, 1é,1n 1973 as many 
as 22 million people in the tarai 
and 5 5 million people in the hills 
lived below minimum subsistence 
levels ? 


The exploitative nature of the old 
political style seems to remain un- 
changed to this day Those tn gov- 
ernment, practising the same old 
style of politics, tend to become 
corrupt with the result that the 
people are demoralised by submit- 
ting to them and ineffective in 
opposing them The landed inter- 
ests, merchants and small traders 
contribute to corruption and mal- 
practice by resisting reforms that 
might undermine their exploitative 
positions The ministers 1n power 
are never tired of repeating that the 
people have been the beneficiaries 
of the government’s actions, even 
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when the masses are being actually 
subjected to the worst kind of ex- 
ploitation. The end result of all this 
is that although the masses still re- 
main submissive, they are increas- 
ingly discontented. 


Even after the 1951 political 
change the possibility of social 
mobility for various ethnic groups 
other than the three socially domi- 
nant castes of the Brahmans, Chhet- 
ris and Newars has been minimal, 
According to a study conducted by 
the Centre for Economic Develop- 
ment and Administration, 80 per 
cent of the positions of power and 
profit are still held by Brahmans, 
Chhetris and Newars, who represent 
a small minority of the total popu- 
lation of Nepal * A subsequent sur- 
vey has revealed that more than 
half the government civil service 1s 
drawn from the Kathmandu valley, 
which contains about three per cent 
of the population of Nepal 


LI. chronic state of inequality, 
which has tended to give the widest 
possible opportunity for govein- 
ment service and education to only 
three castes and to one small area 
of the country, cannot be said to be 
consistent with the modernization 
goals of the country Hence the 
need for a deliberate and coordi- 
nated policy of national integration 


The following practical sugges- 
tions, if implemented, may help evo- 
lve a coordinated policy of national 
integration 


(1) The Public Service Commis- 
sion should be required to follow a 
policy of keeping to a minimum the 
number of new entrants to the civil 
service from Kathmandu or from 
the three dominant castes This 
might be accomplished by giving 
some kind of handicap in favour of 
all other groups for recruitment to 
government seivice A tiered sys- 
tem of handicaps would have to be 
worked ovt to ensure justice to all 
backward ethnic groups at different 
stages of development Some of the 
ethnic groups such as the Magars, 
Gurungs, Rais and Limbus suffer 


4 A Beenhakker, A Kaleidoscopic 
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less discrimination and disadvantage 
than those on the lowest rungs of 
the ladder, such as the Tamangs, 
Tharus and Satars Educational 
scholarships from the lowest to the 
highest levels of education should 
also be allocated on a similar basis 
The government must find extra 
funds to finance such an elaborate 
system of scholarship The Guthi 
(public religious trust) funds might 
fruitfully be used for this purpose 5 


(2) Recruitment to the army and 
the police must be widely extended 
to the Tamangs, the Tharus and the 
Satars on a favoured basis, and 
there should be no discrimination 
against them as in the past on the 
basis of a kind of ‘apartheid’ myth 
of the so-called martial and non- 
martial races 


(3) The national language most 
be brought much closer to the 
language of everyday speech with a 
view to making it an effective 
medium of national communication 
Words should be borrowed extensi- 
vely from the dialects in order to 
enrich Nepal vocabulary, since 
words borrowed- from Sanskrit or 
comed by the traditional Sanskritic 
method do not always have the 
same natural vigour, simplicity and 
raciness as the expressions from the 
dialects 


(4) More could be done to pro- 
vide for a wider dissemination of 
folk-lore and culture and for the 
popularization of folk songs and 
dances 


A, this, however, presupposes a 
change in the attitude of the domr- 
nant minority power-elite Unless 
the legitimate grievances of the 
hitherto neglected majority are 
properly heeded to and a greater 
opportunity provided for the up- 
ward mobility of various ethnic 
groups, the process of development 
may create a highly explosive situ- 
ation in the country. 


The spokesmen of the government 
of Nepal have claimed from time to 
time that the panchayat system, des- 
pite the indifference of the urban 
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educated elites towards it, has bene- 
fited the countryside by promoting 
the growth of local initiative and 
leadeiship in development efforts 
But two inquiries of an empirical 
nature into the impact of the pan 
chayat system on the pattern of 
changing social life 1n certain rural 
aieas of the hills and the tarai in 
eastern Nepal have belied their 
claims $ 


Tus studies by Nepali and 
foreign scholars have shown that 
the panchayat system has not only 
strengthened the traditional hold of 
the influential castes and families 
on the economy and politics of the 
villages but has, 1n some cases, as 
for example 1n the far-eastern hill 
district of Ilam, alienated indige- 
nous inhabitants such as the Limbus 
by encouraging the dominance of 
the Brahmans 7 Because of the lack 
of nationally organized platforms 
and clear-cut election manifestos 
promising the removal of economic 
and social injustices on ideological 
giounds, the panchayat elections at 
all levels have involved merely an 
undisguised play of selfish and per- 
sonal interests, and have tended to 
accentuate ethnic, tribal and reli- 
pious differences. 


In today’s context, what 1s 1mpor- 
tant from the viewpoint of integra- 
tion 1s the evolution of a national 
consensus and a national political 
culture capable of mobilizing the 
nation as a whole Thus has to be 
done by educating those involved in 
the political and economic processes 
of nation-building to understand 
new mental attitudes, new 1deas and 
new forms of social o1ganization 
Considered in this light, a multi- 
party or non-party system appears 
to be only an instrumental aspect of 
the more basic problem — namely, 
the creation of a national unified 
political culture or consensus. 


6 Pashupati Shamsher J B. Rana and 
Mohammad Moshin, Appendix A, in A 
Study Report on the Pattern of Emerging 
Leadership n Panchayats (Kathmandu 
Training and Research Section, Home 
Panchayat Ministry of His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment, 1967) 
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Triangular relations 


LOK RAJ BARAL 


NEPAL’S foreign policy has under- 
gone a remarkable change in recent 
years, but the pattern of its relation- 
ship with the two giant neighbours— 
China and India — ıs more or less 
the same To date, Nepal has estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with 
more than 80 countries spanning all 
political systems and ideologies Its 
diversified policy can be seen in 
Kathmandu, the capital, with flags 
of different sets of nations fluttering. 
Although the first initiative of diver- 
sifying Nepal’s external policy was 
taken by the Ranas themselves jn 
the late 1940s, 1ts actual implemen- 
tation could be seen only in the 50s. 


It ıs quite obvious that the increas- 
ing contacts and active involvement 
of Nepal in global level interactions 
either through the United Nations’ 
forums or through bilateral means 
has not given rise to misgivings to 
Nepal’s two neighbours unless such 
dealings are in sharp contradistinc- 
tion to their vital national interests. 
Misunderstandings arise mainly 
from their own perception and inter- 
pretation So, Nepal’s relations with 
China and India are, on balance, 
stable, because they are all agreed 
to continued stability so long as 
their strategic interests remain un- 
threatened. 


Yet, India has been trying to 
assert its security interest from time 
fo time with à yiew to cautioning 


Nepal that ıt (Nepal) should never 
try to undermine India’s interest 
while pursuing the policy of diversi- 
fication beyond India. Given the 
present international and regional 
situations which are fast deteriorat- 
ing, both are however anxious to 
bring Nepal closer to their respec- 
tive viewpoints on certain issues. 
The old international order 1s under- 


-going change rapidly but what ıt 1s 


‘yielding to’ ıs far from clear And 
how Nepal’s two neighbours will fit 
themselves into 1t 1s still unclear. 


Compared with China, Nepal’s 
relations with India are complex if 
not unique How such a complexity 
developed over the years and how 
Nepal’s northern neighbour — 
China — become a prominent factor 
in putting Nepal into a triangular 
interaction, 1s the dominant theme 
of this paper. , 

Gone are the days of xenophobic 
slogans such as ‘we will wash blood 
from our Khukuris in the Ganges’ 
— an extreme nationalistic feeling 
for the expansion of territories. It 
was also an assertion of Nepali 
nationalism in the wake of the rise of 
the British empire inIndia During 
those years, national identity and 
international understanding were 
rivals. But with the awareness of 
the people and equally with the 
realization of one's own limitation 
for the expansion of territory 


through conquest, these two terms 
— nationalism and international 
understanding — became comple- 
mentary In today’s world, inter- 
nationalism appears to be redundant 
if it 1s not preceded by a feeling 
of nationalism. How has national 
identity become a key element in 
Nepal’s foreign policy ever since 
the time of King Prithvi Narayan 
Shah, the founder of modern Nepal, 
can be examined 1n the policy obyec- 
tive itself. 


N epal’s quest for national identity 
has also given rise to controversies 
in the triangular relationship bet- 
ween China, India and Nepal The 
identity element which was active in 
Nepal’s foreign policy since the 
time of the unification of Nepal in 
1769 has been further highlighted 
by the Nepal: power elites since the 
revolution of 195051. A close 
interaction. between Nepal and its 
two neighbours had started taking 
place when India perceived the 
threat of the People's Republic of 
China (communist China) which 
came into existence in 1949. The 
new Indian rulers who had replaced 
the Britishers after India’s indepen- 
dence 1n 1947 realized that Nepal, 
a country of strategic importance, 
should be brought into the Indian 
defence system so that India’s nor- 
thern Himalayan frontiers could be 
secured 


The emergence of the two big 
neighbours with their opposite 1deo- 
logical orientations added a new 
dimension to Nepal’s foreign policy, 
but it was not necessarily a comp- 
letely new situation For, Nepal’s 
claustrophobic geographical loca- 
tion had been well described by 
King Prithvi Narayan Shah when he 
had compared Nepal with ‘a Tarul 
(yam) between two stones Fora 
long time, however, Nepal had to 
deal with its southern neighbour, 
British-India, because China could 
not achieve military parity with the 
British empire Moreover, the Bri- 
tish had considered Tibet as a buffer 
between China and India But Nepal 
had waged wars against China, des- 
pite such a concept of being a buffer 
zone Even during the initial period 
of modern Nepal, national interest 
which was identified with the psy- 
chology of self preservation of Nepal 


as a separate, independent political 
entity had got primacy 1n statecraft. 


When Prithivi Narayan was stat- 
ing the parameters of Nepal’s policy 
towards its neighbours, he was 
simply warning the future rulers of 
Nepal that they should be careful 
of foreign elements coming from the 
south. It has been rightly stated by 
Rose ‘Even in his day — the mid- 
i8th century — Nepal’s most for- 
midable problem in the formulation 
and implementation of foreign 
policy was the preservation of the 
country’s independence in the face 
of the current but separate threats 
posed by the newly emerging domi- 
nant power in northern India, the 
British East India Company, and a 
slowly but steadily expanding 
Chinese presence in Tibet ' 


To their credit and ability, the 
Nepal: political elites ranging from 
the Shah kings, nobles and priests 
to the Rana rulers, always made 
conscious efforts not to jeopardize 
Nepal’s interests, particularly ın 
safeguarding the territorial integrity 
of the country The links between 
domestic politics and external poli- 
cies were therefore 1n constant inter- 
action with a view to realizing this 
objective. Sometimes Nepali power 
elites appeared to be assertive, but 
sometimes they did not hesitate to 
subdue their feeling in order to 
be amenable to the changing geo- 
political context. 


P erhaps for the first time Nepal’s 
foreign policy was under active geo- 
political interaction with the rise 
of communist China in 1949 and 
democratic India in 1947 The 
Ranas, who weie comfortable so 
long as the British were in India, 
became anxious with these two 
major developments in Nepal’s 
neighbourhood. The Rana rulers 
realzed that they could not bear 
the brunt of both events as China 
and India had not only emerged as 
the powerful countries ın Nepal's 
vicinity but also possessed 1deologies 
which could prove detrimental to 
the archaic Rana rule. Moreover, 
the motivations and objectives of 
the new rulers of these countries 
were not known to the Ranas, des- 
pite. India’s overtures to them. 
Under the circumstances, the Rana 
rulers, whose days were numbered, 


ostensibly preferred to choose the 
lesser evil by hobnobbing with the 
new Indian rulers 


Both India and the Rana govern- 
ment found a common factor in 
their new working relationship. And 
that common factor was the com- 
munist threat to them from China, 
which had already come to Tibet. 
Besides, the Rana rulers seemingly 
wanted to drive a wedge between 
the Indian power elites whose demo- 
cratic credentials were questionable, 
and a few Nepal: politicians then 
working against the continuation of 
the Rana regime The Rana govern- 
ment tried to introduce some re- 
forms within the family oligarchy, 
but they proved to be illusory in 
the new political context. Thus, 'the 
Nepal Darbar made several gestures 
in the 1947-1950 period which seem- 
ed to be designed to facilitate the 
process of accommodation with the 
government of India.” 


T. policy of Independent India 
towards Nepal had been motivated 
by a two-pronged strategy — to 
fit Nepal into the Indian security 
system as described by the Indian 
Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
and to cultivate relations with both 
the traditional forces led by the 
Ranas and with new revolutionaries 
who were inclined towards the 
liquidation of the Rana rule This 
policy led Nehru to pursue what he 
himself described as a ‘middle-way’ 
policy, which was contrived by him 
to prevent any ‘major upheaval that 
might uproot’ the ancien regime 
The two countries then decided to 
conclude treaties of Peace and 
Friendship and Trade and Transit 
in July 1950 Prior to the signing 
of the treaties, Nehru had laid down 
the rules of Nepal-India relations 
when he stated that ‘We cannot 
tolerate any foreign invasion from 
any foreign country in any part of 
the Indian sub-continent Any 
possible invasion of Nepal would 
inevitably involve the safety of 
India ' 


The 1950 Treaty of Peace and 
Friendship has become quite a Itvely 
issue today, for the policy-makers 
of both India and Nepal seem to 
be trying strenuously to interpret 
it in their own respective lights 
One of the key clauses of the treaty 
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enjoins both India and Nepal ‘to 
inform each other of any serious 
friction of misunderstanding with 
any neighbouring State likely to 
cause any breach in the friendly 
relations subsisting between the two 
governments’ The letter exchanged 
with the treaty further elaborates 
that ‘Neither governments shall 
tolerate any threat to the security 
of the other by a foreign aggressor 
To deal with any such threat the 
two governments shall consult with 
each other and devise effective 
counter measures ' 


I t seemed that the Indian govern- 
ment could score a major diplo- 
matic victory by bringing Nepal 
into its security framework and by 
putting the entire Himalayan region 
as a zone under India's protection 
Although Nepal witnessed major 
changes in 1951, its relationship with 
India remained the same despite the 
criticisms made by some oppositio- 
nal elements 1n the post-revolution 
period Both the victors — King 
Tribhuvan and the Nepali Congress 
(NC) and the vanquished (the 
Ranas) were apparently delighted 
to find themselves in the new demo- 
cratic order created by the good 
offices of Nehru's ‘middle-way’ 
policy Nehru’s earlier statement 
that Nepal required a ‘continuity 
with change’ policy because of the 
fledgling democratic leadership ele- 
ments in the new dispensation, sub- 
sequently displayed that this app- 
roach was not practicable in the 
light of the growing alienation of 
severa] other political groups and 
personalities from the Delhi settle- 
ment concluded between the Ranas, 
King Tribhuvan and the NC under 
the auspices of India 


A good many political groupings 
came to the surface immediately 
after the 1951 change, thereby 
putting up stiff challenges to the 
new democratic order These groups 
were engaged in relentless anti- 
Congress and anti-Indian camp- 
aigns. The strange ensemble of 
diametrically opposite. groups was a 
new political trend 1n the post-1951 
period and all of them denounced 
India’s ‘big brotherly’ attitude and 
paternalistic policy towards Nepal 


Although many political parties 
were baiting India while opposing 


the NC at home, some sensible 
Nepalis, without party affiliations, 
were equally concerned over India’s 
role in Nepal When the middle- 
way policy was fast disintegrating 
alter the abortive experimentation 
of the Rana-Congress coalition 
government um 1951, New Delhi was 
ruffled by the detractors in Nepal 
The hard core participants of the 
Delhi settlement too became inve- 
terate critics of the alleged Indian 
interference in Nepal’s affairs It 
was a peculiar psyche evidenced 
then in the 1950s 


New Delhi on its part did little 
to institutionalize democracy in 
Nepal when its political leverage 
was high in the period 1951-55 
Consequently, political groups and 
personalities were more inclined to 
whip up the anti-Indian sentiment 
rather than engage themselves in 
brightening the prospect of demo- 
cracy in the country Thus, one 
finds that the general concern about 
promoting democracy in accordance 
with the 1951 spirit was relegated 
to the background, paving the way 
for an uncertain political future 


All these trends notwithstanding, 
Nepal's search for its identity conti- 
nued without any interruption and 
foreign policy seemed to help this 
quest Efforts were afoot to create a 
policy of ‘equidistance’ from China 
and India well before 1955, parti- 
cularly when India had reconciled 
with communist China over the 
Tibetan issue The Nepali author: 
ties did not lag behind in taking 
advantage of this situation and 
hence adroitly moved towards esta- 
blishing diplomatic relations with 
Peking 


WÉI foreign policy initiatives 
gained momentum in 1955 with the 
formalizing of ‘its relations with 
China and the diversifying of its 
policies with other countries iries- 
pective of them alignments with 
blocs Nepal’s China policy was 
particularly significant in two im- 
portant respects First, 1t consider- 
ably reduced India’s political leve- 
rage in Nepal’s domestic and foreign 
policies and, second, ‘regiopolitics’ 
was active whereby a small country 
like Nepal, sandwiched as it was 
between China and India, had to 


enter into constant interactions with 
them as well as with others with 
whom diplomatic relations had been 
established Comprehending the bur- 
geoning situation in Nepal’s neigh- 
bourhood, King Mahendra, who 
had ascended the throne in 1955, 
became quite successful in turning 
the external situation to consolidat- 
ing his power through a political 
order innovated by him after termi- 
nating the first ever installed parlia- 
mentary process 1n 1960. 


EL relations were fast 
deteriorating due to the Tibetan 
crisis. Subsequently, the rivalry bet- 
ween China and India shifted to the 
border problems When the two 
giant neighbours turned antagonistic, 
it was but natural that Nepal started 
feeling the heat of geopolitical ten- 
sion im its vicinity Although the NC 
government had scored diplomatic 
victory by continuing friendly rela- 
tions between China and Nepal, 
despite heavy odds against 1t, 1t was 
nonetheless tightrope walking in 
view of India’s expectation of 
Nepal’s sympathy and support for 
the former’s cause It was, however, 
clear that Nepal did not side with 
India during the Sino-Indian border 
conflict, despite the treaty obliga- 
tions Yet, the disparate political 
groups including the vested interests 
did not keep quiet in stigmatizing 
the elected government as a stooge 
of India, thereby precipitating the 
situation for its downfall King 
Mahendra dissolved the parliamen- 
tary system on the grounds that 
such an alién system was unsuitable 
for Nepal. 


King Mahendra’s action was not 
favoured by India, though a section 
of Indian public opinion was becom- 
ing hostile to the NC government 
when it had strenuously tried to 
maintain the balance between China 
and India The Indian Prime Minis- 
ter, Nehru, who had all along 
been emphasizing the unbreakable 
‘special relationship’ between India 
and Nepal, criticized the royal take- 
over asa ‘setback to democracy’ 
This statement created a flatter in 
Kathmandu’s Establishment circles, 
but it did not succeed in extracting 
the desired objective — the restora- 
tion of the parliamentary system 
On the contrary, King Mahendra 


started building the panchayat sys- 
tem which was interpreted by him 
and the members of the royal entou- 
rage as a native political model for 
Nepal 


In sharp contrast to India, China 
remained conspicuously silent over 
the royal take-over Whether King 
Mahendra had secured Chinese assu- 
rance for his move in terminating 
the liberal democracy or not, asa 
shrewd and calculating ruler, he 
must have realised the repercussions 
on Nepal of the deteriorating Sino- 
Indian relations So the Nepal: 
monarch had no other option but 
to move closer to China whose 
immediate concern was to denigrate 
the Indian role in South Asia ‘So 
Peking in particular geared its dip- 
lomacy to exploit the situation to 
the detriment of India, with whom 
it had now a direct confrontation in 
the Himalayas ' 


| M of relations bet- 
ween Peking and New Delh: on the 
one hand, and Kathmandu and New 
Delhi on the other created for 
Nepal much difficulty ın maintain- 
ing a parity relationship between 
the two antagonistic neighbours It 
was however significant that King 
Mahendra could assert Nepal’s in- 
dependent attitude towards them, 
despite the treaty with India On the 
contrary, the two treaty partners 
were pursuing divergent lines and 
the Indian government for its part 
did not invoke this treaty obligation 
during the 1962 Indo-China border 
war But China (a third party) 
could come in as a factor ın deter- 
mining the pattern of relations 
between India, Nepal and China 


The Chinese also did not fail to 
give à deliberate twist to the NC 
movement which was, in the 
Chinese perception and interpreta- 
tion, engineered by India against 
Nepal Coming close on the heels of 
the intensified anti-regime movement 
launched by Congressmen from 
India, the Chinese foreign munis- 
ter, Chen Yı, assured the beleaguer- 
ed Nepali authorities that ‘in case 
any foreign army makes a foolhardy 
attempt to attack Nepal China 
will side with the Nepalese people ’ 
Reading the Chinese assertion as a 
pretext to penetrate into Nepal 
territories, the Indian government 


allegedly advised the NC leaders to 
suspend their armed movement 
against the royal regime It can be 
assumed that since the Indian mili- 
tary superiority over the Chinese 
was questionable, the Indian gov- 
ernment wanted to protect the 
northern Himalayan region by 
counting on peace in Nepal 


What follows ıs that Nepals 
manoeuvrability during the 1960s 
proved positive enough for consoh- 
dating the new political order des- 
pite India’s negative attitude to- 
wards it But such a manoeuvra- 
bility was highly unlikely in the 70s 
when India’s power position was 
considerably enhanced after the 
Indo-Pakistan war of 1971 Yet, 
China as a significant factor in 
determining Nepal’s foreign as well 
as domestic policies was evident in 
the 60s and King Mahendra was 
successful ın maintaining domestic 
equilibrium by enlisting the support 
of the pro-Chinese communists to 
his own rule 


In the early phase of the new 
order, India appeared to be 
unenthusiastic about providing eco- 
nomic assistance to Nepal But this 
attitude changed when it ‘restruc- 
tured’ its policy after 1962 Now 
both China and India were close 
competitors for providing aid to 
Nepal and Indian aid is flowing 
into Nepal without any interruption 
since 1963 


Á and India have invariably 
figured in Nepal’s domestic and 
foreign policies ever since the early 
60s Nepal’s two antagonistic neigh- 
bours followed opposite policies to- 
wards issues and events taking place 
in the South Asian sub-continent. 
During the movement for a new 
republic of Bangladesh in 1971, 
political groups including govern- 
ment circles interpreted it in their 
own respective ways Some com- 
munists were toeing Peking's line 
in denouncing the role of India in 
the Bangladesh liberation. move- 
ment His Mayesty’s government 
of Nepal considered 1t a secessionist 
movement which deserved to be 
dealt with by ‘heavy laws’ 


In contrast to the official line, 
public opinion was mobilized in 
support of the ‘heroic struggle’ of 


the people of Bangladesh Many 
panchas and opposition leaders ad- 
vised government to act prudently, 
bearing in mind its position when 
Bangladesh became independent 

Meanwhile, many political observers 
were caught unawares, but oppost- 
tron elements trying to take advant- 
age of the changing power position 
in the South Asian region after 
India's exemplary military opera- 
tions in the Indo-Pakistan war were 
outmanoeuvred by King Mahendra 

Comprehending the new situation 
and with an eye on the prospective 
birth. of a new republic in Nepal's 
proximity, the King instructed the 
Nepali Permanent Representative at 
the United Nations to abstain. from 
voting on the General Assembly's 
resolution asking India for an ım- 
mediate ceasefire, and withdrawal of 
Indian and Pakistani troops to the 
pre-December 3, 197! position. The 
Nepali representative, to the astonish- 
ment of many, spoke in plain words 
about the ‘limitations of Nepal asa 
small country surrounded by bigger 
and more powerful neighbours’ 
Nepal was ‘incapable of either 
defending itself alone fiom external 
attack or of imposing its will on 
others by means of the use or threat 
of force’, he added 


T. volte-face of Nepal was a 
calculated move to defuse both the 
threat of domestic political opposi- 
tion which had been encouraged by 
the Bangladesh movement, and to 
readjust Nepal’s policy to the chang- 
ed geopolitical reality Nepal’s man- 
oeuvrability which was at its peak in 
the 1960s was circumscribed in the 
70s The Chinese damaged India's 
prestige in 1962, but the military 
supremacy displayed by India in 
1971 and the emergence of Bangla- 
desh with the help of India made 
Nepal reconsider its policy vis-a-vis 
China and India The Nepali 
authorities, often anxious to whip 
up anti-Indian feeling to derive cer- 
tain concessions, reconciled them- 
selves to the new situation, despite 
China's denunciation of India's role 
1n creating the new republic 


Indian assertive postures were 
seen in the 70s And many obser- 
vers, both Indian and foreign, des- 
cribed India as a ‘dominant power’ 
in South Asia, and if there 1s any 
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development in the region, India’s 
role with regard to such a develop- 
ment has to be taken into account 
In Nepal, India’s enhanced superior- 
ity 1s interpreted in various ways 
Many believe that the powerful 
southern neighbour would beina 
position to neutralize or counteract 
Chinese influence in Nepal If India 
1s weakened or destabilized either by 
internal conditions or by external 
situations, a small country, Nepal, 
would be prone to danger A parity 
relationship between China and 
India would ensure Nepal’s security 
and stability Despite such a Nepal: 
perception, India enjoys far greater 
leverage in Nepal than China be 
cause of a number of variables, 
among which economic dependency 
and geographical proximity are 
dominant 


Las policy towards its neigh- 
bours 1s not uniform It might not 
show any political preference in 
other South Asian countries includ- 
ing Bhutan with whom India has a 
treaty relation, but ıt has done so in 
the case of Nepal Even so, its poli- 
tical preference has in most part 
proved inconsequential for India 
does not like to push Nepal too far 
Its policy towards Nepal is always 
double-edged, trying to create rap- 
port with the government while 
maintaining overt contacts with 
‘democratic’ Jeaders in Nepal This 
policy was acttvely pursued in 1950- 
51 and continues until today, 
though the situation. has undergone 
a change Nepali rulers have with 
stood India's pressures from time to 
time without conceding any funda- 
mental political demand to the libe- 
ra] democrats who are considered 
India's ideological allies 


In Nepal’s relations with China, 
the policy ıs stable because of limit- 
ed interaction between the two coun- 
tries China does not feel threatened 
on the Himalayan borders as India 
does And India has legitimate rea- 
sons to harbour such fears keeping 
in view the strategic location of the 
region. It considers that its security 
in the northern border 1s 1nextric- 
ably linked with Nepal which it can 
hardly ignore 


Why then are Nepal-India rela- 
tions often characterized by greater 
distrust and misunderstanding than 


Nepal-China relations? There are a 
number of reasons for this In 
actual terms, China 1s still far away 
from Nepal and whatever nter- 
actions take place are very limited 
as compared with the ‘extensive’ 
relations with India It 1s not only 
geography but also history, econo- 
my and social interactions that 
determine their ties Some western 
writers have described Nepal India 
economic relations as a relationship 
between the “centre and periphery”, 
but this simple comparison cannot 
be made without realizing the com- 
plexity of their relations 


Today, Indian economy is said 
to have been affected by the illegal 
trade transactions conducted by 
unscrupulous traders on the Nepal- 
India borders India has been com- 
plaining that Nepali authorities 
have not tried sufficiently to stop 
such illegal border trade But the 
Nepal side alone does not appear 
to be responsible because the 
Indians themselves are crazy for con- 
sumer goods imported from Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Thailand and 
Japan It ıs thus impossible to 
check the illegal trade unless the 
two countries take effective joint 
steps for curbing it The illegal 
border trade has not only become 
an irritant in Nepal-India relations, 
but has also produced aberrations 
in hfe-styles of the two peoples 


Ww" important aspect is re- 
lated to the question of the physical 
mobility of the people The Nepal- 
India border ıs open and the pene- 
tration of the Indian people into 
Nepal in general and the Tarai in 
particular is increasing unabated 

Nepal, which 1s already confronting 
the problem of internal immigrants 
coming from the hills to the plains, 
18 likely to be overwhelmed by the 
influx of the Indians who come over 
to Nepal for better economic oppor- 
tunities Many aie seasonal labour- 
ers but a great many others stay 
back in Nepal permanently Thuis ts 
also the case with many Nepalis go- 
ing to India, but compared to the size 
and population of India, the Nepalis 
cannot create the far reaching im- 
balances there as the Indians can in 
Nepal Unless both countries settle 
this problem, Nepal will have to 

pay a heavy price in the future 


There has also been a tendency to 
take Nepal-India relations for 
granted But when their interests 
clash, they distrust eacn other the 
Nepalis, sensitive as they are, react 
emotionally to Indian policy to- 
wards them By comparison, China 
does not figure in the day-to-day 
affairs of Nepal and the Nepalis 
feel that their northern neighbour al- 
ways respects and understands their 
psyche which India does not How 
India and China have been perceiv- 
ed by the resentful Nepalis has been 
described by a Nepali psychologist 
in these words ‘Historically, the 
Nepalis had so few occasions to 
become acquainted with the Chinese 
mind that they are still in. the pro- 
cess of observing Chinese overt 
behaviour vis-a-vis Nepal In spite 
of all that has happened between 
China and India in recent years, 
Nepali elites are still disinclined to 
probe into Chinese intents and 
motives ” 


Tu domestic politics of Nepal 1s 
also responsible for maintaining a 
rapport with China while at the 
same time giving grounds for mis- 
trust and animosity ın Nepal India 
relations All opposition elements, 
ranging from the pro-Peking extre- 
mist communists to the liberal 
democrats, have utilized Indian 
territory as their sanctuary for 
mounting anti-system activities On 
the one hand, the pro-Peking com- 
munists found themselves comfort- 
able 1n the Indian political milieu, 
on the other they adopted anti- 
Indian and anti-congress and anti- 
system postures Much more impor- 
tant than the role of the communists 
was the NC movement which was 
invariably linked with India in in- 
fluencing Nepal's domestic politics 
Sometimes this kind of alleged link 
was deliberately shown by the 
Establishment 1n Nepal and some- 
times the Indian leaders themselves 
generated controversies in Nepal- 
India relations by voicing their 
concern over domestic politics in 
Nepal 


This situation has however been 
changed since the declaration of 
the national referendum by King 
Birendra in May 1979, as many 
opposition leaders except a few 
extremists have already returned to 
Nepal with a view to conducting 


politics from within the country 
On the democratic front, the NC 
figured perennially as the largest 
and active opposition group since 
the royal take-over in 1960 The 
dominant position of this group 
continues even today Its leaders 
launched resistance movements 
which often turned out to be unsuc- 
cessful In 1977, the Janata Party 
leaders in India took keen interest 
in Nepali politics with some declar- 
ing their own terms for resolving 
the vexed problems of democrati- 
zation Such postures taken by them 
could neither help the cause of the 
politicians favoured by them nor 
brighten the prospect of demo- 
cracy m Nepal 


How domestic politics found 
expression in Nepal’s relations with 
its neighbours was evident after 
King Birendra's decision to hold 
a national referendum for chosing 
either the current Panchayat System 
with reforms or to opt for a multi- 
party system. King Birendra, obvi- 
ously with the objective of allaying 
Chinese fears, visited Being and 
assured them that whichever system 
came out victorious 1n the referen- 
dum, Nepal's foreign policy would 
remain unchanged 


I, is true that the Janata Party 
Government in India tried to create 
the impression that 1t would respect 
Nepal’s sensitivity with regard to 
certain bilateral problems such as 
the separate treaties of trade and 
transit, and non-interference in 
Nepal’s internal affairs As a ges- 
ture, Janata leaders often declared 
that India was not going to hurt 
Nepal: sentiment despite the pres- 
sures exerted by party leaders But 
when the vital Indian interest came 
up for discussion, New Delh: pur- 
sued the same policy towards Nepal 
as defined and practised by Nehru 
and his daughter, Mrs Indira 
Gandhi Similar was its attitude 
towards Nepal’s proposition that it 
be declared a zone of peace The 
proposal, first announced by King 
Birendra ın 1975, has been accep- 
ted by many countries, including 
China The Indian government 
headed either by the Janata’s 
Morarj1 Desai or by Indira Gandhi 
has been maintaining that there 
should be eflorts for making the 


entire South Asian region a zone of 
peace 


It ıs generally interpreted that 
Indian hesitation ın endorsing 
Nepal’s peace zone proposal 1s rela- 
ted to its security interest in the 
northern region As the basic objec- 
tive of the peace proposal is, in. the 
opinion of King Birendra, to guar- 
antee non interference in Nepal’s 
affairs, India 1s presumably inter- 
ested in continuing the 1950 treaty 
which obligates both countries to 
forge a common defence system It 
has therefore been maintained by 
Indian circles that since Nepal has 
peace treaties with India as well as 
good relations with China, there 
i$ no compelling reason to think in 
terms of a single country being 
converted 1nto a zone of peace 


Nepal does not see any threat 
from any quarter and hence the 
irrelevance of the 1950 treaty 
Although the king and other high 
officials have been assuring India 
that 1ts recognition of the peace 
proposal does not mean the abro- 
gation of the treaty, it becomes 
difficult to comprehend the true 
spirit behind the peace zone pro- 
posal The Indian government has 
urged Nepal to spell out the details 
as well as implications of the peace 
zone move So, when one probes 
into the motivations of the two, 
opposite considerations are work- 
ing behind the scenes, with Nepal 
trying to maintain a more meaning- 
ful policy of equidistance from 
China and India along with the 
psychology of promoting a national 
identity, and with India stating its 
inability to endorse the peace zone 


proposal because of its security 


considerations 


A ode: pin-prick which peren- 
nially dominates Nepal India rela- 
tions 1s the problem of trade diversi- 
fication and such other issues vital 
to Nepal's economic development 
In recent years, controversies have 
been generated over sharing water 
resources Nepal maintains that the 
rivers with huge power potentials 
should be harnessed by three coun- 
tries — Nepal, India and Bangla- 
desh But India is suspect of such a 
trilateral arrangement, and is per- 
suading Nepal to utilize water 
resources to the benefit of the two 


countries Although India has béen 
providing assistance to hydroelectric 
projects in Nepal, the problem of 
harnessing the big rivers on the tri- 
lateral basis remains unresolved. 
Many Nepalis are emphasizing the 
alternatives to the existing land- 
routes for the smooth flow of goods 
destined for Nepal And the main 
rivers flowing on to the Gangetic 
plains of India can provide such 
alternatives 1f India and Nepal agree 
to the proposed alternative mode of 
transportation Whether it remains 
a dream or turns out to be a reality 
depends on India's goodwill and 
understanding 


I, the past decades, Indian and 
Chinese policies did not provide any 
concrete evidence that they were 
determined to install a certain type 
of political system in Nepal Indian 
policy has been one of adjustment 
so as not to jeopardize its primary 
interests — economic and strategic 
— by pushing Nepal to the brink. 
The same middle-way policy enunci- 
ated by Jawaharlal Nehru has been 
continuing since the 1950s In 
1960-62, the political preference of 
India did not mean the overthrow 
of monarchy in Nepal This has 
been substantiated by Subarna 
Shamsher, the then acting president 
of the NC, who maintained that the 
movement launched by the party 
against the royal regime had a 
limited objective — to pressurize 
the king to come to the table for 
discussion on the future political 
set-up of the country Moreover, 
India wants to keep the ant: system 


democratic forces in good humour ° 


so that its people-to-people relations 
can be maintained and political 
forces opposed to India countered 


It was also a mistake on the part 
of the NC leaders staying in self- 
exile in India to expect any kind of 
direct help from India for realizing 
their objectives. What they were 
lacking was a well calculated long- 
term strategy with which they could 
have helped evolve a viable demo- 
cratic system in the country When 
their expectations could not be ful- 
filled by India’s moral support and 
sympathy, their armed resistance 
movements collapsed providing them 
with no other options but to offer 
‘loyal co-operation’ to the King or 
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to advocate ‘national reconciliation’ 
with both the King and other demo- 
cratic forces Such a national re- 
conciliation offered by the NC 
leader and former Prime Ministei, 
BP Koirala, 1s stated to have pos- 
sessed two objectives — nationalism 
and democracy 


As a regional power India would 
like to create a powerful lobby in 
Nepal So would China, a country 
with a near-superpower status It is 
legitimate on the part of India to 
create a powerful pro-Indian lobby 
in a country with whom India has 
so much in common But to state 
that India will make all-out efforts 
to establish the same type of system 
as prevalent in. India is not only 
far-fetched but also incredible Sim:- 
larly, the Chinese do not seem to 
have established any overt political 
relations with different communist 
groups, even though there apparent- 
lv exists a strong pro-Chinese lobby 
in Nepal But 1t does not mean that 
China has the same informal ad- 
vantages as enjoyed by India in the 
Himalayan Kingdom 


Nepal-India relations are multi- 
faceted, always complex, but not 
insoluble India should appreciate 
Nepal's rising aspirations. towards 
self-reliance and independence For 
its part, Nepal must realise that 
true nationalism cannot be incul- 
cated by creating an artificial lobby 
against India Nor can it achieve its 
national interest by pursuing a 
policy which aims at creating mis- 
understanding Any genuine nation- 
alist Nepali does not require to be 
anti Indian in his orientation Nor 


.Should India be over-sensitive and 


intransigent in fulfilling Nepal's 
legitimate interests 


Major developments are in the 
offing in regard to Sino-Indian rela- 
tions in the 1980s Nepal, which has 
been dealing with the two anta- 
gonistic neighbours for over two 
decades has to embark on a new 
course of relationship with China 
and India when they move towards 
detente How Nepal is going to 
derive the maximum benefit from 
them and how its policy of diversi- 
fication will be providing manoeuvr- 
ability ın realizing its objectives are 
some of the queiies. Perhaps it is 
definitely not going to be a policy 
as usual 
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TOWARDS the end of 1979, an 
international aid agency report 
pointed out with — uncustomary 
bluntness that Nepal might have 
only five to ten years left to pull it- 
selt together before 1t became com- 
plete:y dependent upon the mercy 
of aid donors. That this bleak out- 
look was not contested by the 
Nepali experts, within and outside 
ithe government, underscores the 
socio-economic reality which the 
Nepal people have inherited after 
three decades of ‘development’ In 
the ensuing two years and some 
months, Nepal witnessed some un- 
usual political events including the 
national referendum of 1980 


Whatever may be one’s impres- 
sion or judgment on the political 
achievement or otherwise of these 
exercises, there are few who deny 
that it 1s the economy which got 
the most severe battering in the 
meantime One, therefore, shudders 
to think how many years the same 
group of international experts 
would give Nepal now to prove its 
economic viability But it cannot 
be too far from what the Nepali 
authorities themselves are admitting 
these days The sixth plan (1980-85) 
blueprint agrees with the above- 
mentioned report almost word for 
word when it says, ‘It 1s now appa- 
rent that 1f the nation fails to make 
concrete improvements 1n the exist- 
ing economic condition during the 
course of next five to ten years, 1ts 
economic and social consequences 
will be quite serious? ! 


While the last three years have 
no doubt heavily fuelled the crisis 
situation tts source hes, however, 1n 
the management of the economy 
from earlier on ? The critical differ- 
ence now is that the degree of 


indifference to the elementary norms 


1 The Sixth Plan A Summary, National 
cone Commission, Kathmandu, 1981, 
p 

2 As an ex-bureaucrat in His Majesty?s 
Government of Nepal, the author has to 
swallow his share 


m 
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of decency in political behaviour 
and the induced erosion of a long- 
term perspective in economic pol:- 
cies and management had to 
climax at a time when the problems 
themselves—economic, environmen- 
tal and demographic—have assum- 
ed a crisis proportion In this essay 
we try to explain some of the ele- 
ments contributing to ‘Nepal in 
crisis? which should concurrently 
highlight current economic trends 
and, where possible, future outlook 


S, far, government spokesmen as 
well as prominent members of the 
international donor community 
have found it legitimate or, at least, 
convenient to qualify Nepal’s per- 
formance record with an observa- 


tion on the ‘very short’ history of 


Nepal’s efforts and experience 
Now, however, opportunities missed 
or abused through one whole gene- 
ration are converging on the next 
as Nepal struggles to check further 
deterioration in its people’s living 
conditions, preserve the resource 
base and attain a minimum degree 
of momentum in socio-economic 
development How minimum can 
this minimum be 1s a vexing ques- 
tion in itself in the face of a pro- 
jection that one-half of the coun- 
try’s population would stili be 
living at or below subsistence levels 
at the turn of the century even if 
Nepal could attain and sustain a rate 
of growth of 4 per cent 1n Gross 
Domestic Product (compared to a 
historica] trend of around 2 pei 
cent per year) 


The country's principal economic 
problem emanates from an utter 
lack of progress in. what economic 
development 1s all about — increase 

. In production Nepal has been eng- 
aged in a planned and wide-ranging 
development effort with its own 
resources and abundant help from 
outside, since 1951 Durmg this 
period, production per head has 
barely increased (at least from the 
early 1960s when relevant data were 
first made available) whether meas- 
ured in terms of Gross Domestic 


^ Product (GDP) or a more down-to- 


earth indicator like the production 
of foodgrains The area where some 
improvements have taken place 1s 
in the socio-economic infrastruc- 
ture On an average, 186 km of 
road has been built per year since 


1956 — not an astounding pace but 
Impressive in view of the difficult 
terrain which had to be negotiated 
and reached This, together with 
improvements in other forms of 
communication, has facilitated ad- 
ministrative integration to some ex- 
tent Literacy rate has increased 
even though three out of four adults 
eannot yet read or write Health 
facilities have improved to allow 
an average Nepali to live to be 45 
and not 32 as 1n 1961 


It 18 not possible here to quantify 
how much these limited but positive 
changes have contributed to an 
improvement in the quality of life 
of an average Nepali, but they have 
It is certain, however, that the lack 
of an impact on the level and struc- 
ture of production and employment 
during three decades of develop- 
ment endeavour tn which popula- 
tion grew rapidly, pressure on land 
increased and accessible forest re- 
sources were nearly used up or 
destroyed, has rendered the task of 
economic development more urgent 
and, yet, more arduous 


Without taxing the reader's mind 
with a lot of statistical jugglery, 
attention 1s simply drawn to the 
bref table below which is self- 
explanatory 


LR record 1s indeed dismal Yet, 
what 1s distressing about Nepal’s 
economic performance 1s not that 
the growth in GDP has barely kept 
pace with the growth in population 
for the last two decades, with the 
per capita product having actually 
declined during the late 1970s, 1e, 
the fifth plan No1 ıs there need for 
us to emphasize the unfortunate but 


widely known fact that production 
of foodgrains (by implication, agri- 
cultural production as a whole) 
having marginally increased up to 
the end of the Fourth Plan (1975) 
is now back to its level of fifteen 
years ago (partly due to the drought 
conditions in the terminal year of 
the Fifth Plan) What is really 
aggravating 1s the consistency with 
which the production targets have 
eluded Nepali planners 


Te targets, of course, are all there 
— fixed as consistently as possible 
with available capital, labour and 
technology The planners set a 
seemingly modest target of an 
annual rate of growth in GDP of 
4 5 per cent and of about four per 
cent per year in foodgrains for the 
1970s The result, however, has 
been such as 1f the planners and the 
plans are superfluous in the develop- 
ment process in Nepal The size of 
savings and investment, the order of 
priority and all other factors which 
the economists are so fond of mak- 
Ing so much of ale apparently of 
little practical significance in this 
country 


The growth rate remains around 
two per cent whether (a) the empha- 
sis 15 on the development of infra- 
structure as inthe earlier plans or 
in the directly productive activities 
including agriculture as in the fifth, 
(b) whether the investment rate 1s 
around five per cent as in the 1960s 
or about 13 per cent as 1n the late 
1970s (with public outlay alone in- 
creasing from 4 7 per cent of GDP to 
9 7 per cent), (c) whether the plan- 
ners emphasize growth, or equity in 
the form of balanced regional deve- 
lopment as suggested in the fourth 


Comparative View of Major Economic Indicators (1962-1980) 


Second Thu d Fourth Fifth 
Plan Plan Plan Plan 
(1962- (1965- (1970- (1975- 
65) 70) 75) 80) 
Growth in GDP (% per year) 2 26 2 22 
Foodgrains Production 
(%, increase per year) ] 1 18 —28 
Agricultural yield (ton/ha) 1 92 1 85 1 84 1 78 
Share of Agriculture in GDP 65 68 68 60 
Public outlay (as % of GDP — 47 58 9 7 
Rate of Growth in Population >] 8 ->2 6 


Source HMG Official documents 
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and the fifth plans and one can go 
en and on? 


What can be the reason for this 
apparent incongruity? It may be that 
fault lies with the statistics especial- 
ly when anyone familiar with Nepal 
would not take the data on matro- 
economic behaviour too seriously 
However, for this factor to be the 
real cause, someone would have to 
be fouling up the figures with re- 
markable consistency Again, while 
there ıs no way of independently 
verifying a variable like the rate of 
investment or, for that matter, even 
the level of GDP, the near-consea- 
sus on the nature of growing poverty 
is that an average Nepali 1s a httle 
worse off now economically than 
thirty years ago when Nepal em- 
barked upon the road to develop- 
ment 


bh. unti] the mid-1960s there 
were international economists who 
felt that ‘observation and compa- 
rison with neighbouring countries 
based on personal judgment indicate 
that the absolute level of income 
may have been higher than imp- 
lied . Housing standards in Nepal 
are generally better than neighbour- 
ing countries and abject misery evi- 
dent ın countries with similar ın- 
come levels 1s largely absent’ 4 Now 
the general feeling 1s that ‘Nepal 1s 
a poor country and it ıs getting 
poorer In fact, for all their short- 
comings, the planners themselves 
cannot be accused of not being can- 
did in this regard, as one can see 
from the National Planning Com- 
mission's own critique of the fifth 
plan However, this by itself is 
hardly consoling ın a situation when 
the evaluation result of one plan 


3 Taking (b) and (c) together one can 
argue that the gains 1n overall investment 
might have been offset by its “decentra- 
lization” to slow-yielding depressed areas 
But 1n Nepal less than 50 per cent of gross 
fixed capital formation ıs contributed by 
the public sector and there has been no 
significant movement of private invest- 
ment to the backward regions Similarly 
the distribution of the disbursement of 
public funds among development regions 
has not changed significantly The rate of 
growth should have been higher at least 
in the fifth plan which reportedly concen- 
trated on quick-yielding directly produc- 
tive activities 


4 A National Tiansport System foi 


Nepal, Report of a Mission Organized by 
the World Bank, 1965 


does not seem to affect the imple- 
mentation process and the result of 
the next 


A, plans including the fifth have 
persistently failed to fulfill their tar 
gets — a curious result especially 
since the estimated plan outlay gets 
more or less expended Even then, 
the. fault lies not necessarily with 
the possible lack of internal consis- 
tency ın the plans which could have 
assumed an over-optimistic capital 
co-efficient or misjudged some other 
parameter The problem apparently 
lies with the process of 1mplemen- 
tation where policies and program- 
mes are approved which have noth- 
ing to do with, or are contrary to, 
the planned objectives The econo- 
mic scene is replete with cases of 
new policies and major programmes 
being launched with the introduc- 
tion of each fiscal year and, indeed, 
in the mid year depending upon the 
fancy of individual ministers engag- 
ed ina game of musical chairs In 
addition, inefficiency, waste, corrup- 
tion and other malpractices in re- 
source utilization have been ram- 
pant 


It is not therefore surprising that 
one does not see any increase 1n the 
quantities produced in the aggregate 
even with the addition of physical 
inputs In agriculture, as one study 
points out, 1n the last decade 

— the use of chemical fertilisers 
quadrupled, 

— the use of improved seeds 1n- 
creased five times, 


— total agricultural loans disburs- 
ed through institutional sources 
increased more than 12 times, 


— the number of technicians work- 
ing in the Department of Agrı- 
culture increased from 1,400 to 
3,200, and 

— more than 1,50,000 thousand 
hectares of land were brought 
under irrigation 9 


The 1esult 1s that production has 
gone down in absolute terms, and 
the yield per hectare has decreased 
There is no magic in it, only 
loopholes 1n policy and holes in 
implementation The price policy 


5 Agriculture Sector in Nepal (Report 


of Phase I Study), Integrated Develop- 
ment Systems, Kathmandu, 1980 


may have driven fertiliser as well as 
the imported farm equipment (pur- 
chased from institutional loans) 
across the border to the fields in 
India The command area of 1rriga- 
tion may have no field channels 
which an individual farmer can use 
to water his fields and so on 
Besides, the technical synchroniza- 
of inputs use which is so critical 
may be missing In totality the 
technicians as well as the farmers 
might just not be motivated to 
work foi results because of institu- 
tional constraints This condition 
would in fact hold good for "other 
sectors as well In particular, the 
country's civil service has not been 
allowed to be infused with values 
and norms that contribute to the 
making of a development oriented 
administration. 


LU. the circumstances, one 
would therefore have to assume 
that planning and development 1s 
not something that 1s taken serious- 
ly by the government and this may 
be the piincipal source of the pre- 
sent economic malaise Except per- 
haps for a brief period ın the early 
1960s, planning has not met with 
genuine interest and support at the 
political level In Nepal, planning 
has nothing to do with decisions on 
the allocation of values or resources 
in the society 


For all the emphasis which nas 
been laid on the need for ‘enlisting 
popular support’ from the very first 
plan to the present era of ‘decentra- 
lization’ and ‘popular participation’, 
planning as practised in Nepal is 
not a political exercise even at the 
central level Somehow, it does not 
matter so long as the bureaucratic 
rituals of going through the motion 
of planning including the routine 
and unimaginative process of perio- 
dic evaluations which are conducted 
with a lot of ‘fanfare and little fire’ 
can substitute for political. commit- 
ment 


There ıs no other way of explain- 
ing, for example, the strange 
behaviour of the National Planning 
Commission which could go through 
the various steps of formulating the 
sixth plan and get it approved by 
the National Development Council 
while the nation itself was going 
through such monumental political 


exercises like the 1980 referendum 
and the constitutional reforms That 
a five year plan could be formulated 
and approved without let or hind- 
rance at a time when the future 
shape of the body politic was in 
question says enough about the de- 
gree of seriousness with which such 
an exercise 18 approached at the 
political level Consequently, the 
spirit of a plan ıs as easily 1gno1ed 
in implementation as the document 
is approved during formulation 


One can postulate that this 1s all 
part of the design One can always 
argue that development has not 
been a goal for Nepal's political 
elite whose vested interest can be 
threatened by a change from the 
status quo in the socio-economic 
structure If one were to assume, 
however, that Nepal’s political 
system, standing on a fragile politi- 
cal base as it does, can hope to 
claam legitimacy ultimately only 
through an improvement in the 
socio-economic wellbeing of the 
people, one would have to conclude 
that the poor record of planning 
and development 1n Nepal may be 
no more than a result of tradition 
and inertia sustained by a lack of 
serious challenge from within the 
nation, and exploitation of advanta- 
geous but transitory external flows 
such as foreign aid 


T.. presence or absence of politi- 
cal forces that bring internal pres- 
sure for breaking links with tradı- 
tion and inertia (and, of course, the 
vested interests) 1s outside the scope 
of this essay What ıs 1n reference 
here is the lack of challenge from 
the intellectuals, professionals and 
entrepreneurs to the routine of 
rituals and rhetorics on planning 
and development There may be an 
interesting relation between this be- 
haviour and what has been called 
the ‘advantages of external flows’ 
The government is of course the 
principal beneficiary of such flows 
Certain external linkages provide 
support to the government by as- 
sisting it to continue ifs apparent 
development effort without having to 
worry immediately about the gra- 
dual weakening of internal econo- 
mic factors 


As the principal element of such 
linkages, foreign aid has played an 


important role in this context In 
1980-81 alone, more than Rs 4,000 
millon was committed by Nepal’s 
multitude of donors, this amount 
was 17 per cent higher than budget- 
ed for development expenditure in 
the same year Historically, foreign 
aid has financed every year at least 
60 per cent of the development ex- 
penditure, only 60 per cent of which 
goes to capital formation Conse- 
quently, ıt ıs foreign assistance 
which among other things, has 
directly or indirectly facilitated the 
expansion of bureaucracy to which 
a majority of the educated 1s recruit- 
ted and converted into a compliant 
community The rest form various 
other beneficiary groups of real- 
estate owners, agents, brokers, con- 
tractors, researchers and consul- 
tants All in all, foreign aid around 
which ‘a complete sub-economy has 
grown up has been a good business 
for Kathmandu '$ 


od one can say that a supra- 
economy has been created on ac- 
count of foreign aid (and other 
externally propelled activities ın- 
cluding tourism and smuggling) 
The government’s plans, economic 
policies and even budgets bear little 
relevance to the nation’s economic 
reality or the needs of the people 
They are pursued with an eye on 
the aid donors on the one hand and 
the self-seeking attitudes of the rul- 
ing class on the other The potential 
opposition. fiom the professional 
and intellectual gioups could inject 
a more constructive or at least a re- 
straining influence But, there is 
either complacency or disinclination 
to rock the boat because the percei- 
ved as well as real risk for such 
groups 1s also high, being an impor- 
tant beneficiary of the existing sys- 
tem 


However, not everything with 
foreign aid 1s counter-productive 
Foreign aid has also a potential of 
being a harbinger of reforms in 
socio-economic policies which are 
considered ‘progressive’ The multi- 
lateral lending institutions which are 
not usually constrained by the need 
for following a rigid behaviour pat- 
tern or norm of ‘non-interference’ 
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as 1n the case of bilateral countries, 
do not fail to put gentle or not so 
gentle pressure on the government 
to rationalise economic policies and 
management and, in particular, 
make efforts for economic resource 
mobilisation 


The latter recommendation, if 
implemented would require, among 
other things, in a country with 
Nepal's tax structure, a gradual 
shift to direct’taxes which have the 
additional advantage of promoting 
equity in the society. In Nepal, 
again, this has worked backwards 
to the benefit of the same privileged 
groups The government has put up 
an impressive record in the rate of 
growth in domestic revenue But 
most increases have accrued from 
indirect taxes which have a special 
place ın Nepal’s revenue system and 
which have thus determined the 
values and norms governing the 
conduct of the country’s inter- 
national trade 


This 1s the second element of 
external flows or linkages which 
will be discussed next For now, it 
should be noted that 1t 1s this link- 
age which has made it possible for 
the government to continue with a 
taxation policy which has restricted, 
foi example, the collection of land 
revenue (the only tax on agri- 
cultural income and ploperty, a 
sector which contributes more than 
60 per cent of the national product 
and 90 per cent of employment) to 
the 1970 level even ten years later 
and that too in nominal terms only! 
The share of land tax in total tax 
revenue has decreased from more 
than 20 per cent of tax revenue in 
1969-70 to 4 per cent in 1980-81 
Similarly, receipts from income taX 
have gone down after peaking to a 
level of about 11 per cent of tax re- 
venue in 1977-78 to about six per 
cent three years later ? 


| ith such adverse trends in the 
sphere of airect taxes, a. respectable 
record of performance ın the 


7 Similarly, another interesting result 


of the government's interaction with 
internationallending institutions is that 
while the government yields to the pres- 
sure to curtail or abolish subsidies on rice 
consumed by the poor, subsidy on chemi- 
cal fertiliser which mainly benefits relati- 
vely large farmers at a tremendous public 
cost remains sacred and untouched 


revenue front would not have been 
possible 1f the receipts from indirect 
taxes, mainly import duty and sales 
tax, had not been increasing at an 
astounding rate This has been 
possible mainly due to duties 
collected on the increasmg volume 
of a variety of consumer imports 
from countries other than India 
Nepals much-abused liberal ım- 
ports policy, on the one hand, and 
India's control-ridden system, on 
the other, have been a boon for 
traders, mostly from India, who 
have found the long and open bor- 
der between the two countries to 
their great convenience 


1, Nepal, the gains in revenue 
provide some kind of compensation 
for the limitations ıt suffers ın 
either pursuing an independent 
trade and tariff policy or engaging 
m industrial production, with the 
handicap of a high-cost economy of 
a land-locked nation, on the one 
hand, and the adverse impact of the 
‘penetration by Indian industrial 
capitalism of the Nepalese market’ 
on the other 3 Nepal’s industry and 
genuine trade continue to suffer 
from these bottlenecks, with the 
operations of what is now widely 
called the ‘smuggling sector’ actual- 
ly reinforcing the inhibiting in- 
fluence 


For government, however, the 
magic of producing enough re- 
sources to maintain a semblance of 
internal and external financial stabi- 
lity, even while government’s waste- 
ful expenditures jncreased, produc- 
tion stagnated or retrogressed, real 
tax efforts declined and trade defi- 
cits soared, seemed to work so well 
that it has lulled some into com- 
placency and encouraged others to 
dishonest pursuits Apart from a 
whole gamut of moral and econo- 
mic considerations, there 1s danger 
that this source of revenue can dry 
up abruptly and without warning, 





8 Some ‘dependency theorists’ have 
argued that ‘The failure of Nepal to 
develop large-scale commodity production 
is 1n large part a result of the domination 
of the Nepalese economy by India in 
whose interests it 1s to maintain relatively 
stable, but undeveloped “non-capitalist 
economy" in Nepal’ See D Sheddon, P 
Blaikie and J Cameron, Peasants and 
Workers in Nepal, Vikas Publishing House 
1979, p 33 


making the domestic resource posi- 
tion really precarious for the first 
time. ^' 


Nepal’s real tax base has not 
increased much simply because the 
economy has experienced hardly 
any growth Furthermore, Nepal’s 
problem of continuing poverty 1s 
unlike that of many other develop- 
ing countries where the poor section 
of society 1s getting poorer not 
because there has not been any 
growth ın GDP but because the 
benefits of growth are reaped by the 
few rich 


In Nepal, we have had neither 
growth nor a more equitable dis- 
tribution The latter might have be- 
come a bit worse because of the way 
Kathmandu and a few other pri- 
vileged pockets have been drawing 
benefits from 'external flows' while 
much of the country remains unaf- 
fected or ın retrogression As far 
as the revenue base 1s concerned, 
there 1s some room for taxing this 
class especially since there 1s a need 
to correct the regressive deemphasi- 
zation of direct taxes as mentioned 
above Even then, it is not certain 
that the erosion in the present tax 
base that will occur once the luxury 
consumer imports are phased out 
for one reason or another, can be 
compensated fully by the increases 
in direct tax revenue from essenti- 
ally a small group of rich tax 
payers 


N epal’s problem 1s multiplied by 
the fact that while the breakthrough 
ın agriculture never seems to arrive, 
the country’s dependence on this 
sector for income and employment 
does not waver In 20 years, there 
has been little change in tne struc- 
ture of production or employment 
except for a marginal increase in 
the role of the tertiary sector By 
the turn of this century, an addi- 
tional potential work force of 55 
milhon people will be added to the 
presently unemployed and under- 
employed population, even assum- 
ing that total fertility rate will 
decline from 6 3 at present to 4 3 by 
2000 It is evident that such increa- 
ses cannot be absorbed in agrı- 
culture productively 


Without prejudice to the obvious 
need for taking appropriate meas- 


ures to uplift the miserable state of 
the agricultural sector, one would 
therefore think that greater atten- 
tion to the development of the 
manufacturing sector would be in 
order Yet, the prospect for indu- 
strialization 1s inhibited. by lumit- 
ations of resources and market 
There are countries which have 
overcome such limitations, but it 
requires a cultural and entrepreneu- 
rial tradition which puts a premium 
on man’s ingenuity and dignity and 
does not stifle but rewards individual 
initiatives. In Nepal, apart from 
the social, cultural and historical 
factors, the encouragement given to 
socially damaging but privately 
highly profitable “export import” 
activities is the principal reason why 
private enterprise and capital have 
not been attracted to a more 
demanding manufacturing sector 


Bu not all of Nepal’s problems 
are of its own making One of the 
country's biggest burdens is its 
geography The issue of transit 
right for land-locked Nepal, though 
occasionally marred by emotional 
overtones, 18 an economic one, not 
a political one Nepal's imports cost 
much more and exports become 
less competitive just on account 
oftransit related costs The delays 
have their own economic cost in 
terms of lost output or goodwill. In 
industry, as in other sectors, this 
factor has a tendency to make 
Nepal’s unit cost higher than in 
India Yet, the latter has a restric- 
tive import policy in practice so 
far as entry of Nepal's manu- 
factures into the Indian market 1s 
concerned 


The 1rony is that India's attitude 
on transit and trade vis-a-vis Nepal 
does not appear to affect the transit 
or ‘deflection’ of goods that may be 
agaist India's national interest 
which it understandably wishes to 
protect More often than not, 1t 1s 
Nepal’s much-needed imports, for 
development projects, for example, 
and exports to India or overseas 
that have to suffer for one reason 
or another One of the greatest 
hurdles for Nepal’s future develop- 
ment will disappear if India and 
Nepal could arrive at a better under- 
standing of the latter’s need for 
expeditious and assured transit 
including, where possible, develop- 


ment of river transport for mutual 
benefit 


Sunilarly, development of trade 
relations between the two countries 
which takes into account their diffe- 
rent stages of development as well 
as Nepal’s imperative need to diver- 
sify her economy could pave the way 
for a more wide-ranging collabora- 
tion between the two countries in 
industrial and other ventures The 
long history of suspicion and unpro- 
ductive debates has unfortunately 
stood in the way of such positive 
cooperation 


EN for a generally resource- 
poor country like Nepal, 1ts water 
resources are of paramount impor- 
tance Water holds the key for effec- 
tive diversification of Nepal's eco- 
nomy and constitutes an important 
source of potential export earnings 
in a country where traditional ex- 
ports have declined or ceased to 
grow Here, again, cooperation with 
India has an important bearing not 
only on Nepal’s future course of 
development but also for India’s 
own power-starved economy It 1s 
evident that Nepal which rightly or 
wrongly feels that 1t received a raw 
deal in the past ‘water-sharing’ 
agreements, 1s not likely to havea 
government with enough political 
clout or confidence to wrap up more 
comprehensive agreements with 
India on projects which are complex 
and may involve jomt ownership 
and/or operation of the river sche- 
mes with far-reaching implications 


The concept of regional coopera- 
tion may make sense from this 
practical point of view. It 1s unfortu- 
nate that an atmosphere of fear and 
suspicion exists between two close 
heighbours ,But it is the reality of 
this situation which has deprived 
both countries of the immense bene- 
fits of irrigation, electricity, flood 
control and many other activities 
which could have been made avail- 
able by now The consequence for 
Nepal 1s so aggravating that many 
bankable projects, especially irriga- 
tion schemes, cannot be started for 
lack of funds while potential donors 
shy away from a venture that may 
incur the wrath of a bigger country. 


It cannot be ruled out that such a 
tendency will only harden Nepal’s 
resolve to wait and see if its desire 


to see the evolution of a broader 
framework for the utilization of the 
region’s vast water resources can- 
not be made to materialize On the 
Other hand, if India could assume a 
more magnanimous stance to win 
Nepal’s confidence and trust, there 
is no insurmountable conflict of 
interest in this equation After all, 
Nepal’s cultivable land cannot 
reportedly use more than 20 per cent 
of the water that flows down to India 
from ifs rivers 


The failure in the production 
front has meant that Nepal, a regu- 
lar food exporter, 1s threatened 
with the prospect of having to 
import foodgrains at a time 
when the import bill for petroleum 
products is expected to consume 
100 per cent of her export earnings 
by 1985 Even now, if available food 
were to be distributed equally, 
an average Nepali would get 
only 85 per cent of the minimum 
calorie intake required Under the 
existing structure of production and 
distribution in which the over- 
crowded and under-penetrated hilly 
region 1s particularly disadvantaged, 
it 1s estimated that two-thirds of the 
rural households suffer from a short- 
age of food Incidentally, two-thirds 
oi rural working days are also spent 
in a state of underemployment In 
the face of this grim reality, the 
population appears to be growing 
at an annual rate of 26 per cent, 
surpassing the most pessimistic pro- 
Jections 


1. repercussion of these twin 
developments 1s felt in the manage- 
ment of the country's eco-systems 
which are under serious «strain. due 
to large-scale deforestation for fuel 
and additional land, as well as the 
heavy soil erosion it has precipitat- 
ed It is estimated that between 
1975 and 1980 orly, land under 
forests decreased fro n 34 per cent 
to 29 per cent of the country's total 
area while that under agriculture 
increased from 16 5 per cent to over 
22 per cent? This means that an 
additional 8 lakh hectares of land 
was brought under the plough in 
five years Yet, we saw what has 
happened to agricultural production 
and productivity 
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It is the various implications and 
ramifications of this phenomenon 
which render the future economic 
outlook so bleak in Nepal To top 
itall the government's history of 
adhocism 1n economic policies. and 
short-sighted 1mprovisations 1n eco- 
nomic management may now tell 
upon its ability to maintain the 
facade of internal and external sta- 
bility and limit the availability of 
domestic finance to an extremely 
inadequate level — even if foreign 
resources maintain their current 
rate of growth 


I, is unlikely that the situation 
can be corrected by tinkering with 
certain elements of the system or by 
seeking purely technical solutions to 
complex problems First and fore- 
most, there 1s need for regenerating 
an atmosphere of hope and con- 
fidence in the masses as wellas the 
intelligentsia, both of whom are 
currently seized by growing dis- 
satisfaction bordering on despair 
Then there is the issue of political 
will and commitment which should 
manifest itself in more concrete 
terms demonstrating a sense of the 
nation’s destiny and vision of the 
future This will allow, among other 
things, a soul-searching analysis of 
Nepal’s development objectives and 
the relevance of the basic planning 
model which has been in use with- 
out efiect and, yet, without any 
change except for cosmetic applica- 
tions of waatever conceptual voca- 
bulory and categories are in. vogue 
at the time of a given exercise 


Af these pre-conditions were avail- 
able, a technical solution to Nepal's 
economic problems may lie in a 
strategy which, apart from revamp- 
ing the policies and programmes in 
the agricultural sector and correct- 
ing various other ‘anomalies and 1r- 
regularities’ which as Prime Minister 
Thapa has recently acknowledged 
exist 1n the economy, makes an ear- 
nest effort towards gradual diversifi- 
cation of the economy For the 
latter, India's cooperation 1s essen- 
tial and one can hazard a guess 
that ıf Nepal's economic, environ- 
mental and, indeed, socio-political 
stability is of interest to India's 
enlightened leadership, a more real- 
istic and reasonable posture vis-a- 
vis its small neighbour may materi- 
alize, after all 
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NEPAL had a long tradition of 
indigenous education and culture 
which was highly developed by the 
6th century AD, but which, how- 
ever, came to an end in 1768 with 
the fall of the Malla dynasty Bet- 
ween 1768 and 1951 there was total 
neglect and often strong official 
opposition to educating the general 
mass However, the Ranas in the 
beginning of the twentieth century 
established two forms of education 
in Kathmandu which were provided 
free on the one hand but to a lmi- 
ted number of persons on the other. 
Sanskrit education, up to the 
Acharya level (master’s degree), 
affiliated with Banaras Sanskrit Uni- 
versity was given to Brahmin child- 
ren from various parts of the 
country by providing free lodging 
and boarding facilities at Tin Dhara 
Paksala The products of this system 
who onginall came from a lower 
middle class background, later in 
1948 1gnited the first sparks of revo- 
lution with their campaign ‘Jayatu 
Sanskritam’ (let the indigenous cul- 
ture strive and develop) 


Western type education, up to the 
Bachelor’s level, affiliated formerly 
with Calcutta University and later 
with Patna University, was very 
much restricted to Kathmandu resi- 
dents, implying that ‘modern’ edu- 
cation was meant only for the 
childien of the privileged who gene- 
rally had connections with the rul 
ing circle As the education was 
free, a few commoners from outside 
Kathmandu managed to go through 
this system Some people in the 
countryside sent their children to 
Banaras where they underwent 
either Sanskrit or western education 
which was 1n practice in India 


The products of Banaras educa- 
tion together with those of Sanskrit 
education at home played a signifi- 
cant role 1n ousting the Ranas from 
power in 1951 The products of 
Kathmandu's western education be- 
came the policy-makers, adminis- 
trators and technicians pre-and post 
1951 Nepal The Ranas made Char 
Pass an essential requirement (profi- 
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ciency in the 3R’s and recognition 
of the legal codes and procedures) 
for citizens to enter civil and judi- 
cial services Ex-servicemen from the 
British Gurkha Rifles, who attained 
a certain degree of literacy, were 
also to become agents of change and 
educational development in the far 
corners of Nepal 


From 1951 to 1970, people were 
to open schools all over the country 
Rural communities showed pride in 
building schools with or without 
government help The Nepalis at 
this time, intent on modernization 
and development, took to expanding 
the westein type of education by 
adopting Indian models which, in 
fact, were an outdated legacy of 
British colonial days Ironically, 
British colonial education spread 
massively info Nepal after the 
British themselves had left South 
Asia Students who performed well 
were awarded scholarships for edu- 
cation abroad. However, those 
trained abroad could not easily be 
absorbed by the job market Many 
remained under-employed and some 
emigrated abroad The educated 
youth were disappointed when they 
could not obtain the white collar 
jobs they wanted nor go back to 
where they belonged — the rural 
areas where their parents still work- 
ed in small subsistence farms (As 
in many countries struggling to 
develop, Nepali schools which 
drew revenues and labour from all 
sectors of the population could 
guarantee white collar employment 
only to a few ) 


In view of the growing economic, 
social and political problems, 1970 
was just about the time to raise 
questions about the usefulness of 
the education given during the fifties 
and the sixties A National Educa- 
tion System Plan (1971-76) came 
into being which can only be under- 
stood 1n the context of the prevail- 
Ing socio-economic, cultural and 
political norms of Nepal society 


Before 1951, people had no con- 
tact with the State except while dis- 


posing of the issues of property 
rights: paying taxes and settling dis- 
putes They expected no service 
from the State, only exploitation by 
its agents Almost 99 per cent of the 
population lived in 1solated commu- 
nities on subsistence agricultural 
activities, with no outside commu- 
nication Probably, the significant 
contribution of the revolution of 
1951 was in widening the world of 
the Nepali and as the door open- 
ed to all, the values and problems 
of the outside world, international 
norms and indicators alike, began 
to apply to Nepali society 


Nas 94 per cent of the 14 18 
million growing at a rate of 21 per 
cent per year still live 1n scattered 
villages with limited communication 
between the country's multiple 
ethnic groups and with even less 
external contact! Although Nepali 
1s the national and official language 
and also the medium of instruction 
in schools, as well as the medium 
of communication between ethnic 
groups, it 1s also a second language 
for nearly half of the nation’s popu- 
lation Government and its related 
agencies are the main employers of 
the counti y's educated As most of 
these Opportunities exist in Kath- 
mandu valley to which sixty pei 
cent of the country's graduates, 
comprising 096 per cent of the 
total population, belong, it 1s not 
surprising that they, a mere 5 per 
cent of the total population, are 
excessively favoured by govern- 
ment ? 


The majority of civil servants, 
school and university teachers 
doctors, engineers and lawyers fall 
in the lower-middle or lower income 
class Unless they work extra hours 
or engage 1n some kind of bribery 
or corruption or have some other 
form of extra income, they are 
hardly able to maintain their white 
collar life-style No significant indi- 
genous industry has yet emerged 
and the industrial labour force 1s 
miniscule The government know- 
ingly or unknowingly supports 1ll1- 
cit trade amounting to millions of 
dollars as well as indiscriminate 
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formed employing a group 


import of foreign commodities dis- 
couraging industrial development at 
home 


Of the 94 per cent rural popula- 
tion, 68 5 per cent of the house- 
holds altogether hold 10 5 per cent 
of the total cultivable land, while 
59 5 per cent of it 1s held by 9 8 per 
cent of the households made up of 
wealthy farmers and the landed 
gentry ? The worsening plight of 
the rural poor has forced them to 
carry out deforestation 1n the hills 
as well as in the tarai jungles, 
serious erosion problems have 
resulted causing the drying up of 
springs, loss of productivity of the 
land and, eventually, desertifica- 
tion 


The Nepal: experienced only a 
decade of open political parties and 
the coup d’etat of 1960 brought 
an end to both the legalized party 
system as well as the 18 month old 
parliamentary democracy which 
emerged out of the 1959 general 
election held through adult fran- 
chise The sixties and the seventies 
were marked by both peaceful and 
armed struggles by the pro-party 
people to reinstate parliamentary 
democracy on the one hand, while 
anti-party people were busy trying 
to keep the partyless Panchayati 
rule, on the other 


Then came the 1980 referendum 
in which the Panchayat system 
barely managed to survive This 
was followed by constitutional re- 
forms and the general election 
However, there remain a growing 
opposition force and intellectuals 
who have chosen to stand outside 
the governing apparatus The frust- 
ration and anger of Nepali youth 
as demonstrated in 1979 has also 
not been quelled 


The National Education System 
Plan (NESP), commonly called the 
new education, was not the first 
attempt in Nepal at a systematic 
approach to education development 
As early, as 1953, the Nepal Edu- 
cation Planning Commission was 
of 
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Nepal: educators and  intellec- 
tuals. The Commission submitted a 
report in March 1955 with a series 
of recommendations that would 
serve as a basis for a systematic 
approach. Some of these recom- 
mendations were seriously taken 
while others were neglected. 


I n view of the enormous changes 
taking place in Nepal with respect 
to new problems and aspirations 
and 1n relation to the new available 
technologies of education, 1970 was 
just about the ripe time when 
another attempt for educational 
planning was needed A committee 
of intellectuals and educators, 
including a few members of the 
1953 Education Planning Commis- 
sion, was formed to study the situ- 
ation Possibly due to internal dis- 
agreements, the committee was 
controlled by a core group which 
excluded the older members This 
core body was responsible for plan- 
ning the NESP document and order- 
ing its implementation As ‘the plan 
was prepared by command of His 
Majesty King Mahendra Bir Bikram 
Shah Dev in consonance with the 
requirements of the partyless demo- 
cratic Panchayat polity and planned 
national re-construction,'4 it re- 
ceived top priority in immediate 
implementation and was first experi- 
mented in Kaski and  Chitawan 
districts and covered the entire 
country by 1976 


The plan defined the objective 
of national education “to pro- 
duce citizens who, with full faith 
in the country and the Crown, 
will conduct themselves in accor- 
dance with the Panchayat system 
and to meet the manpower re- 
quirements of the development 
through the spread of scientific 
and technical education’ 9 


Primary education was reduced 
from five grades to three grades 
(6-8-year-olds) and aimed at bring- 
ing about literacy and dissemmating 
information about the king and the 
country, the achievements were to 
be measured by the district level ex- 
amination Lower secondary edu- 
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cation, extending from grade 4 to 7, 
assumed that children in this age 
group were at the stage of charac- 
ter-building, for inculcating a spirit 
of loyality to the king and the 
country and inducing a sense of dis- 
cipline and responsibility Pre-voca- 
tional training was to be introduced 
to teach children a respect for 
habits of labour Performance 
would be measured 1n a zonal ex- 
amination 


A careful study of the above 
objectives suggests that the archi- 
tects of the NESP confused educa- 
tion objectives with. those of prose- 
lytisation Chanting in chorus or 
memorization of verses about the 
king and the country can make lit- 
tle sense to the minds of children, 
leave alone jnculcate a spirit of 
loyalty towards them More impor- 
tantly, the scheme has neglected the 
children’s stage of cognitive deve- 
lopment which should be serving as 
the basis for education planning 
The NESP objectives appear to be 
suitable in the political education 
of adult Panchayat workers In view 
of the qualification and training of 
the teachers for primary and lower- 
secondary education, it ıs doubtful 
that the trainers themselves fully 
understood the role of the Crown in 
the process of national integra- 
tion and democratization It is also 
doubtful that the district and the 
zonal levels of standardized exami- 
nations would measure children's 
achievement accurately 


High schools were made to give 
20 per cent weightage to vocational 
education whereas the curriculum 
of vocational secondary schools 
gave 30 to 40 per cent To make 
education. work-oriented the above 
idea was sound However, the 
NESP failed to consider 


a. the purpose of general educa- 
tion at the secondary level, 


b the strong bias against the 
productive force that has ex- 
isted among intellectuals who 
come mainly from urban 
and rural privileged groups 
Schools 1n Nepal, whether free 
or not, have mostly accommo- 
dated the children of privileg- 
ed groups who have little res- 
pect for labour, 


c lack of means and methods 
necessary to carry out the vo- 
cational education on the mas- 
sive scale the NESP had en- 
visioned Vocational subjects 
were allotted to schools on an 
ad hoc basis Little thought 
was given to whether the voc- 
ational subject was suitable to 
the environment and produc- 
tive means of a given commu- 
nity Children were often 
forced to take up a certain 
vocational subject regardless 
of his/her interest ın ıt Mate- 
rials and methods were typi- 
cally 1nadequate, resulting 1n 
teaching that was  overtly 
theoretical, 


d The opportunities for gradua- 
tes of vocational schools was 
not clearly defined Asa result, 
high school graduates were 
neither fit for employment in 
the market nor for higher 
studies at the university. level 
With continuing bias in the 
society in favour of higher 
education, graduates of voca- 
tional schools were drawn to 
it and to the job market, that 
too if they were qualified for 
the job or there was employ- 
ment easily available in their 
respective areas In spite of the 
rhetoric against elitism and 
the advocacy of implementing 
the NESP with an iron fist, 
little was done to remedy this 
situation, 


e Innovation can neither occur 
on the whims of a few people 
behind desks in the offices in 
Kathmandu nor can it be 
achieved so easily on a massive 
scale The importance of peo- 
ple’s participation at the grass- 
root level in assessing their 
own needs and problems was 
not given due consideration 
in the design and implementa- 
tion of the programme 


T. result a total failure 1n the 
vocationalization of education. A 
vast amount of national resource 
invested 1n this venture was wasted. 
This 1dea itself 15 now scrapped and 
the country 1s again looking to new 
innovation in secondary education 


Higher educational institutions 
were all brought under one adminis- 


trative umbrella of the Tribhuvan 
University Centralized administra- 
tion has been one side of the coin 
whereas decentralization in the form 
of separate institutions for specific 
areas of studies and locating a few 
such institutions, as the ones for 
forestry and agriculture and animal 
husbandry, outside of Kathmandu 
valley, has been the other On the 
whole, control of the university 
apparatus lies in Kathmandu, often 
with its residents, who see the uni- 
versity as an alternative to govern- 
ment bureaucracy in providing 
white collar jobs for citizens with 
advanced degrees and diplomas The 
purpose of higher education to meet 
the development needs of the nation 
as a whole is not again fully defined 
The higher institutions of learning 
are simply reduced to factories pro- 
ducing graduates 


The centrahzed approach seems 
to have been justified on the 
grounds that ıt would result in the 
equalization of inputs (teachers, 
materials, etc ) n various campuses 
This, however, could not take into 
consideration the fact that 1t would 
hinder innovation and people's 
participation at the local level The 
consequence has been an acute stage 
of alienation between educational 
means and methods and the general 
population 


| is no attempt whatsoever 
to make higher institutions of learn- 
ing relevant to the development 
needs of the region where they are 
located Even if they were, one 
wonders if they would not further 
exacerbate tremendous inequalities 
in the nation as expressed by the ex- 
isting pattern of opportunities of 
secondary and higher educational 
facilities over 71 per cent of higher 
educational] facilities enrolmentwise 
exists in the Central Development 
Region (CDR) as compared to only 
3 per cent in the Far Western Deve- 
lopment Region (FWDR)® The 
statistics shows that in 1979, 155 
and 43 3 per cent of the candidates 
appearing in the School Leaving 
Certificate Examination (SLC) 
originated from Kathmandu district 
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and CDR respectively, whereas only 
9 per cent were from FWDR 7 


P rovisions were made for perio- 
dic supervision of schools and class 
room teaching as well as the dele- 
gation of responsibilities to teachers 
for internal assessment of students’ 
achievement This, too, remained 
an excellent idea The majority of 
the District Education. Officers 
(DEOs) did not qualify for their 
Job Former bureaucrats or teachers 
were appointed as DEOs with. only 
a week's training In many instances 
they wrote reports based upon 
second hand information provided 
to them by teachers or their asso- 
ciates Often the data 1eported were 
imaginary, for the district officials 
had no time 01 motivation to visit 
schools in the remote parts 


Teachers in many instances were 
victimized by some corrupt DEOs 
and had to bribe the officer so as to 
retain their positions Many 
teachers were forced to mark pass 
or give higher points to some stu- 
dents who would physically intimi- 
date teachers or have. telephone 
calls made from higher authorities. 
The assessment scheme was also in 
conflict with the interest of teachers 
and staff in the university's central 
bureaucracy in. Kathmandu whose 
earnings from correcting and pro- 
cessing examination papers were 
jeopardized It seems as if the 
architects of the NESP could not 
take into account the abuse of 
power that ıs commonplace in 
Nepali society which could have 
immense impact on the internal 
assessment scheme. 


In fact, the abuse of authority was 
reflected in the original planning of 
the NESP. The draft document was 
first distributed to intellectuals and 
educators, including the teachers of 
various colleges of the university, 
for their group opinions It was 
quite clear then that 1t was just an 
act of formality expressed by the 
concerned authorities toward the 
intellectual. community for, it was 
reported, that before their opinion 
reached the  secretariat of the 
National Education Committee the 
plan had already been passed by the 
Rastriya Panchayat The national 
assembly and the blue book of the 
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NÉSP then was transformed into 
the Bible and the Koran of contem- 
porary Nepal 


Some Nepal: intellectuals were 
quick to notice the unusual tendency 
which appeared ın the NESP’s 
planning Shaha described the 
whole affair as* the professed use 
of the new system of education as a 
channel for natioaal indoctrination 
on the *Panchayatu' culture, what- 
ever that may mean, may prove to 
be anti-educational and may res- 
trict the scope for the freedom and 
growth of the human mind and 
intellect, with disastrous conse- 
quences for the future '8 


The NESP was made to work on 
such a fragile base of terror that a 
crowd of angry students fighting 
against the government sponsored 
body of repiession called Rastrabadi 
Vidyarthi Mandal could shake the 
very foundation of the system The 
National Development — Service 
(NDS) for the university students 
was one of the best schemes the 
NESP had included in its program- 
me However, this was cancelled 
with no explanation in 1979 Pro- 
bably, the Panchayati government 
was too timid to have young intel- 
lectuals in the rural areas for it 
feared that their very presence in 
the countryside would seriously jeo- 
pardize its authority, 1ts manipula- 
tion and misappropriation of public 
funds and resources, and any chance 
of a Panchayat victory in the forth- 
coming referendum 


| | hatever the problems asso- 
ciated with the NESP, looking at it 
positively, 1t was by and large an 
attempt to take a systematic 
approach to educational develop- 
ment It was not without merit up- 
grading the status of teachers, 
systematic evaluation scheme of 
student leaining, attempt at a 
national curriculum, free distribu- 
tion of text books for primary 
School children, opening of schools 
in remote areas through NDS 
schemes, etc [ts contribution would 
have been significant if the archi- 
tects of the NESP had seriously 
faced the challenge of making their 
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project work Unfortunately, they 
used it as a springboard for their 
personal promotion Their success- 
ors either could not grasp the spirit 
of the founders or were simply 
interested in changes for their own 
convenience 


For example, instead of asking 
why the internal assessment scheme 
could not work and looking for 
ways to make it work through some 
careful changes, they took the easy 
route out, avoid it by scrapping it 
completely Same was true of the 
semester system as well as other 
elements of the plan Changes are 
being made, one after another, in 
such a manner that almost every- 
one in fhe country, educator and 
layman alike, 15 now confused over 


Who education 1s for? 
What education 1s for? 
What the nature of education ts? 


and how education should be 


organised? 


A glimpse at the nation as a 
whole suggests that one institution 
after another is falling apart and 
that education 1s no exception To 
analyze the underlying causes of 
this worsening situation, one could 
draw a series of following hypo- 
theses 


| There 1s a deliberate and will- 
ful attempt by certain forces to drag 
the Nepalis toa point of national 
disintegration, 


2 The personalities occupying 


the higher seats of the national 


polity are incompetent to manage 
the nation’s affairs, 


3 The political and bureaucratic 
structure of the nation 1s such that 
even the competent personalities 
are also forced to 1mpotency 


IJ problems faced by the plan- 
ners of education ten years ago 
were very much the same Many 
crucial studies including mid-term 
and full-term evaluations of the 
NESP have been carried out by 
many organisations, including the 
National Education Committee and 
at very high cost Many of these 
reports state findings that are as 
critical as they are useful. How- 
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ever, the reports more often than 
not gather dust on library shelves 
while the planners find little time or 
energy to read them As a result, 
even after ten years of experience 
with the NESP, the changes taking 
place in the education system have 
been made on the basis of ad hoc 
decisions, and often they are carried 
out at the convenience of impor- 
tant personalities This has created 
tremendous wastage in education 
investment to the oder of 30 to 50 
per cent® and a conspicuous lack of 
proper direction 


Es new approach has not yet 
made any significant reduction 1n 
the dominance of Kathmandu over 
the countryside There is still 
tremendous inequality and dis- 
equilibria existing between terri- 
torial zones in the form of funding 
(government's grant-in aid), stu- 
dent-teacher ratio, percentage of 
trained teachers, opportunity for 
quality and higher education, for- 
mal vs non-formal education, lite- 
racy rate, caste ethnic and male- 
female ratios 1n. enrolments, etc 


The statistics are staggering in 
university education, the residents 
of Bagmati zone absorb 35 per cent 
of the total opportunities at the 
certificate (Intermediate) level, 
whereas those of Karnali zone ab- 
sorb only 002 per cent This is 
probably why the officials from the 
central government visiting the 
Karnali zone are taken as invading 
Gorkhalis. Of the education budget 
(of 1980/1981) of Rs 421,626,000,00 
(Rs 1275: US $ 1 00), more than 
99 per cent of 1t 1s spent on formal 
education and its support-means, 
including administration. Of the 
school budget in 1979, the entire 
country spent 35 6 per cent on sec- 
ondary education while the district 
of Kathmandu at the same time 
spent 632 per cent?0 These facts 
show that Kathmandu residents have 
much greater opportunities not only 
in higher education but also in sec- 
ondary and primary education. The 
literacy rate in Kathmandu district 
ın 1971 was 38 3 per cent, while in 
Bajura it was only 41 
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'The affairs of some 15,000 schools 
and about 45,000 teachers go 
through one or two joint secretaries 
of the Ministiy of Education On 
the one hand, there are far too many 
people in the bureaucracy creating 
congestion and inefficiency while, on 
the other, files lie untouched. 
Administrators avoid opening a. file 
for whosoever opens it 1s held res- 
ponsible if anything goes wrong 
with the matter contained therein 
The well known ‘Carpet Scandal’, 
involving top bureaucrats and policy 
makers, started off as a thunderous 
roar and, after two years of investi- 
gation and court trials, has dis- 
appeared as if it were a crystal of 
salt in water. Innocent people were 
disgraced and those acquitted were 
not even offered apologies No con- 
vincing explanation was ever pro- 
vided either for the case’s origin or 


‘for its end 


The dismayed and terrified 
bureaucrats cannot act upon any- 
thing with courage The result 1s 
that nobody wants to take the slight- 
est risk and bureaucracy 1s now like 
a clogged up pipe which cannot 
allow the flow of water This author 
is aware of at least one project 
document involving international 
participation of millions of US dol- 
lars, taking such a circular path, 
pending decision for the last two 
years Decisions that could be made 
at the secretary level a few years 
back can only be made now at the 
cabinet level 


| is a tendency among senior 
bureaucrats to look beyond the 
country and this does not give them 
time to look into the country The 
very nature of the origin of top 
bureaucrats from the urban and 
rural elite. class. makes them give 
minimum attention to the needs of 
the poorer section of the population 
With regard to the cost of living, 
their salaries are a bare minimum, 
and the allure of foreign. commodi- 
ties in the Kathmandu market forces 
them to find a secondary source of 
income For senior staff, official 
visits abroad pay well and they are 
constantly scrounging for them It 
would not be surprising to find that 
more than 50 per cent of the over- 
seas visits by the personnel of the 
Ministry of Education have no rele- 
vance to their work in the country. 


Elite schools run by foreign mis- 
sionaries were taken over by the 
goveinment so as to bring about 
uniformity But as soon as the 
NESP got off the ground, neo-elite 
schools in Kathmandu started emer- 
ging for the privileged. children 
Even those henchmen of the NESP 
in the ruling circle sent their children 
to such schools in Kathmandu or to 
India, implying that the NESP's 
education was only for underprivi- 
leged children This phenomenon, 
which first started at pre-primary 
education, has now caught up with 
secondary and, to some extent, 
higher education as well As a result, 
tremendous capital flows to India. 


N oos this, the authorities 
began to give licences to private 
schools This resulted in a swarm of 
so-called English medium schools in 
Kathmandu and other urban aieas 
of the county The teachers, un- 
trained and unqualitied for such 
schools, have begun to echo the 
sounds made in the elite schools of 
India Basically commeicial ventures 
exploiting the anxiety of the middle 
class and lower middle class parents, 
the neo elite schools use higher level 
1mported texts for lower level grades 
with no regard to children's cognitive 
development Children are taught to 
utter a few English words which 
never fails to impress parents Mean- 
while, the elites, having submitted 
their own children to  neo-elite 
schools have neither the time nor 
the motivation to think about the 
NESP which now has under its fold 
only the children of the underprivi- 
leged and those in 1u1al areas 


Repetition and dropout rates aie 
high particularly in rural schools 
Official statistics show that children 
attending primary school are in the 
age of less than six yeais to more 
than 12 years Only 55 49 per cent 
of them 1n 1978 belonged to the age 
group of 6 to 8". Irrespective of the 
age of children, the total enrolment 
in primary schools 1s 86 6 per cent 
of the nation's primary age group 
of 6 to 8 Such an enrolment also 
varies widely within the nation as it 
is only 34 l per cent for Doti and 
184 4 per cent for Kaski#* A simple 
calculation on the above data shows 
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that only 48 per cent of the 6-8 age 
group children are in the school 
system as indicated by the enrolment 
statistics 


The authorities however tend to 
distort this fact as they often claim 
that they have achieved near 90 per 
cent enrolment. Considering the 
wastage due to repeater and dro- 
pouts (40 and 30 per cent respecti- 
vely at grade one alone) the achieve- 
ment as expressed above 1s far below 
the target set by the NESP of pro- 
viding primary education to 64 per 
cent of the children of the age group 
6-8 by 1976 ?? Primary education 1s 
again being expanded to five grades 
The problems. of grade I to III 
were mostly due to difficulties faced 
by children, who on completing the 
IIIrd grade had either to terminate 
their education or walk 2 to 3 hours 
to attend a school 1n another village 
or leave home for elsewhere to 
attend lower secondary school The 
problem was particularly acute in 
the countryside where villages were 
scattered and separated by moun- 
tains, hills, rivers and jungles. The 
problem was anticipated ın the rural 
areas 1n 1970-71 when people there 
heard of the NESP's grade I to III 
primary education scheme Having 
no chance to express their anxiety, 
the problem remained undiscussed 
for a decade until the planners in 
Kathmandu realized it and decided 
to switch back and prolong primary 
education to grade V 


H this may not be easy as 
primary schools built during the 
decade can accommodate only grade 
I to III Besides, the practice of 
leaving the construction of schools 
to local people seems quite 1mpracti- 
cal as they are already over-taxed 
and have no knowledge of construct- 
ing educational buildings The 
Ministry of Education has not been 
able to provide even a suitable design 
for primary school buildings The 
shortage of adequate trained teach- 
ers (at present only 37 per cent pri- 
mary, I-III, school teachers and 39 
per cent of the lower secondary ones, 
IV-VII, are trained), and of text- 
books and other teaching materials 
are problems among others which 
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must be dealt with to allow imple- 
mentation of the plan Otherwise 
there will be a tremendous negative 
Impact on the quality of education 


lu has been a serious lack of 
trained teachers for secondary 
schools especially 1n science, mathe- 
matics and vocational education 
The existing number of science tea- 
chers can satisfy the need of 10 per 
cent of the students and about 90 
per cent of the schools cannot pro- 
vide any science teaching facilities.14 
Besides, the available teachers are 
either untrained or not adequately 
trained. In the name of quality, 
Science education lessons from the 
previous Intermediate of Science 
course were translated into Nepali 
and taught at the high school level 
Almost every science lesson in the 
existing curriculum demands experi- 
mentation and demonstration but 
due to lack of qualified and moti- 
vated teachers and adequale physical 
facilities, materials provided to the 
schools have not been used. As a 
result, memorization for and cheat- 
ing in examinations are common 
practices 


Schools in Kathmandu and other 
easily accessible areas have science 
and mathematics teachers while the 
children in the rural areas are less 
fortunate but must go through the 
same national examination and thus 
suffer unfair treatment Consequent- 
ly, SLC graduates from the rural 
areas have less opportunity to go in 
for university education in the areas 
of science and technical subjects. 
The National Education Committee 
having scrapped the NESP’s pro- 
gramme for secondary education 1s 
now proposing new types of schools 
at this level which will be imple- 
mented immediately. These hybrids 
of the pre and post NESP general 
high schools are classified ın three 
categories The first will not be able 
to provide any science studies and 
its SLC graduates will not be per- 
mitted to join any science or tech- 
nical studies at the university level. 
The graduates of the second cate- 
gory schools will have the option 
to take up biological science studies 
only, whereas the ones from the 
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third category would have all the 
options open to them, including 
physical and biological science and 
technical education This scheme 
sounds logical in view of the lack 
of science and mathematics teachers. 
However, from the view pont of 
equalization of educational oppor- 
tunities to all regions in the coun- 
try, as well as from that of provid- 
ing the basic concepts of science to 
all children, the scheme seems 
totally impractical 


A three-year programme in teach- 
ing vocational skills with possible 
One-year internship has been pro- 
posed to replace the NESP’s voca- 
tional high school education With 
foreign donations, so far only five 
such trade schools are being built 1n 
the country It:s not clear as yet 
whether they will provide non- 
formal education to build skills for 
the job market or be linked with 
formal education, allowing brighter 
students from these schools to go 
on for technical education at the 
university level In either case, 1t 15 
difficult to say whether graduates 
of trade schools with the attraction 
of and access to white collar em- 
ployment through non-science or 
non-technical'studies would remain 
in the blue collar job market oi be 
tempted to sit in an office. 


s 


A echnical and medical education 
ıs most sought after and admission 
1s extremely competitive With the 
emergence of the NESP, the majo- 
rity of the competent candidates 
went into these fields Later, when 
they received certificate-level educa- 
tion, only a minority of graduates 
could go abroad for higher educa- 
tion While others entered the job 
market As little upward mobility 
exists in the technical services for 
someone starting as an Overseer, a 
mechanic, an electrician or a junior 
agricultural technician at the non- 
gazetted level, resulting in life-long 
service without promotion, these 
students find themselves at a dis- 
advantage when compared to their 
counterparts with a non-technical 
education. 

Many such overseers begin to 
take night classes in public adminis- 
tration or the humanities and social 
sciences, and to appear privately in 
university examinations. Many 
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lower level technicians also, rather 
than remaining 1n. the rural areas, 
use whatever influence they can 
muster to get posted in Kathmandu 
so as to pursue such studies pri- 
vately This situation has threatened 
the very cause of technical educa- 
tion at the certificate level while at 
the same time promoting the pro- 
duction of third. rate graduates in 
the humanities and social sciences. 


Meanwhile, graduates 1n technical 
fields who went abroad for higher 
studies found themselves ill-prepar- 
ed in science and mathematics As 
a result, the scholarship donor 
countries began to turn down such 
candidates in favour of those with 
Intermediate Science certificates 
Moreover, graduates of the certifi- 
cate level technical education could 
not compete with those having a 
Diploma im engineering (3 year 
course) from India in the job mar- 
ket The demerits seriously under- 
mined the value of the certificate 
level technical education as conceiv- 
ed by the NESP This phenomenon 
has again caused a reversal ın 
higher education — the highest 
priority being given to studying 
science and miathematics Existing 
facilities are not adequate to meet 
this demand. 


S ince last year, colleges (camp- 
uses) have been permitted on private 
initiative for the humanities and so- 
cial sciences and that only at certifi- 
cate (I A ) level There are now some 
three dozen private campuses in the 
country very much controlled by 
the local administrators, since the 
university was not motivated to en- 
courage them in any way Neither 
government nor the university con- 
tributed funds or manpower to run 
these campuses The few that were 
more imaginative in defining the 
role of institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the context of rural Nepal 
have been much harassed by local 
authorities This has created a cli- 
mate of distrust between the 
government and the people The in- 
tention in allowing these campuses 
to open ıs not very clear It may 
have been to lessen government’s 
economic burden or meet the grow- 
ing demand of students for univer- 
sity admission or to just let SLC 
graduates in the countryside remam 
absorbed in their third rate educa- 


tion so as not to burden the better 
opportunities available in Kath- 
mandu valley. 


I. Institute of Education (IOE) 
in Kathmandu along with its vari- 
ous campuses around the country 1s 
involved in providing teacher edu- 
cation (both m-service and pre-ser- 
vice training) An overview of the 
situation shows that the percentages 
of trained teachers in the primary, 
lower secondary and secondary 
schools are 37 1, 39 and 63 respec- 
tively. Short in-service traming pro- 
grammes are rare Neither have the 
existing training programmes been 
able to prepare teachers for the 
diverse educational conditions exist- 
ing in the country, nor are the 
teacher-training curricula consistent 
with the school curricula. Although 
49 per cent of children have a 
mother tongue other than Nepali, 
no programme exists to train 
teachers to teach Nepali as a 
second language It is reported 
that the science teacher education 
as provided by the IOE is not ade- 
quate — it does not provide a strong 
ground in science and mathematics 
and it uses out-of-date methods The 
IOE desperately needs to develop a 
good rapport with the Institute of 
Science (IOS) 1n training teachers in 
science and mathematics 


The Curriculum Development 
Centre (CDC) under the Ministry 
of Education is engaged in curri- 
culum planning and development 
while the Janak Educational Mate- 
ral Centre prints textbooks which 
are then distributed by the Saba 
Cooperative. Curriculum experts 
rarely test the materials before they 
get printed and distributed to 
schools The existing curriculum has 
very little reference to the needs of 
rural development ‘Little attention 
is paid to making use of inexpensive, 
locally available teaching materials 
with respect to both teacher educa- 
tion and curriculum development. 
On the one hand, there is great diffi- 
culty in supplying secondary and 
lower secondary textbooks to 
schools 1n rural areas, on the other, 
60-70 per cent of the existing budget 
1s allotted for free primary textbook 
distribution. 


Before 1971, except for a few 
government-run schools and col- 
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leges, most educational institutions 
were started and run by private 
individuals and communities Indivi- 
duals were in the committees be- 
cause they were interested in work- 
ing voluntarily and also because 
they were trusted by the people. 
After the NESP takeover, all these 
committees were either dissolved or 
reduced to local coordination com- 
mittees which, 1n effect, made them 
silent observers Members in the 
managing committees were replaced 
by political nominees of those 
pseudo-representatives selected by a 
high power political body called the 
Back to Village National Campaign 
Although this campaign was serap- 
ped in 1979, its appointees are still 
holding their respective positions 
at all levels of the Panchayat, except 
the National Panchayat. Now, when 
the schools are thrown back to the 
new local committees, undue influ- 
ence from the local, district and 
new national representatives as well 
as ministers ıs being strongly felt 
Considering the marginal popularity 
of the new representatives, 1t appears 
doubtful that these new committees 
will be able to manage the schools 
or mobilize people's cooperation 


E.. assuming a 100 per cent 
success of the NESP in meeting the 
target and achieving its objectives, 
one can calculate that at least 36 
per cent of the 6 8-year-old children 
would not see a primary classroom; 
36 per cent who had the privilege 
of attending primary school had to 
terminate their education at the age 
of 8, and a further 20 per cent at 
the age of 1215 Without’ consider- 
ing the wastage that occurred in the 
process, the NESP has failed to 
provide any substantial alternative 
method or means of education to 
underprivileged children, youth and. 
adults It has virtually disregarded 
the value and use of non-formal 
education by expending almost all 
efforts and resources on formal 
education. The implication 1s obvi- 
ous that only formal education has 
the right answers to the problems 
of illiteracy and underdevelopment. 


The budget allocated for adult 
education in 1973/74 and 1980/81 


15 Nationa] Education System Plan 
for 1971-76 Ministry of Education, 
Kathmandu, 1971 


has been 1 1 and 073 per cent res- 
pectively of the total education 
budget whereas that for higher edu- 
cation has been 29 2 and 35 63 per 
cent respectively 16 For primary 
education (grade I — IHI) aimed at 
developing literacy skills at the same 
time, the allocation has been 20 19 
and 27 10 per cent respectively 


Bua education and non-formal 
education are now taken care of by 
a small cell within the Ministry of 
Education often headed by a career 
bureaucrat with little understanding 
of the problem of illiteracy and its 
impact on the country's under- 
development As this problem can 
not be tackled by formal education 
alone, greater attention to non- 
formal education by the government 
is warranted A few pilot schemes 
on functional adult literacy pro- 
grammes have been undertaken on 
the initiative of external donor 
agencies Such programmes in the 
past were continued so long as 
money flowed in from outside Little 
attempt was made by government 
to take off from earlier achieve- 
ments. 


The NESP had categorised adult 
hteracy in two ways functional 
adult literacy and the simple spread 
of literacy skills The meagre budget 
allocated to them especially for the 
second category for making literate 
100,000 adult ilhterates annually 
was divided on the quota basis bet- 
ween the formal education schools 
and the class organization within 
the Panchayat Some token work 
here and there was undertaken at 
the beginning but the venture got 
lost with no significant end result 


There are some cells within the 
National Social Services Coordina- 
tion Council which sometimes run 
adult literacy classes but their impa- 
ct, too, has been insignificant Some 
other ministries, such as health. and 
agriculture, are running short cour- 
ses for farmers in the villages but 
their impact, too, has been small so 
far Currently, the Ministry of Edu- 
cation in collaboration with World 
Education, HANDS (a religiously 
supported organization) and IHDP 
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(Integrated Hill Development Pro- 
ject, with Swiss assistance) are run- 
ning their own pilot programmes of 
functional adult literacy based on 
consciousness raising through key- 
words approach 


These programmes, although they 
need some revision, are interesting, 
but since they are still being carried 
along on an experimental basis, their 
impact is minimal In view of the 
many drop outs, left-outs and push- 
ed-outs from the formal education 
system, there are countless children 
needing out-of-school education 
Also, because of the cnormous un- 
employment and underemployment 
problems among the lower econo- 
mic status Nepalis, and the capture 
of the available job market bya 
flood of semi-skilled workers from 
India, the government’s attention 
should have been focussed on pro- 
viding short term skill development 
programmes to its citizens through 
non-formal education means and 
methods 


O, the basis of the preceding 
observations, the following broad 
suggestions could possibly improve 
the existing system 


1 A shaking up of the bureau- 
cracy should take place In addı- 
tion, official foreign visits should be 
allowed when they benefit the 
country Effective mechanisms must 
be created to stop unnecessary travel 
as well as undeserved promotions 
awarded on the basis of nepotism, 
pleasure of the bosses or just senio- 
nty 


2 There should be a systematic 
approach to decision-making as 
opposed to the ad hoc practices 
which prevail Premises and con- 
sequences of a certain intended 
action should be considered before 
taking up the action itself An 
atmosphere for dialogue with the 
people should be created which 
demands humility, confidence, trust 
in the people, hope and willingness 
to take risks on the part of decision 
Inakers 


3 For quick decision on. project 
planning, monitoring, evaluation 
and follow-up programmes, both the 
National Education Committee and 
the Planning and Programming 


Division within the Ministry of Edu- 
cation should be strengthened In 
the ministry somebody must be held 
responsible for the planning of pro- 
jects and their implementation The 
National Education Committee 
should also forge a systematic plan 
in the ministry as well as other con- 
cerned agencies for further action 
The planning should focus on 
national integration on the one 
hand and meeting regional needs on 
the other This demands taking 
strong measures to stop exploita- 
tion of the rest of the country by 
the elites ın Kathmandu who tend 
to limit all the opportunities to 
Kathmandu valley 


4 Block grant system should be 
related to certain aspects of pei- 
formance 1n the schools as attend- 
ance of students and teachers, 
enrolment of the under-privileged 
children, increase in percentage 
passing the SLC examination, utili- 
zation of teaching and learning ma- 
terials, innovations in making the 
school relevant to the development 
ofthe community, etc In view of 
the great educational disequilibria 
in the country the rewards pro- 
vided should not be based upon 
absolute achievement but on the 
rate of increase in the achievement. 


5 Attempts should be made to 
enhance the financing of schools at 
the local level In cases where local 
people try to obtain land for 
schools, the government should try 
to promote such attempts rather 
than put hurdles in the way. Certain 
competitions among local schools 
could be held yearly within the 
district Cash prizes or medals 
could be provided to teachers or 
schools in such areas as production 
aspects, activities towards self- 
reliance, teaching methodologies, 
beautifying the school area or com- 
munity development The issues 
could change yearly from one area 
to another The DEO along with 
the district education committee 
could use their discretion on this 
score 


6 A satellite school system could 
be implemented in the rural areas by 
dividing schools into small clusters, 
each comprising 10 to 20 schools, 
while one, preferably located cen- 
trally, could act as a basic agent 
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for supervision and short in-service 
training of teachers!” The DEO 
could have a direct contact with 
the central school In some places, 
a high school could act as the 
central school, while 1n other areas, 
a prima: y school could be put in 
this position The central school 
could also be evaluated by its other 
participant schools as well as the 
DEO Similarly, evaluating the 
achievement of the DEO should be 
based upon his performance in pro- 
viding services to the schools The 
ratings given by the central schools 
ofthe DEO's work could act as 
one indicator 


| harm has been done by 
ad hoc decisions enforced on people 
in the name of king and country 
The time has come for a committee 
of concerned educators and citizens 
to get together and reflect upon the 
past and attempt a systematic plan 
on relevant education for the future 


If Nepal sincerely wants to fight 
illiteracy and underdevelopment, 
immediate attention should be given 
to an adequate structure for non- 
formal education Since primary 
schools in Nepal are geared to the 
development of literacy skills alone 
and stnce adult functional literacy 
is several times cheapei than pri- 
mary education, allocation of funds 
for non-formal education should 
be made in consideration of the 
high proportion of the nation's 
literate population The solution 
to the problem of unemployment of 
thousands of school and university 
graduates may lie in. the develop- 
ment of the non-formal education 
sector at field level For example, 
those passing the SLC examination 
in 1981 are wasting almost a year 
before they can be taken into the 
university They could be mobilized 
In a campaign to eradicate illiteracy 
as the Cubans did immediately after 
the revolution 


Furthermore, questions should be 
raised about whether vocational 
training is needed and for whom 


There should be decentralization 
ofthe higher learning institutions 


40 by developing autonomous institu- 
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tions with various fields of studies 
and locating them in different areas 
of the country. These institutions 
should be respon ible in meeting 
development needs in training, re- 
search and services in the region in 
which they are located The role of 
higher learning institutions must be 
defined in relation to the develop- 
ment of the area, region and the 
nation as a whole This demands 
change in their present role of 
factories producing graduates, The 
institutions should be fully auto- 
nomous, but their evaluation should 
be based upon the services they 
render to the region’s pace of deve- 
lopment Undue interference in the 
activities of the university should be 
stopped Cooperation between gov- 
ernment agencies and such institu- 
tions can be fostered only through 
a dialogue based upon mutual res- 
pect, self-confidence, humility and 
hope 


A, no country can be developed 
by government alone, the govern- 
mentin Nepal with its inefficient 
mechanisms should stop thinking 
that it alone has the capacity to 
develop the country Ifa govern- 
ment can allow tourist industries to 
flourish 1n the private sector, why 
cannot it allow its citizens the 1n1t1- 
ative in education and development? 
The main pre-requisite to do so ıs to 
have trust in its citizens No citizen, 
irrespective of his/her political be- 
hef, should be harassed in his/her 
attempt to participate in national 
development which should naturally 
include the sphere of education as 
well 


Non-government organizations 
(NGOs) in the field of education 
ard development should be allowed 
initiatives to make innovations The 
NGOs can pick up the politics of 
the Central government and act as 
spearheads whose finding and ex- 
perience could in fact become the 
basis for the government program- 
mes NGOs could function as com- 
plementary forces to government in 
a host of activities using schools as 
centres for collective promotion of 
the communities, developing and 
testing special, non-formal and ın- 
formal educational means and 
methods for different target groups 
and areas, running village news- 
papers and developing relevant post- 


literacy reading materials so as to 
create a literate environment ın the 
rural areas, developing teaching 
materials with inexpensive local 
materials to enrich the teaching- 
learning activities, pilot demonstra- 
tions to fill gaps in government pro- 
grammes, bridging communication 
between the people and the govern- 
ment and other service agencies 


F mally, no study, conclusion or 
suggestion serves any useful pur- 
pose unless there 1s the political will 
to make changes with the view to de- 
velop a healthy society 1n Nepal For 
instance, a bit of ancient wisdom 
may be relevant here This was what 
Yudhistira taught Bhisma when 
he was on his death bed when pol:- 
tics grows lifeless, the triple Veda 
sinks, all the dharmas (1e , the bases 
of civilization) howsoever develop- 
ed, completely decay when depar- 
ture 1s made from traditional state- 
ethics Politics embodies the essence 
of all forms of renunciation, all 
kinds of religious sacraments, and 
all aspects of knowledge and around 
politics all the worlds revolve.”28 


As it has been indicated above, 
modern educators will also find it 
hard to disagree with the above 
teaching as a group of concerned 
educators from all ove: the world 
along with Prof Paulo Freire dec- 
lared in Persepolis in 1975, ‘literacy 
is not neutral, it 1s a political act 719 
The political will of national leaders 
should not only be manifested in 
raising clamours of agony ın inter- 
national conferences but should also 
be backed by appropriate actions at 
home This author finds ıt hard to 
disagree with Mbanga, an African 
teacher, who stated, ‘I find 1t shame- 
ful and sad that our Third World 
leaders are so vocal about a New 
International Economic Order at 
UNCTAD Meeting when they have 
not even started correcting the eco- 
nomic mess in their own countries 

When do we start?20 


s Mahabharata, Shanti Praba 63, 28, 


19 Declaration of Persepolis — Inter- 
national Symposium for Literacy, Perse- 
polis, 1975 


20 From the diary of a senior 
Nepalese administrator The author apo- 
logizes in not being able to cite the ori- 
ginal source, 


This 1s the way the world ends 
This is the way the world ends 
This is the way the world ends 
Not with a bang but a whimper 


T S. Eliot, The Hollow Men (1925) 


THIS paper attempts to examine 
the fate of a hard plan in a soft 
State. Nepal 1s one of the few coun- 
tries in the Third World which 
attempted to change both the con- 
tent and the structure of education 
at one stroke However, the plan 
was aborted in the middle of the 
stream. Why ıt was done so 1s of no 
small interest to educational plan- 
ners at home and abroad. 


The late King Mahendra, the 
architect of Nepal’s partyless Pan- 
chayat system, made a surprise visit 
to a university teachers’ meet in 
winter 1970 and delivered an un- 
expected paper. The King expressed 


Hard plan in a soff state 
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his dissatisfaction at the transplant- 
ed system of education which pro- 
duced 'students who seek no other 
goal but politics of all kinds, of 
“isms” and ideologies’, or ‘students 
who seek no other goal but a Job in 
the establishment. He admonished 
the university teachers ‘to re-exa- 
mine our educational strategy with 
a view to improve the existing sys- 
tem, step by step, to achieve one 
supreme goal common to all — that 
1s, to create stability, order, peace 
and above all national solidarity 


a by depoliticising the education- 
al system, 


b by introducing trade as a com- 
pulsory subject ın all schools; 


c by emphasising quality and 
excellence, 


d by improving the existing cur- 
ricula and the examination system, 
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e. by reorienting the entire edu- 
cational framework to meet the 
demands of the Kingdom, and 


f. by creating an educational en- 
vironment where ideas of loyalty to 
the Crown, the countiy, and the 
Panchayat system can grow with 
greatest effect ” 


A little earlier than King Mahen- 
dra's surprise visit to the university 
teachers’ meet, a 22-page mimeo- 
graphed draft 1n English was made 
available to the members of Tri- 
bhuvan University Planning Com- 
mittee for the reaction of its. mem- 
bers On September 11, 1969, a 
meeting was held in Singha Durbar 
under the chairmanship of the 
Minister of Education, where the 
participants expressed their mixed 
reactions I for one submitted my 
reactions 1n writing and published 
some of these reactions Here 1s 
apart 'Howsoever glibly we may 
talk about the urgency of change 1n 
the education system we have nearly 
always acted believing in the efficacy 
of cure rather than of prevention. 
We have nearly always compromts- 
ed and appeased rather than faced 
the problem It 1s by pursuing the 
policy of appeasement to contingen- 
cies that education in Nepal has by 
now come to be the most institution- 
alised of 1llogic”.? 


The 22-page mumeograph draft 
was the seminal core of what was 
later on to become Nepal’s 1ill-fated 
National Educational System Plan 
1971-1976 (NESP for short) A task 
force was formed in the Royal 
Palace under the direct supervision 
of Crown Prince Birendra in the 
winter of 1970. When the task force 
had a fuller draft of the plan ready it 
was circulated for reaction among 
a cross-section of Nepalis A great 
deal of discussion was encouraged 
But once the plan was approved not 
much frontal criticism of the plan 
was tolerated. Under the full royal 
patronage of the late King Mahen- 
dra and the personal supervision of 
Crown Prince Birendra the plan was 
launched in July 1971. After his 
accession to the throne of Nepal, 
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King Birendra's address to the 20th 
Session of the Rastriya Panchayat 
made it clear that ‘My government 
will implement the plan with appli- 
cation and firmness’ A year later, 
the plan was implemented in higher 
education The royal shield around 
the plan was both its strength and 
weakness 


Hardly a month later, the univer- 
sity students went on strike in. sup- 
port of demands for reforms, edu- 
cational as well as political Among 
other things, their demands inclu- 
ded the release of the four elected 
members of the Rastriya Pancha- 
yat, including a former Prime Minis- 
ter, Surya Bahadur Thapa Bya 
stroke of historical coincidence, 
Thapa is now the Prime Minister 
under whose auspices the NESP has 
been gracefully dismantled For 
several years, the 1972 August strike 
was one of the biggest ones, and the 
Nepali police used batons and 
canes to disperse hundreds of uni- 
versity students who tried to march 
through the streets of Kathmandu 
on August 16, 1972 Two years 
later, 1n April 1974, another student 
strike paralyzed the univeisity for 
nearly five months But this time 
the government and the university, 
by working in unison, succeeded in 
effectively crushing the student un- 
rest All the administrative-educa- 
tional authorities they had at their 
disposal were used to do so This 
created a relatively prolonged, 
though deceptive, lull before the 
final storm in the university. 


Q, April 6, 1979, the Nepal 
police clashed with a minor student 
demonstration marching towards 
the Pakistan Embassy in Kath- 
mandu to hand in a protest note 
against the execution of Zulfikar 
Ali Bhutto Although it all began 
asa mundane student-police con- 
frontation, 1t was more than that 
The clash was a result of a form of 
student unrest which suddenly 
spread like simmering fire The 
eighty odd campuses of the king- 
dom's only university were disturb- 
ed, one after another Schools fol- 
lowed the rebellious trai! The 
unrest soon gained momentum all 
over the kingdom, crippling many a 
sector of public life Strikes, lock- 
outs, and violent clashes with the 


police erupted in all the major 
towns of Nepal. 


A month later, on May 2, 1979, 
a Royal Commission was announc- 
ed to investigate the grievances of 
the striking students and police ex- 
cesses Instead of diffusing the 
situation, the Royal Commission 
further complicated it Soon it was 
painfully clear that the device failed 
to let the steam out of the explosive 
situation Three weeks later, on 
May 23, 1979, a massive demons- 
tration ended up by setting two 
public buildings on fire in the heart 
of Kathmandu The police could 
not cope with the angry crowd, the 
Royal Army was ordered to move 
in Early next morning, 34-year 
old King Birendra took the king- 
dom by surprise by promising to 
hold a national referendum to 
choose the political system the 
nation wanted 


On May 20, 1979, just four days 
before the King announced his deci- 
sion to hold the national referen- 
dum, the Royal Commission had 
ordered both Tiibhuvan University 
and the Ministry of Education to 
fulfil all the demands of the striking 
students Thus, for all intents and 
purposes, Nepal's National Educa- 
tional System Plan was finally dis- 
mantled and withdrawn after less 
than 7 years of increasingly compro- 
mised implementation The Royal 
Commission was only a face-saving 
device — a hapless body that came 
to preside over the final liquidation 
of the plan. 


For those who are interested in 
more serious literature there are 
three crucial studies on the imple- 
mentation of the NESP — exhaus- 
tive studies which were conducted 
at the official level the Mid-Term 
Evaluation Report (1975), the Full- 
Term Evaluation Report (1979), and 
the University Organization, A Study 
Report (1980). The present paper 
1s only a tailpiece which attempts to 
investigate why the plan finally 
collapsed. 


A university does not operate in 
a social or political vacuum. Of all 
the institutions of modernization in 
traditional societies a university 1s, 
perhaps, one of the most critical 
and subversive one — subversive be- 
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cause it disseminates ideas, ideals, 
concepts and attitudes which may 
not always be conducive to the esta- 
blished order of things The Rana 
Prime Munster, Chandra Shum- 
shere, was repoited to have cried as 
he Jaid the foundation of Tri-Chan- 
dra College, Nepal’s first western- 
style institution of higher education, 
in 1918, saying, ‘This ıs our giave- 
yard’. It 1s, indeed, a cruel irony of 
the NESP that the plan which 1n- 
tended to depoliticise the education 
system by creating citizens who 
were loyal to the Crown, the coun- 
try, and the Panchayat System — 
after nearly a decade of heavy 
financial investment— produced a 
generation of young men who tur- 
ned out to be the most vocal critics 
of the status quo 


WE University was incor- 
porated in 1959 The late King 
Mahendra took over ın December 
1960 by dismissing an elected gover- 
nment and parliament formed under 
the provisions of the 1959 Constitu- 
tion of Nepal granted by the King 
himself. The 18-month old elected 
government of the Nepali Congress 
led by BP Koirala was deposed by 
King Mahendra by levelling a dozen 
or so serious charges against it 
Within a year of the royal take- 
over, the King granted a constitu- 
tion modelled on a native version of 
basic democracy Though political 
parties were banned immediately 
after the take-over, the 1962 cons- 
titution was not yet a ‘partyless’ 
one It was only in 1967 that the 
constitution was amended to make 
the polity a “partyless panchayat 
democracy’ 


At the same time, the National 
Legislature, elected indirectly by 
restricted electoral colleges, claimed 
that the partyless panchayat demo- 
cracy was ‘without any alternative 
for Nepal’ In the same year, King 
Mahendra also announced an outfit 
called ‘Back to the Village National 
Campaign’ King Mahendra went a 
little out of the way for a monarch 
to write a terse exposition of the 
underlying philosophy of the system 
and got it printed in his own name 
under the caption, ‘The Kingdom 
of Heaven and the Soul’? It con- 


2 Reprinted in Naya Sandesh, Decem- 
ber 15, 1979 (in Nepali) 


cluded with the traditional Hindu 
benediction for the welfare of the 
cow, the Brahmin, and the common 
man Whether the late King's 
Kingdom of Heaven did arrive for 
the Brahmin or the cow is unverifi- 
able, but 1t has failed to arrive for 
the common man 


Almost every one of the charges 
which the late King laid against the 
18-month old elected Nepali Cong- 
ress government, has been laid in 
ihe past two decades, with no 
qualms of public conscience, at the 
doors of any or every oneof the 
governments which stayed in power 
by royal favour After all, only four 
trusted Prime Ministers—Dr Tulsi 
Giri, Surya Bahadur Thapa, Kirti- 
nidhi Bista, and Nagendra Prasad 
Risal — have shared the two party- 
less decades among them, revolving 
in turn in the musical chair of 
power Except for Risal, all the 
royal favourites had been premiers 
more than once 


A ou for two decades the 
polity made an untiring claim to 
dynamism, vested interests got en- 
trenched in both politics and the 
bureaucracy, succumbing to all the 
known syndromes of a soft State 
Although from outside things look- 
ed agreeably functional, the state of 
the nation was like that of a room 
with an active fireplace but no chim- 
ney Public anger, so long suppres- 
sed, found a sudden and spontane- 
ous articulation in the 1979 unrest. 
It erupted from the education sector 
because it was at once the most vul- 
nerable and organized sector of 
public life Why it became vulner- 
able will be clear from the rest of 
the paper 


The NESP was formulated and 
implemented on the hypothesis that 
there was sufficient political. will to 
implement the plan in the teeth of 
oppositional politics Above all, it 
was assumed that the Panchayat 
System would deliver to the com- 
mon man all the goods if promised 
him It was assumed that Nepal’s 
economy would grow at the rate of 
4% per annum at the end of the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan (1971-1976) 
so that the low level and middle 
level manpower produced by the 
educational networks would be 


absorbed by a growing and healthy 
economy The actual growth rate 
for the plan period was, however, 
049%! 


The National Planning Commis- 
sion for one made this fact no 
seciet: ‘That there has been no 
appreciable improvement in the per 
capita growth rate during the first 
four years of the Fourth Five-Year 
Plan wil be evident if the popula- 
tion growth tate (26%) and the 
growth rate of GPD (2 65%) for the 
same period are compared ? 


Official and unofficial analyses 
show that the economic perform- 
ance of the Panchayat System has 
been nothing if not dismal. 


T.. successive admınıstrations 
since the implementation of the 
NESP had, understandably, opted 
for soft decisions, particularly in the 
matter of enrolment m the univer- 
sity Access to highe: education 1s 
a live political issue in Nepal be- 
cause education is one of the few 
avenues which offers a marginal 
access to power which had hitherto 
been the monopoly of the Khas 
Thakuris, Chetris, and Brahmins. 
Naturally, the social and regional 
distribution of higher education en- 
101ment and opportunities have been 
a much politicized issue This 1s 
clear also from the regular furore 
made in the press and the national 
legislature during the time of uni- 
versity admission and entrance tests. 


Apart from this, the pressure on 
higher education 1s mainly due to 
three factors . 


a the failure of the economy to 
absorb the low and middle level 
manpower who would have termi- 
nated their education at the end of 
some form of formal schooling, 


b the recruitment policy of the 
employing agencies, such as the 
HMG and the corporations, which 
insist on certification as an entry 
requirement, rather than 1elevant 
training or acquisition of useful 
skills, and 
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c glamour value and false impor- 
tance attached to university certifi- 
cation in our society 


Consequently, Tribhuvan Univer- 
sity has nearly always to face gate- 
crashing situations Year after year 
it has been obliged by His Mayesty’s 
Government to admit more stu- 
dents than it can ever teach in any 
one year During my tenure as Uni- 
versity Rector, when a Dean ofa 
technical institute resisted the pres- 
sure of the Minister of Education, 
the Munister's reply to us was 
classic “Tribhuvan University 1s for 
Nepal, Nepalis not for Tribhuvan 
University How you do itis your 
business Since I have said it you 
just do it’ 


Such insensitivity to academic 
problems 1s by and large responsible 
for reducing Tribhuvan University 
to what it is Since its inception, the 
university has been uncomfortably 
trapped between two cruel mpera- 
tives 


a the political imperative 1s that 
it should admit every one who 
seeks admission into the university, 
irrespective of the number of 
teachers available, the available 
accommodation, and the library and 
laboratory facilities available on 
campuses 


bh the economic imperative 1s that 
the university has to function with 
whatever budget the Ministry of 
Finance allocates it, irrespective of 
the number of students it 1s com- 
pelled to accept 


O.. visible consequence of these 
two compulsions is that Tribhuvan 
University has had to give, not 
higher education, but higher educa- 
tion plus water, 1e, one of the 
most diluted and cheap forms of 
higher education in the Third 
World 


In the 1979 summer semester, 
Tribhuvan University was teaching 
32,000 students 1n its 80 campuses 
comprising 10 teaching institutes 
It had some 2,300 teachers and 
3,400 administrative personnel on 
its pay-roll The 32,000 university 
enrolment made 2% of the total 
population of the university-going 
age group (1 e., 16-22 year old). In 


India the percentage is 4%, in 
Japan 22%, in the UK and Western 
Europe it is 15%, and inthe US A 
itis 56% A large proportion of 
the university's enrolment and 
faculty are sub-standard Because 
of the rush of students, raw univer- 
sity graduates are recruited in the 
faculty to teach the expanding 
student population Some 70% of 
Tribhuvan University's faculty had 
never seen any other university 
campus other than Kirtipur 


Out of the 72,000 students enrol- 
led in Tribhuvan University in the 
summer of 1979, about 75% were 
SLC third divisions Nearly 70% of 
these students had failed in one or 
more courses during the first seme- 
ster The rate of attrition in the 
form of drop-outs between seme- 
sters, repeaters, and failures was 
unbelievably high In fact, in the 
Institute of Science it was as high 
as 56% While the NESP visualized 
higher education as an investment 
in human resources, the short- 
sightedness of our politicians has 
successfully converted 1t into the 
most wasteful form of investment 
in human resources 


Vë this kind of academic 
environment, periodic eruptions of 
student unrest and activism are not 
an inscrutable development For 
some years both teaching and 
learning in Tribhuvan University 
have been defeating experiences, 
stimulating mostly negativism and 
resentment against all forms of 
established authority — educational 
or otherwise In these surroundings 
1t has been relatively easy to sow 
the seeds of discontent and restive- 
ness than 1n more congenial acade- 
mic surroundings 


Itis, thus, not unusual that the 
NESP has had more hostile critics 
than objective evaluators The plan 
1s one of the most laudable efforts 
made by a soft State to 1mplement 
a hard plan Unless one is over 
biased against the NESP no sensible 
citizen of Nepal, irrespective of his 
political ideology, will question 
some of the following premises of 
the plan 


The main object of higher educa- 
tion will be to produce trained 
manpower Higher education will 
be correlated to the job opportu- 


nities of the future Technical edu 
cation will receive special empha- 
sis with a view of meeting the 
needs of technical manpower: for 
successful implementation of the 
national plan Qualitative im- 
provement of education will be 
synchronised with its quantitative 
growth Arrangements will be 
made to reduce the number of 
those taking arts and humanities 
and increase the number of those 
who elect technical subjects The 
university will organise a separate 
admission test to determine eligi- 
bility for higher education The 
number of students joining higher 
education institutions will gradu- 
ally be 1educed from the present 
(1970) 27% to 19% (of the secon- 
dary enrolment), etc 4 


E... if a most enlightened gov- 
ernment came to power in Nepal if 
could not have done anything bet- 
ter No doubt, the NESP had a pro- 
nounced political content, but then 
every system of education has some 
or other political content Education 
has never been politically value-free, 
in the first place 


Today the NESP 1s, for all intents 
and purposes, dead, all the 1nnova- 
tions that it brought about in higher 
education have been gracefully or 
disgracefully withdrawn one by one 
— the entrance test, the semester 
system, the comprehensive examina- 
tion, compulsory Masters thesis, the 
National Development Service, and 
soon The plan lies dismantled and 
the university campuses are now 
somewhat like the deserted sites of 
construction which were abandoned 
midway We are once again back to 
square one 


Nepal had seen seven ministers of 
education between the :mplementa- 
tion of the NESP and its final dis- 
mantling under the auspices of the 
Royal Commission Each of them 
was, in his own small way, eager 
that there should be no student un- 
rest during Ais tenure Each of them 
had forced the university to. do 
things which the university, if left 
on its own, would not have 
liked to do, including the imple- 


4 The National Education. System Plan 


1971-1976 Mimstry of Education, Kath- 
mandu, 1970, p vu and ff, 


mentation of the NESP in higher 
education The three Vice-Chancel- 
lors who worked under these minis- 
ters would, today, gladly testify to 
the uncomfortable political and eco- 
nomic imperatives under which they 
had to implement the plan Running 
the university had been for them 
basically an exercise in tightrope- 
walking. The final say had almost 
always been of political considera- 
tions rather than of the academic 
norms, values, and standards When 
a minister of education dictates to 
the university to admit 1,200 stu- 
dents in a campus which can take 
only 300 students under normal cir- 
cumstances, it 1s difficult to under- 
stand what motive he could have 
had other than, of course, clinging 
to power to make yet more of such 
decisions? 


Consequently, Tribhuvan Univer- 
sity has now become the sacrificial 
lamb of the Panchayat System — so 
readily available for placating the 
opposition, actual or immanent 
While the Panchayat politicians 
have succeeded in reducing it to a 
refugee camp, opposition politicians 
have converted it into an unfailing 
garrison The real casualty in this 
game 1s, of course, neither The real 
casualties are the sincere students 
and members of the faculty com- 
mitted to teaching and research of 
some merit, which 1s what a univer- 
sity 1s ultimately for 


I, the fiscal year 1979/80, Tri- 
bhuvan University had an annual 
budget of Rs 18 55 crores Much of 
this amount in the last two years 
may be said to have gone down the 
drain because, except for very short 
spells here and there, most campuses 
could not do any serious teaching 
This 1s merely the tangible and 
computable loss The intangible loss 
is even more damaging The univer- 
sity 1s unlikely to be the same place 
again What it has now lost is 
hardly recoverable—1ts credibility as 
an academic institution. It has been 
pushed so hard against the wall 
both by the government and opposi- 
tion politicians that it has lost its 
credibility in the eyes, not so much 
of the public, as in its own eyes — 
in the eyes of the faculty, students 
and, above all, of the university 
administrators 


An erstwhile Minister of Educa- 
tion has recently published a paper 
in a local English-language daily, 
analysing what he thought were the 
main reasons for the collapse of the 
NESP Part of his explanation was 
that the elites revolted against the 
plan because it sought to give non- 
elitist or mass education This 1s a 
fascinating, but somewhat ingenious, 
interpretation of facts which should 
have been familiar to those who are 
so directly involved in the decision- 
making process in education, partı- 
cularly those decisions which ulti- 
mately led to the collapse ofthe 
plan The revolt was not of the 
elites against a non-elitist system of 
education It certainly was deeper 
than that The revolt was of the 
masses against the elites who were 
monopolising power under the 
Partyless Panchayat System, of 
which the NESP was mistakenly 
considered a sub-system. 


Xu most tangible evidence of 
public discontent with the Panchayat 
System 1s the result of the national 
referendum held in May 1980 
Forty-five per cent of the voters 
rejected the system outright they 
opted for a complete change in the 
political system. The remaining 
fifty-five per cent voted for substan - 
tial political reforms One clear 
message of the referendum result is 
that few political institutions. in 
Nepal are intrinsically sacrosanct 1n 
public eyes, particularly if they 
fail to deliver the promised goods 
to the common man If they fail to 
stem the ever-rising tide of nepotism 
and corruption, their charismatic 
and rhetorical appeal alone will no 
more compensate for the eroding 
credibility of these institutions 


Tribhuvan University was found- 
ed as the nation’s monument to the 
late King Tribhuvan who was not 
only the founder of democracy in 
Nepal but also one of the noblest of 
her monarchs To sacrifice its sanc- 
tity 1n order to ‘restore’ democracy 
in Nepal is not only an act of desec- 
ration itis an act of vandalism It 
I$ now fruitless to ask who is. ulti- 
mately responsible for reducing the 
university to what it is — a raped 
Institution The question now 1s 
will it ever be able to rise again like 
the phoenix out of its own ashes? 
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Ecological change 


HARKA GURUNG 


NEPAL, occupying a third of the 
Himalayan mountain system and 
with half of its total area over 1,500 
meters, deserves a closer examina- 
tion 1n terms of environmental eco- 
nomics The country lies or rather 
hangs, across one of the stupendous 
relief features on the earth and thus 
presents a highly broken topo- 
graphy It has also one of the 
highest densities of population 
among mountain countries. and the 


rate of population growth is very 
high 


The environmental stress ın the 
Nepal Himalaya — nature ordained 
and man-made — 1s a reality which 
has attracted increasing attention 
from scientists and policy-makers in 
recent years One of the earliest re- 


ports on the ecological situation of 
the country with an obvious forestry 
bias noted: ‘Tremendous quantities 
of material are removed each year 
from the soil and carried in the 
monsoon floods onto the plain, hill- 
side crops are swept away and farm- 
land ın the plains 1s buried, year by 
year the tillable land area shrinks. 
torrents expand, and remnants of 
forests are often carried away by 
landshdes, in short, erosion 1s slowly 
but surely robbing the Mahabharat 
(Hills) of its habitable land.”* 


Another forester similarly refer- 
red to the increasing phenomenon 


1 Ernest Robbe, Report to the Govern- 


ment of Nepal on Forestry, ETAP Report 
No 209, Rome, March 1954, p 15 
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of landslides? due to deforestation 
of the Nepali hills The National 
Planning Commission task force 
on land use policy lamented that 
soil erosion m the country had rea- 
ched almost the point of no return 
and stated, ‘It 1s apparent that the 
continuation of present trends may 
lead to the development of a semi- 
desert type of ecology in the hilly 
regions ? The large extent of erosion 
and much of this silt 1s washed 
down the Ganges, so much so that 
animmense new island surfaced in 
the Bay of Bengal ın 1974, all on 
account of 100,000 square metres of 
silt 


T. most eloquent exposition on 
ecological detereoration in Nepal 1s 
to be found in Eckholm's broad 
survey of environmental stress.? He 
states ‘There is no better place to 
begin an examination of detereora- 
ting mountain environments than 
Nepal In probably no other moun- 
tain country are the forces of eco- 
logical degradation building so 
rapidly and visible . In this land of 
unexcelled beauty live some of the 
world’s most desperately poor 

Population growth in the context of 
traditional agrarian technology 1s 
forcing farmers onto ever steeper 
slopes, slopes unfit for sustained 
farming even with astonishingly ela- 
borate terracing practised there ° 


He dramatises soil erosion as 
follows ‘Topsoil washing down into 
India and Bangladesh 1s now Nepal’s 
most precious export, but one for 
which it receives no compensation’ 
He further refers to the precarious 
situation of the Hill economy and 
the role of the Tarai as the only out- 
let ‘If Nepal's borders ended at the 
base of the Himalayan foothills the 


2 RGM Willan, Forestry in. Nepal 
UNDP, Kathmandu, 1967 


3 NPC Draft Proposals of Task 
Force on Land Use and Erosion Control, 
Kathmandu, 1974, Mimeo See also, Fifth 
Plan, Kathmandu, 1975 chapter VI Land 
Use Policy, p 50-54 


4 Claire Stirling, 


‘Nepal’ 
Atlantis, October, 1976 


in The 


5 Erik P Eckholm, Losing Ground En- 
vuonmental Stress and World Food Pros- 
pects, New York, 1976 


country would now be in the throes 
of a total economic. and ecological 
collapse ' 


Another more recent observation 
on Nepali ecology echoes a simi- 
lar theme *Nepal provides the most 
dramatic example of the speed of 
desertification In a flash within 
the decade ending 1971, Nepal has 
lost 50 per cent of its forest cover 
Two-thirds of its people live in the 
hills, and they cannot feed them- 
selves on spreading aridity Its 
people have, therefore, had to flow 
down with the silt and water, and 
spread themselves over the entire 
tarai belt, extending into the hills of 
Garhwal, Kumaon, Darjeeling, 
Sikkim and Bhutan, and into the 
plains of India? $ 


ZZ above scenarios, whether 
products of situation analysis or 
dramatisation for arousing policy 
concern, are based on hard realities 
obtaining in the Nepal Himalaya 
However, they deal not only with a 
part of the story but also reveal the 
myth about ecological balance The 
later aspect 1s best expressed in the 
following statement ‘And it 1s the 
Himalaya, that greatest, noblest, 
most varied and rich of the world’s 
mountain ranges, whose beauty can 
only be preserved in the fullest 
sense by the achievement of a func- 
tioning balance between man and 
mountains’ 7 


In reality, ever since the appea- 
rance of Homo Sapiens with high 
cerebral functioning, the earth and 
its natural resources have not been 
the same again Further technolo- 
gical developments have indeed 
accelerated their use and misuse 
Moreover, land forms change even 
without, the intervention. of man 
Long-term geological processes may 
not be perceptible in terms of hu- 
man time scale but geomorphic pro- 
cesses of varying categories can be 
easily observed and even measured 
Thus, the Karnal: River is calcula- 
ted to move some 75 million. cubic 
meters of silt and debris every year, 
an amount that corresponds to a 


6 A D Moddie, ‘Himalayan Environ- 
ment’, 1n The Himalaya Aspects of Change 
edited by JS Lall, Delhi, 1981, p 344 


7 JD Ives, ‘Applied Mountain Geoeco- 
logy’ in JS Lall, op cit, p 377-402 


17 millimeter soil cover 
whole Karnal: watershed 8 


Therefore, when a forester claims, 
‘the brown soil-laden rivers should 
go unnoticed during the monsoon, 
and the fact that they are carrving 
away forever the basis of the very 
life of the people should mean 
nothing at all to the vast majority’,® 
it ig not ignorance but rather the 
incapacity to deal effectively with 
the natural process of erosion But 
for the transport of vast quantities 
of sand and silt by Himalayan 
rivers over millions of years, there 
would be no Gangetic plain and 
no plains civilization to contrast 
with the hill poverty 


of the 


Nepal Himalaya, owing to exces- 
sive altitude and steep slopes, 
represents an area of high energy 
environment resulting in soil ero- 
sion, gullying and landslides, not to 
speak of frequent earth tremors and 
earthquakes The geomorphic com- 
bination of high elevation, slope, 
angle and gravity cause the flow of 
materials downhill Then, upon 
this stage of rugged physical geo- 
graphy, 1s enacted the monsoon 
drama, thwarted by the Himalayan 
barrier, with seasonal rhythm The 
direct impact of rain-drops and 
hailstones on the land surface and 
recharged swollen streams and 
rivers are like engines and carriers 
of vast amount of erosion material 
Thus, while one study concluded 
that the Kosi catchment area was 
‘one of the worst eroded in the 
world,'!9 another expert estimated 
that Nepal was losing 164,000 cubic 
inch of top soil each year 11 


t 


*n addition, the country has 
nearly 3,000 square kilometers area 
under the realm of perpetual snow 
and ice with Jarge and small glaciers 
that scour and excavate mountain 
slopes and transport moraines to 
the lower heights, in due course to 
be carried further down by surface 
run-off and other natural erosion 


8 World Bank (IBRD), Nepal Agricul- 


ture Sector Report, Washington, 1973 
9 Robbe, op cit , 1954 


10 Department of Agriculture (India), 
Sod and Wate: Conservation in Nepal 
Report of the Joint Indo-Nepal Team New 
Delhi, 1967, p 5 


11 Quoted in DD Bhatta, ‘Nepal 
Himalaya and Change’ in JS Lall, op 
ctt , p, 253-277 
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processes The changing physical 
geography of the Nepal Himalaya 
has been an inexorable natural pro- 
cess over long geological time The 
land mass that 1s still rising 1s being 
eroded by isostatic balance and as 
an area of still active orogenic 
movements, it must experience 
greater magnitude of tectonic pro- 
cesses 


In contrast to the long period of 
natural erosion shaping the physical 
landscape of the Nepal Himalaya, 
the intervention of man has been 
brief in time, the impact of man- 
made erosion has been significant 
and far-reaching in consequence 
Migration and natural increase in 
population has put pressure on the 
available land Generations of 
farmers have carved whole hill sides 
into elaborate flights of field terra- 
ces and the need for ever more has 
led to reclamation of further marg- 
inal lands Livestock rearing for 
manure and use of firewood as the 
sole energy source has contributed 
to the depletion of forests and 
exposure of more land to increased 
natural erosion The destruction of 
the natural ecosystem 1s inevitable 
with human activities 12 Thus, to 
speak of ecological balance in its 
pristine state 1s only a futile perpe- 
tuation of an ancient myth Yet, 
one must enquire into the human 
compulsions to eke out a living 
even in marginal mountain lands 


M sus everywhere are margi- 
nal areas for human occupation 
The extant autochthonous people 
of Nepal are forest dwellers of the 
Inner Tarai and hunter-gatherers of 
lower river valleys Most of the 
other ethnic groups that make-up 
today's Nepalese population were 
derived from successive waves of 
migrations from the Tibetan plateau 
and the Gangetic plain Increasing 
aridity mthe north and historical 
conflicts in the south drove hordes 
of people to the security of the slo- 
pes of the Nepal Himalaya The 
Nepal Hills were already densely 
populated by the end of the 18th 
century as evidenced by the military 
expeditions from Tista to Sutlej and 


12 Hans Christoph Rieger, ‘Man ver- 


sus Mountains The destruction of the 
Himalayan Ecosystem,’ in JS Lall, op 
cit , 1981, p 351-375 





Population Growth, 1920—1952/54 











Population Population Absolute vA Growth 
Region 1920 1952/54 Growth Growth Rate 
I Hills 3,144,840 5,142,689 1,997,843 635 19 
II Inner 
Tara 1860,50 506,46 1 320,411 1722 52 
MI Tara: 1,937,986 2,418,567 480,581 24.7 07 
TOTAL 5,573,788 8,473,478 2,899,960 520 1.5 





the recognition of Tarai as a source 
of forest revenue 


| hen the political. boundary of 
modern Nepal was finally defined 
in 1816, the only alternative to the 
economic poverty of the Hills was 
export of muscle-power or emigra- 
tion While large numbers of men 
turned to mercenary service in 
British India, many more became 
yeoman farmers in the Eastern 
Himalayas and even beyond to 
Burma By the turn of the 19th 
century, Darjeeling district and 
Sikkim had been overwhelmed by 
migrants from the hills of Nepal 
The number of men recruited 1n the 
Indian Army during 1886 to 1904 
was 27,428 and 127,770 in the 
period 1904-1935, all from the 
Hulls Y In addition, the number of 
migrants to Indian cities and. some 
industries continued to increase 
The earnings, remittances and 
pensions of these recurrent mig- 
rants sustained the economy of the 
Hills to a large extent 


There were numerous attempts to 
reclaim the Tara: land from forests 
for resettlement during the Rana 
regime 14 Ali the while, population 
pressure in the Hills was increasing 
and more marginal land was being 
brought under the hoe if not the 
plough As shown in the above 
table on regional population growth, 
the Tarai still remained a negative 


13 CJ Morris, Gurkhas Handbook foi 


the Indian Army 
6,p 173-179 


14 JV Collier, “Forestry in Nepal’ in 
Nepal by Perceval Landon, 1928, Vo] II, 
Appendix XIX p 251-255 


Delhi, 1936, Appendix 


zone of settlement until the mid- 
20th century. 


The Hill region had a large 
absolute increase over the three- 
decade period, four times that of 
the increase in the Tarai In other 
words, the Hills claimed 68 8 per 
cent of the increase in national 
population Thus, the Hills that 
carried 619 per cent of the total 
population in 1920 were still over- 
burdened with 60 6 per cent of the 
total population The percentage 
growth of the Hill population ex- 
ceeded overall percentage growth 
The growth rates varied from 52 
in the intermediate Inner Tarai, 19 
in the Hills and only 07 per cent in 
the Tarai compared to the national 
growth rate of 1 5 


E intervention of technology 
which eradicated malaria and turn- 
ed the Tarai into a new frontier for 
human occupation is the story of 
the last two decades This caused a 
major shift in population from the 
Huls to the Tarai with far reaching 
consequences in population redistri- 
bution and land use change 15 The 
Tara: and Inner Tarai population 
doubled during the last two decades 
(1961-81) and its share of total pop- 
ulation increased from 36 3 per cent 
in 1961 to 488 per cent in 1981 

However, the Hill population con- 
tinued to grow although at a Jesser 
rate, the increase was 25 7 per cent 
and its share of total population 
decreased from 63 7 per cent in 1961 
to 51 2 per cent in 1981 The dec- 


15 New ERA, Study on Intei-regional 
Migration in Nepal, Kathmandu, 1981 
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reasing capacity of the Hills to sup- 
port the increasing population 1s 1n- 
dicated by the differential growth 
rates among the geographical re- 
gions 





Region Growth Growth 
Rate Rate 
1961- 1971- 
1971 1981 
I Mountain 0.88 0 69 
II Hills ] 68 0 89 
III. Inner Tarai 4 51 3 04 
JV Tarai 4.2] 4 31 

V Kathmandu 

Valley 10 91 1 63 
Nepal 2 28 227 





The Mountain districts show a 
declining growth rate and the 3 dis- 
tricts of Rasuwa, Manang and Mus- 
tang actually had a negative growth 
rate of 179. The growth rate for 
the Hills decreased by O 79 during 
the last decade Growth rates for 
the Inner Tarai declined slightly 
while the rate of decline m Kath- 
mandu Valley was to the extent of 
10 07 The Tarai was the only region 
to evidence an increasing growth 
rate during 1971-81 compared to the 
previous decade 


(D pressure of population on the 
Inner Tarai foothills and Tara: 
plain due to natural increase, Hull 
migrants and foreign immigrants 
had a significant impact on the land 
use pattern For example, popu- 
lation increase and forest depletion 
im the Eastern Tarai districts of 
Jhapa, Morang, Sunsar: and Siraha 
show a close correlation During 
the period 1952-1971, their popu- 
lation nearly doubled while the 
forest area was halved 


A macro perspective on land use 
change in the entire Tarai region 1s 
provided by a comparison of 1927 
maps with 1977 satellite 1mageries 
The extent of deforestation in the 
Tarai and parts of Inner Tarai 
during the 50-years span comes to 
853,510 hectares or 60 per cent of 
the forest cover in 1927 The 
magnitude of population growth 
during the same period was 163 2 


per cent In other words, there was 
an average per annum population 
increase of 63,858 persons at the 
cost of an average per annum forest 
depletion of 17,070 hectares during 
the period 1927-77 Thus the Tarai 
region had only 28.3 per cent of its 
total area under forest by 1977. 


However, the Tarai cannot be 
regarded as an unlimited frontier 
for the ever-increasing population. 
The shift of Hull out-migration to 
the Tarai, seen particularly in the 
last two decades, has its own limi- 
tations First, not all Hill outmi- 
grants end up in the Tarai as a large 
number cross the national border 
for their livelihood. Second ıs the 
basic question regarding the opti- 
mum carrying capacity of the Tara. 
The time the Tarai can provide 
breathing space to the national 
economy 18 being foreshortened by 
the present pattern of extractive use 
of forest resources and extensive 
nature of land occupance. 


I, would help to focus on basic 
issues of ecology and development 
by discarding some prevalent no- 
tions For example, the establish- 
ment of the so-called ecological 
balance between man and land is 
no more feasible and much less in 
Nepal where natural processes and 
population pressure are intense 
National space has no meaning 
without human survival or welfare 
The very objective of modern deve- 
lopment ıs to free man from natural 
constraints Ecological conservation 
cannot be isolated from human 
welfare 


Then there is immense difference 
in time span between what nature 
processes and man utilises There 
would be no alluvial plains without 
loss of valuable soil at the head 
waters and no fertile river basins 
without bank-cutting Nature has 
a long sequence of sand or silt de- 
position, vegetation colonisation 
and humus formation, while man 
thinks in terms of immediate use or 
exploitation 


There is no denying the increas- 
ing ecological stress ın Nepal and 
some of it accentuated by population 
pressure But what are the alter- 
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natives? It might be pertinent here 
to refer to an interesting observa- 
tion on witnessing a landslide in 
Lamjung (precipitated by the earth- 
quake of 1933) ‘Whether it takes 
place little by little or in one swift 
calamity, soil erosion 1s generally 
attributed to man’s careless greed, 
his idleness or neglect It would not, 
I think, be fair to blame the people 
of these valleys on the Himalayan 
fringe for the frequent landslips 
which occur here In turning the 
steep slopes into fruitful fields they 
have neither been lazy nor neglect- 
ful One might say that on such 
hillsides the forest should never have 
been cleared, in which case the 
country must be left uninhabited, 
or that belts of trees should have 
been planted which would imply 
first the giving up of their goats bv 
villagers’ 16 


Indeed, the Hills of Nepal evi- 
dence the maximum utilisation of 
marginal land under the given tech- 
nology. In other words, the hill 
peasants are being forced to struggle 
for survival 1n an hostile environ- 
ment. One need not venture into 
remote Himalayan valleys to realise 
the poverty of rural Nepal. The 
pressure on marginal land is evi- 
denced by hamlets on the Maha- 
bharat Lekh traversed by the coun- 
try's oldest and latest highway 


The field slopes above Khanik- 
hola on the Tribhuvan Rajpath 
exceed a 45 degrees angle and with 
top-soil so poor that the maize 
crops stand to the height of millet. 
Meanwhile, heavy traffic has been 
trundling past them over the last 25 
years as if through a tunnel without 
any visible impact Another example 
of human struggle with harsh land 
is presented by the Narayanghat- 
Muglng road along the Trisuli 
gorge where the native Chepangs 
subsist on wild yam and tubers and 
Magar and Gurung migrants tend 
tiny maize and millet fields that 
overhang the steepest slope 


T.. precarious ecology of the 
Nepal hills cannot be improved 
without first tackling the economic 
poverty of the people And the Hill 
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economy cannot be improved with- 
out outside intervention But techni- 
cal assistance that purports to teach 
them how to make terraces or 
simply prescribes alternative energy 
use will not do Laying out field 
terraces ıs the hill man's elemental 
device to deal with adverse slopes 
and the native technology perfected 
through generations of trial and 
error cannot be improved upon with 
outside advice The outward facing 
dry terraces are not products of 
native ignorance or indolence but 
represent the equation between 
labour and output Neither 1s shift- 
ing cultivation a general practice as 
it 15 prevalent only in areas of high 
rainfall and fast vegetation regene- 
ration 


r H 


WM. emphasis has been laid on 
the need for the use of alternative 
energy to relieve the pressure on 
forests for fuelwood !? The case for 
alternative energy becomes theoreti- 
calif not futile when one faces the 
reality where the value of a cheap 
biogas plant far exceeds the entire 
capital asset of a farmer including 
his simple hut. Intermediate techno- 
logy can be applied in an economy 
of some capital formation or on a 
community basis but in the case of 
rural Nepal, where most live below 
the poverty line, 1t is a questionable 
proposition 


That economic exigencies force 
peasants to misuse the resources they 
once considered valuable ıs shown 
by their present exploitation. of 
forests *Many of the old established 
hil tribes, including the Rais, 
Limbus, Tamangs, Lepchas, Sher- 
pas, Sunwars, Danuwars, and 
Majhis, maintained this (kipat) com- 
munal land system to regulate the 
tribes relationship with the environ- 
ment’ 18 But the intervention of out- 
siders ın tribal areas as well as sheer 
population growth have destroyed 
the traditional contro] mechanisms 
that once preserved forests or allo- 
cated land according to need Thus 
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it ıs apparent that new programmes 
such as community affoiestation and 
watershed management!? will have 
only limited impact so long as the 
Hil economy languishes at the 
present state of morbidity 


dus seem only two approaches 
which may reduce ecological stress 
and resolve the economic problems 
of Nepal These relate to the reor- 
dering of the space in the Tarai and 
the emphasis on Hill development 2° 
They are presented as complemen- 
tary measures to be pursued simul 
taneously since the ecology of the 
Hills and the Tarai are closely 
interlinked 1 Similar to emigration 
in the past, the Tarai has now be- 
come the outlet and cushion for hill 
poverty However, neither 1s the 
Tarar's absorbtive capacity for mig- 
rants unlimited nor can its forest 
revenue be seen always as one of 
harvesting without planting. The 
Tarai forests that still exist have a 
bleak future due to the immense 
pressure There is, therefore, the 
need for complete rethinking on the 
land use of the Tarai whereby maxi- 
mum area ıs converted 1ato farm- 
land and existing infrastructures are 
channelised for expanding secon- 
dary and tertiary economic acti- 
vities 


Yet, the economic disease which 
bedevils the country is located in 
the Hills It 1s there that the pro- 
blem of poverty has to be fackled 
This will require massive initial 
development inputs Fortunately, it 
is the poor Hills, as the repository 
of immense hydro electric power, 
that hold the key to the future deve- 
lopment of the country The silt will 
continue to flow down the Himala- 
yan rivers as it did for millions of 
years But the real loss is in the 
silent passage of white energy ever 
waiting for us to harness for a 
better life 
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_moulding our varied resources — human, 
natural, technological — for the 
common good. 


Shriram seminars and courses are part of 
this moulding process . which involves 
executives in a ceaseless interchange of 
ide^s, discussion of modern techniques, 
evaluation and reconsideration of policies. 
So that the Shriram organisation is const- 
antly infused with fresh dynamism . and 
our resources are utilised to the optimum. 
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|... « Fly the only airline in the world - 
,- * . . where you’can sit back ~> . 
ndi - -and read the decor. _ n 


Just study the cabin walls You'll find indian 
mythology come ative in Krishna's frolics r 
: "- with gam^olling gopts Gods an ` 
` ~ goddesses, and lesser mortals centuries old, 
frozen in arts of love in the frescoas of 
j Ajanta and Ellora Men and women of Indra 
. down the ages caught in.thew dar y acts of work : 
di: and play They're all párt of the interior VE" i 
` g C decor of an Air- India. 747 S l e 
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enefit from our 
widest range of compressors, 


backed by the worid's 
foremost air power 
technology. 


o " d 
New additions to CP's 
expanding range 
TB-20) x 13 
Lubricated/Otl-less Horizontal, Reciprocefing Class TU 
Compressors 
500-RO-2 
Rotary Portabla. Diese! Compressors. 
‘TU Y ‘TUDO’ 
Lubricated/Oil-less Verucal, Reciprocating 
Compressors 


Pius 25 other. proven and 
trusted models 


Compressors of every description Portable 
and Stationary Electric motor/Diese: engine- 
driven Rotary and Reciprocating Single 
stage/Two-stage Ai cooled/Water ccoled, 
Lubricated/Oil-less Horizontal/Vertical 
Single-acting/Double acting Balanced- 
opposed 8 tandem n capacities from 

3 m3/min (108 c f m ) to 114 m3imin 
(4000 cfm) 


Together, our widest range for every need, 


Why CP Compressors? 


CP Compressors are crafted to the highest 
standards ot quality and workmanship and 
incorporate international designs and know- 
how Aud they re backed by prompt and S 3 
efficient service both before and after sales NE 
No wonder CP-India are today the largest Class FE 
exporters of compressed air equipmesit to 
over 15 countries 


Now, what can we offer you? Please contact cur nearest branch for fterature. 


CONSOLIDATED PNEUMATIC Y 


CONSQUDATED PNEUMATIC TOG. CO NDIA) LTO 


























rigide [ge ra ROPA Marg jor eC ie 400 080 perches et 30 “ 
nsist on genuine CP spares to keep shtu Hoa alcutta tos Apan menis Nehtu Place de 

> : New Deihi 110024 Finance Huusa Pattulos Road Madras 600 002, 
your CP Compressed air equipment : Jamshedpur — Secunderabad ~ Gos ~ Bangalore. 


working efficiently 
The power of air harnessea for higher productivity. 
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Mahindra 


now brings you 
the Peugeot XDP 4.90- 
a diesel engine 

of advanced design 


Mahindra meets the challenge of By far the most vital factor is the 
the oil crisis, with a superb new, gener fuel efficiency of this lightweight, 
: lightweight high performance igh performance engine S 
«diesel engine-the PEUGEOT XDP | 


4.90 with greater fuel efficiency. 


This world-famous engine is now 
being assembled at the 
Mahindra plant. 


The PEUGEOT XDP 4.90 






























Engine Specifications . 


No of Cylinders 4 
Bore-mm 90 
Stroke-mm 83 
Bore/Stroke ratio 1.08 
Displacement-cc 2112 
Compression Ratio 22 4: 


will be fitted initially on the RPM (max) 4500 
Mahindra NC 665 DP Mini Truck, Max BHP. 75 
Pick-up Van and Ambulance A Max Torque Kgm 133 
SS € 2000 r p.m. 
$) Weight Kg. 184 
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The Mahindra NC 665 DP SE 

Mini Truck fitted with 
Peugeot XDP 4.90 diesel engine 





Pick-up Van Ambulance 
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When you need high quality controis, 
remember... 





Manufacturers of 
Controls for Domestic/Commercial ` 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning. , 
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Automatic Controls Helping to save energy Silently. 
Registered Office 706-707 Surya Kiran, 19 Kasturba Gandhi Marg, New Delh: 110 001 
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Mu not raw Garlic? 


Raw garlic 
Cloves have 
to be.chew 
ed before the 
j extract acts 
* 2 Inside the 

body But when chewed, 





they leave an unpleasant y 
smell When swallowed, they On cooking, the effective 
are difficult to digest And the medicinal properties 





extraction is EE of garlic are lost 


"wie RAN BAXY'S ee 
Garlic has been well-known Ranbaxy Laboratones, a trusted name with the medical 
from earliest times for tts profession, now gives you all the benefits of raw garlic 
i —without the smell Ranbaxy's Garlic Pearls contain 
medicinal properties Medical the pure extract of raw garlic in easy-to-digest, 
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the ot ra! war 19 


authorities have accepted ; soft gelatin capsules—the most effective way 
of deriving the medicinal properties of garlic 

the value of garlic in correcting j^ &awgAxv's GMR - S 
various health problems 4 > Help relieve gas and indigestion, HH Eas ES 
Garlic can be taken raw or f ease heartburn === RNS TH 
cooked or ın capsule form || S Reduce high cholesterol levels Ee 

d the maximum e ec Help ease disabling joint pains | D 
PUL IO GENE “| €» Prevent and control recurring " € 
medicinal benefits from garlic, coughs and colds : Lf iod P 
it should be taken in the most $ Take Ranbaxy's Garlic Pearls— everyday E S jos SH ^ 
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The natural way to all-round health. 


aH round hen 
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Attractive Sleek Two-toned USHA 
Streamlined — the sewing machine that 
outclasses any other in its price range 
With features that others can t match 

And e 5-year guarantee too 


Patch Darner 3-position drop Dial-type stitch Thread tensior 


for easy darning feed for easy regulator with adjusterfor 4 
and quick adjustment of lever for regulating poo, 
adjustment of ` feed-dog forward and thread tension, 
pressure on position reverse stitch 
cloth control and 

locking 

arrangement 





| i Síreamlined feature for feature a better machine g 
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Steel spells progress and steel plants are vital to 
india s continued economic progress. 


DASTURCO has been closely involved, since its | 
inception in 1955 tn the planning, design and 
engineering of steel and allied projects in India, for 
the Central and State Governments as well as 

ER private sector 


a 


* 
Pioneer of self-reliance in steel plant engineering tn 
India, DASTURCO is in the forefront of new , 
technologies O direct reduction O pelletizing 
D electric arc steelmaking C) continuous casting . 
O OBM steelmaking O vacuum degassing 


O electro-slag remelting O alloy and special steels 
Li superalloys etc 












DASTURCO is consultant to the Government of 
India for O India's first coast-based steel plant at" 
Visakhapatnam O Special Steels Plant, Salem 

£1 Alloy Steels Plant Durgapur (expansion) 

O CRGO/CRNO plant of Rourkela Steel Plant 


i Q Superalloys Plant, Hyderabad (1 Bokaro 


Steel Plant (expansion) etc It is also consultant for 
India's first sponge iron plant, Kothagudem and 
for TISCO modernisation 


As in india, DASTURCO is actively participating 

in steel development in the Arab countries, 
south-east Asia and Latin America. It is 

the principal consultant to the Misurata Iron and 
Steel Complex—the first large integrated steel 

plant in Libya in Venezuela, it is providing 
engineering services for the expansion of the SIDOR 
steel plant at Matanzas, in specified plant areas 

in Peru, it is consultant to SIDERPERU at Chimbote 
for its expansion. [n South-east Asia, DASTURCO 
i$ assisting ASEAN member countries in planning 
their steel development strategies and programmes 


” 





Total Engineering— 
Concept to Completion 
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` the art of \ 
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moulding our varied resources — human, 
natural, technological — for the i 
common good. E 


Shriram seminars and courses are part of 
this moulding process which involves 

executives in a ceaseless interchange of 
idezs, discussion of modern techniques, 
evaluation and reconsideration of policies. 
So that the Shriram organisation ts const- 
antly infused with fresh dynamism and 

our resources are uulised to the optimum. 
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— And for Tata Steel, 
anewera begins. 





The era of modernisation and economically, because of one man's 
ixpansion. 1951: plans fructify to prescience For he gave the country its 
raise capacity to 1.3 million ingot first steel mill—nearly four decades 
tons. 1955: a contract of Rs610 before the country attained freedom i 
milhon is signed with Kaiser And the tradition continues at Tata Pa 
Engineers to raise capacity further. All Steel where anticipating and 
this time, the Company's skilled pioneenng have come naturally, 
manpower, experlence and expertise voluntanly. Take. for example, the work 
are put at the disposal of the done on community development, 
Government of India to launch itsown family welfare, rural development and 
steel mills. the facilities provided for technical and i 


All round the country, the clanon call other forms of training In fact, 
of freedom was stirring the peopleinto ‘everything that affects the community, 
a new awakening Projects were taking every aspect of its emancipation’ has 


shape. Dams, bridges, cities and ports been of deep interest to Tata Steel. z y 
were coming up, harbingers ofa new ‘It is this concern for fellow men, this e 
India. It was an awakening which unflinching belief that forging men of à 
Jamsetji Tata had foreseen—longago. ^ quality must precede the making of D 
He knew it would happen and he knew steel that have made Tata Steel what d 
what would be needed—steel, the life Jamsetji Tata had meant it to be—a E) 





blood of industry. In the early years of progressive industrial enterprise 
Independence, all these massive generating wealth which benefltsthe ` ` 1907-1982 ud 


projects could get underway speedily, people, enriches the nation 
What benefits the people, benefits the nation,. TATA STEEL 
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Make your gums strong. 
And give your teeth a long lite. 
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Only Forhan's 


has an exclusive astringent to 
strengthen gums. 










Forhan’s special taste tells you it’s working. 


Forhan’s astnngent actually your teeth a firm foundation 
works to make gums strong anda longer bie Even 

By shnnking gum tissue the healthy teeth need the 1 
astnngent keeps gums firm ` support of strong gums That 
and healthy, checlang is why you need y 
inflammation and swelling  Forhan's the umque S 
Only strong gums can give toothpaste with astnngent 
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* Bring dental 2 
It's the toothpaste created by a dentist. Tees 
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Satyadev Chemicals are widely used in the Our customers include some of the world's 
processing of Colour and Black and white leading manufacturing and trading concerns. 
Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, The secret of this world-wide acceptance 
Jute, Leather and Chemical Manufacturing lies in our policy of product quality—the 
Industries. Also in the manufacture of Paints, only sacred cow in our fast developing 
Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers organisation. 





_SATYADEV CHEMICALS LIMITED 


Pratapnagar Road, VADODARA, 390004, India 
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With gems td 
on her fingers and jewels 
on her toes, she shall have 
aluminium wherever she goes. 


Because, when time began and all 


things material were created, 


aluminium combined with various 
elements to make up precious stones 


like the sapphire, the ruby, the 


Oriental amethyst and emerald, the  . 


topaz, the turquoise and the jade 
Today aluminum ts being used, 


rnore and more, for things we had 
never imagined before And in Indio, 


indian Aluminium has been the 
catalyst of this progress. 


The first to embark on aluminium *..- 


Indian Aluminium Company, Limited 
Anything's possible 
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production in India, indat has 
introduced almost the entire range of 
alloys in which rolled and extruded 
aluminium products are made in this 
country In its constant drive towards , 
diversification, Inda! has pioneered 
the use of aluminium in aircraft, 
currency, power transmission, imgation) 
tubing, transportation, packaging, ` 
housing and a host of other 
applications 

Indal pioneering Making your life } 
ticher through aluminium 
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CHILDHOOD TODAY 


a symposium on 
some aspects affecting 


the life of the young 


symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 
A short statement of 
the issues involved 


THE RURAL SCHOOL 
Krishna Kumar, Fellow, Centre 
for the Study of Developing 
Societies, Delhi 


CHILD LABOUR 

Poromesh Acharya, teaching at the 
Indian Institute of Management, 
Calcutta 


GROWING UP IN VARANASI 

S. Anandalakshmy, Head, Department of 
Child Development, Lady Irwin 
College, Delhi 


THE SHANTY TOWN 

Meera Bapat, architect, now teaching 
at the Centre for Development Studies 
and Activities, Pune 


LISTENING TO THE PAST 
Raghuvir Sahay, poet, radio and television 
commentator, former editor of *Dinaman' 


AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION 
Meenakshi Thapan, currently doing research on the 
Krishnamurthi Educational Foundation 


BOOKS 
A review article by Frances Kumar, 
specialist 1n primary education 


COMMUNICATION 
Received from Ranjit K, Pachnanda, Panchkula 


FURTHER READING 
A select and relevant bibliography 
compiled by M.S Limaye 


COVER 
Designed by Chanda Singh 
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CHILDHOOD 1n India has changed 1n many ways 
over the last half century, and particularly during 
the last two decades. The economic and social 
trends which set 1n with the advent of industrializa- 
tion have intensified since the sixties, and so has the 
impact of these trends on children's life. Several of 
the old patterns of childhood are dying out, 1n most 
cases so quietly that their disappearance goes un- 
remarked. Indeed, the entire culture of childhood, 
as 1t had developed over a long period of history, 1s 
under strain. What does this strain mean in terms 
of childhood in India today? 


A majority of today’s parents — including those 
in the middle class — spend their energies attempt- 
ing to survive in an increasingly unjust and 1rra- 
tional environment They are unable to provide the 
nurturing and stimulation which their children need, 
particularly in the formative years of early child- 
hood What little time is left from the struggle for 
sustenance is expended ın coping with the demands 
of already strained family and community relation- 
ships. Amidst the welter of these concerns, the 
child's needs go unnoticed. 


The father’s migration ın search of a means of 
livelihood 1s characteristic of family life in large 
sections of rural Indian society The Green Revolu- 
tion of the late sixties accelerated rural migration 
by making the life of small peasants economically 
unviable. In areas where intensive mechanization of 
agriculture took place, demand for manual work 
diminished, resulting in greater unemployment 


The problem 


among the landless. Consequently, during the last 
decade, a greater number of children than ever 
before had to accept a precarious existence in urban 
slums 


The pressure on poorly developed urban systems 
and facilities has seriously affected the day-to-day 
life of children 1n metropolitan cities as well as in 
smaller towns The greatest pressure is on housing 
facilities. Children of the lower middle class pass 
their entire childhood ın narrow restrictive spaces 
For children of shanty towns, home is a place to 
sleep, not a space which organizes one’s active day- 
time life, Housing ın rural areas is even more 
underdeveloped than in urban areas. With the 
increase in rural unemployment and the marginaliza- 
tion of small peasants, housing in villages — parti- 
cularly 1n bigger villages — has become a critical 
problem. 


The other system under stram 1s that of educa- 
tion Despite the fact that urban areas have a dis- 
proportionately large share of educational faciltties 
compared to the rural areas, schooling facilities are 
under a greater strain in towns than they are in 
villages. The reason for this ıs that urban children 
are able to survive in the school system a little 
longer than their rural counterparts. But, apart 
from admission and retention capacities, schools in 
both rural and urban areas are equally irrelevant to 
their respective environments. 


Through a stereotyped pedagogy and system of 
testing, the Indian school offers to children an 


- 
SÉ 


inflexible routine of silent competition. Its main 
characteristic 1s on hierarchical relationship between 
teacher and pupils, and its main — although un- 
spoken — aim is to find ways to push the majority 
of entrants out of the system. Thus, out of the ten 
children who enter primary school at the age of six, 
less than three remain ın the competition for admis- 
sion to the higher secondary classes For the remain- 
ing seven, the education system serves as a perma- 
nent reminder of their presumed inadequacies and 
failure. 


One of the many destructive roles which the 
stereotyped curriculum of Indian schools has played 
in children’s life has been to phase out their 
traditional lore and the traditional media which 
catered to children, such as storytelling and folk 
drama. Indeed, the school ıs not the only agency 
that has contributed to the decline of the traditional 
media of communication. Modern technological 
media like radio and television have ued the 
traditional forms of children's culture 1n an indiffe- 
rent and often perverse manner The consequences 
are very serious We now have a generation of 
children who cannot use language with an ability to 
evoke coherent images and ideas Although this 
incapacity can be historically traced to the rapid 
pace of transformation of community relationships, 
the school and the media must take the blame for 
failing to answer historical needs The vacuum 
created by education and the media is now being 
filled by the new toy technology of pin-ball machines 
which offer for a small price an experience of partt 


cipating in supersonic car-racing, mass bombard- 
ment, and holocaust. 


Children’s literature 1s a part of the modern 
media aimed at.children. Despite a very large 
reading audience — literacy rates among children 
being higher than among adults -— publishers of 
literature in most Indian languages have failed 
abysmally to create a literary market for children 
In fact, 1f one compares the situation of the thirties 
and the forties with the one prevailing today in 
Hindi children’s literature, one can easily notice a 
decline in both the quality of published material and 
the proportion of readers to the total child popu- 
Jation. Since the late sixties, children’s books and 
magazines have carried a clear message of Hindu 
revivalism, 1ncluding the revival of feudal and caste- 
based values Qualities such as individualization of 
character and humour evoked by satirising old 
values which one saw in magazines of the late 
thirties have disappeared. Today's popular literature 
for children 1s characterized by its portrayal of 
stereotyped human beings who speak in order to 
please, and act only in ways that legitimize estab- 
lished aims and pursuits 


Children’s life is an important component of 
today’s cultural climate. What kind of childhood 
does our society sanction? This is a matter we must 
investigate 1n order to know the human personality 
we are in the process of creating We must ask 
ourselves what do the economic and social changes 
of the past two decades mean in terms of children's 
lives! 
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TAKE a bus that leaves a big 
village or small town early 1n the 
morning and goes along an all- 
weather road connecting a dozen 
small villages On such a ride 1n any 
part of the country you will meet 
children who are going to school in 
a nearby village. In areas where one 
is told that parents are backward 


and do not want to send their girls 


to school, one will see little girls 
pushing their way into a crowd of 
people who do not want to miss the 
one bus that passes through their 
village. On such buses I have met 
children of the so-called backward 
groups who are characterized in 
macro-level studies of wastage and 
stagnation as ‘poorly motivated’ to- 
wards children’s education. 


A day ın a working rural school 
has often told me more about wast- 
age and stagnation than the elabor- 
ate factor analysis dispassionately 
reported in such studies. But I can- 
not deny that these studies have had 
a powerful effect They have nur- 
tured an anti-rural bias in our edu- 
cation system, and the bias has al- 
lowed the system to go on pursuing 
policies which are aimed at defeat- 
ing the rural child’s desire to learn. 


The anti-rural bias of the Indian 
education system expresses itself in 
many different ways, some of which 
are inherited from the past while 


others are inventions of the post- 
independence bureaucracy One of 
the salient examples of an anti-rural 
bias inherited from the colonial past 
1s the annual calender cf the school. 
Starting from the time of admission, 
just about every segment of the 
prescribed annual routine of the 
rural school 1s out of tune with the 
socio-economic routine of village 
life throughout the country. 


The periods when children are 
busy assisting in the family's work 
responsibilities are precisely the 
periods when they are expected to 
attend the school On the other 
hand, when children are free to 
come to school, the school 1s closed 
down for vacations The dishar- 
mony between the cycle of rural life 
and the school’s legal routine 1s so 
sharp and has been commented on 
so many times that it seems point- 
less to discuss 1t once more. 


The agony one feels on realising 
that the disharmony 1s being per- 
petuated despite the recognition of 
the harm it causes 1s succinctly ex- 
pressed in a statement made by the 
Kishore Bharati group of education 
activists five years ago ‘Somehow 
the school experts seem to be totally 
oblivious of the pressures of the 
sowing and harvesting seasons 1n the 
life of the village. The annual exa- 
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minations coincide with the rabi 
harvest period While the weekly 
market day, a major social and eco- 
nomic event, ıs ignored, the legacy 
of the Sunday holiday persists from 
the British Ray The summer months, 
when the children are relatively free, 
find the schools closed for vacations 

No one who matters in the educa- 
tion system of the country seems to 
be prepared to explain the reasons 
for this major disharmony affecting 
the lives of the millions of village 
children, (quoted from Science 
Today, December 1977). 


A, example of anti-rural bias in 
post-independence policies 1s the 
idea of using the so-called ‘interior’ 
village as a prison or reformatory 
for the incompetent headmaster or 
teacher How incompetency 1s judg- 
ed is a different matter What 1s 
important to understand 1s the attı- 
tude of the educational bureaucracy 
towards areas that are on the lowest 
level of the scale of development 
Villages located tn such areas are 
the worst sufferers of an economy 
focused’on the needs of the urban 
and semi-urban population. Due to 
the absence or poor condition of 
road$ and means of transport they 
are cut off from the rest of the coun- 
try And it 1s this insularity that 
makes them fit places for the ‘in- 
competent' school master Indeed, 
the ‘better’ a teacher is rated by the 
bureaucracy, the greater 1s his or 
her chance of being posted in an 
urban or semi-urban centre No 
wonder, then, that teachers posted 
in rural schools have a low morale 
and are envious of their counterparts 
who are posted 1n urban centres. 


The condition of village school 
buildings provides yet another 
example of the anti-rural attitude 
of the educational administrators in 
India No statistical. profile can 
make the reader aware of the nature 
of the basic physical assets provided 
by the education system to rural 
children. Indeed, statistical profiles 
can be very misleading ın this matter 
since they do not tell us what state 
of decay a so-called building 1s 1n. 
A recently published survey, for 
instance, points out that less than 
ten per cent of primary schools in 
the country are without a building. 


The false satisfaction this informa- 
tion can give to an urban citizen 
can be put 1n balance by a visit to a 
few rural schools. 


Despite some variation in diffe- 
rent States, one can picture a village 
primary school with no dependable 
protection against the elements, 
particularly rain and dust Also, the 
space available is almost invariably 
too small for the number of chil- 
dren enrolled The ‘space’ I am 
talking about 1s, of course, the floor, 
for there seem to be no rural pri- 
mary schools, run by the govern- 
ment, that have chairs or benches 
for children to sit on. The village 


primary school in India is basically . 


a hut, perhaps with a tree in. front 
Both the hut and the tree are 
romanticized by Indian politicians 
and bureaucrats 1n the name of the 
unique Indian tradition of the 
‘ashram’ syndrome In the reality 
ofa hut school, however, there 1s 
nothing romantic for village chil- 
dren 


P aying no attention to the con- 
ditions under which rural children 
are expected to attend school, re- 
searchers typically place a major 
portion of the blame for the high 
drop out rate in village schools on 
children and their parents On the 
basis of responses to attitude ques- 
tionnaires, they argue that rural 
children have weak motivation. for 
educational attainments. It 1s argu- 
ed that rural parents, particularly 
those who belong to ‘backward’ 
castes and tribes, see children pri- 
marily as additional labour for the 
immediate day-to-day requirements 
The ability to defer immediate gain 
for greater gains in the future, the 
argument goes, ıs missing among 
the poorest groups, and that is why 
they do not take their children's 
education seriously 


This argument has deep roots in 
the consciousness of the bureaucracy 
and educationists Although the 
*culture of poverty' theory on which 
the argument is based has been 
debunked in the West where 1t origi- 
nated, 1t continues to have adherents 
among Indian practitioners of socio- 
logy and economics of education 
We will have to wait for several 
more years before survey analysts 
stop blaming the victim, and begin 


to find explanations for the high 
drop-out rate in rural schools ın the 
material conditions under which 
these schools operate 


WM. teaches 1n a government 
school in a village of four hundred 
people 1n. Madhya Pradesh The 
nearest road on which a bus runs 1s 
eight miles away The bus makes 
one trip a day from a bigger village 
to another one twenty miles away. 
From this bigger village the district 
headquarter, where the District Edu- 
cation Officer lives, 1s a five-hour, 
bus ride Manju has taken this ride 
six times during the last three 
months in order to get the reim- 
bursement of the expenses she in- 
curred moving to her present school 
on a transfer order from the other 
end of the district nearly a year 
ago 


She is a child widow An influen- 
tial woman who was a social welfare 
activist took an interest in Manju 
whom she had met by chance With 
the help of this woman, Manju 
appeared in an examination con- 
ducted by a recognized private 
agency for women's education On 
the basis of her success in this 
examination she was allowed to take 
the higher secondary examination, 
and ultimately she did a basic train- 
ing course to become a primary 
school teacher After teaching in 
village schools for fifteen years she 
now gets close to three hundred 
rupees, For ten out of these fifteen 
years she taught in a. single-teacher 
school which had a hundred child- 
ren on the register Now she 1s the 
senior of the two teachers in her 
present school which has one hund- 
red and eighty names on the admis- 
sion list The junior teacher sits 
among children enrolled in grades 
one to three, and Manyu sits among 
the senior children 


Both teachers sit in the same 
room — a twenty foot long struc- 
ture of small bricks covered with 
lime and coated with cowdung, and 
a ceiling made of Manhua logs 
covered with dry twigs and hand- 
made tiles If all the children enrol- 
led 1n the school ever showed up, 
Manju would not know what to do 
except let them spill through the 
back door. The school has no desk 
and just one chair, When both 
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teachers want to sit down, one of 
them uses a rickety wooden box It 
is a memento from the early days 
of community development when 
a visiting Block Development Officer 
had brought a few abacuses and 
cans of powdered milk to distribute 
among children 


Zu Block Development Officer 
still pays an occasional visit to the 
village, but now he brings nothing 
to distribute free among the child- 
ren Nor is he the only officer visit- 
ing the village. Officers of many 
new departments that have sprung 
up 1n the district headquarters stop 
by during a tour. Whenever an 
officer comes to the village, Manju 
has to attend to the officer's 
demands. It may be the attendance 
sheet of the Food for Work pro- 
gramme Or it may be the forms of 
cattle census. It could be any one 
of the routine programmes started 
by the government in the name of 
village upliftment, ranging from 
distribution of anti-malaria pills to 
organizing a women's group for 
non formal education. 


Manyu and her colleague are the 
government’s tame instruments for 
collecting information and fulfilling 
routine duties The routine duty 
they have in the school ıs of the 
least importance and interest from 
the point of view of visiting officers. 
The school is on the periphery of 
developmental planning It lacks 
the novelty and the profitability of 
the so-called innovative, tmagina- 
tively named, and often internation- 
ally supported programmes 


The conditions under which 
Manju lives are no better than the 
conditions under which she works 
in the school. When she was trans- 
ferred to this village she had great 
difficulty 1n finding a place to live 
A small village has few houses large 
enough to permit renting, and the 
people who own these houses are 
wary of a female tenant Manju's 
colleague 1s an unmarried girl who 
had managed to find a room with a 
family of her caste. She offered to 
share it with Manju, and this 
arrangement is still going on as 
Manyu has not found a place of her 
own If she were sent to a bigger 
village she might have more luck, 
but the conditions would not be 


much different. In a bigger village, 
other functionaries of the govern- 
ment who are all known as ‘officers’ 
— a veterinary, a police sub-inspec- 
tor, a family planning worker, and 
so on — have a chance of being 
allotted a small government bunga- 
low-type accommodation A teacher, 
even a headmaster, cannot be consi- 
dered for a such a facility. 


Like Manju, every village teacher 
lives under the perpetual fear of 
being transferred or of being haras- 
sed by the bureaucracy or local 
politicians 1n some other way. The 
reimbursement for which Manyu is 
paying visits to the district educa- 
tion office could be of pending bills 
for attending a week-long refresher 
course 1n new mathematics or a 
three-day camp of non-formal edu- 
cation training All such potentially 
useful occasions turn into routine 
gatherings of frustrated teachers 
and instructors who know that 
nothing of what they are teaching 1s 
going to be or can be used in the 
classroom. Each such programme 
entails a long procedure of leave 


approval, submission of bills, and 


payment Corrupt officials use every 
such opportunity to make money 
from the teacher, and one who fails 
to oblige 1s transferred. Cancellation 
of transfer orders requires more 
visits to the district, and for higher- 
level teachers the divisional office 
and higher bribes 


A powerless position vis-a-vis 
influential village leaders and the 
bureaucracy turns many rural 
teachers into politicians of a sort 
The frustration caused by an 1mpos- 
sible routine. makes many teachers 
cynical about their work and 
towards children. Some of them stop 
paying any attention to the school, 
and others become callous discipli- 


narians asserting their authority 
with a stick Stories of village 
teachers’ indifference, incompe- 


tency and laziness are circulated by 
bureaucrats, journalists and the ex- 
perts of education. Hardly ever have 
I visited the magnificent campus of 
the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training in New Delhi 
or a State-level traming-cum- 
research institution without being 
told how a recent improvement pro- 
gramme failed on account of poor 


response from village teachers. 
Never have I heard an interpretation 
of the ‘poor response that took into 
account the village teacher’s plight 
and perspective 


| hat ıt meant to complete one’s 
primary education in a village 
school is often forgotten by those 
who survive in the system up to the 
higher levels. How sparse and deso- 
late the school looks from a child's 
eyes, and how helpless 1t feels to sit 
under the eye of a tired and un- 
happy teacher are experiences with 
which adults who went to school in 
a nicely constructed urban building 
and who had books and magazines 
with pictures to look at cannot 
easily 1dentify Planners who spend 
long hours each year devising a 
cheap system of school education 
for the country, and academics of 
education who tell trainees that 
materials and equipment are ines- 
sential for good instruction, do not 
look at education from the child’s 
point of view Nor do subject specia- 
lists who replenish an obsolete cur- 
riculum by inserting new ideas pick- 
ed up from imported journals, and 
who design textbooks for mass use 
The child 1s a peripheral considera- 
tion 1n our education system 


Irrelevance of the prescribed cur- 
riculum for rural conditions has 
long been recognised, and over the 
years I have seen a few attempts to 
develop a relevant curriculum Most 
of these attempts, unfortunately, 
fall within the narrow view of curri- 
culum that we have inherited. from 
the early days of colonial control of 
the education system The country 
that colonized us has moved on to 
a broader concept of curriculum 
which takes into account the child's 
perspective and features of children's 
own living culture, but we continue 
to remain so obsessed with a text- 
book-centred curriculum that all 
attempts we make to change the 
curriculum end up in rewriting of 
textbooks A basic lack of faith in 
the teacher's ability prevents our 
planners and experts of education 
from cutting down the hegemony of 
textbooks Thus, attempts to give a 
rural bias to the curriculum boil 
down to the addition of some stories 
and poems concocted to reflect a 
rural environment. Such modifica- 
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tions are introduced under the 
banner of change, but they fail to 
make the curriculum any less irrele- 
vant for the village child. 


The problem, however, 1s not 
simply that the curriculum reflected 
in the prescribed texts 1s indifferent 
to the rural environment. What 1s 
worse is that the curriculum 1s in- 
different to the child It is an adult- 
centred curriculum, embodying an 
attitude that the child deserves to 
be patronized and dominated In a 
study of.Hindi textbooks published 
by the Madhya Pradesh Textbooks 
Corporation and the National 
Council of Educational Research 
and Training I found that on an 
average only one out of every five 
stories had a child as the central 
character whereas one out of every 
two stories showed an adult in this 
role Evidently, the literary reading 
offered to children in these text- 
books dentes to them the oppor- 
tunity to identify with characters of 
their own age They are expected 
to learn about adult ways and acti- 
vities strictly as passive observers 
The subservience of children vis-a- 
vis adults is also conveyed in a 
number of prayers sung in schools 
every morning Some of the most 
popular prayer songs depict 
children as helpless and ignorant 
creatures, begging the deity to be 
accepted as slaves 


BR. the explicit and the implicit 
curricula practised in Indian schools 
encourage children to be passive 
and resigned, to listen to the adult 
voice and do as he says The few 
attempts that have been made under 
Gandhian inspuation or under the 
auspices of a ‘learning by dong’ 
approach to science have failed to 
influence the overall tone or spirit of 
the curriculum Since the beginning 
of the last decade, the UNICEF has 
sponsored five major projects in the 
country to modernise the curriculum 
of primary and middle schools The 
State departments of education that 
participated in these projects went 
through the required rounds of 
establishing needs, objectives, proce- 
dures, and so on, and used the right 
terminology of action-orientation 
and participation by teachers and 
the community The net result 1s 
some more revision of textbooks 


and the publication of a few teacher 
guides which are as drab and non- 
functional as many of the new text- 
books. 


The same is true of the curricula 
designed under the so called non- 
formal education programmes for 
children I have not yet come across 
even One exception so far as the 
patronizing and oppressively didac- 
tic content of the materials pro- 
duced under these programmes is 
concerned. In these characteristics 
the materials produced for children 
match the adult education primers 
of which they often are paediatri- 
cized versions, produced as they are 
under the direction. of the same 
expert or group of experts 


I oppressiveness of a rigid, 
subject-centred, and  bureaucrati- 
cally determined curriculum that 
makes no reference to children's 
own life, language, and ways of 
relating to each other and to the 
world around them will have to be 
countered for any meaningful 
reform in the primary school peda- 
gogy of our country This would 
be a radical reform, and many 
argue that radical changes 1n edu- 
cation cannot take place without 
radical shifts in the political and 
social order The merits of this 
argument cannot be denied, parti- 
cularly in view of the history of 
educational change in many coun- 
tries that have gone through con- 
vulsive alternations in the social 
structure. 


At the same time, I must point 
out the pathology of waiting that 
this argument almost invariably 
entails and the meaninglessness it 
renders to every criticism of the 
education system and to every idea 
of reform. I fail to see why a more 
humane treatment of the village pri- 
mary school child is totally beyond 
our capacity Certainly, it 1s no easy 
matter to transform the curriculum, 
and it is an even bigger challenge 
to alter the prevailing relations bet- 
ween the teacher and those who 
wield political and administrative 
power Such are the tasks, however, 
that our society will have to accept, 
be it after a hypothetical shift in the 
power structure or in conjunction 
with the many readjustments which 
are taking place right now, 
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Child labour 


POROMESH ACHARYA 


INDIA 1s predominantly an agia- 
rian country and so 1s West Bengal 

In the traditional production process 
in agriculture and indigenous 1ndus- 
try like weaving and sericulture 
there 1s enough scope for employing 
child labour gainfully In fact, child 
labour is still a considerable com- 
ponent of the total labour force in 
rural India and in rural West 
Bengal! Child labour being com- 
paratively cheap, the employers find 
it more profitable to employ children 
for certain types of operations like 
‘cow boy’ or ‘reeling’ in sericulture 
where they are found to be suitable 
as well The labouring families are 
also interested in hiring out the 
children as that adds a little extra 
income to the family budget which 
1s otherwise extremely hard pressed 


In a predominantly traditional 
aprarian society as 1s the case in 
West Bengal, therefore, employment 
of the children of school going age 
as child labour is an inevitable 
phenomenon Introduction of uni- 
versal elementary education under 
such conditions 1s, no doubt, a diffi- 
cult task. 


It 1s no wonder that 1n spite of all 
the pious wishes expressed and 
cherished goals announced by our 
national leaders, universal elemen- 
tary education is stil] an ‘unfinished 
business’ even after thirty years of 
independence. 


No doubt, educational facilities ın 
terms of free primary schools have 
been expanded a great deal during 
the post independence period. And 
other external incentives like free 
textbooks and free school meals or 
tiffin have been introduced in many 


1. Percentage of child labour to total 


workers in rural India 1s 671 and the 
same for rural West Bengalis 506 Per- 
centage of child labour to total workers 
among the agricultural labourers 1n India, 
however, 1s 9 65 

As quoted in Child Labour in India, Ed. 
by M K. Pandhe, Table 2 and 3. 


parts of our country In West Bengal, 
for example, there was an increase ot' 
24 17% in the number of primary 
schools in 1975-76 over 1965-66, the 
total number of such schools being 
40,740 in that year.? According to 
the Third All India Educational Sur- 
vey, there was an increase of /1 6% 
in 1973 over 1965 1n the number of 
primary schools in the rural areas 
of West Bengal, the total number of 
such schools in rural areas be.ng 
34,596 1n 1973? The total number 
of habitational villages in West 
Bengal according to the 1971 census 
was 38,074 It 1s generally believed 
that in. West Bengal most of the 
villages have a free primary school 
or at best have one within a mile of 
the village Besides, textbooks are 
also supplied free ‘of cost at the 


primary level and ın many “areas, 


free schoo! meals or tiffin have’ also 
been introduced 


In a recent survey conducted in 
4 villages of two districts of West 
Bengal 1t has been found that 
55 83% of the total children of the 
age group 6-16 and 50 4975 of the 
total children of the age group 6-11 
are non-enrolled Of the total non- 
enrolled children of the age group 
6-16, 703477 belong to the two 
lowest agrarian classes, namely, 
poor peasants and agricultural 
labourers. If we add to this the non- 
enrolled children belonging to the 
middle peasant class, it becomes 
89.6577 of the total non-enrol- 
led children of the age group 6-16 
251774 of the total non-enrolled 
children of the age group 6-16 
have been found to be gainfully 
employed as child labour 37 36% 
of the total non enrolled children 
belonging to poor peasants and agr'- 
cultura] labourers are, however, 


2 Economic Review, 1977-78, Statistical 
Appendix, Table 143 West Bengal Gov- 
ernment Press, Calcutta 


3 Third All India Educational Survey, 
some provisional statistics on School Edu- 
cation, NCERT, 1975, Table 4, p.19, 
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employed as child labour. 87 67 of 
the total child labour belongs to the 
two agiarian classes at the bottom 
of the ladder while only 10 9597 of 
the total child labour belongs to the 
middle peasant class which 1s at the 
middle of the ladder. Obviously, 
none come from the two top agra- 
rian classes, namely, the jotedar and 
rich peasant, found to be employed 
as child labour except one lone boy 
from a rich peasant family who, in 
fact, played truant and 1$ employed 
in a tea shop in the nearby town- 
ship 4 


Besides, quite a large number of 
children of school going age belong- 
ing to the labouring families, who 
are not gainfully employed as child 
labour, do the baby-care or help in 
household work while their parents 
are out to work If we add to the 
child labour force those who look 
after the home and make ıt possible 
for their parents to work outside, 
the proportion of child labour to 
the total non-enrolled children 
belonging to the labouring families 
will become very high indeed. 


I, fact, ın response to a question 
as to what their non-enrolled child- 
ren do during schoo! hours, 92.23% 
of the total respondents belonging 
to the lower middle peasants, poor 
peasants and agricultural labourers 
who have non-enrolled children, 
maintained that their non-enrolled 
children were — either gainfully 
employed or were engaged in house- 
hold work like baby-care, etc.. Only 
777% of the total respondents 
belonging to the above three lower 
agrarian classes stated that their 
children played away their time 
during school hours.5 This question, 
however, did not apply to the two 
agrarian classes at the top, namely, 
the jotedars and rich peasants. 


4 Education and Agrarian Relations A 


study of 4 villages in West Bengal, Part 
one, Report (Draft) by P Acharya Data 
used m this article in regard to non-en- 
rolment and child labour are from the 
above report. 


5 Unequal Participation at the Element- 
ary Level of Education Its Structural and 
Attitudinal Roots, by P Acharya, table-8 
(This 1s a paper prepared on the basis of 
the findings of a survey conducted in 4 
villages of West Bengal and read at the 
National Seminar on Education and Rural 
Development organised by Indian Insti- 
tute of Education, Pune.) 


It may reasonably be assumed 
that the introduction of compulsion 
by law to ensure universal enrolment 
under such conditions 1s not likely to 
yield any considerable result Jt is 
relevant to mention as well that 
labour processes are different under 
different modes of production. 
Working conditions of child labour 
also are different in an agrarian sys- 
tem of production and in an indus- 
trial system of production As a 
result, child labour may pose diffe- 
rent problems in regard to popular 
education under different modes of 
production 


J n the early period of the Indus- 
trial Revolution in England, the 
working conditions of child labour 
in the factories were such as to 
render them into mere machines 
devoid of any human spontaneity 
According to Marx, ‘the intellectual 
desolation artificially produced by 
converting immature human beings 
into mere machines for the fabrica- 
tion of surplus-value, a state of mind 
clearly distinguishable from that 
natural ignorance which keeps the 
mind fallow without destroying its 
capacity for development, its natural 
fertility, this desolation finally com- 
pelled even the English Parliament 
to make elementary education a 
compulsory condition to the pro- 
ductive employment of children 
under 14 years m every industry 
subject to the Factory Acts '$ 


The upper and muddle classes in 
different growing townships in the 
early period of the Industrial Revo- 
lution in England found the unem- 
ployed and uncared for children of 
the working class parents who were 
out to work in the factories from 
morning till night, ‘strange and un 
natural and a potential threat to 
order and stability.”? The upper and 
middle classes therefore started tak- 
ing interest in the education of the 
children of the working class The 
problem of education of the poor, 
however, was seen by them in terms 
of socialization of large numbers at 
the smallest possible expense and 
Sunday schools and Monitorial 


6 Karl Marx, Capital, (vol I) p. 377, 


Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1974. 


7 Philip McCann, (Ed) Popula Edu- 
cation and Socialization in. the Nineteenth 
Century, p. 5, 1977, London 


Schools appeared as the new institu- 
tions best suited to the purpose.8 


T. conditions of child labour in 
an agrarian society like ours, how- 
ever, are quite different Cow-boys 
or field labourers, though they work 
from morning tul evening, are not 
confined to the suffocating prisons 
of early factories. They enjoy fresh 
air and work in the natural sur- 
roundings of rural life The agrarian 
production process does not demand 
of a labourer complete specialisa- 
tion in a particular operation of 
cultivation A field labourer 1s gene- 
rally acquainted with all the opera- 
tions of cultivation from beginning 
to end He can comprehend the 
entire process It is,no wonder, 
therefore, that unlike factory 
workers, the agricultural labourers 
usually nurse in their bosom a desire 
for owning a plotofland In the 
absence of an acute division of 
Jabour, the total separation of brain 
from hand does not take place 1n an 
agrarian society as it does in an 
industrial society Besides, labour as 
a commodity is not so impersonal 
and free in an agrarian society as 
to pose any threat to the traditional 
authority pattern. Non-economic 
compulsions, like religious customs, 
can stil play a significant role in 
labour relations. 


The upper strata of rural society 
does not find the children of the 
working parents a potential threat 
to order and stability as was the 
case in the growing cities of nine- 
teenth century England On the 
contrary, any sort of education they 
fear will upset the stability of the 
traditional society, destroying the 
age-old relation between them and 
the labouring people It 15 no wonder 
that a majority of the jotedars and 
rich peasants we interviewed, during 
the survey mentioned earlier, were 
against making elementary educa- 
tion a compulsory condition Iilite- 
racy among the labouring people, 
they generally think, will help them 
maintain the traditional authority 
pattern of village life. 


In response to a question whether 
the introduction of compulsion by 


8 Ibid pp 8,9, 12 See also, A History 


of English Elementary Education, 1760-1902, 
by Frank Smith, University of London 
Press, 1931, p 48. 
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law.: will be convenient or incon- 
venient, 90% of the total respon- 
dents belonging to rich peasants 
and 80% of them belonging to 
jptedars, maintained that ıt would 
be inconvenient for them ? This 18 
in spite of the fact that 100% ofthe 
total children in the age group 6 11 
belonging to jotedars and 84 31% of 
the children of that age group be- 
Jonging to rich peasants are already 
enrolled 19 Compulsion or no com- 
pulsion, it makes little difference in 
regard to the education of their 
children Why then did they res- 

ond so overwhelmingly against 
compulsion? 


T. reasons are very sımple They 
are against compulsion as they fear 
that universal and compulsory en- 
rolment would deprive them of the 
easy supply of child labour. In that 
case they would need to hire adult 
people instead of child labour at a 
higher wage which would lead to an 
increase 1n their cost of agricultural 


, production 


- Besides, the upper strata fear that 
labour relations would deteriorate 
if the labouring classes were edu- 
cated. In fact, a majority of the res- 
pondents belonging to the upper 
strata opted for employing illiterate 
field labourers 1n preference to lier: 
ate field labourers in answer to a 
question as to their preference in 
this regard. 


It may be noted that Marx ob- 
served that ‘Several attempts to ap- 
ply the principles of Factory Act, 
but ın modified form, to agriculture 
have been made, but have so far 
resulted ın complete failure.’!” It 1s 
no wonder then that in 1899 the 
English Parliament raised the com- 
pulsory minimum age to twelve 
‘except for children employed in 
agriculture. "29 


The working conditions of child 
labour and the attitudes of different 


9 nequa Participation etc. op. cit 


Table 


10 Education and Agrarian Relations, 
op. cit, Table Ilja 


11 Unequal Participation etc op. cit, 
Table 3. 


12. Karl Marx, op. cit. p 472. 
13. Philip MacCann, op. cit. p. 232, 


strata towards popular education 
are different in an agrarian society 
to those in an industrial society 
No copying from an industrial 
country 1s likely to yield any tan- 
gible result, | 


E i 


Ka labour as, such, however, 
should not be considered an evil 
phenomenon. The participation of 
children in a productive activity: by, 
itself 1s an educative process As 
Marx observed, ‘In a rational state, 
of society every child . whatever, 
from the age of 9 years, ought to 
become a productive labourer m the 
same way that no able-bodied adult 
person ought to be exempted from 
the general law of nature, viz, to 
work 1n order to be able to eat, and 
work not only with’ the brain but 
with the hands too "109 Marx, how- 
ever, justifies Juvenile labour when 
combined with education Accord- 
ing to him, ‘The combination of 
paid productive labour, mental edu- 
cation, bodily exercise and poly- 
technic training, will raise the work- 
ing class far above the level of the 
higher and middle classes.’16 


It 1s interesting to note that in 
capitalist countries the ruling inter- 
est could subvert the educational 
process of the working class as con- 
ceived by Marx. Education, as 1s in 
vogue in these countries, has been 
completely separated from produc- 
tive labour, rendering 1t predomi- 
nantly a mental activity suited more 
to the leisured classes, namely, the 
higher and muddle classes. The 
recent addition. of work education 
in the school curriculum as an 
American innovation ın this field, 1s 
nothing but a perversion of the 
scientific concept of education. 


Work education as an adjunct to 
the predominantly literary education 
becomes infructuous however fash- 
ionable 1t may be. Unfortunately, 


14 J.P Naik and Syed Nurullah, 4 


Students’ History of Education in India, 
1800-1973, p. 486-487. 

They have rightly pointed ‘A time has 
come when we should seriously consider 
whether ıt 1s good to continue our depen- 
dence on foreign models, ‘whether’ in 
social Organisation or 1n educational deve- 
lopment What we urgently need, there- 
fore, 1s a Swadeshi movement.’ 

15 Karl Marx, Selected Works, vol 2, 
pp. 79, 80. 

16, Ibid, p 81. 


though, we toed the capitalist path 
while planning our education pro- 
gramme And it was in spite of the 
fact that the, Gandhian concept of 
basic education discarded the idea 
of adding a craft as an adjunct to 
literary education!" and emphasised 
education through “profit-yieldimg 
vocation.’18 Gandhi was categorical, 
in his emphasis According to him, 
‘Manual work will have to be the 
centre of the whole thing the deve- 
Jopment of the mtnd should come 
through , manual training. The 
manual training will not consist 
in producing articles for a school 
museum, or toys which have no 
value. It should produce market- 
able articles "9 In the All India 
National Education conference held 
at Wardha on 22nd and 23rd' 
October, 1937, ıt was resolved ‘that 
the process of education throughout 
this period (seven years primary 
education) should centre around 
some form of manual and produc- 
tive work, and that all the other 
abilities to be.developed or traming 
to be given should, as far as possi- 
ble, be integrally related to the 
central handicraft chosen with due 
regard to the environment of the 
child 720 : | 

Gandhi also held that participa- 
tion in a productive activity .1s by 
itself an educative process. While 
arguing, 1n favour of self-support- 
ing education, he states, “Even now, 
the poor people's children automa- 
tically lend a helping hand to their 
parents — the feeling at the back of 
their minds being, what shall my 
parents eat and what shall they give 
me to eat if I do not also work with 
them? That is an education in 
itself "St 


I, fact, the institutional. educa- 
tion as ın vogue in. rural West 
Bengal has no appeal to the child- 
ren, particularly of the labouring 
families Tt failed to generate any 
motivation among them On the, 


17. N K Bose, Studies in Gandhism, p. 


200 


18: Gandhi, Basic Education, p. 22, 
Navajivan Publishing House 


19 Educational Reconstruction Mahatma, 
Gandhí's Articles, Wardha Education 
Conferences proceedings etc, p. 22 Vora 
and Co Publishers Ltd Bombay. 

20 Basic Education, op cut p 32, 

21 Ibid p. 47, 


contrary, the existing elementary 
education cripples the children, 
confining them in the dingy holes 
called classes and compelling the 
students to cram irrelevant lessons 
written 1n a language they have 
never been exposed to.?* If one 
visits a village school and observes 
for some period the working of the 
school, one is likely to agree with 
Gandhi ‘that the present system of 
primary education. was not only 
wasteful, but harmful' One will 
surely have the impression that the 
schools have been created to pro- 
vide employment to some people as 
teachers In most cases the primary 
teachers belong to the higher strata 
ofthe rural society who generally 
have vested interests in land 2 
Teaching 1s the subsidiary occupa- 
tion for many of them in order to 
earn cash for investing in land 
Hardly will one meet a teacher who 
finds interest ın teaching 


In most cases, the enrolled child- 
ren very reluctantly attend school 


while the non-enrolled children 
nurse a strong dislike for the 
school 


It appears that a different hind 
of education altogether ıs required 
to motivate them which must be 
through productive labour and at 
the same time attuned to the natural 
surroundings of the village It may 
be basic. education or whatever but 
not the education now in vogue 
Education through productive la- 
bour not only allows the children to 
stretch their limbs, develop their 
minds but at the same time protects 
them from the exploitation of their 
employers without depriving them 
of their earnings as child labour 


I, industrial countries, although 
the ruling interests could ultimately 
subvert working Class education as 
conceived by Marx, they nonetheless 
found it expedient to educate the 
working class children on their own 
terms, 1e,as a socialising process 
In fact, the universal and compulsory 


22 This aspect of elementary education 
has been dealt with to some extent in an 
article," ‘Politics of Primary Education, 
The case of Sahaj Path’, Economic and 
ted Weekly, Vol XVI, No. 24, June 


23 Education and Agrarian Relations 
op cit, p. 42, Table VIII, 
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elementary education in 19th cen- 
tury England was processed, through 
the interaction between the arms of 
the ruling interests and the deter- 
mination of the working class, to 
construct a meaningful social exis- 
tence In 19th century England 
‘social reason’ was roused into 
‘social force’ ‘through general laws 
enforced by the power of the 
State’ According to Marx, ‘In 
enforcing such laws, the working 
class do not fortify governmental 
power On the contrary, they trans- 
form that power, now used against 
them, into their own agency "24 


The ruling interests ın the rural 
areas of our country, however, do 
not find any reason for taking inter- 
est in the education of the children 
of their labour force Besides, the 
agrarian labouring classes, unorga- 
nised as they were, failed to place 
their educational demands. And as 
such ‘social reason’ was never rous- 
ed to ‘social force’ as happened in 
19th century England 


O. very crucial question ıs how, 
under the given circumstances, a 
scheme oí universal education can 
be implemented successfully. The 
answer to this question, it appears, 
is implicit in the failure ofthe only 
education scheme prepared in keep- 
ing with the particular conditions 


e 


of rural society 1n our country, 1e, ` 


the 
One very great lesson which we 
learn from the failure of basic 
education is that the people for 
whom the good is meant must be 
made aware of demanding the 
delivery of the good 


Basic education was not a partı- 
cipatory programme in the sense 
that the role of the labouring people 
for whose children it was mainly 
meant, their role in organising the 
basic education, was not defined par- 
ticularly It may also be the reason 
why KT Shah's suggestion for 
conscription was even acceptable 
to Gandhi for filling the posts of 


teachers 25 Gandhi considered that 


24 Karl Marx, Selected Works, Vol-2, 
pp 80, 81 

25 Gandhi argues in this regard ‘His 
(KT. Shah) idea ıs substantial, quite 
feasible, and deserves the greatest con- 
sideration.’ Basic Education, op cit, p. 79, 
see also, Educational Reconstruction, op. 
cit, p. 69, ! 


basic education of , Gandhi. & 
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basic education if implemented suc- 
cessfully, would bring revolutionary 
changes in rural society?6 but did 
not think of organising a ‘Swadeslu 
movement’ for its successful 1mple- 
mentation. As a result, ‘social rea- 
son’ was never roused into ‘social 
force’; the initiative from blow 
was not released It 1s no wonder 
that the basic education of Gandhi 
was never given a fair trial even 
after independence N K Bose, the 
Gandhian scholar, may not be 
wrong when he says ‘a grave blow 
to the new educational system of 
Gandhi was delivered from within 
rather than from without "2 


j best way of releasing the 
initiative of the labourimg people is 
surely through their own class orga- 
nisations, namely, the peasant orga- 
nisations Participation of the chil- 
dren from labouring classes ım the 
educative process through produc- 
tive labour as discussed earlier 1s a 
feasible proposition since the chil- 
dren do not lose economically while 
taking education, and even better 
their chances of gainful employment 
or self-employment afterwards On 
the other hand, the withdrawal of 
child labour from the agrarian pro- 
duction process 1ucreases the emp- 


:loyment potential of adult labour 


with the resultant growth in the 
earnings of the labouring classes in 
general ?8 


In fact, the peasant movement 
can take up the education of their 
children as a viable 1ssue for con- 
solidating their class organisations 
and at the same time constructing 
a meaningful existence for them 
even under the present circum- 
stances, 


26 According to Gandhi ‘My plan to 


impart primary education through the 
medium of village handicraft like spinning 
and carding, etc, is thus conceived as 
the spearhead of a silent social revolution 
fraught with the most far-reaching con- 
sequences ' N K Bose, op cit p 203 

27 Ibid, p 204, 


Can it be said that the Ashram schools 
also failed because the initiative of the 
people for whom they were meant was 
not released? 


28 This aspect has been dealt with to 
some extent in my paper Unequal Parti- 
cipation etc. op cit In fact, two agricultu- 
ral labourers pointed this out to me while 
I was conducting the village survey, find- 
ings of which were used in the above 
paper. 
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THE term ‘childhood’ 1s generally 
used as 1f its connotation were uni- 
versal In actuality, the definition of 
the span of childhood 1s culture- 
specific and one that 1s further 
determined by both economic and 
ecological factors. Families that 
pursue traditional occupations and 
those that live at subsistence levels 
tend to induct their children early 
mto adult roles It 1s a consequence 
of the Industrial Revolution that the 
span of childhood is extended, as 
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has been discussed by Philippe Aries 
in his analysis of the social history 
of Europe In India, urbanization 
and the introduction of machine 
technology has had a similar effect 
of postponing adulthood and the 
pursuit of a productive or paying 
occupation However, this applies 
only to a small minority of the 
population. For the majority of chil- 
dren in this country, growing up 
coincides with the learning of speci- 
fic skills to make a living. By the 


time the child reaches maturity, he 
is also fully equipped to earn for 
himself 


In the socializing of our children, 
we express our values 1n discernible 
form In this sense, child rearing 
practices are values made tangible 
For many parents, socialization may 
not be a conscious process and arti- 
culation of it not easy. However, 
for the purpose of this study, 1t was 
decided that a combination of ob- 
servation, informal interviewing of 
parents and children would be the 
appropriate method to elicit inform- 
ation on the upbringing of children 
Standard psychological testing con- 
cerns itself with the assessment of 
mtelligence or personality, generally 
these tests have been developed for 
occidental industrial-technological 
populations, and their application 
to people with other life styles has 
not been felicitous, in fact 1t has led 
to a great deal of misunderstanding 
onthe nature of people who differ 
from a western mode] 


In this study, competence was 
selected as the core variable In its 
widest sense, competence involves 
ordering means to ends Coping 
effectively and realistically with the 
tasks of living can be another des- 
cription of competence Competence 
was conceptualized here as a com- 
bination of self-reliance, responsib1- 
lity and achievement Self-reliance 
was operationalized as the ability to 
take care of oneself and one’s belong- 
ings, responsibility as the willing 
and accountable performance of 
tasks, achievement as that related 
to occupation, home and school 


A. part of a larger study on the 
families of craftsmen and farmers, 
the community of silk weavers from 
Varanasi was selected for the study 
of socialization for competence 
Fifty families of weavers from two 
mohallas 1n the heart of the city con- 
stituted the sample. There were 
altogether 203 children in these fifty 
families, approximately equal num- 
bers of boys and girls, between the 
ages of 5 and 16 


The community of Ansar: Muslim 
weavers lived 1n the Madanpura and 
Rewar Talaab mohallas, adjoining 
neighbourhoods in a very crowded 
part of Varanasi: Tall buildings 


that appeared precariously vertical, 
narrow alleys with bicycles parked 
against lamp posts and goats tied 
to every doorway, a mosque sur- 
rounded by roadside shops selling 
a variety of materials for dyeing 
and weaving — these characterized 
the areas As one walked down the 
alley, one would cross women fully 
covered in black burkas or seea 
designer using the road space for 
his work of coding the jacquard 
with his pattern. Along the length 
of a lane would be stretched 36 
yards of silk yarn ready for winding 
on to giant-sized wooden spools 
Young boys would stop to spin tops 
between errands, while older boys 
would cycle by carrying a fresh sup- 
ply of paan or tea for the weavers 
Through the open doorway, one 
would see eight or ten looms in ope- 
ration, with the weavers using all 
the available daylight A grilled 
opening on the roof of the ground 
floor hall served the function of 
providing additional light as well as 
of communication to the hving areas 
upstairs, usually accessible only to 
women or to the men ın the family 


T. assumption with which this 
study was initiated was that parental 
practices of child rearing would be 
a major factor in the competence 
displayed by the children It was 
expected that by using an informal 
ethnographic style of interviewing 
and observing families im situ, one 
would be able to locate issues of 
subjective relevance to the families 
and identify the traits for which 
their offspring are reinforced The 
family was the unit of study, with 
the levels and types of competence 
of the children between the ages 
of 5 and 16 being the dependent 
variable 


Self reliance as a trait was gene- 
rally high among all the children 
who were observed When a child 
took care of his own needs, 1t was 
not considered a great achievement 
but something that happened auto- 
matically However, it was not 
possible to trace the child’s self- 
reliant behaviour to parental prac- 
tices 1n particular, because the sibl- 
ings and cousins seemed to play a 
larger role in some cases Much 
was learnt by imitation, children 
took care of their own needs and 


personal cleanliness 1n a fairly relax- 
ed way There were not many things 
a child owned there were no toys 
except those improvised with odds 
and ends, clothes were few ın num- 
ber and easily interchanged with 
those of siblings the same size. 
Books were not part of the culture, 
and the takhti, the writing board 
made of wood, was easily stowed in 
a corner 


The second aspect of competence 
studied here was responsibility The 
ability to make decisions, to work 
without supervision and to have ac- 
countability, was the operationaliza- 
tion of this variable In this com- 
munity, as in traditional groups, 
adults and children were not sepa- 
rated 1n space It was therefore diffi- 
cult to assess 1ndividual responsibi- 
hty The groups acted cohesively 
and there appeared to be a high 
degree of social responsibility. In 
this sense, the system could sustain 
a certain degree of incompetence 
from individuals, provided that the 
general level of responsible perfor- 
mance of tasks was adequate How- 
ever, with the specific task of weav- 
ing, while a boy worked as an 
apprentice, the discipline was strict 
and the supervision was constant 
The handling of responsibility was 
not age related demonstrated ability 
was the criterion for adult alloca- 
tion of jobs For instance, a boy of 
15 years, 1f he had mastered the abı- 
lity to deal with all aspects of weav- 
ing the sari, could himself take an 
apprentice 


d regular school system played 
only a marginal role in the lives of 
the children of the Ansaris of Vara- 
nasi For one thing, the parochial 
school, called the Madrassa, was the 
preferred educational system Of the 
200 children in the sample, only 
three boys attended the municipal 
school, 24 of the others (which ın- 
cluded 16 boys and 8 girls) attended 
the Madrassa, all the rest were out 
ofschool So, performance in school 
tasks was not a relevant category for 
the assessment of achievement 
When the focus was shifted to craft 
tasks, a totally different picture 
emerged A boy is apprenticed to a 
weaver at 10 or 11 years of age and 
within the next four or five years 
picks up all the requisite skills, Silk 
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yarn was expensive and mistakes 
would cost a lot, during apprentice- 
ship, corporal punishment was not 
uncommon There were differences 
in the speed with which a boy would 
learn the tasks, his precision 1n 
handhng the loom and his persever- 
ence, but ultimately all the boys 
became weavers 


For the girl, participation in craft 
tasks was largely by imitation She 
had a chance to observe her mother 
and older sisters at work from her 
earliest years Her apprenticeship to 
tasks of the household, like washing, 
cleaning and cooking started soon 
after the first few indulgent years of 
babyhood had been crossed The 
girl's role in infant care and in oc- 
cupying the younger siblings 1n play 
is too well known to require special 
mention here The only formal 
learning expected of girls was that 
of passages from the Koran, towards 
this end, an aunt ora grandfather 
would set up classes for the girls of 
the family Minimal proficiency in 
Urdu and in numeracy were valued 
inasmuch as this would help the girl 
to keep ‘household accounts and to 
write an occasional letter With this 
variable, again, 1£ was not easy to 


assess particular levels of achieve- 


ment reached by a specific child and 
It was near impossible to trace this 
to methods of reinforcement used 
by the parents The family worked 
as an organic unit, with someone to 
take on tasks left unfinished by 
others Within this system, there 
were no recognized ‘non-achie- 
vers’! Towards the end of the study, 
it became apparent that competence 
could be conceptualized both at the 
individual and the community levels 
and that even the treatment of com- 
petence as an individual trait could 
be argued 


à 


T, comprehend the process of 
socialization of the children in the 
families of the weavers, one needs 
to consider their context Silk weav- 
ing and the Islamic religion were 
the warp and the weft of their every- 
day life Both were viewed as tradi- 
tions to be proud of The Ansari 
weavers of Varanasi were divided 
into 52 units, each under a head, 
called the Mahato and together the 
52 Mahatos constituted the Council 
of Ministers All major decisions, 


religious and secular, were made by 
the Council] Even the wages for the 
several tasks connected with the 
making of a sari were fixed by the 
Council They interpreted the Koran 
for practise ın the daily routine and 
for all relationships to the world 
outside their island of Islamic 
brotherhood 


For instance, the parents who 
were interviewed explained that their 
daughters were not educated as 
there was an injunction against it 1n 
the Koran. They believed that they 
would cease to be Muslims if their 
daughters attended school Accord- 
ing to their report, the Koran pros- 
cribed the growing ofa moustache, 
or long nails, and wishing to have, 
fewer children would incur the wrath! 
of Allah Very few ofthe girls and 
women had ever' been outside the 
neighbourhood they lived in If a 
woman recalled a, visit outside the 
city, 1t was invariably for a pilgrr- 
mage along with the men in her 
natal family, undertaken a couple 
of years before she had attained 
puberty. All the girls in the sample 
had been born in the same mohalla 
in which they expected to be married 
and ultimately to be buried Even if 
there was a radio, it was used for 
film music rather than for news. 


I n their highly regulated and cir- 
cumscribed lives, insularity acquired 
its most complete connotation For 
the weavers, the observance of 
Namaz five times a day was a must. 
And on Friday afternoon, every 
male in the mohalla, arrayed in his 
best clothes, would attend the 
Jumma in the mosque It was a pri- 
vilege, a male prerogative and a 
duty, and even the few boys who 
went to the secular schools in the 
city were expected to miss the Fri- 
day afternoon school session to 
attend the prayers at the Mosque 


T. entire family was involved in 
the craft, sharing the several proces- 
ses 1n the making of a sar1 The first 
task 1s the procuring of the yarn, 
usual undertaken by the more 
experienced weavers, who have the 
capital to invest Attempts to set up 
a cooperative have not been success- 
ful, and the wage-earning weavers 
continue an economically marginal 
existence Stretching the yarn and 
winding it around large wooden 


spools 1s a job done by the men in 
the open grounds adjoming the 
hving area of the mohalla or 1n the 
alleys Dyeing requires expertise and 
is handled by a few of the men in 
the community 


Putting the weft yarn on to smaller 
spools is a task allocated to the 
women Simple spindles are used 
for this task and during the hours 
when they work, the spindles occupy 
the major living space in the 
women's quarters The setting up of 
the loom, making the design, coding 
it into the jacquard, weaving and 
keeping the looms 1n good condition 
are all men’s jobs After the sari 
15 woven, it comes back to the 
women's section for the finishing 
The material 1s fixed on a frame, 
wrong side up, and the extra threads 
are snipped off by the girls and the 
women Finally, the tasks of polish- 
ing (where metal has been used in 
the weave), folding and selling are 
done by the men. 


Cia who are too young to 
work as apprentices are constantly 
active as messengers, running er- 
rands from the weaving area to the 
living quarters and back One gets 
a feeling of the organicity of the en- 
tire procedure with the orchestrated 
roles of the members of the family 
and the community The children 
seem to acquire the skills requisite 
for their vocation as one acquires the 
first language easily and in the natu- 
ral environment, by imitation rather 
than by instruction This 1s the way 
in which most traditional skills are 
transmitted In an early article on 
the educational emphasis of the 
West 1n primitive perspective, Mar- 
garet Mead discussed how adults 
taught their children what they 
knew In her words, 'Miscarriages 
in the smooth working of the trans- 
mission of the available skills and 
knowledge did occur, but they were 
not sufficient to focus the attention 
of the group upon the desirability 
of teaching as over against the 
desirability of learning” + 


The contrast between this system 
and the regular school] system with 
its implicit value for age-specific 


1 Mead, M Our educational emphasis 
in primitive perspective American Journal 
of Sociology, 1942, 48, 633-639 
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‘compulsory competition’ is obvious 
If a traditional family occupation 
1s devoid of the element of choice, 
it 1$ also a situation which 1s with- 
out conflict about social roles In 
such a system, there 1s no possibi- 
lity of feeling alienated or anchor- 
less Since the children learned their 
tasks from watching older models, 
and each child proceeded at his 
own pace, he was rarely made to 
feel inept or useless. While the 
parents when interviewed admitted 
that the formal schooling system 
had its advantages, they were also 
realistic They felt that they could 
not sustain their children through 
the many years 1t would require for 
a professional degree, any other 
alternative they felt would merely 
reduce the autonomy they enjoyed 
of being their own masters and 
working at their own pace Many 
of these people were high on what 
has been termed the 'autonomy- 
compliance axis”? 


Å nong the weavers, young and 
old, there was a discernible sense of 
pride in the feeling that their craft 
could be traced back four centuries 
and a sense of satisfaction ın conti- 
nuing the vocation of their fore- 
fathers In addition, the thrill and 
excitement of craftmg an object 
contributes tremendously to a sense 
Of effectiveness The feedback ıs 
direct in the lives of craftsmen and 
this intangibly enhances their quali- 
ty of life This could be best expan- 
ded by a quotation from Ivan Illich 
who said, ‘Tools are intrinsic to 
social relationships An individual 
relates himself in action to his 
society through the use of tools that 
he actively masters or by which he 
1$ passively acted upon To the 
degree that he masters his tools, he 
can invest the woild with his mean- 
ing, to the degree that he 1s mastered 
by his tools, the shape of the tool 
determines his own self image "2 


The cohesive, well ordered lives 
of the weavers provided an environ- 
ment with its own character Writ- 
ing over a decade ago, Stone and 


2 Hess, RD Social class and ethnic 
influences upon socialization In Mussen, 
PH (Ed) Caimichae s. manual of child 
erc New York Wiley, 1970, 457- 


3 Illich, 1 Tools for conviyrality. 
London Calder and Boyars, 1973. 


Church^ refer to intelligent lfe 
spaces or ‘intelligent environments’ 
and postulate that intelligence 1s not 
a property of the nervous systems 
but of how the world appears to 
people, its qualities and flavours, 
and meanings and possibilities for 
action Extending this type of think- 
ing, one could postulate that while 
the daily routine was highly circum- 
scribed, the choices limited. and 
their 1nteractions 1nsulated from the 
rest of the world, they nevertheless 
had the subjective experience of 
being in a ‘competent environment’, 
capable of offering a sense of mastery 
to people at varying levels of ability 
and differential endowments 


D on people who live 1n 
rural hamlets, non-complex com- 
munities or 1n poverty groups have 
tended to focus on their disabilities 
due to low economic power rather 
than on any strengths they may 
have from their world view and life 
style This homogenizing of all 
non-technological groups into one 
model has proved to be a disadvan- 
tage in the proper understanding of 
how people live and work Every 
man may see the world from his 
own perspective, but the irony that 
this 1s true even of the social analyst 
cannot be ignored ‘Education’ or 
‘family size’ are made the criteria for 
development without an adequate 
contexting of the situation within 
which they must be considered 


Perhaps a humanizng of the 
social sciences 1s called for In addi- 
tion, we should cultivate the state 
of mind required for a willing sus- 
pension of disbelief in alternatives 
to the models of industrial-techno- 
logical development The Ptolemaic 
approach to the individual implicit 
in many of the assessments of speci- 
fic traits in a person, may need to 
be replaced  inter-personal compe- 
tence, made up of the ability and 
the inclination to cooperate with 
others and to work towards group 
goals may be the Copernican alter- 
native, and one which has the 
advantage of subjective relevance to 
the population under study. 


4 Stone LJ and Church, J Some 
representative theoretical orientations in 
developmenta] psychology In Looft, W R 
(Ed ) Developmental psychology a book of 
oe Hinsdale, IJ} Dryden, 1972, 
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The shanty town 


MEERA BAPAT 


URBAN growth 1n India 1s viewed 
with considerable alarm There is 
concern that cities, once a symbol 
of ‘security, the good life and op- 
portunity’, are degenerating into a 
‘chaotic conglomeration of human 
beings living 1n a state of uncertainty 
(and) disintegration (and) without 
a sense of belonging * Some worry 
about the ‘artificial life’ in cities 
away from the healthy touch of 
nature? Others detect, as a vast 
single effect of urbanization, ‘a sense 
of apathy’ resulting in the migrants 
feeling ‘helpless and impotent "2 
Such allegations are rarely based on 
empirical research, for several stu- 
dies have revealed a very different 
situation € 
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More often than not, this res- 
ponse to the growth of cities 1s pro- 
mpted by the ‘horrors’ of urban life 
associated with ‘uncontrolled’ pro- 
liferation of squalid and ramshackle 
shanties, congestion, overcrowding 
and pollution Remedies are there- 
fore sought 1n terms of reducing the 
rate of growth of cities and decon- 
gesting them by decentralization of 
industries Insofar as the response 
against urban growth is induced by 
the concern for ‘the loss of good 
life’, it does not constitute a valid 
economic argument and should not 
determine the future of our cities 
For the city residents, the arrival of 
new migrants may mean a deterior- 
ation 1n the quality of life but to the 
in-migrants the move to the city 
constitutes the availability of income 
earning opportunities D Regardless 
of the important role played by 
cities in the process of economic 
transformation, the argument for 
curtailing their growth continues 
tenaciously without even a purfunc- 
tory attempt to examine it criti- 
cally 8 


The deteriorating urban environ- 
mental situation 1s often explained 


Case of Poona Progress in Planning, 15, 
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as resulting from insufficient public 
funds for urban development in the 
face of ‘unprecedented’ growth of 
urban population In our context, 
urban growth 1s associated with the 
influx of poor migrants who are 
viewed as marginal and alien to city 
hfe The existence of urban pro- 
blems 1s, therefore, explained as one 
of numbers and socio-economic and 
cultural characteristics of the new- 
comers ? It 1s therefore argued that 
remedies are to be sought in a re- 
formed and regenerated rural sector 
and in small and medium towns 
While rural development is indeed 
essential in order to grapple with 
the problems of poverty and unemp- 
loyment 1n the country, it 1s no sub- 
stitute for tackling urban planning 
problems 


The preoccupation with the qua- 
lity of life and evils of urbanization, 
however, precludes a crucial discus- 
sion regarding a more rational and 
equitable distribution of the city’s re- 
sources What 1s needed is an exami- 
nation of the fundamental question 
of access to services and facilities for 
different income groups of city dwel- 
lers The argument for curtailing 
city growth, however, helps perpetu- 
ate the existing urban development 
programmes which, in fact, have in 
creased polaiization between the 
rich and the poor 


In the absence of urban plans and 
programmes which are economically 
feasible and responsive to the needs 
of the low-income population and 
which lead to social justice, the 
urban poor not only bave to live in 
appalling conditions but also have 
to face exploitation, insecurity and 
prejudice This 1s the world in which 
poor urban children grow up 
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UU. illustrations from Poona, 
I will now elucidate these points 


7 In many cases newcomers find shelter 
in slums These are often referred to as 
‘areas of darkness and despair! and their 
inhabitants attributed a ‘slum mentality’ 
which ‘explains’ their poverty and pre- 
ference for living in squalid conditions 


Desai, AR and Pillai, D (eds) Slums 
and Urbanization Popular Prakashan, 
Bombay, 1970 


Venkatarayappa, KN Slums — A 
Study ın Urban Problems Sterling Pub- 
lishers, New Delhi, 1972 


The population of Poona (Poona 
Municipal Corporation area) 1s well 
over one and a quarter million per- 
sons, of which at least 3,75,000 peo- 
ple are estimated to be living in un- 
authorized hutments In 1951, 7.6% 
of the city population lived in hut- 
ments, by 1968, the proportion had 
increased to 116% 8 The hutment 
population was estimated to bea 
quarter of the city population in 
1975 and now it is more than 30% 


The growth in the number of hut- 
ment dwellers since the mid 60s 
has been spectacular The reason for 
this is twofold On the one hand, 
the availability of new industrial 
Jobs in and around Poona has 
increased the pace of migration into 
the city. Severe droughts in the late 
1960s and early 1970s in some 
parts of Maharashtra have also sent 
hordes of poverty stricken families 
to Poona 1n search of livelihood On 
the other hand, the type of housing 
in the city that was built in accor- 
dance with building regulations and 
affordable to a vast majority of. the 
newcomers (as well as the low- 
income city born forming new fami- 
lies), did not increase commensurate 
with its need The migrants had.tó. 
crowd the already congested innén 
city and live in old, Jow-rent accotíi 
modation or, more likely, take 
shelter in unauthorized shanty settle- 
ments built in contravention of the 
city development plan. 


| is little dignity in existing 
as poor unauthorized shanty dwel- 
lers; the city administration looks 
upon them as a troublesome aberra- 
tion on the city development plan, 
the rich regard them as anti-social 
and uncouth elements and a bad 
influence on their children to be 
avoided at any cost. On the other 
hand, the life that the poor face 18 
characterized by gross deprivation 
and neglect The world that the poor 
children grow up in ıs harsh and 
oppressive In order to cope with it 
they must develop their own ratio- 
nale and mechanism for survival 


Their homes, particularly in the 
wotse off settlements, are apologies 
8 Poona Municipal Corporation 


Report of Survey of Hutments in Poona 
(Marathi), 1969, 


for shelter. Shanties are built closé 
to each other and the narrow path- 
ways 1n between often act as open 
drains The gross underprovision of 
basic services results in disgustingly 
unhygtenic conditions. The near- 
absence of provision for garbage 
disposal leaves refuse scattered 
about Drains are often blocked, 
and rotting sludge remains unclear- 
ed for days Children rarely use 
latrines even 1f provided The envi- 
ronmental situation 1s appalling 
during the monsoons, with damp 
floors and leaking roofs inside the 
huts and stagnant water puddles or 
slippery mud just outside The few 
water taps which serve each settle- 
ment provide an insufficient quantity 
of water Long queues for collecting 
water are normal] and squabbles are 
frequent i 


I, some settlements a small area 
1s left open which 1s used by children 
asa play area If there 15 no epen 
space in the settlement, children 
play by the roadside There are no 
toys or sports equipment to play 
with, instead children play marbles 
or go around on a rented or bor- 
rowed bicycle or simply get into 
fights with each other. 


With small huts huddled together, 
the concept of privacy 1s non-exis- 
tent The noise level is generally 
high Very few shanties have electric 
supply for lighting, most families 
use kerosene lamps Soon after sun- 
set, darkness envelops these settle- 
ments and not much activity is 
possible 


The incomes of shanty dwelling 
families are meagre or at best 
modest A study in Poona? shows 
that the income of nearly 70% of 
the households was below subsis- 
tence level 19 Proportionately more 
women from households earning 
lower incomes tend to work to aug- 
ment the family income Earners are 
engaged 1n a wide range of occupa- 
tions A majority, however, cannot 
compete successfully in the formal 


9 Bapat,M Op cit, 1981 


10 In 1976, minimum per capita subsis- 
tence income for urban areas, based on 
the calculations made by Dandekar and 
Rath, works out at Rs 6705 per month 
Dandekar, V M and Rath, N Poverty in 
India, Ford Foundation, New Delhi, 1970, 
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Sector or for skilled jobs and have 
to undertake unskilled casual work 


1. squalid physical environment 
in hutments severely affects the 
health of the residents A recént 
study 1n Poona regarding health and 
health care, conducted in seven 
hutment communities, shows that 
the food and water that the people 
consume is dangerously contaminat- 
ed by faecal matter. In this environ- 
ment both the incidence of child 
iliness and nutiitional deficiency in 
the vulnerable age group 0-5 years 
is very high Over 40% of the child- 
ren are severely malnourished (The 
death rate in this small sample 1s 
comparable to that estimated for 
rural areas — 34 versus 36 per 
thousand in the age group 0-5 
years) 


It 1s not the low income alone that 
results 1n such an alarming health 
status of the children. Two equally 
important contributory factors are 
the low level of awareness among 
women about health, hygiene and 
child-care and the unhygienic en- 
vironment A woman with a severely 
malnourished one year old child 
complained that her child was very 
sickly and weak; that she was giving 
him powder milk (as *modern' and 
better) but he could not digest even 
that It transpired that neither was 
the water she used for preparing the 
milk boiled nor was the feeding 
bottle sterilized As a special re- 
medy, she had tied round the child's 
neck a small cloth bag which con- 
tained a particular type of insect 
She had been told that when the 
insect died, her child’s aslments too 
would go away 


There 1s urgent need for creating 
enhanced awareness about health 
and hygiene And yet our health 
care merely consists of hospital 
based, primarily curative medicine 
Programmes aimed at supplement- 
ing nutrition of poor children 
achieve little improvement as they 
disregard the importance of sanitary 


^ 11 Bapat, M Determinants of Health 


ın Low-Income Communities, Centre for 
Development Studies and Activities, 
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12 Scrimshaw, NS Synergism of 
Malnutrition and Infection, ‘Journal! of 
American Medical Association’, June, 


environment and the phenomenon 
of synergism of malnutrition and 
infection, There 1s ample room for 
evolving an appropriate health care 
system that includes the components 
of Curative and preventive medicine 
and health education. Above all, it 
must be part of a larger programme 
for the well-being of the community 
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Ren is supposed to be one 
of the important influences during 
childhood It 1s believed to incul- 
cate certain values and open up 
opportunities which make possible 
individual advance Failure to com- 
plete school education 1$ presumed 
to be a personal madequacy And, 
yet, in spite of free compulsory pri- 
mary education there 1s a high drop- 
out rate amongst children from 
poor families In a large number 
of cases, they ‘are’ first generation 
learners They have neither the tra- 
dition of formal education nor the 
incentives to attend school. They 
see around them illiterates and 
matriculates doing unskilled work 
and earning the same amount of 
money. An alien and irrelevant 
school curriculum ahd the teachers' 
prejudices: against them together 
create ¡a disinterest towards educa- 
tion If, therefore; they leave school, 
their parent8ido not press them to 
go back, for they too do not see 
what little education their children 
can get as a vehicle for upward 
mobility It 1s not for economic 
reasons alone that they drop out of 
school but as a result of a complex 
amalgam of socio-economic, and 
cultural factors. 


In. this environment, children who’ 
are out of school have little else to 
occupy them What they see around 
them is an adult world of petty 
gambling and drinking (‘toddy’ at 
least) This ıs what some of them 
try to emulate What toughens them 
further 1s the attitude of those who 
maintain law and order A young 
boy of ten who goes rag-picking 
once found a diary in a rubbish 
dump Fascinated by it, he sat down 
by the roadside to flick through its 
pages A policeman passing by saw 
the boy with the diary and assumed 
that he must have stolen it He took 
him ın police custody for a day and 
gave him a good beating This kind 
of occurrence 1s not infrequent. This 
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suspicion of children must have its 
repurcussions on their reasoning 
process 


Children ın this environment grow 
up early They become aware about 
sex at a young age Parents, there 
fore, prefer to get their daughters 
married early (Dn some communities 
before they are even ten years old) 
for the fear that they may be led 
astray into some temptation Many 
boys, too, are married around the 
age of sixteen 


One little girl who was married 
but still stayed with her parents 
learnt one day that her husband had 
left her for another woman Whether 
or not she understood the meaning 
of marriage 1s difficult to know, but 
she screamed and howled, broke her 
‘mangalsutra’ and cursed her hus- 
band She had piobably seen that 
this was the usual response of 
women 1n such a situation 


Even young girls and ,boys have 
to take the responsibility of looking 
after their younger siblings Girls 
are responsible for performing many 
household chores, such as collecting 
water, cleaning pots and cooking 
At the age of ten many boys start 
earning whatever they can, some 
work in tea shops, others go rag- 
picking and portering or help their 
parents 1n their unskilled jobs Girls 
of six or seven occasionally go rag- 
picking to earn small amounts of 
money to buy bangles or ribbons 
that they might fancy 


T. frustration and economic 
uncertainties that parents face must 
affect their young children too Dur- 
ing periods of unemployment there 
1s tension between the parents and 
tempers are frayed, quarrels or wife 
beating which may follow must 
make the children insecure A five 
year old boy who attended a non- 
formal programme of education, 
one day went home 1n the middle of 
alesson On returning shortly after 
that he explained that it was his 
father’s first day at work after a 
long period of unemployment. He 
had gone home to make sure that 
the father did go to work. 


Growing up in the world of 
poverty and discrimination does not 


mean that there is only hunger, un- 
happiness and deprivation There 1s 
laughter and there are small plea- 
sures in the lives of these children. 
Playing with an empty reel found ın 
a rubbish dump or buying an 1ce- 
lolly can be equally exciting 


Their environment does not kill 
their creativity either A child in the 
non-formal educational programme 
drew a vivid picture of their settle- 
ment situated at the foot ofa hill It 
showed their settlement engulfed by 
darkness and smoke against the 
background of the hill with flood-lit 
temples at the top In contrast, some 
children in this programme who had 
been through a conditioning regime 
of school for a couple of years drew 
a stereotyped view of hills with the 
setting sun, a river, coconut trees 
and flying birds Young boys who 
participated in the programme and 
who also worked in tea shops enact- 
ed scenes at the work place imagi- 
natively with all the details. In the 
beginning they all wanted to be the 
shop owner who swore at the boys 
and ordered them around Later 
when they realised that 1n this play at 
least, 1f not in reality, they could 
answer the owner back, they enjoy- 
ed playing the part of tea boys. 
Their fellow pupils who were school 
drop outs, on the contrary, perform- 
ed plays connected with mythologi- 
cal stories of Rama and Krishna, 
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These are only snippets of the 
world of the child 1n a poor family. 
It 1s a world which 1s totally alien 
to those who make theory and put 
it into practice Unless it is studied 
carefully, a holistic approach to 
urban development which encom- 
passes all aspects of life cannot come 
about Above all, the poor must not 
be penalized for being poor, for their 
poverty ıs the result of failure to 
generate economic growth and to 
include them in the productive sec- 
tor of the economy. Apart from the 
long-term issues of income and 
employment generation, they must 
have a place in our city develop- 
ment plans To do this, however, 
involves steps towards rational and 
equitable distribution of the city’s 
resources. In this respect 1t 1s not a 
question of relevant urban planning 
strategy alone but of political 
will. 


Listening to the past 


RAGHUVIR SAHAY 


MANY of us remember the saying 
that knowledge liberates. I heard 1t 
when J was very young But I realise 
its full meaning now when I see 
that the adult’s grip on the child’s 
mind and personality has gradually 
become more stringent Stringent 
it had always been, but the chances 
for children to free themselves from 
its tyranny have greatly diminished. 
The irony 1s that during this period 
of growing callousness towards the 
child, there was a time when thought- 
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ful people felt and expressed the 
need to help children free themselves 
before 1t was too late Encourage- 
ment was given by such adults for 
painting, for example, but soon this 
encouragement turned into another 
organized repression in the form of 
regimentation of children’s style It 
1$ easy to conclude from this exam- 
ple that well-meaning efforts to- 
wards freedom for children can 
degenerate into actions against 
them. But 1t would be too simplistic 
to conclude that since such attempts 
degenerate they should be aban- 
doned. 


The fact 1s that such efforts have 
a democratic purpose the purpose 
of maintaining a continuity of non- 
conformism to callousness which 
leads to a system of injustice. Living 
in this world without renouncing 
it should mean non-conformity It 
also implies tension, although the 
tension I am talking about 1s diffe- 
rent from the tension caused by the 
rat race We must prepare our chil- 
dren for facing the tension that 
accompanies non-conformism, and 
this 1s where I see the role of chil- 
dren’s media The contemporary 
media are not fulfilling this role. 


de most significant media for 
children are the people closest to 


them, the people children observe, 


imitate, accept or decide to reject 
as they develop within themselves 
the capacity to undertake the tasks 
appropriate to various stages of 
their physical and mental develop- 
ment It 1s perhaps at an early stage 
of development that the child learns 
to disapprove of some adult actions, 
while approving of some others — 
may be, not in the same person 
The strength to take such decisions 
is a vital element in a child’s early 
life. Teachings of elders also fall in 
the same category as the actions. 


A child can develop enough confi- 
dence not to treat all teachings as 
suppressive of his or her personality. 
Indeed, a child can take pride in 
having the freedom to follow an 
ideal. Mass media today aim at 
destroying the desire and freedom 
to discriminate between ideals pro- 
pagated by adults, and the child 1s 
hard put to escape the net thrown 
around him. What is still more: 


cruel is the hypocrisy of routinely 
presenting two alternatives before 
the child when the choice between 
the two cannot be described asa 
real choice. 


A look at the fiction that 1s being 
supplied to children ın today's 
glossy magazines would reveal that 
stories commending retribution 
against injustice are no longer popu 
Jar. Stories written for children today 
describe cases of revenge with the 
message that there can be no higher 
ambition than to become another 
tyrant The desire to strive for a 
new order and the courage to face 
failure, which one found reflected 
in older magazines for children, are 
absent 1n contemporary magazines. 


Let me quote a few examples of 
the older type of communication 
with children I have before me 
the November-December issue of 
Vanar of 1933 Among other 
items it carries the editor's diary 
which says: ‘Vanar will continue 
to oppose hypocritical methods used 
by parents and teachers to muslead 
children In future, poems full of 
nieaningless and stupid. sycophancy 
of God will not be allowed to ap- 
pear in the magazine’ Earlier in 
the diary, the editor writes about the 
futility of prayer * His style of 
writing clearly reflects the spirit of 
the national movement for freedom 
Commenting on a prayer written by 
a contemporary poet for children, 
the editor says ‘What 1s the use of 
sending SOS messages to Ram or 
Krishna? Neither would come to 
your rescue.’ He concludes by saying 
that ‘slavery was born the day man 
began to look upon God as his 
master and looked down on himself 
as the lowlest of God's servants 
Human beings would perhaps have 
become more contented and civilised 
ifthey had learnt to regard God 
as an elder brother who deserved 
respect and nothing more ' 


*A survey of prayers sung in schools 
every day was carried out with the help 
of students and their teachers during my 
editorship of Diamant by Krishna 
Kumar. It revealed the symbolic power 
that prayers use to prepare children to 
accept authority by first making them 
accustomed to the glory of God’s autho- 
rity The survey is a part of Krishna 
Kumar’s Raj, Sama) aur Shiksha (Mac- 
millan, 1978), 
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An example of the older type of 
fiction which I want to give 1s from a 
magazine of the twenties Chandra 
Bal Pathak wrote a story called 
“The Test’ in the October 1925 issue 
of Balsakha which used to be publish- 
ed by the Indian Press of Allahabad. 
In this story a boy named Sushil ts 
going to take a test in geography 
the next day He 1s laboriously 
writing a prayer in the margin of 
his book ‘O Lerd of the helpless, 
pity thy devotee, see him through 
the test” He writes it once, twice, 
thrice, twelve times, twenty times, 
and then follows it up in his copy- 
book sixty times, a hundred times, 
until he dozes off after filling up two 
copy-books Next morning finds him 
facing the question ‘How would 
you describe the climate of Southern 
India? The answer he gives ıs ‘The 
climate of India 1s known for a 
special feature that there 1s not the 
slightest difference between the cli- 
mate in the north and in the south 
The reason for this 1s that India hes 
as much in the north as it does in 
the south ' 


The following day Sushil promises 
to write his prayer two thousand 
times and keeps the promise He 
now faces the history test, and the 
question he must answer 1s to des- 
cribe the battle Maharani Laxmi- 
bat fought He writes ‘Maharani 
Laxmibai fought and fought and 
fought very well’ The next question 
is ‘Why ıs she called the Rant of 
Jhansi” Sushil 1s now a broken 
person He suddenly realises that he 
would not be able to sit in the same 
class with his friend Manohar 1f he 
fails to pass the test The bicycle his 
grandfather had promised him on 
the condition that he be promoted 
to the next class will not materialise 
‘Never shall I waste my time in 
foibles in future,” he promises to 
himself, and steers himself to try an 
answer, “because she was a Rant.’ 


T.. story ends here It explodes 
the myth of God, and shows the 
stirrings of self-confidence in Sushil. 
It 1s difficult to find something sim1- 
lar in the mass media of today 
regarding a child's relationship with 
God. What 1s easier to find 1s an 
advertisement of oneself in which 
the ‘intelligent’ child tries to show 
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off by putting a classmate to a stan- 
dard general knowledge test The 
classfellow floors the examiner by 
giving a perfect answer and follows 
it up with a punch that he is a regu- 
lar reader of the magazine which 
carries this story and therefore 
unbeatable Excellence in general 
knowledge 1s a matter of pride and 
a matter of nerve-breaking competi- 
tton 1n today's society 


j m mass media have played the 
profit maker's role in building up 
this competition beyond all propor- 
tion They could not have succeed- 
ed in this de-education without 
devaluing what was once portrayed 
as an ideal type of ambition Listen 
to the words of Vanar’s editor 
‘What a great day it would be for 
you when you would lead your own 
movement here, there, and every- 
where in the country as Gandhi did. 
Imagine the joy you would experi- 
ence in finding yourself amidst the 
downtrodden and in their service.’ 


That an editorial comment of this 
sort 1s not seen today 1s evidence of 
an organized attempt to keep such 
discussions out of the reach of 
children It also appears to me that 
the managers of today's mass media 
for children are against love Prem- 
chand and Maithili Sharan Gupta 
were among the coutributors to 
Kumar, the only magazine in Hindi 
for adolescents The issue of July 
1932 contains a short story by 
Premchand about a little girl who 1s 
sick in bed and 1$ being nursed by 
her two younger brothers They fan 
her when it 15 warm and cheer her 
up when she is depressed In mo- 
ments of despair when she becomes 
precariously ili they pray to God 
that their love might save her life. 


Another story in the same issue 
describes a- most unusual event in 
paradise, namely, the beginning of 
love, under the title ‘The Mistake’ 
Someone has allowed entry in para- 
dise to a young man who did not 
‘work’ Everybody else did nothing 
but work The idler he was, he 
loitered about spending the best part 
of his time watching a pretty little 
maid: fetch water from the river. 
One day he requested her to lend 
her one of her water pitchers to 
paint flowers on it Next he wove 


strings of colourful threads for her 
to tie up her tresses with. The girl, 
amazed by such beautiful diversions 
began to spend more of her time 
admiring the colours on her pitchers 
and the ribbons 1n her pigtails than 
on ‘working’. Such waste of time 
had never been seen to happen in 
paradise. The head-1n-charge order- 
ed the idler to be expelled The girl 
decided to accompany him. No one 
had ever desired to leave paradise 
before for reasons of personal 
attachment! 


Love and involvement as opposed 
to exploitation and slavery were 
given prominence (on children’s 
literature in a period when the 
desire for freedom was a part of the 
society’s political urge for indepen- 
dence Children shared 1t with 
adults No material incentives were 
given to persuade children to con- 
sume the media Quest of know- 
ledge was supposed to be an end in 
itself The importance of knowledge 
asa means of acquiring a dubious 
social status was not particularly 
known Advertisements and con- 
tents of most of today's magazines 
for children speak of this advantage 
in loud commercial tones Even the 
appreciation of beauty 1s propagated 
as a fashion which places a. person 
in the ‘higher’ category o: people I 
am reminded of an advertisement in 
which a child complains to her 
mothe: that the sanitaryware in 
their house 1s cheaper looking than 
the one ın the neighbours’ Further- 
more, appreciation of the beauty of 
nature has gone out of children’s 
media. It 1s very difficult to find a 
children’s magazine that has any 
description of the land — a descrip- 
tion which 1s evocative 


(D popular film and television 
are often described as two destruc- 
tive influences on children’s lives 
Anybody can see that the initial 
attraction the screen with moving 
objects has for children of the lower 
age group has a validity It 15 only 
when the objécis begin to project 
ideas and values intended to condi- 
tion the mind that a conflict between 
the child and the media begins 
Unfortunately, there are no means 
to assess the conflict, to gauge the 
chances of the child wishing to 
devise methods of his struggle 
against the conditioning he ıs 


exposed to. My personal observas 
tion 1s that the willing suspension 
of disbelief sought to be created by 
TV or film is neither fully achieved 
nor utilised aesthetically for the 
simple reason that art is not consi- 
dered relevant to the programmes 
on show 


I. child, according to the beltefs 
of those who produce programmes, 
deserves no more than a magic 
show Magic shows are what are 
presented in various garbs like 
storytelling and documentary film 
The adults who perform in these 
magic shows use the TV screen to 
transform themselves into children. 
They think that such a transforma- 
tion makes them more likeable to 
adults — who are watching the 
show along with children It 1s not 
the child they have in mind, but the 
childlike image of themselves which 
has a higher commercial value in 
the adult market This is true of 
both men and women who produce 
children’s programmes for televi- 
sion. 


What is needed is to develop 
small units for communication with 
and amongst children, units which 
would try to alter the conditions 
of the struggle against children’s 
dehumanization. Small magazines, 
plays, and storytelling programmes 
could be organized to this end The 
commercial theory that masses wel- 
come the corruption of the mind 1s 
a myth which has to be challenged. 
Someone has to challenge the sales- 
men of today’s media to prove their 
claim that children’s journalism of 
fifty years ago 1s irrelevant and 
pointless today 


The writers and editors of the 
thirties and the forties made a 
revolutionary bid to identify the 
needs of children The resources 
available then were no more easily 
available than they are now, nor 
was the competilion against corrup- 
tors less formidable But there was 
a ‘market’ for the better and more 
progressive outlook My contention 
i$ that the market still exists, only 
the packaging and warehousing 
make the commodity scarcer and 
costlier — sometimes beyond small 
investments Cutting down these 
costs 1s worth trying. 
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An experiment in education 


MEENAKSHI 


THAPAN 


AS the utilitarian or ‘moulding’ 
models of education have come to 
be challenged, particularly in the 
last fifty years or so, others have 
been substituted these have likened 
education to a "hatural' process in 
which the individual develops and 
grows spontaneously Gradually, a 
positive ‘child-centred’ ideology has 
emerged which emphasises the needs 
and interests of the child rather 
than the demands of teachers, the 
school or society Thus, the ‘pro- 
gressive’ child-centred educator 
argues against the coercion or 
punishment of children and suggests 
that they should be allowed to learm 
from experience rather than be told 
things Moreover, the role of the 
teacher is viewed as being merely 
that of the ‘facilitator’ responsive to 
the expressed desires of the lear- 
ner 


This stress on the spontaneous 
and free development of the child 
without the usual attendant pres- 
sures of domination, authority, an- 
xiety, and so on, 1s to ensure a per- 
fectly natural physical, mental and 
moral growth of the child. The 
child as an individual, in other 
words, has gained ascendance in 
progressive educational thought 
over the child seen as having utilita- 
rian value and, thereby, contribut- 


ing profitably to social institutions 
and society at large 


Jiddu Krishnamurti, in the realm 
of progressive educators, goes a step 
further in that he also views the 
child as being the harbinger of a 
“new mind’, a ‘new culture’ which 
1$ necessary for the transformation 
of man and society He starts with 
the premise of the decay of society 
in terms of the breakdown of the 
moral, political, economic and social 
order. He further states that real 
change cannot come about by 
changing the ‘external’ situation, 
such as by the formation of reli- 
gious o1ganisations oriented toward 
the spiritual regeneration of man, 
political revolutions and the like. 
The change which will transform 
manis an ‘inner’ change and this 
changed human personality will 
bring about the complete renewal 
of mankind [tis important at this 
point to understand that, for 
Krishnamurti, human consciousness 
is collective which 1s why he sees 
the possibility of individual change 
leading to social transformation 


It 1s in the process of the awaken- 
ing Of the new mind, what he calls 
the ‘awakening of intelligence’, that 
Krishnamurti sees the important 
and necessary role of ‘right’ educa- 
tion. If, in the years of childhood 


~~ 


and adolescence, the child can be 
exposed to, and experience, a diffe- 
rent kind of learning which comes 


not only from the acquisition of, 


academic knowledge and technical 
skills but from the observation. and 
awareness of the environment, 
people and himself, his perception 
and relationship with life would 
undergo some kind of change Edu- 
cation 1s, thus, of ‘prime significance 
in the communication of that which 
ıs central to the transformation of 
the human mind and the creation 
of a new culture ”} 


Am 


1 he word ‘education’ has misap- 
plied meanings and generally 1mplies 
attending classes from childhood 
through university, taking degrees 
and accumulating a great deal of 
knowledge about various subjects 
The ‘cultivation of memory’ has 
become a necessity in the present 
socio-economic structure as a degree 
is considered essential for any job 
Furthermore, in order to acquire 
this degree, one must conform to 
an estabhshed code of knowledge 
and order of society This encour- 
ages, in the child, a sense of compe- 
tition, an ambitious drive toward 
success, and such education 1s gear- 
ed to industrialisation and war, its 
principal aim being to develop effi- 
ciency. It 1s, therefore, important to 
be aware that education 1s not mere- 
ly a matter of training the mind. In 
fact, to find out what ‘right’ educa- 
tion really 1s ‘we will have to enquire 
into the whole significance of living.’ 
In understanding life, and the ‘art 
of living’, we begin to understand 
ourselves, and that 1s the beginning 
and the end of education "3 


Essential to the understanding of 
life is an environment in which there 
is ‘freedom’. This concept of free- 
dom is central to Krishnamurti's 
educational thought That 1s, free- 
dom which implies ‘not just to do 
what we like but to understand the 
whole process of hving'9 However, 
there can be no motives for bring- 


1 Krishnamurti Foundation, : India 
Krishnamurti on Education, p 7 Bombay, 
Orient Longmans Ltd , 1974 , 


2, Krishnamurti, J Education and the 
Significance of Life, p 13,14 New Delhi, 
BI Publications, 1973 


3 Lutyens, M (Ed) The Penguin Krish- 
namurti Reader, p 147, 1964 


SE Krishnamurti on Education, 


ing about freedom because the very 
thought of the ‘uses’ of freedom 
destroys that freedom Further, 
it 18 important to note that in 
Krihnamurtií's writings, freedom 
and order go together Order comes 
about as a result of consideration, 
thoughtfulness, watchfulness, both 
outward and inward, and with that 
order there comes freedom The ex- 
ternal imposition of discipline makes 
the mind conform and imitate while 
order, the” precursor’ of freedom. 
comes from within Moreover, order 
and freedom in oneself can only 
come about in an environment free 
from fear and compulsion Thus, 
cooperation among teachers and 
between teachers and students in the 
school is preferred to the imposition 
of discipline by teachers and autho- 
rity by the management 


It ıs only when the child grows in 
freedom, and in the love that comes 
with this freedom, that we can create 
a new world which 1s not based on 
tradition or shaped according to the 
ideals or 1diosyncracies of different 
people Further, while externally 
freedom ın education 1s curtailed by 
examinations which are there for 
giving each individual a position, 
internally there 1s a demand to want 
to be something or somebody The 
function of education 1s, therefore, 
to help the children not to imitate 
anybody but to be themselves all 
the time 


Rosea to the notion of freedom 
I$ the whole issue of ‘authority’ 
Basically, authority denies freedom. 
When there is authority in educa- 
tion the mind 1s conforming to a 
pattern of obedience which not only 
breeds fear but also makes the mind 
incapable of ‘freshness’, of ‘thinking 
simply and directly’ 4 


While the authority of factual 
knowledge per se, and the teacher as 
representative of that knowledge 
cannot be denied, the ‘corrupting’ 
influence of authoritative teaching 
1s pointed out It 1s only when the 
teacher can perceive that both the 
teacher and the student are learning 
together in dialogue and mutual co- 
operation that learning without fear 
can take place in the child. 


1974, p 


Krishnamurti views ambition in 
education as a ‘curse’ because it 
breeds the competitive spirit and ul- 
timately destroys relationships and 
love in the race to get to the top. 
The purpose of education 1s to find 
out what the child loves to do and 
excels in rather than encourag- 
ing him to be something Thus, 
while the student must be given 
‘abundant knowledge in the fields of 
human endeavour’, at the same time, 
he should be educated such that his 
mind 1s free of all ‘tradition’ so that 
he ıs able to investigate into, and 
discover, the nature of life (1964 
147) It 1s, therefore, necessary to 
recognise the distinction that know- 
ledge 1s useful and important at one 
level but becomes a detriment at an- 
other level. The right kind of educa- 
tion should strike a balance between 
training of the technical sort and 
helping the child to ‘flower in his 
goodness’. 


I, defining the role of students 
and teachers, a ‘real’ student is one 
who 1s learning, enquiring, exploring 
throughout life. There 1s, therefore, 
no one Jn particular to teach a stu- 
dent as he 1s learning from every- 
thing And the learning that comes 
about through ‘self-knowledge’ has 
no limit “because to learn through 
your own self knowledge 1s to know 
how to listen, how to observe and, 
therefore, you learn from everything 

, (1964:229). It is most impor- 
tant that the student should be cap- 
able of research both into scientific 
matters as well as 1nto the *work- 
ings of his own mind, his own feel- 
ings’ (ibid p. 216) 


Krishnamurti imbues the role of 
the teacher with a ‘sacred responsi- 
bility not to be easily set aside for 
one’s own ambitions, power and 
status The educator 1s held ‘totally 
responsible' for the child, not just 1n 
terms of his physical well-being or 
academic achievements, but also for 
his psychological growth It 1s, in 
fact, in his role of aiding the psy- 
chological perceptions of childhood 
that the teacher 1s seen as playing 
his most important role. 


This has serious implications for 
the educator because, traditionally, 
the school teacher has been viewed 
primarily as the giver of knowledge, 
a noble example for the child to 
emulate, but rarely as the prime 
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agent for the transformation of man- 
kind What 1s demanded from the 
teacher 1n this process of education 
leading to human change 1s infinite 
love which can only come about 
when the teacher 1s aware of his 
total responsibility to the student 


A cote: major expectation, con- 
trary to traditional norms, is that 
the teacher cannot function with 
authority, domination or compul- 
sion 1n the educative process. There 
are two reasons for this learning 
cannot take place in a situation 
where one person holds himself 
superior to another It can only 
occur when both the teacher and 
the taught are exploring, investigat- 
ing, observing, listening together. 
Secondly, learning is also not possi- 
ble when there 1s fear on the part of 
the student which arises out of the 
authority of the teacher. 


An equal relationship between 
teachers and students 1s of supreme 
importance 1n the learning process 
There must be love between them, 
a sense of mutual cooperation and, 
above all, each must perceive his 
responsibility to the other. More- 
over, unless the educator under- 
stands himself, sees his own condi- 
tioned responses and 1s beginning to 
free himself from existing values, he 
cannot awaken intell'gence in the 
Child In order to bring about free- 
dom 1n the child, the educator must 
himself be aware of the 1mplications 
and full significance of freedom 
(1973 107) Thus, in helping the 
child towards freedom, the educator 
1s also changing his own values and 
this process of ‘mutual education’ 
creates a different kind of relation- 
ship between the teacher and the 
student 


The quality 1n the teacher which 
1s of fundamental significance 1s the 
‘religious’ quality This quality can 
only exist ın that teacher who ıs 
solely dedicated to the ‘freedom’ 
and ‘integration’ of the individual 
Such a teacher will then be con- 
cerned with ‘helping the student to 
seek out truth and not merely pre- 
paring him to fit into a given 
pattern of society’ (1964 162) The 
function of the teacher can, there- 
fore, be summed up as the task of 
educating not only the ‘partial’ 
mind but the ‘totality’ of the mind 


so that the student does not get 
caught up in the ‘whirlpool of exis- 
tence but lives in the whole river of 
life’ (1974 29) 


To bring about such a transfor- 
mation, Krishnamurti stresses the 
urgency of the need for a commu- 
nity of people working together in 
mutual cooperation, understanding 
and love He would really like the 
right kind of atmosphere or environ- 
ment, as envisaged by him, to be 
provided to the child mght from 
primary school through university, 
but because of practical limitations 
at present, his work has been con- 
fined to the school The school, 
in Krishnamurti's scheme of things, 
as acommunity of people working 
together, ıs thus the catalyst of 
human change and eventual social 
transformation. 


A hile the intention of the 
Krishnamurti schools 1s clear from 
what has been stated above, 
Krishnamurti has summed up the 
‘total responsibility’ of — these 
schools ‘They must be centres of 
learning, a way of life which 1s. not 
based on pleasure, on self-centred 
activities, but on the understanding 
of correct action, the depth and 
beauty of right relationship, and 
the sacredness ofa religious life .. 
these centres must become places of 
light and wisdom. It is the respon- 
sibility of those who are ın charge 
of those places to bring this 
about "P 


The Krishnamurti Foundation in 
India has a two-fold purpose: the 
dissemination and spread of Krish- 
namurti's teachings and the run- 
ning of the Krishnamurti schools in 
India Taking their cue from him, 
the Foundation has specified the 
intention of the schools run by it as 
being the awakening of intelligence 
in the child and helping him flower 
1n his goodness ‘The cultivation of 
a global outlook m an atmosphere 
of freedom and responsibility, a. reli- 
gious spirit without any sectarian 
bias and a concern for man and his 
environment '6 With this avowed 


5 Krishnamurty, J Letters to Schools 


(no 28), Krishnamurti Foundation Trust, 
London, 1979 

6 “Krishnamurti Foundation India Re- 
quites Teachers’, Indian Express, Feb, 2, 


aim, the Foundation runs five co« 
educational schools in India, two of 
which are residential 


^ 


O. such school, Rishi Valley, 
is Situated 1n southern India Space 
and natural beauty, the two essen- 
tial prerequisites for the physical 
environment, according to Krishna- 
murt:, are met with here in that the 
school is located in large and beau- 
tiful surroundings 


As it will not be possible in this 
article to cover all aspects of the 
school’s functioning, certain crucial 
areas have been selected for analy- 
sis As the brochure specifies, the 
school ıs ‘non-sectarian’ for stu- 
dents come from all over India 
However, a large percentage of the 
student population 1s comprised of 
children from South India Again, 
while 1t 15 co-educational with about 
325 students in all, two-thirds of the 
children are boys The medium of 
instruction 1s English while Hindi, 
Sanskrit and Telugu are taught as 
second languages. The school fol- 
lows the 104-2 pattern of examina- 
tions and 1s affiliated to the Coun- 
cil for Indian School Certificate 
Examinations ın New Delhi and is 
also a member of the Indian Public 
Schools Conference 


i 


Ordinarily, there are three points 
of entry to the school at the ages 
seven, eight, and eleven, but a 
few children are also admitted 
into senior classes if there are 
vacancies While selecting children 
for admission to the school, 
parents are asked to visit the 
school with their child/children, are 
interviewed and.the children tested 
for academic competence Criteria 
for admission include a good regio- 
nal representation, various reli 
gious backgrounds, relatives of old 
students, the cultura] and educa- 
tional background of parents, vege- 
tarian children, ‘sensitive’ children, 
those recommended by the Found- 
ation as being. children. of parents 
interested in Krishnamurtt’s philo- 
sophy, and academic performance. 


While the school adheres to this 
policy to some extent, rt has to com- 
promise and admit several students 
who may not meet any of the 
school’s requirements, This 1s for 


D 


twó reasons: pressure from local 
bureaucrats, politicians and finan- 
cial backers of the school. Secondly, 
the school has to fill ın all the va- 
cancies which occur every year in 
order to maintain financial equil:- 
brum To meet these demands, 
essential for the functioning of the 
school, 1t can pick and choose stu- 
dents only up to a point, after which 
it takes in second-best and some- 
times children who do not fit ın at 
all with the school’s expectations. 


l: children live 1n small ‘houses’ 
(about twenty five to a house) 
under the care of a house master or 
house mother Girls and boys live 
separately except in the two junior- 
most dormitories which are mixed 
The school has recently taken a 
decision, under instructions from 
Krishnamurti, to start smaller 
houses so that the children are in 
closer contact with their house 
parent Initially, two such houses 
were started with only children with 
‘sensitive’ qualities being asked to 
liveinthem As the number of child- 
ren to be selected was very small it 
was a difficult decision. to take 
However, senior teachers drew up a 
list of ‘sensitive’, ‘gifted’ children 
and the principal used his discretion 
in selecting the required number 


Students’ recent writings on the 
subject reveal that almost all stu- 
dents, both boys and girls, from the 
three senior-most classes view these 
special houses and the childien in 
them with. some amount of sus- 
picion and distance This has 
created some unhappiness in the 
community in that a few children 
are seen as being treated differently 
from others There 1s also the 
feeling that these houses are really 
no different from other houses and 
are, therefore, unable to justify 
their existence 


However, in one such house to 
which I was able to gain entry, the 
housemaster and hs students, 
besides having an unusually close 
relationship, were constantly exam- 
ining, through informal discussions, 
the nature of their relationships, 
their psychological reactions to each 
other, the meaning of living toge 
ther, their life in school, and so 
on. This made them a closely knit 


group sharing the experience of 
living together harmoniously and 
amicably. These students also ap- 
peared to be particularly interested 
in the values of the school and were 
seriously investigating the implica- 
tions of Krishnamurti's philosophi- 
cal thought This house ıs different 
from all other houses 1n the school, 
in that 1n no other house was there 
such a close relationship between 
the house parent and all his/her 
students nor among all the students 
of that particular house together 
The plan now is slowly to extend 
this kind of a house system to all 
students 1n the school 


Xu academic system ıs similar 
to that of any other school in terms 
of the content of the curriculum and 
the examination system, particularly 
at the senior level Senior students 
are offered a choice of only three 
streams of subjects for the final 
examination, two of which are 
science, catering to the engineering 
and medical careers — primarily, 
while the third 1s commerce. Some 
students may choose subjects like 
history or special english litera- 
ture but because of the lack of 
facilities and the time allotted to 
these subjects, students rarely do so 


Competition ıs curtailed to the 
extent that no tests or examinations 
are held until the students are in 
senior School Till then, a detailed 
record is maintained of each student 
so that the teacher 1s aware of the 
academic capabilities of the students 
in his care On parental inststence, 
reports are sent home at the end of 
each term stating the child's compet- 
ence ın the subject and, in the senior 
school, grades are recorded as well 


Students perceive a lack of com- 
petition in the school's academic 
system which they view as being 
detrimental to their ability to gain 
admission into universities and tech- 
nical institutions after school Most 
students also stressed the need for a 
wider choice of subjects so that 
learning could take place along a 
wider dimension instead of being 
restricted to the three streams as it 
is now The school explains its 
narrow academic orientation in 
terms of the demands of the uni- 
versities and other institutions to 


which students seek admission after 
school. 


In this area, therefore, the school, 
instead of formulating its own 
curriculum based on its value sys- 
tem, is having to come to terms 
with the structured requirements of 
institutions of higher learning in 
society This discrepancy exists 
primarily because it 1s catering to a 
clientele which 1s not, perhaps, 
interested in being or doing any- 
thing other than fulfilling parental 
and thus, social norms and expect- 
ations While students clearly per- 
ceive the school’s values and objec- 
tives, their own expectations of 
education and life later are at vari- 
ance with those of the school 


In terms of the learning situation 
itself, at the lower level there 1s 
more experimentation in the class- 
room, less instruction and more 
sharing, and an effort to evolvea 
totally different method of com- 
munication from the traditional. 
However, 1n the senior school, be- 
cause of the impending pressure of 
examinations, learning is oriented 
toward the textbook and the 
syllabus and in the very senior 
classes, totally toward the examina- 
tion This 1s because the school has 
accepted the usual academic pattein 
which 1s geared toward the prepara- 
tion for examinations instead of 
learning per se 


1, school offers a host of co- 
curricular activities such as music, 
dance, drama, painting, carpentry, 
leather work and other crafts 
These activities are very popular 
with the largest majority opting for 
the arts and crafts section Another 
effort to develop aesthetic qualities 
in the child are the fifteen minutes 
of ‘asthachal’ every evening when 
students are expected to watch the 
evening sunset in silence While this 
has become a compulsory feature of 
the daily school routine, senior 
students writing about it expressed 
the peace and quiet they experr- 
enced which rejuvenated them for 
the evening hour of study 


There 1s no moral indoctrination 
of any sort at Rishi Valley "Cut, 
ture’ classes and discussion meet- 
ings are held every week with senior 
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students piimarily to bring about 
an awareness in the child of present 
day economic, political and social 
problems. An attempt ıs also made 
to discuss psychological problems 
such as fear, jealousy, envy and so 
on Most students discuss social 


issues with interest and enthusiasm ! 


but only a few participate in discus- 
sions of a more personal nature 
These are, generally, students who 
evince an interest 1n Krishnamurti’s 
philosophy. However, their parti- 
cipation in such discussions and at 
other times, affects their relation- 
ships with their peers who are not 
very appreciative of those who 
attempt to, in their minds, conform 
with the school culture. 


This places the child who 1s 
inclined toward reflection in a quan- 
dary for, on the one hand, he would 
like to be identified with his peer 
group and, on the other, he would 
like to internalize the values of the 
school. This creates a situation 
where groups of students are alie- 
nated from the dominant student 
culture resulting in no major divi- 
sions but ın a sense of exclusion 
and separateness for those who are 
different 


Dyer is also the whole question 
of the place of freedom in the 
school. Outwardly, freedom is cur- 
tailed by the imposition of a daily 
routine which students have to 
adhere to. While this helps 1n main- 
taining external order and ensures 
the smooth functioning of the 
school’s daily activities, senior stu- 
dents feel restrained and overwhelm- 
ed by continuous occupation 


In being conscious of the school’s 
value system which emphasises free- 
dom for the child, the school 
encounters problems of discipline 
among students In trying to 
curb this indiscipline the school, 
once again, cannot rely on punish- 
ment but on communication with the 
child as an attempt to bring about 
order This does not often solve the 
problem and the school resorts to 
punitive measures 1n extreme cases 
This is by virtue of the fact that ıt 
is a social institution the disruption 
of which can have harmful ramific- 
ations foi both other members of 
the institution, as well as for its 
functioning. 


In their relationships with tea- 
chers, students express informality, 
affection and care Fear is experi- 
enced only episodically This gene- 
rally harmonious relationship bet- 
ween teachers and students exists 
both inside and outside the confines 
of the formal learning situation 
although several teachers put on 
‘fronts’ in their formal dealings with 
students to ensure the modicum of 
correct behaviour they see as being 
essential for effective teaching. , 


A. has been seen in the discussion 
on the school, Rishi: Valley encoun- 
ters problems in 1mplementation at 
several levels. Given its structure 
and organisation, which in itself 
places restrictions on its perfor- 
mance, the main problem 1s that of 
having the right teachers Most 
teachers at the school are there not 
because they are committed to Kri- 
shnamurti’s vision but for a variety 
of other reasons 


Social pressures emerging from an 
established code of conduct impinge 
on the school in different ways 
through parental? demands and 
through the child's expectations as a 
result of his perception of his future 
roles 1n society The school 1s, thus, 
obhged to compromise in most 
spheres of its functioning ın order 
to adapt to and operate within the 
world of social needs and dominant 
pressures, ` 


It would, therefore, seem as if 
instead of bringing about the ‘new 
culture’ envisaged by Krishna- 
murti, the school is under pres- 
sure of the existent culture in its 
performance One way of look- 
ing at the problem would be to 
suggest that such a school can 
be seen as becoming increasingly 
effective in the future when society 
is willing to accept and cooperate 
with the agents of change However, 
having perceived the urgency of 
change, Krishnamurti has posed a 
challenge to the committed edu- 
cator The difficult task of imple- 
menting Krishnamurti's vision. into 
educational practice hes with the 
educator, in his awareness and 
understanding of education as being 
the effective instrument of social 
transformation. 
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ONE wonders how any young student of education 
and social change as they affect children in India 
manages to find adequate information, or even 
rudimentary information, about Indian childhood 
There are virtually no books published within the 
last five years that offer a clear, well-documented 
description of childhood pertaining to any particular 
social class. Part of the problem lies in the fact that 
every adult holds strong opinions about how children 
should be brought up and usually assumes that every 
other sane adult shares these views. Reasoning thus, 
there would be little purpose in investigating the 
obvious Another part of the problem is the current 
magical belief 1n. the efficacy of the statistic. ‘If 
enough statistics are marshalled', this Itne of thought 
appears to say, 'then all the questions and problems 
affecting children will be solved.’ 


In any event, there is a dearth of descriptive 
material relating to childhood in India And yet, 
without such material, the student really cannot 
hope to have an imaginative understanding of chil- 
dren, and cannot begin to be objective ın assessing 
children's needs. The assumptions that parents of 
different groups hold about key issues in child rear- 
ing, and the ways 1n which children are moulded in- 
to their prevailing cultural norms must be explored 
One might turn to literature to gain an impression 
of how Indian children are brought up, or to see how 
life appears through the eyes of the young child But 
here, again, there is little to be found With the 
exception of a few books, like Mannu Bhandart’s 
Ap ka Bunty, hardly any recent literary writing gives 


a reader an impression of the experience of being 
young 1n this changing society 


Nevertheless, one can discern indicators that an 
interest in childhood may develop Aruna Thakkar, 
m Perspectives in Pre-school Education, makes no 
pretence to describe a particular group of children, 
but gives suggestions as to how thus might be under- 
taken Her book offers a concise history ofthe 
development of the pre-school movement. She 
summarizes the major philosophical trends both 
past and present in Europe and America She dis- 
tinguishes two major schools of practice — that 
epitomised by the MacMillan sisters in east-end 
London with its strong emphasis on social welfare 
for the young child, and that seen widely 1n Ametica 
today, focusing on the child’s intellectual develop- 
ment, particularly of the socially disadvantaged 
child Like the proponents of the latter school of 
thought, Ms. Thakkar pays a lot of attention to the 
work and influence of the developmentalist psycho- 
logist, Jean Piaget No one can afford to overlook 
the resounding impact of Piaget but, nonetheless, 
his work has its critics whose reservations seem 
particularly important for our Indian pre-schooler. 


Briefly, Piaget sees children as 1mmature adults in 
a way, and he posits as the major task of childhood 
to become adult. Adults have an objective sense of 
reality which children demonstrably lack Adults 
and children may share a similar vocabulary, but 
experiment after experiment shows that children’s 
understanding of the vocabulary of measurement, 
conservation, classification, etc, is immature and 
based on ego-centred perception. Thus, Piaget 
measures childhood in adult terms Thuis view fits 
all too neatly into the present Indian education 
system (which, one feels, Ms Thakkar is far from 
praising) But as it presently exists, the Indian edu- 
cation system too devalues childhood per se, with 1ts 
rigid emphasis on ‘learning things that a child must 


learn in order to qualify for a place in adult 
society ' 


One could wish that Ms Thakkar had referred to 
the phenomenologist school of thought that opposes 
the Piagetian theory Instead of describing childhood 
as a preparatory period, phenomenologists see child- 
hood as a style of living that is complete within 
itself. Children, according to this reasoning, have 
their own use of language, their own style of acting 
on their environment, their own way of perceiving 
the world, through sensory means (and not verbal). 
The interesting thing about this line of argument, 
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and one that has great importance to the investigator 
of Indian childhood, ıs that this faculty of seeing 
and experiencing the environment through non- 
abstract, non-conceptual thinking plays a far greater 
role in the personality of the: Indian child fist 
coming to school, than in that of his western coun- 
terpart as Sudhir Kakar, in his book referred to 
below, persuasively points out So, it would appear 
that this 1s a crucial point to be taken into account 
by people attempting to design pre-school program- 
mes tailored to the Indian scene 


It 15 sad that the lengthy chapter on the Indian 
pre-school depends so heavily on a recitation of the 
various pronouncements, 5-year plans and central 
government fiats with regard to who should take 
which responsibilities. and, better still, who should 
pay Aside from one telling remark that there is a 
‘large number of unrecognized schools . for which 
statistics are not available, Ms Thakkar spares the 
reader the reminder of the countless private baby- 
factories masquerading undei the name of kindergar- 
tens, pre- schools, nurseries and the like 1n cities and 
towns where hapless middle-class 3-year olds sit in 
groups of fifty or more memorizing incomprehen- 
sible nursery rhymes 1n the name of English medium 
instruction Ms Thakkar restricts herself, rightly, 
to discussing the situation of pre-school and its aims 
within the common school sector 


One hopes that Ms. Thakkar will write more 
about her experiences with and understanding of 
pre-school children. We would all stand to learn a 
great deal from her She has engaged in a project 
investigating children's language and interests for 
designing reading programmes, and 15 aware, where 
thousands are not, that the way children are initially 
taught reading will affect all their later progress In 
other words, Ms Thakkar 1s taking a close look at 
the actual children with whom she 1s concerned One 
hopes that a future book will describe those children 
and their experiences 1n school with the sensitivity 
of other great and influential teachers like Ashton- 
Warner, Sybil Marshall, Jonathon Kozol and 
Gabrielle Roy who have influenced countless young 
teachers 


The editors of Slum Children of India (Drs S D. 
Singh and K P. Pothen) have indeed focussed on a 
particular group of children in a book which 1s both 
tantalizing and disappointing Disappointing, because 
so long as slum people and their children are reduced 
to sets of tables and statistics, they will remain 
dehumanized ın the eyes of all too many. If refe- 
rences to Pandit Nehru’s thoughts on slums, or 
references to the Constitution’s stirring remarks 
about Justice, Liberty, Fraternity and Equality such 
as we find here were able to stir the complacent 
sectors of society to accept their responsibilities 
towards the weaker sectors, then surely such refe- 
rences would have had the intended effect by now 
Nor is it useful, fair, or accurate to assign blame 
for their condition to the poor’s alleged differences 
from others ‘in the sense that traits of personal, 
familial and social disorganization are abundant in 
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them. (p 100). Tt1s not ‘poveity, superstition and 
ignorance’ that stand in the way of proper nourish- 
ment of slum children, it is oppression of one social 
class by another 


One way around the dehumanizing of slum dwel- 
lers in the minds of the complacent would be to 
bring life to the potentially r1vetting information 
gathered by the informants about, for example, feed- 
ing patterns of infants and children in slums 
(chap 8) Itisn't only slum mothers in the Third 
World who are suspicious of feeding theu newborn 
baby colostrum, the Newsoms, in the first of their 
books describing social patterns of child-rearing 
(Patterns of Infant Care, Pelican) found the same 
habit ın Nottingham mothers By recording the 
motheis’ actual words, the Newsoms remind the 
reader that these mothers are recognizable humans. 


Similarly, the potentially insightful chapters 
regarding a day ın the hfe of the slum child, and the 
child within the family, serve to tease the reader 
rather more than to inform him. One’s impression, 
arising from the scantiness of detail, 1s that these 
youngsters were observed from the far side of the 
nalah through a telescope The physical surround- 
ings of typical slums are apparent even to the most 
callous observer, but what we would like to know 1s 
how the children themselves experience their life in 
this setting An exception to this meagreness comes 
in the chapter about psychological problems among 
slum children Here we are given good descriptions 
of four children whom obviously the doctors knew 
personally and knew well. This chapter provides 
good insight for the student and arouses that neces- 
sary empathy without which there 1s little point in 
trying to work with young children 


An immensely readable book, and a powerful 
exception to the abysmal lack of creative interest 
in childhood is to be found in Sudhir Kakar’s The 
Inner World which must become required reading 
for all students of education and childhood in India. 
Kakar 1s a Freudian psychoanalyst In this study, 
he relates ‘the psychological themes which pervade 
Indian childhood’ with the ‘traditions and institu- 
tions of culture and society in India’ (p 1.) The 
kind of awareness that Kakar offers 1s essential to 
the teacher, for it assists him to understand his 
own mental processes, assumptions and actions in 
an objective way. Without understanding how the 
processes of human development and one’s parti- 
cular culture 1nteract, one remains blind to anoma- 
lies of all sorts It 1s easier to understand one's 
own culture after studying one that appears to be 
different for, without stepping outside oneself, one 
cannot 'see' oneself 


Kakar elucidates some of his points by drawing 
direct comparisons with western childhood and 
modes of perceiving For example, many teachers 
in the West are baffled by the confusion invariably. 
shown by Indian youngsters plunged into the world 
of the western pre-school ahd kindergarten These 
little children are not prepared by their earlier expe- 
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riences for leading a,kindergarten life characterized 
by decision-making and independent thinking But, 
equally, these Indian youngsters show enviable calm 
and good humour whenever the rigid daily kinder- 
garten routine—so stringently fostered by pre-school 
authorities right back to Montessori — is disrupted 
Experiences of that sort leave the contemporary 
western pre-schooler in hysterical tears If we read 
Kakar we will get some ideas about why these two 
phenomena might occur. Kakar identifies the under- 
lying factors in the Indian child’s perceptions and 
actions With knowledge like this, one could capita- 
lize on the strengths of the Indian child when 
attempting to tailor his educational experience 


Kakar has presented specialized information in 
a readable and interesting way Someone who 
initially has no understanding of the principles of 
Freudian analysis can readily follow Kakar's line 
of thought, for he is an entertaining as well as a 
learned writer He is interested in communicating 
his understanding One hesitates to say the same 
of some of the contributors to Socialization of the 
Indian Child (Sinha, editor) This book 1s a collec- 
tion of papers initially presented at a conference in 
Allahabad There 1s a great deal of worthwhile 
information in this book, but in too many cases 
the authors have not made much of an effort to 
write wel And what is the point of doing good 
work if 1t 1s presented in an awkward way? Social 
scientists have as much a responsibility as academics 
in any other branch of knowledge to communicate 
well Unhappily, matters on which one most needs 
clarity of thought and exposition are frequently 
those characterized by a total acceptance of pro- 
fessional jargon 


An essuy on ‘Socialization and Psychological 
Differentiation’ presents a comparison of the salient 
characterisitics of the nuclear family, as it 1s deve- 
loping in India, with the traditional joint family 
Here 1s a case where we all think we know what 
these characteristics are, but in fact can benefit 
from the succinctness of this presentation. An essay 
on the 'Process of Socialization Among Different 
Cultural Groups' presents a study of three groups 
— caste-Hindu, backward Hindu and Muslim — 
within the same physical environment of urban life. 
It 1s an interesting study of, among other things, 
mothers’ attitudes to and practices of child-rearing 
This essay, and the study on ‘Childhood in a 
Weavers’ Community” have  thought-provoking 
observations on what 1s and what isn’t significant to 
many Indian mothers 


A study that hasn’t gone far enough 1s entitled 
‘Social Identity and Political Socialization’ Un- 
fortunately, the researchers confined themselves to 
‘political’ strictly ın the regional and national 
identity sense Surely of importance in the present 
Indian scene is an awareness of how children 
perceive social imbalance or, in other words, their 
‘political awareness’ in its wider sense Few adults 
could claim to have a notion of their national 1den- 
tity heyond that necessary for acquiring a passport 
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The experience of another large, so-called ‘multi- 
cultural’ country gives evidence that knowing what 
makes one a ‘Canadian’, for example, 1s a tricky 
question indeed But everyone, young — as the 
essay here on the ‘Development of Religious Identity 
and Prejudice’ points out, — and old alike is very 
clear about who has money and power and who 
does not 


The fourth section of this book will be of great 
value to the enquirer Here, approaches and techni- 
ques for the study of socialization are given A 
selection of recent studies 1s offered indicating how 
they were pursued, and good notes are provided 
describing various interviewing techniques, methods 
of observation, and different experimental approa- 
ches Moreovet, a critical assessment of these styles 
is offered 


With the exception of Kakar’s remarkable treatise, 
the materials available for the study of children and 
society in India are marked by a lack of livelr- 
ness and felicity of expression It seems that the 
essential freshness and passion of childhood have 
been lost on almost all our current investigators. 
Ploughing through the available material, one misses 
the passion for the child evident 1n studies currently 
under way elsewhere As an example, the superb 
Newsom study of a group of 500 Nottingham 
children from birth to twenty-one years whets the 
reader's appetite to learn more, to observe on his 
own, to reflect on his own experiences One is 
hardly impelled to this sort of enterprise by most of 
the current Indian sociological studies It is a pity, 
and ıt ıs a dangerous trend a pity because pedes- 
trian writing about children denies the reader the 
excitement inherent in any discussion of children, 
and a danger because it leads farther and farther 
away from empathetic understanding of others This 
is no small matter 1n an hierarchical society such as 
ours where we are all conditioned to see other 
groups in terms of ethnic stereotypes 


By now the student has well-nigh exhausted him- 
self in his search for good material to re-acquaint 
himself with the childhood he left behind He can 
do worse than to turn to literature to find realistic 
studies of children Although there 1s precious little, 
still, in the morass of didactic and moralistic books 
for children, and fifth-rate copies of Enid Blyton, he 
will find some gems Let him open the pages of 
RK Narayan's Swami and Friends once more, or 
seek out stories like Tagore’s ‘The Homecoming’ or 
Wallikaanan’s ‘Bus Journey’ And if he reads Hindi, 
let him somehow find a copy of Ek Dai Panc Nida 
and follow the adventures of a little group of 
children, as amidst the totally believable squabbles, 
loyalties and quick-thinking of childhood, they go 
off to establish an adult free world in a Moghul 
ruin In works such as these, one gains an empa- 
thetic awareness of how youngsters think and of 
how they perceive their world No investigator or 
planner for children can afford to be without this 
faculty 

Frances Kumar 
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WITH Reference to ‘The Campus Scene’, Seminar, 
April 1982, politics has eroded the once cohesive 
and sanctimonious fabric of our universities as 
institutions of learning Today, our universities 

are the breeding ground for politics and violence 
The academician has no place 


It 1s the occupation of many students 
now-a-days, to keep changing disciplines in order 
to stay longer in the universities and help 
strengthen them as citadels of politics and 
hooliganism. How they obtain their marks, 
attendance and degrees 1s only too well known All 
this 1s very frustrating for the conscientious and 
diligent student who, after the year-long toil, finds 
vagabonds securing more marks than him 
without studying or attending classes 


University administrators are quite indifferent 
to the genuine problems and demands of a bright 
student or a sportsman But they immediately 
melt if a student leader or a university ruffian 
approaches them Hence, we see that the 
authorities, by encouraging nefarious characters 
are themselves responsible for cultivating tension 
and throwing academics into the backyard Many 
educationists are toadies of politicians, hence, 
they merely overlook the violence and goondaism 
which they know 1s rampant on their campus 
As a result, genuine demands are brushed aside 
The Panjab University is an apt example During 
my LL B , very few lights 1n the main library 
functioned The librarian, lamentingly, said that 
since the Dean of Students Welfare refused to 
cooperate with him on this issue, he was 
helpless Internal politics, ultimately, harms the 
students for whom universities were, 1n the first 
place, created. The Dean had enough funds to 
install a stereo system in the Students Centre but 
not for the library Students are not permitted to 
take their personal books into the main library 
If a student 1s unable to study in his hostel due 
to noise (made by blaring radios or roars of 
regularly drunk students and outsiders) or no 
electricity, how 1s he expected to study at all 1f he 
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1s not allowed to take his personal books inside 
the library? This simple reasoning refuses to 
filter into the crevices of the upper compartments 
of our learned university administrators. 
Obviously, the result 1s frustration and violence 


Other causes of violence are jealousy over girls, 
popularity and bidding for posts There are 
numerous cases of bullying of students by outsiders 
who stay illegally 1n the hostels The recent 
stabbing ın the Panjab University, Hostel-I, ıs well 
known Serious, industrious and outspoken students 
are not safe 


Degradation in the quality of teaching has led to 
loss of interest of students 1n studies. Some teachers 
have been seen indulging ın eve-teasing and 
hooliganism. What example will they set? 


Thus we see that the once academic atmosphere 
jn universities has been disfigured. The student 
cannot be blamed for it He only practices what 1s 
taught to him So, it 1s the duty of the parents to 
ensure that their children follow the right path If 
some students stil] corrode the peaceful atmosphere, 
stern action should be taken against them The 
authorities, teachers, students and university 
employees should make sure that universities 
remain institutions of learning and not stages for 
political dramatists Teachers should follow the 
ethical code and society must respect the teaching 
profession — only then can talent, once agam flow 
jn The press should expose the lacunae of each 
university so that steps are taken to rectify them 
Lastly, and most importantly, the politician himself 
should see to 1t that it 1s in the interest of the 
country that universities are no longer hotbeds of 
political tension Unless this ıs done these hotbeds 
may soon spark off into total violence, commotion 
and confusion, leading to the total destruction of ' 
the country. 


Ranjit K. Pachnanda 
Advocate 
Panchkula 
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Innovation and experiment, steels—to meet the needs of modern 
Concerted action Resisting age and industry 
decay while improving efficiency. These are the challenges of the years 
Producing to over 100% capacity, on ahead Challenges which Tata Steel will 
an average, for the last eight years meet with determination, ingenuity 
That's how a 75-year-old keeps and initiative 
perennially young Making every It is this spirit of enterprise that has 
decade a passage of progress epitomised Tata Steel’s operations 

The modernisation programme now throughout its 75 years Aspint = 
under way at Tata Steel seeks to go far nurtured by the concerted efforts ofa Gi 
beyond updating steel melting capacity fraternity of uncommon people working Y 
It takes into account the tremendous towards a common goal—the E 
technological advancements in steel resurgence of industnal India. E 
making The need to develop human It is as Jamsetji Tata wanted it to m 
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and development so that the emphasis the naton Founded August 26,1907 


of production shifts from quantity to 
quality, from simple steels to special 


What benefits the people, benefits the nation. 


1907-1982 
TATA STEEL, 
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Attractive Sleek Two-toned USHA 
Streamlined — the sewing machine that 
outclasses any other in its price range 
With features that others can't match 
And a 5-year guarantee too 
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Patch Darner 3-position drop 
for easy darning feed for easy 


and quick adjustment of 
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pressure on position 
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Dial-type stitch Thread tensior / 
regulator with adjuster for 1 
lever for regulating poor 
forward and thread tension. / 
reverse stitch 

contro! and 

locking 

arrangement. 
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Come for the business. 
Stay for the style. 


Come and get a taste of 
Ashok Hotel's rare blend of business and pleasure. 
At the Convention Hall, spacious and fully air- 
conditioned With a seating capacity of 2500, 
an adjustable stage with excellent 
lighting arrangements, and simultaneous 
translation in six languages Facilities to convert 
the Hall into three smaller sections 
make it a unique choice for conferences, 
big or small 


A boon for businessmen and executives, 

the Convention Hall links you smoothly with 
a string of associated facilities 
With a Banquet Hall, a Committee Room, 
Conference Room and a choice of Party Rooms.) ` 
And of course, the Ashok Group Convention 
Bureau, catering to your every need 
while you confer 


Ashok Hotel. A style for business. Anything 
` but conventional 


For information and booking contact 
Ashok Group Convention Bureau 
Room No 296 
Ashok Hotel, 50B Chanakyapuri 
New Delh: 110021 
d , Tel 371349, 370101/296 Telex 031-2567 
pa Cables ASHOKAHOTEL 


Eé 





1 Ashok Hotel The Ashok Group 


Official Hotehers & Caterers 
for iX Asian Games Delh: 1982 


rm RETE . 
IndiaTourism Development Corporation Kä 
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\ 
seminar 


Seminar brings you a 
discussion each month 
on the problems which 
agitate all. serious peo- 
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Where will 
aluminium be 


in the yeor 2001 AD ? | 





Two centuries ago, no one thought of " production in India, the first to effect major 
producing aluminium industrially Even at expansion, Indal has introduced almost 
the turn of rhe century, aluminium was no ` the entire range of alloys in which rolled 
more than a kitchen metal Suddenly, in a ‘and extruded aluminium products are 
few decades, aluminium has become the available in the country In its constant 
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world's most valuable industrial metal, Grive towards diversification, Indol has 
second only to steel It is being used, more pioneered the use of aluminium in 

and more, for things we had never aircrafr, currency, power transmission 
imag:ned Aluminium, today, is the metal ` imganon tubing, transportation packaging, 
of the future And in India, Indian housing and a host of other applications 
change closer and closer 


The first to embark on aluminium 


indian Aluminium Company, Limited 
Anything's possible 
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[he problem 


WHICHEVER way we look at it, there is no denying that the character of the 
average Indian has suffered a massive decline Some argue that this 1s an 
exaggerated notion, that every people in the throes of extraordinary change 
tend to abandon moral disciplines in an attempt to hoist themselves up the 
economic ladder. Others, very much attached to the old veneer of Anglo- 
India (for want of a better word), dismiss the theory of decline by asserting 
that we have merely returned to our traditional precepts and practises — and 
particularly because new castes and interests have risen to claim political. (and 
even economic) power. The more thoughtful do not subscribe to these easy 
and comfortable rationalisations. While change and tradition inevitably push 
for recognition in a society endowed with a very fragile elite, 1t must be 


x 


admitted that the character of our people at every level is today painfully com- 
promised, distorted and made unreliable The roots of this massive decline 
are located very much in the shattered institutions of our democratic life which 
were originally designed to establish probity and integrity The hard fact 
remains that we now elect as ‘leaders’ men and women who cannot look at 
themselves with any measure of respect This 1s the enormity of our shame, 
and it is about time that we began to see 1t as such. This wider recognition 
of the failing within ourselves would clear the way to correction. This 1s not 
impossible After all, the people of India once put terrifying moral power into 
the gentle figure of a Gandhi. Corrections are always possible, and at any 
time. May be, the pages that follow will open doors to a new consciousness. 
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‘The spirit and the frame 


JAI 


Bob, S| 
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INDIA 1s a vast country having an 
area of about 1.23 mullion square 
miles, 680 million people, 16 recog- 
nized languages and over 1600 other 
languages and dialects, all six main 
racial types, and all great religions! 
ofthe world Above all it has a 
history which goes back to at least 
five thousand years. The manifest 
diversity and infinite variety are, 
however, contained by what Jawa- 
harlal Nehru? called the ‘tremendous 
impress of oneness which had held 
all of us together for ages past, 
whatever political fate or misfortune 
had fallen us .I think a country 
with such a long cultural back- 
ground and a common outlook 
develops a spirit that 1s peculiar to 
it and that is impressed on all its 
children, however much they may 
differ among themselves. ...’ 


It,is this spirit which is the 
essence of our national character 
The spirit, however, 1s contained in 


a frame which has'to be broad 


f 
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1 MN ‘Srinivas, ‘Social structure’, 
The Gazetteer of India, Government of 
India, 1965, 1, p, 501. , 


2 J Nehru, The Discovery of India 
reci The Signet Press, 1946, pp. 


enough to accommodate the diver- 
sity and the variety. Hence, the 
Indian character has developed into 
an encompassing system? where logi- 
cally opposites peacefully co-exist,4 
where diverse religious and ethnic 
elements are held together but not 
necessarily merged, and where 
actions do not necessarily follow 
thoughts and emotions, nor are they 
confronted with each other Instead, 
they are balanced and accommo- 
dated § 


Such a composite frame is seem- 
ingly irrational and inconsistent It 
is often slow in adaptation and 
generally mefficient from the purely 
rational point of view And, yet, it 
manifests a resilience which has 
more than counterbalanced its inner 
coritradictions, and it follows a 


Oa pcr Mr ttt aat MÀ A 
3 L Dumont, Homo Hierarchies The 


Caste System and its Implications Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1970 


4 A Koestler, The Lotus and the Robot 
New York McMillan, 1961 , 


5 H-Kabir, The Indian Heritage Bom- 
bay: Asía Publishing House, 1955, p 131 


6 K  Marriot, ‘Interpreting Indian 
Society a monistic alternative to Dum- 
ont's dualism’ Journal of Asian Studies, 
1976, 36 (1) pp. 189-195, 


logic which is rooted in the Indian 
mtra-psychic affective - cognitive 
structures which reflect the con- 
figuration of the Indian familial- 
social institutions and relations, the 
Hindu religio-philosophical think- 
ing, and the present socio-economic 
realities ? 


1l. caste system and the poli- 
tico-administrative history have led 
to an hierarchical structuring of 
Indian social institutions and rela- 
tionships 9 There exist elaborate and 
rgidly defined rules and conven- 
tions Which are to be strictly fol- 
lowed 8 In fact, an Indian child ıs 
provided with a blueprint of do's 
and don’ts from his early childhood. 
The blueprint places him in the 
hierarchy which then determines his 
inter-personal exchanges and social 
transactions Complicated exchanges 
of gifts, food, influence, efforts, etc , 
follow an asymmetrical pattern? 
depending on whether the person is 
occupying a superior's or subordi- 
nate's role 


Major decisions of life are readily 
Jeft to the superiors and elders who 
gladly assume the responsibility to 
sense the needs and feelings of those 
who are subordinates and to act 





7 JBP Sinha, ‘The Hindu Identity ` 
Paper presented at the International 
Symposium on Unconscious & Identity, 
German Academy For Psycho-analysis, 
Munich, December 11-16, 1981, H Kabir, 
1955, op cit, p 79 ‘Rural culture, in 
spite of large scale changes in religion, 
remained dominantly Hindu, for men 
changed their creed but not their way of 
life’, D Narain, ‘Indian national charac- 
ter in the twentieth century.” The Annals 
of American Academy of Political & Soctal 
Science, 1967, 370, pp 124-132 

8 L Dumont, 1970, op cit, S Kakar, 
The Inner World A Psychoanalytic Study 
of Childhood and Society in Inda New 
Delhi Oxford University Press, 1978, 
R Kothari, Politics in India New Delhi 
Orient Longman, 1970, A Roland, 
"Toward a psycho-analytic psychology of 
hierarchical relationships in Hindu India ” 
Paper presented to the Indian Psycho- 
analytic Society, Bombay, 1980, JBP 
Sinha, ‘Power structure, perceptual frame, 
and behavioural strategies in dyadic 
relationship’ Paper presented to the 
International Association For cross-cul- 
tural Psychology, Bhubaneswar, 1980 

9 R Kothari, 1970, op cut 

10 K Marriot, ‘Caste ranking and 
food transactions a matrix analysis’ In 
BS Cohn & MB Singer (eds) Structure 
and Change m Indian Society Chicago, 
Aldine, 1968 


accordingly There develops a ‘verti- 
cal solidarity’! which 1s preferred 
over a relationship of equalit:’ to 
the extent that ‘it 1s found easier to 
work in superior-subordinate role 
than as equals "1? 


Án Indian child. internalizes this 
hierarchical perspective He tends 
to develop a sense of relative superi- 
ority to some and subordination to 
others He depends excessively on 
his superior and seeks out his 
support and directions. By the same 
token, he protects and takes care 
of those who are below him He 
lives with the belief system that the 
world is a benign place and some- 
one will always turn up, should an 
exigency arise 13 


B ooi has 1dentified two suppor- 
tive components of this hierarchical 
ordering affective reciprocity in the 
intimacy relationship and the struc- 
turing of narcissism which assumes 
a self-we stance ‘Affective recipro- 
city 18 the strong mutual care for 
and depending on, a tremendously 
heightened asking and giving ın 
an emotional atmosphere of affec- 
tion and warmth, where emotional 
connectedness is always central 
There ıs a constant flow of affect 
between persons, and any feelings 
disruptive to the relationship are 
contained and inhibited, or some- 
times unconsciously displaced to 
others lower 1n hierarchy oc turned 
against the self, specially ambivalent 
ones Ego boundaries are much 
more open to others and there ts 
httle psychological space around 
oneself 14 


As a result, an Indian experiential 
self ıs more structured around ‘we’, 
‘ours’, and ‘us’ than around ‘P, 
‘mine’ or ‘me’ 15 This orientation of 
submission to the collectivity often 





11 MN Srinivas quoted by K Mar- 
riot, ‘Changing identities m South Asia’ 
In KA David (ed) The New Wind 
Changing Identities in South Asta The 
Hague Aldine, 1977 


12 R Kothari, 1970, p 267, op cit 
13 S Kakar, 1978 op cit 


14 A Roland, ‘The self in India and 
America towards a psycho-analysis of 
socio-cultural contexts ' Paper presented 
to the Centre for Psycho-social Research, 
Chicago, March, 1980, p 17 


undermines the autonomy and initi- 
ative of an individual. He feels frus- 
trated if he attempts to move faster 
than the system or to push the 
system strongly [It ıs safer for him 
to swim with the slow moving sys- 
tem than to try to change the system 
itself So long as he submits to the 
hierarchically structured  collecti- 
vity, he can steer his course smooth- 
ly, but the system would not allow 
him to break away from its engulf- 
ing social forces which nurture and, 
at the same time, contain him 


1. source of this belongingness 
which 1s affectively saturated is the 
physical care and indulgence of the 
Indian mother that a child enjoys 
in the first five years of his life 16 
The child is seldom left alone or 
uncared for There is always the 
mother or the mother substitute to 
pick him up when he cries, to feed 
him when he feels hungry, and to 
give him company when he seems 
to be lonely He identifies with the 
mother and develops a feminine-pas- 
sive stance to the male authority 2” 
At the age of five, he is abruptly 
usurped into the male world and 
subjected to strict disciplinary socia- 
lization by many external watchmen 
of the extended family or neigh- 
bourhood His initial dependency 
on the mother 1s further strengthen- 
ed by the presence of this external 
authority 


The father symbolises this autho- 
rity There develops an inarticulat- 
ed bond between a son and his 
father which persists even when the 
son grows up Ramanujam! reports 
that ‘even 1n adults there 1s almost 
a nostalgic desire for the approval 
and sanction of father at every 
step” The Hindu system provides a 
psychological continuum of autho- 





15 BK Ramanujam quoted by A 
Roland, personal communication, Novem- 
ber 23, 1981 


16 HS  Asthana, 'Some aspects of 
personality structuring in Indian (Hindu) 
social organization’ Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1956, 44, p 155, S Kakar, 
1978, op cit 


17 S Kakar, 1978, op cit 


18 BK Ramanujam, ‘Toward matu- 
rity problems of identity seen in the 
Indian clinical setting’ In S. Kakar (ed) 
Identity and Adulthood New Delhi 
Oxford University Press, 1979, p 51 
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rity where father, teacher, and king 
are said to represent the God 


It is not difficult then to under- 
stand why an Indian at times sub- 
consciously draws upon the dhakn 
marg to idealize one’s superior and 
to express his devotion, loyalty, and 
complete surrender to those who 
are in authority In return, he 
expects that his superiors and those 
in authority (including the govern- 
ment) should deliver whatever he 
needs for either his survival or pros- 


perity 


He does not see any direct 
linkages between his own efforts and 
the goals he cheiishes In fact, he 
believes that his success ın realising 
the goals is dependent on the inter- 
vention of some superior order 
power or supernatural forces to 
which he tends to be devotionally 
committed 


j is, however, an outer boun- 
dary to this emotionally loaded and 
vertically structured social relation- 
ship The persons within the boun- 
dary are considered to be ‘own’ and 
the members of an 1n-group Within 
the 1n-group, psychological distance 
js minimised and there flourishes a 
climate of trust, love, helpfulness, 
and sharing Immediate family mem- 
bers often constitute the core of the 
1n-group. Caste linkages, language 
and regional affiliations are rela- 
tively less salient but still a potent 
basis for demarcating the in-group 
from the out-groups. The out- 
group members are suspected and 
treated as strangers It 1s striking 
to find an Indian who 1s so loving, 
affectionate and self-sacrificing for 
his son, nephew, friends, etc, 1s 
so suspicious and exploitative of 
‘others’. 


One can draw a parallel of this 
double standard even in the beha- 
viour of Indian gods and goddesses 
Lord Rama, the model of Hindu 
character, killed Bal by dubious 
means because his friend, devotee 
and supporter, Sugriva, appealed to 
him to doso The amount of manı- 
pulation and dubious means which 
Lord Krishna adopted during the 
Mahabharat war seems sufficient to 
allow an Indian to change his norms 
and standards depending on what 
the Hindu system calls, desh (place), 


kal (time), patra ^person), and his 
own orientation and temperament 


It 1s revealing to find how this 
perceptual categorisation is extend- 
ed to an Indian's management of 
objects and space Whatever 1s consi- 
dered to be personal and private are 
affectionately cared for, but what- 
ever 18 public and impersonal is 
nobody's concern One's own house 
is well maintained but public places 
are badly neglected The inside of a 
housing complex 1s nicely groomed 
but common staircases are full of 
filth Not many people feel parti- 
cularly concerned if public property 
1$ damaged or swindled away In 
fact, an Indian can easily put others 
ata great loss in order to help, 
even in a small way, his friends 
and relations 


Freudi? once wrote that ‘it is 
always possible to bind together a 
considerable number of people in 
love, so long as there are other 
people left over to receive the mani- 
festation of their aggressiveness ” It 
is universal that the members of an 
in-group locate the  out-groups 
against which hostility and violence 
become legitimate and at times even 
a basis for maintaining the in-group 
The Indian situation 1s, however, 
special ın the sense that ıt 1s char- 
acterised by regional disparities, lan- 
guage differences, religious group- 
ings, and ethnic dissimilarities which 
are readily evoked criteria for 
defining the 1n-groups and the out- 
groups The strong regional, local, 
or parochial identities which emerge 
as a result manifest the Indian's 
disposition to invest too much of 
emotionality to the categorization 
of in-groups consisting of ‘own’ 
people and out-groups of strangers 


Å imough the Hindu system advo- 
cates that the whole world should 
be included ın one’s in-group, an 
Indian knows too well that the 
ideals do not have to match with 
the realities The realities demand 
forming a set of concentric circles 
of in-groups, the central of which 
is the nuclear family One aspect 
of the Indian reality which most 


19 S Freud, Civilizations and its 
EE London Hogarth, 1930, p 
11 


potently determines the boundaries 
of the circles 1s the pervasive pover- 
ty Indian 1s reported to be one of 
the ten poorest countries in the 
world 20 


We do not need any statistics to 
realize the lot of the majority What 
is, however, less obvious but quite 
striking 1s the fear of poverty. ‘the 
constant threat of being engulfed 
by the surging flood of poverty 21 
Even affluent ones in India ‘live in 
the fear of poverty themselves, 
regarding it a personal threat They 
teach ‘themselves to see what they 
want to see, yet the scene must stay 
in the subconscious, suppressed but 
not altogether, to emerge ın self 
remembered dreams’ ?2 


The fear is projected into the 
perception that resources are lIimit- 
ed and that they must be acquired, 
hoarded and monopolized A com- 
petition, real or imagined, seems to’ 
be on where everybody 1s struggling 
to ride on others’ shoulders lest he 
or his children should sink in 
poverty The terminal goal of life, 
moksha (salvation), 1s compromised 
with the lower order goals of wealth 
and prosperity which have to be 
acquired by any means The Indian’s 
propensity to acquire material 
things despite his professed spiritua- 
lity is phenomenal i 


E physical proximity?8 in which 
the Indian tends to live and his low 
spatial mobility?% increase the 
salience of his relative poverty 
Taken together, they create a situa- 
tion where interdependence and 
prolonged and continuous social 
interactions are the ground rules for 
his survival Whether social interac- 
tions will lead to sharing of scarce 
resources or competition for mono- 


20 World Bank Report, 1981 


21 JBP Sinha, 'The poverty syn- 
drome, power motive and democratization 
of work place' Integrated Management, 
1977, 12, p 7 


22 V Mehta, Portiarts of India New 
York Penguin Books, 1967, p 565 


23 DC McClelland, Power The Inne 
Experience New York Free Press, 1975 


24 V Mishra, Hinduism and Economic 
SR Bombay Oxford University Press, 
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polizing them would depend on 
whether one is dealing with his 
‘own’ or ‘other’ persons 


Comparing oneself with similai 
others is an universal phenomenon 
But the Indian due to the physical 
proximity and continuous and pro- 
longed social, interactions invests 
lots of emotions in hts social com- 
parison process. He compares even 
with incomparable persons for all 
conceivable — material or 1immate- 
rial — things Naturally, such a 
comparison leaves him with a sense 
of ambiguity regarding where he 
stands ın comparison to others on 
the scales of affluence, and: how he 
can excel them 


In a relationship oriented. system, 
his striving to excel invariably in- 
volves other persons Hence the 
striving leads toa strong need for 
power? so that he can feel superior 
and secure Any inkling that the 
power base 1s likely to be eroded 
causes a shock wave Even the po- 
werful Indira, the king of gods and 
goddesses, feels his throne wobble 
whenever a mortal starts tapasya 
for his spiritual uphft 


T. strong need for power in 
India leads to some interesting 
culture-specific coping strategies A 
superior with power and status 
might feel a need to brag and to 
make his power and influence more 
visible and legitimate Overt and 
exaggerated self-appreciation 1s ac- 
companied with strong demands for 
loyalty and compliance from the 
dependents To a secular analyst, 
it seems that a superior's ego slips 
into Lord Krishna and subconsci- 
ously fantasizes ‘Iam Brahman -- 
omnipotent and omnipresent.. I am 
the source and resort of the entire 
world °26 


Naturally, he would demand in 
the words of Lord Krishna again, 
‘abandoning all commendable acts, 
seek shelter with me alone [italics 
added] I will liberate you from all 
sins, do not worry at all’ 2? And if 
his subordinate does surrender to 


25 D C. McClelland, 1975, op cit 
^ 26 Gita, Chapter 9, Verse 17 
27 Gita, Chapter 18, Verse 66 


him and remains unequivocally 
faithful to him, the superior 1s 
obliged to make all possible sacri- 
fices for him and to help him out of 
his troubles 


Tus the sneh (affection and care) 
of the powerful superior 1s expected 
to be reciprocated by  shraddha 
(respectful compliance) of the sub- 
ordinates Excessive dependency in 
such a relationship ensures kripa 
(blessing and favours) of the supe- 
rior which alone (he believes) can 
help a person in his advancement 
His efforts outside this sneh- 
shraddha framework would reflect 
his egoism (ahankara) and lack of 
faith in the superior, an inkling of 
which is likely to put him into 
disgrace Outside this framework, 
the powerful superior 1s likely to be 
cruel, unjust and exploitative The 
subordinates might respond to such 
a superior by being either totally 
docile and submissive or sporadi- 
cally violent Violent reactions are 
not an intrinsic part of the Indian 
psychic repertoire, they are at best 
a short lived burst of childish tem- 
per tantrum against a superior who 
has degraded himself by not follow- 
ing the norms of a nurturent guar- 
dian. 


In between the two extremes, 
there exists a twilight zone of bad- 
faith where the majority of Indians 
are uncertain about the presence of 
the  sneh-shraddha climate The 
hierarchy 1s still there but, without 
proven warmth and affinity, one has 
to play the power game more care- 
fully. The pro-social expressions 
are still liberally employed from 
both ends of the hierarchy to 1ngra- 
tiate and to manipulate each other 
One has to have a very sensi- 
tive contextual orientation to sense 
the other's intentions and to decode 
multi-level communications and 
seemingly inconsistent behaviours 


The uncertainty creates a stressful 
situation which is further aggrava- 
ted by the events of life which often 
defy any pattern or prediction The 
Indian then resorts to the belief in 
his destiny (parabdha) and turns to 
Gita or other religious texts ın order 
to get somewhat detached from the 
affairs of life 1n which he finds hum- 
self rather too involved. 
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A national character 1s perhaps best 
defined as that residual taste of per- 
sonal and public relationships when 
all else 1s obliterated from memory 
in terms of events and time 
specifics 


Clearly, there are many dimen- 
sions of the whole which constitutes 
national character as ‘group’ or 1n- 
dividual Broadly, it may be dent: 
fied as the ‘value system’ governing 
a ‘code of behaviour and conduct’ 
and that intangible area termed as 
the life of feeling and emotions 
which, though unseen, 1s often the 
motivating factor of much that 
determines conduct and colours it, 
as it ıs itself permeated by the 
“value system’ Further complexi- 
ties begin to arise when the time 
dimension of the historical past 1s 
added to this 


In India, complexity 1s the norm 
rather than the exception, and it 
would be redundant to try and even 
state some of the aspects of com- 
plexities Nevertheless, 1t 1s perhaps 
woithwhile to look at some aspects 
of the historical past or those ele- 
ments of the 'value system' and 
even the ‘social structuring’ which 
continue to affect the behavioural 
patterns of Indians, both as groups 
and as individuals, 1n contemporary 
India 


The Hindu world view comprising 
the four ashramas and the four 
purashrathas ıs too well known and 
commented upon to need elabora- 
tion However, it is not often realis- 
ed that the most modern amongst 
Indians, more tacitly and by impli- 
cation and not so much as intellec- 
tual commitment and ideology, con- 
tinues to be guided by the paradigm 
of conducting his life in a manner 


Individually and collectively 


KAPILA VATSYAYAN 


by which he would sequentially pass 
from one ashama (the brahma- 
charya, grahastha, vanaprasta, to 
Sanyasa) and the call of arriving at 
a balance amongst the four goals 
of the life of the senses (kama), the 
pursuit of material life (artha), the 
ideal of right duty (dharma) and 
the remote possibility of getting 
away from it all, or transcendance 
(moksha) 


Added to these broad categories 
is the sub-model within the sphere 
of conduct and duty (dharma) which 
calls for fulfilling three other types 
of obligations, namely devadharma, 
kuladharma, and svadharma. The 
obligations and the conduct are 
further linked by the demand of 
devachaia and kulachara Obviously, 
this 1s an over simplification of com- 
plex systems each inter-linked de- 
manding, singly and together, a 
balance of both ‘pursuits’ at the 
deeper level of the life of feeling 
and emotion and that of action and 
conduct The debate 1s as old as 
the Mahabharata 


The social organisation and ın- 
dividual hfe pursuits could be valid, 
meaningful and coherent in a non- 
competitive system where each of 
the elements complemented the 
other, were organically related and 
were not set up eifher in a linear 
hierarchy or polarities or ın cons- 
tant conflict and confrontation. 
This 1s obvious from a reading of 
Indian phiiosophy, the texts of law 
and conduct, the artistic. manifesta- 
tions 1n Indian architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, music and dance It is 
repeatedly articulated in literature, 
where the 1deal heroes and heroines 
invariably symbolise this delicate 
balance between all that 1s under- 
stood by the modern terms, ‘sacred’ 


1 


and ‘profane’ The two are over- 
layered, sides of the same coin, and 
when differentiated, seldom poised 
as absolute polarities Only foi the 
sanyasi or the recluse they may be 
considered as set up polarities but 
again that 1s not the norm, rather, 
ıt ıs the exception The other three, 
the pursuit of the goals of kama, 
artha and dhaima run parallel 


T.. modern Indian carries the 
weight of the system, belongs to a 
class or caste and ıs continually 
aware and pulled by these para- 
digms, which require him to fulfil 
the obligations, and pursue the 
goals of individual freedom and 
release Overlayered on this tacit 
system ıs another which he has 
assimilated in full measure as a 
result of the educational system 
begun by Macaulay, further, he 
functions in a competitive society 
which demands aggressive assertion 
of individual identity and a public 
administration system which prima 
facie does not recognise class or 
caste, or a fixed status and position 
of individual or group  Intellec- 
tually, he 1s committed to either 
nineteenth century liberal ideology 
ora Marxian ideology, but emo- 
tionally he continues to belong and 
subscribe to all that can be under- 
‘stood as kuladharma 


Resultantly, instead of an indivi- 
dual belonging to and attuned with 
a holistic view of life, where the 
single parts are related to the whole 
and the network of relationships 1s 
flexible within clearly defined chan- 
nels of communication functions 
and the obligations, he compart- 
mentalises his ‘psyche’ as he does 
his clothes He wears different sets 
of clothes to suit different occasions 
and milieu He almost follows suit 
in the sphere of conduct and action 
How else would he able to attain 
balance between the bewildering, 
mutually contradictory demands of 
the larger society (1e , work situa- 
tions), the class or social group 
(kuladharma), and his inner callings 
or wishing to attain release or 
beatitude (which he at Jeast con- 
sciously recognises as his sya- 
dharma) He fluctuates and 15 in a 
state of constant predicament 


The predicament is not that of 
the ‘modern man’ per se as in the 


M 


West but the predicament is that of 
arriving at a balance between those 
‘values’ and the ‘ideas’ of conduct 
he subscribes to at the emotive level 
and those others which he 1s com- 
mitted to at the ‘intellectual plane’ 


Invariably, the first group ıs con- 
sciously rejected and few modern 
Indians will tell you that they do 
not subscribe to the paradigm and 
equally untversally the second group 
symbolising progress, democracy 
and modernisation 1s vehemently 
articulated intellectually In ‘con- 
duct’ the ‘tension’ and the incohe- 
rence 1s patently obvious to an out- 
sider The Indian justifies this by 
pegging on the ethics to the three 
different types of obligations, 
namely, to his gods or heros or 
power (Devadharma) to the Kula- 
dharma and the Svadharma In sum, 
these elements within the ‘value’ 
system and the code of ‘conduct’ 
provide excellent ‘pegs’ to justify a 
rather defined system of 'schlzo- 
phrenia’ or not so elegantly put, 
‘hypocrisy’. 


The modern Indian will, of course, 
protest if this ıs pointed out, but 
equally assertively he will tell you 
that these are two dimensions which 
are compatible and that there 1s no 
loss of coherence by his following 
two divergent norms If he did not 
make this ‘equation’ consciously, 
then there would be psychical 1m- 
balances The fact that there are 
comparatively few cases of emo- 
tional imbalances and the Indians 
appear to live in a state of equili- 
brium and harmony compared to the 
tearing conflicts so evident in wes- 
tern society, 18 only because the 
‘emotive life’ of human relationships 
is still well preserved in the strong, 
almost infallible, security of the 
home and the family, despite the 
occasional breakdowns that one en- 
counters 


This emotional security is provi- 
ded by human warmth and 1mme- 
diate kinship, language and cultural 
ties joined to each other through a 
rhythmic pattern of participation, 
be ıt the closed family rituals of the 
*bhai-duj or ‘rakhr or larger festi- 
vals like Holi, Diwali, Pongal and 
Onam, long forgotten for their agri- 
cultural function and importance at 


the urban level but still valid for 
their equalising participatory role 
They often unconsciously or sub- 
consciously provide the bed-rock on 
which the contradictions of the 
superstructure of intellectual life 
can be and are contained 


| | hat then 1s the national charac- 
ter or an aspect of it, as seen at the 
level of the influential minority of 
educated Indians? Here 1s an amal- 
gam, often without ‘cohesiveness’ 
but one which can and does integ- 
rate into a whole by aggregating 
a large number of elements of many 
moments of historical time and 
those of modern western thought 
and value. His (the. Indian's) pos1- 
tive power lies in his arriving at a 
new balance called out from multi- 
ple traditions. and reservoirs, some- 
times harmonious and at other times 
discordant He 1s able to do this be- 
cause the tradition provides him 
with a complex model where each 
part had to be singly and together 
inte1linked in a framework of rela- 
tionships, individual and collective, 
mundane, physical and metaphysr- 
cal, ‘refinement’ in the essence, flexi- 
bility 1n expression 


At the most negative the Indian 15 
both hypocritical and unintegrated 
and an adherer to not only double 
but multiple standards in life-con- 
duct Vulgarity and grossness 1s the 
obvious result A severe dichotomy 
takes place between the life of feel- 
ing and that of intellectual commit- 
ments and the lack of taste 1n every 
sense 18 the residue 


We had begun by saying that 
national character 1s that ‘residual 
taste’ of confrontation and dialogue 
with an individual or group Per- 
haps, one of the reasons for the ex- 
treme reactions to Indians, posi- 
tively and negatively, is exactly this 
capacity of integrating and refining 
all dimensions of living simultane- 
ously, from the most mundane to 
the sacred and consecrated, from 
the life of sense and colour, brush 
and paint, human relationships, to 
the inner life of feeling and spirit 
with a still centre, and the other 
where the lack of the integrating 
ability and capacity leads to hypo- 
crisy, grossness and vulgarity The 
taste of the first 1s honey-dew and of 
the second a bitter pungency. 
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The contradictions 


RAJ THAPAR 


IT 1s curious how terms are nou- 
rished today and sought to be wrap- 


ped up in neat little packages to be . 


untied for ready reference The 
word ‘national’ symbolises one such 
having grown up in an age where 
boundaries like everything else have 
become completely material, physi- 
cal And over our sprawling sub- 
continent, one has to make a consi- 
derable effort of the mind to think 
of the tribals of Madhya Pradesh, 
the fisherwomen of the Konkan, the 
Pahadis of the Himalayas, the 
Tamils, the Nagas, the Sikhs of the 
Punjab, all being tied up into one 
single package One wonders what 
they have in common Certainly 
not a shared experience, environ- 
mentally or historically Yet, when 
confronted with ‘others’ outside of 
the sub-continent, certain features 
get etched sharply 


The first hit me some years ago 
in Singapore at a conference of 
representatives from all over South 
East Asia The five Indians, coming 
from different parts of the country 
and not acquainted with each other, 
unfailingly spoke their mind, criti- 
cised their government, expressed 
themselves passionately on every 
issue All other delegates, bar none, 
took the positions of their govern- 


ments, not out of fear alone but out 
of a natural propensity to conform, 
not to let the side down, a pait 
maybe of the collective ethos which 
so dramatically demarcates us from 
the rest of the East One glimpse at 
China’s Great Wall as it meanders 
over rock and valley over thousands 
of miles reveals this enormous capa- 
city for collective conformity 


The Indian, on the other hand, 
has extreme difficulty of fitting into 
any definite pattern outside the 
caste and kinship bonds Perhaps, 
that 1s one reason why no protest 
movement, no revolutionary move- 
ment really grows, why splitting 1s 
the inevitable movement through 
the Indian psyche, even when trans- 
ferred to management or political 
party, irrespective of what the out- 
side reality demands This sense of 
heightened individuality bubbles up 
unerringly despite the rigid caste 
and class frameworks of Indian 
society or, perhaps, because of them 
Visually, you see 1t 1n a casual glance 
down any street No two men are 
wearing the same length or cut of 
trouser, shorts, pyjamas, shirt slee- 
ves, or pattern of tying the dhoti 
This physical variation 1s reflected 
in the mind, in the spirit of Hindu- 
ism itself. You can worship what 


you like — the object becomes 
whatever you endow it with The 
Indianness of a group of people 
travelling together lies not in any 
collective feeling but 1n a disparate 
feeling where each eats his kind of 
thing, has his own hours for prayer 
or exercise or what have you 


A friend once described his few 
months in jail closeted with thirty- 
five other political prisoners — 
where the whole night was inter- 
rupted by a series of aggressive 
affirmations of individuality Some- 
one did his deep breathing noisily 
at 3 am, another chanted something 
else at 4, a third wanted his tea at 
4 30, a fourth had to cleanse his 
nose and throat with a kind of 
regurgitation, so essential a part of 
any Indian dawn, at 5 So it went 
on, with no one prepared to fit him- 
self into anyone else’s schedule. No 
wonder those in charge of delega- 
tions end up as nervous wrecks 


| inherent anarchy 1s reflected 
in a sharp critical facility where you 
can’t bear what the other man does, 
so you inevitably hate your boss but 
hide that feeling underneath an 
excessive cringing, you resent your 
colleagues and you have contempt 
for those working below you It 1s 
perhaps the Indian’s way of striking 
a blow at his freedom, extricating 
himself from the suffocating family 
and caste restrictions He wants to 
be organised no more That 1s why 
noimal western management princi- 
ples when applied to our condition 
fall flat on their faces Except for 
family businesses, expansion inva- 
riably leads to  listlessness. The 
moment you realise you are a mere 
cog you lose interest altogether A 
Japanese once explained to me that 
one Indian could measure up to ten 
Japanese with his wide ranging mind 
and philosophic capacity, but ten 
Indians could not measure up to 
one Japanese because together they 
would cancel each other out! 


These fierce contradictions bet- 
ween the anarchic mind and the 
restrictive. social patterns leads to 
the second most visible character- 
istic, which is the facility of an 
Indian to live on contradictory 
planes at the same moment in time 
Itis nota case of discrepancy in 
what you say and what you do That 
is common the world over Itis a 


question of entertaining violently 
opposing beliefs together, the ulti- 
mate in coexistence You can be 
araving revolutionaiy, steeped in 
Marxism and ready to fling 1t about 
at the slightest provocation, and yet 
observe the most archaic ritual 
when your son takes his first morsel 
of solid food, you can talk about 
scientific advance and worship your 
tools by smearing them with the 
colour of red in remembrance of 
sacrificial blood, you can agree with 
both parties to a dispute and, in 
fact, that may be one reason why 
people drift from political party to 
political party because they are 
never sure where they belong and 
could easily be in two or three 
places at once if their physical being 
could be so divided 


This ease, flexibility some call it, 
leads to the third most obvious 
characteristic—the concept of ethic 
has escaped us altogether because 
everything can be put into a rela- 
tive framework Right and wrong 
are for the birds It you talk about 
paying your taxes or observing the 
law by refusing to allow your ten 
year old to drive a car, or telling 
the truth, or working during office 
hours, you are usually greeted with 
hoots of derision This has hap- 
pened to me on several occasions 
and I have found myself being 
apologetic under the gaze of people 
who obviously thought me plain 
stupid 


\ 

A. yet, this 1s not the complete 
picture, only the outline, bold as it 
may appear. When you begin to 
fill it in, you suddenly see all of this 
as a method of survival, the highest 
rate of survival at the lowest point 
in a way Its the secret of our 
‘continuity’, 1ts our way of coming 
to terms with the subjective and 
objective reality Laws are neither 
observed, nor broken, because you 
might just break yourself in the 
process And nothing in life is 
worth that So, you circumvent the 
law 


In fact, an essential part of our 
character 1s the circular motion, the 
invincible zero Never be direct, 
skirt the issue because you never 
know who you might offend and 
what the repercussions would be 


Hence the open armed eagerness 
with which we greeted the commit- 
tee principle and the heedless way 
in which we have proliferated it 
Ring any government office and the 
official will be ‘not on his seat’ but 
in a meeting where he can shed his 
responsibility for decision making 
Nothing controversial, of course, 1s 
said face to face at these meetings 
So obsessed 1s the Indian with his 
own person, the self, as 1t were, that 
the slightest criticism offends, 1gnor- 
ing the objective issue completely 
So, you go out of a meeting and 
release your pent up fury behind 
unsuspecting backs You avoid 
confrontation like the plague. 


A, this helps to rub out whatever 
idea of ethic may have survived the 
many centuries of feverish philoso- 
phising And, let us not forget that 
the idea of public ethic was a gift 
of the British colonisers, Rama not- 
withstanding Public office and 
private profit have been mter- 
changeable concepts in the minds of 
most people from times 1mmemo- 
rial As a child, how frequently I 
heard relatives talking to my grand- 
mother with obvious delight at hav- 
ing married their daughters to go- 
vernment servants, or having acqui- 
red some sarkari status ‘He won't 
even need the salary now. The over 
and above will more than suffice.’ 
Its not that people holding public 
office in other parts of the world 
don't stuff their pockets, but when 
they are exposed, they usually have 
togo The number of people in 
India who were astonished at 
Nixon's ouster — after all, what did 
he do'— was legion That is why 
exposures of people in public office, 
facts of corruption, nepotism, 
straight stealing from government 
funds don’t make any impact other 
than a secret or not so secret ad- 
miration for someone who can get 
away with such booty 


The muffied echoes of disapproval 
come only from our immediate past 
—Gandhi and the wogs in consort 
to lay down the criteria for a mini- 
mum integrity And the demo- 
cratic process, ın its lazy function- 
ing has somehow freed the Indian 
from all of that In fact 1t has been 
seized upon for its infinite possibi- 
lities for making money, turning 
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politics into such a fun thing today 
You can move from under one 
label to another with astounding 
speed, having stuffed your pockets 
adequately at every hurdle. You 
can get a leader announcing that he 
won't waste jeeps in the election 
campaign and next morning dis- 
cover from the newspapers that he 
has been hopping from village to 
village 1n a helicopter (not run on 
batteries) 


In fact, elections are the contem- 
porary tamasha, complete with 
trapeze artists, expert tumblers and 
somersaulters, magicians, men and 
women who can turn homo sapiens 
into jelly 1n one second flat, India's 
‘leela’ of the twentieth century 


d word 'leela' describes our 
predicament most vividly It con- 
tains a concept which cannot be 
translated, which 1s elusive and yet 
all-pervasive. It’s a joyous happen- 
mg in which everything is possible 
The world is God's ‘/eela’, and then 
we have Ram's /eela and Krishna's 
leela where everything happens all 
at once, the right and the wrong, 
pleasure and pain, happiness and 
sorrow, the lot. Today, ıt 1s demo- 
cracy's ‘feela? or the politicians 
‘leela’ 


The voters enjoy it all, make what 
they can while the going 1s good, 
but they will not succumb to regi- 
mentation (famous last words!) 
Their normal living conceals so 
much violence, 1s so repressive, that 
it has to out at some stage The 
Indian cannot be fenced 1n for long 
and this 1s what political leadership 
would do well.to keep in mind A 
Gandhi could appear from nowhere, 
show a little determination to do 
what he said, and without the 
trappings of formal power, shame a 
people into action With what delight 
did they hurl their ties and hats 
and suits into bonfires at his com- 
mand, freeing themselves from their 
western masters, how fervently they 
followed him, listened to him. walk- 
ed with him 


More recently, how they voted 
out the Emergency in 1977, jumping 
over their caste and class hurdles 
im one unexpected, flying leap 
That's just for the politicians, to 
remember so that they don't get 
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smug over this heightened indivi- 
duality forever Perhaps it is the 
rigidity of the caste and family 
inhibitions which makes us long to 
escape — from whatever it be 


TI. British class attitudes, when 
superimposed over our caste ones 
produced a unique amalgam of 
super differentiation. You will 
never get an Indian greet his dome- 
Stic servant with a shake of the 
hand, with a direct communication 
on the human level The hierar- 
chies are too deeply embedded in 
the conscious and subconscious for 
anything so equalising Most of my 
life I blamed it on colonialism, this 
touch-me-not attitude, this extra- 
ordinary arrogance but, sad to say, 
itis unique to this sub-continent 
East of us they don’t suffer from 
any such disease and I have never 
encountered it in Africa either, this 
tangled inferiority and superiority 
complex Its most destructive mani-, 
festation 1s, however, 1n the attitude 
of non-caring which has been en- 
forced and reinforced by Hinduism 
There are so many little holes in 
the philosophy, from which you can 
escape retribution, so many ways 
in which you can translate self 
salvation, turning your eyes away 
from the horrors, convincing your- 
self that each 1s born with his or 
her destiny and you are not respon- 
sible, blissfully freeing yourself 
from any touch of guilt 


When this attitude is diverted 
from the human to the inanimate 
environment, it produces a unique, 
unparallelled capacity to disregard 
everything outside the self — almost 
as if the earth was created specially 
to receive Indian dirt Much as 
everyone likes to avoid this ques- 
tion, to circumvent it it by putting 
the blame on poverty, on the British 
who created the poverty, on the 
lack of this or that, we can’t really 
absolve ourselves It 1s our “Area 
of Darkness’ and no amount of 
raving against Naipaul can clean it 
up either Povertyis not the cduse 
because the boom towns of the 
Punjab are its most conspicuous 
manifestation, while the poorer, 
more ‘backward’ villages are less 
contaminated It ıs without equal 
and creates problems for us which 
are, therefore, without equal, defeat- 


ing town planners and municipal 
corporations alike, because no one 
is willing to accept this fact and 
then proceed from it 


As a wall 1s painted, ıt ıs stained 
with paan or urine, usually both 
happening simultaneously Every 
pot hole 1s eagerly snatched as a 
possible lavatory, when public lava- 
tories were put up in Delhi, every 
part was stolen so quickly that it 
was almost as if people couldn't 
oear to be deprived of the walls 
and the pavements The Calcutta 
underground has also been seized 
upon with the same gleeful abandon 
Of course our cities are horribly 
overcrowded, of course there 1s 
abysmal poverty, but why don’t we 
do something about it We just 
don't care for our environment, for 
our neighbour, for the things we 
buy, for anything or anybody 
except those closely related to our- 
selves 


Ás I walk to the office afte' 
having negotiated the traffic where 
this not-caring 1s so evident, I have 
to tread warily dodging the pave- 
ment's share of snot and spit and 
peels and refuse of a varied kind, 
only to be confronted with clouds 
of dust being swept ostensibly from 
the interior of shops even at 10 30 
am, straight into one’s face with a 
kind of childlike joy Wherever a 
stone is missing in the pavement, 
no one replaces 1t because 1t becomes 
the ideal hole in the ground for 
'dumping anything you want to 
Climbing the staircase, I tune my 
ears to catch any sound of nose or 
throat cleaning so that I might 
avoid the spray It 1s all too, too 
distressing Maybe the concept of 
achhut 1s behind it all—for, cleaning 
is a task strictly reserved for the 
untouchable You don’t mind where 
you place your dirt because you 
will never be called upon to clean it. 


I is an attitude of mind which 
you carry with you to work, piling 
up the files for posterity to clear, 
ordering every citizen to preserve 
every bill or receipt or scrap of 
paper for ever afterwards, avoid 
getting anything out of the way by 
delaying a decision so long as 
humanly possible, letting machine 
or gadget break completely before 


launching on any repair and, if 
possible, just hurling if into the 
neighbour’s yard Cracked window- 
panes. broken knobs, tangled wires 
and stained floors — its all part of 
the Indian condition 


When you extend this charac- 
teristic to our rules and regulations, 
you realise why every office is chok- 
ed with outmoded procedures, like 
the drains, and why every new law 
1s greeted with renewed energy to 
work out ways of circumventing it. 
Maintenance is a non-word and a 
non-concept in our minds When a 
Japanese team came to inspect one 
of our power plants — in Delhi — 
the members were amazed that any 
electricity came out of ıt. “We cer- 
tainly couldn't make that happen,’ 
they declared, astonished at the 
improvisation which, by stretching 
the imagination a wee bit, you 
might describe as ‘intermediate’ 
technology 
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R when a high powered 
(favourite hierarchical term with 
us) science committee was found to 
have been utterly useless, 1t was 
disbanded and another one created 
When one of the members of the 
old committee found he had been 
invited to join the new one, hope- 
fully, he rushed off to the first meet- 
ing only to be startled to find every 
single member of the previous com- 
mittee sitting as usual, feeling like 
new people now that the label had 
been changed. This really is to 
illustrate how we avoid action at 
every level The mind ış forever in 
astate of frenzied activity, endless 
symposia and discussions take place, 
volumes are covered over with sug- 
gestions, and counter suggestions, 
commissions on education, police 
reforms, name it and its there 
in some labyrinth of government, 
never, but never to be translated 
into action It 1s enough for us that 
the mind has found a solution, the 
issue 18 closed forever and the situa- 
tion on the ground remains. as 
usual Some say that all of this 1s 
the same means and ends game 
where the end 1s forgotten and the 
means become the end 1 don't 
know It certainly leads to an un- 
ending coil of harassment for the 
ordinary citizen, even though he 1s 
also responsible, and creates a feel- 


ing of hopelessness on one side of 
the coin 


On the other, ıt unfetters the 
mind, and leaves one with time, 
time to think, time to do the things 
most of the world has long for- 
gotten to do under the pressures of 
industrial society like sitting and 
indulging in an adda just for the 
love of it, for the love of exchang- 
ing ideas without the awesome 
responsibility of ever having to put 
them into practise, time to corelate 
at least within the confines of the 
mind This capacity for corelation, 
the philosophic attitude, exists even 
among the so-called unlettered, al- 
most more so there To recognise it 
as such would mean utilising 1t at 
every stage for encouraging greater 
participation 


T. innate contempt for main- 
tenance, for sweeping up the litter 
of the body and the mind, has 
enabled our people to give them- 
selves up to their individual creati- 
vity, a kind of total involvement, 
shorn of all distraction I remember 
seeing a camel in the distance out- 
side the Jaiselmer rest house one 
evening It appeared to be clothed 
in a richly embroidered cloth of 
brown But, as it came closer, I 
realised that there was no cloth at 
all — 1ts owner had obviously spent 
long winter evenings cutting its hair 
in intricate patterns to give that 
effect This dedication 1s visible in 
every field of activity outside the 
sphere of management, so its not a 
question of laziness or incapacity 


Our planners would do well to 
keep some of these characteristics 
in mind The small unit which 
requires the minimum of manage- 
ment, even though Schumacher may 
not have had India 1n mind, indivi- 
dual responsibility, a recognition. of 
the creative talent crying out for 
appreciation, might perhaps just 
help us to cross over to the twenty- 
first century Only perhaps, because 
I continue to believe that 1f we could 
just hire people to manage the 
tedious processes of living today, 
leaving our people to their exube- 
rant creativity spilhng over on to 
cloth and paper and metal and 
wood and song and dance, we might 
be nearer the truth, and grasp the 
essentials about ourselves 
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Culture and personality 


K 


K SINGH 


IN the middle 40’s, when I was 
transiting through early adolescence, 
the air was charged with the spirit of 
independence — We did not under- 
stand Gandhi's truth or non-violence 
beyond the popular meanings of the 
words. But we were possessed by a 
sense of patriotism and the desire 
to serve our people. We detested 
foreign rule because it denied us 
self-respect, exploited our wealth 
and kept millions of our citizens in 
perpetual destitution We wanted to 
rid ourselves of the stigma of an 
enslaved people We desired a new 
social order to ensure peace and 
prosperity to all We respected 
Gandhi but admired Subhas Bose, 
Bhagat and Azad Above all, we 
wanted freedom for all our people 
to live in a spirit of mutual respect, 
cooperation and goodwill 


Our Constitution enshrines these 
ideals But, today, on the wrong 
side of middle age, there 1s a burn- 
ing sense of indignation at having 
been betrayed Our own flesh and 
blood mocks at us in the language 
of ‘a new steel plant dedicated to 
the nation’, colour TV or the ‘most 
modern shopping complex’ when 
half of our people do not have the 
means to qualify for civilized 
living 


We scarcely hesitate to invest on 
jet air transport or on fivestar hotel 


luxury for tourists when the quality 
of medical and education facilities 
available to the bulk of our own, 
people remains deplorably inade- 
quate The political process has 
helped corruption.become a way of 
life Black marketing, gangsterism 
and cover up jobs to protect crimi- 
nals are supported by political. big- 
wigs and businessmen Threat to the 
life and security of the simple folk 
1s ever on the increase 

Few decent citizens can hope to 
gain access to political power with- 
out the backing of big money Many 
public and service institutions have 
a vested interest in their own per- 
petuation They no longer want to 
serve the people unless one has 
‘pull’ or pays the price Over-staff- 
ing, indiscipline, defiance of autho- 
rity and the lack of accountability 
plague many a government and 
commercial institution Perform- 


, ance 1s poor and so 1s employee 


morale Prohibitive taxation and 
inflation tell heavily on the honest 
tax payer while a parallel economy 
thrives on black money Yet, con- 
tentment seems to elude everybody. 


A clear socio-economic cleavage 
exists between the urban and the 
rural cultures or between India and 
Bharat, as Sharad Joshi has put it 
India lives off Bharat as the rulers 
of the past lived off their subjects 


In spite of promises and many 
‘plans’ the gap between the two has 
widened Yesterday, Bharat did not 
desire to become India. But not so 
today The rat-race for consumer- 
ism and comforts, another name for 
westernisation, has become the as- 
piration of the middle and working 
class 


E... of the earlier generation 
who identified with the plight of the 
under-privileged and wanted to 
work for their prosperity have been 
replaced by another generation that 
seeks power and money for 1ts own 
sake Gandhi symbolized the spirit 
of sacrifice, high ideals and dedica- 
tion to the service of humanity. We, 
his children, have forgotten all but 
his name 


The educated among the rural 
society emulate the urban rich just 
as the latter aspire for the ultimate 
comforts of the idealised West 
Rural elites migrate to cities, pur- 
chase property and live like the 
affluent city dweller sans civic cul- 
ture, others seek employment or 
start business enterprises, returning 
to the village with new status sym- 
bols and changed values. Still others 
join the urban slums Peasants and 
wage earners 1n large numbers re- 
main ın a state of perpetual poverty 
due to the low wages they eke out of 
an economy which does not afford 
them a better deal (Nanjundappa, 
1981) 


The tensions this generates have 
' begun to find expression in peasant 
movements, violence and, more re- 
cently, in caste and community mas- 
sacres The earlier values of simpli- 
city and self-containment have 
yielded ground to preoccupation 
with material goals money, pro- 
perty and power The man who 
wishes to live by principles may find 
it doubly difficult because he also 
runs the risk of being called a sim- 
pleton, out of tune with pragmatism 
and reality Many middle class fami- 
hes face rebellious youth who find 
the ways of the parents anachronis- 
tic but are equally uncomfortable 
with the demands of the emergent 
culture 


We may not lack good people but 
the virtual absence of social com- 


mitment, self-dedication and the 
desire to work for nation building 
are glaring realities Our achieve- 
ments of the last three decades have 
been dwarfed by a social malaise 
which cuts deep into our personal 
ethic as a tolerant, non-materialis- 
tic, self-disciplined and God-fearing 
people Most of us feel caught in 
the situation which humbles and 
depraves us When corruption and 
exploitation become a way of life, 
nobody ıs spared A vicious cycle 
operates Even the temples of learn- 
ing have become centres of politics 
Most people feel powerless to re- 
medy the situation We have moved 
from one kind of enslavement to 
another 


One, therefore, wonders how all 
this has come about There can be 
no doubt that this was not delibe- 
rately planned Our national leaders 
acted with the best of intentions 
We are one of the largest countries 
in the world having free elections 
Our press ıs still reasonably free 
and the judiciary independent Our 
top bureaucrats are, by and large, 
dedicated to their job The excel- 
lence of our professional man- 
power ranks second to none in the 
world Could it be that the strategies 
for national development, the foun- 
dations of which were laid in the 
first ten years after independence, 
were wrong? Or is it that our 
national character 1s not in tune 
with the requirements of moderni- 
zation? Perhaps both have hap- 
pened 
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sente interest 1n the study of 
the relationship between culture and 
personality 1s over fifty years old 

Every human society has a culture, 
described as the way of life ofa 
people, shared and transmitted by 
its members Individuals cannot sur- 
vive the hazards of infancy, or the 
adults fulfil their needs or the 
demands placed by the environment, 
without the protection and coopera- 
tion of other individuals Culture 
gives its members the necessary 
tools, techniques, skills, symbols, at- 
titudes and values and also teaches 
them appropriate behaviour pat- 
terns for the various roles they ate 
expected to play 1n life 


Most individuals belonging to a 
culture respond to situations 10 


much the same way although indi- . 


viduality 1s never lost Each society 
gives its members a common psy- 
chic core which distinguishes them 
from those belonging to other socie- 
ties How this core gets acquired 1s 
not well understood. Psychoanalysis, 
particularly Freud’s formulation of 
psycho-sexual development and 
character structure, provides a co- 
gent conceptual framework for 
understanding the relationship bet- 
ween culture and personality 


Koa... a psychoanalyst, hypo- 
thesized that primary social institu- 
tions (childhood disciplines, mater- 
nal attitudes, for example) created 
the basic personality structure The 
basic personality or national char- 
acter in the context of the nation 
State, formed the basis of the pro- 
jective systems and subsequently of 
secondary institutions such as reli- 
gion and folklore and the concept 
of cause and effect, good and bad 
(reality system) ! “The constellations 
identified in basic personality struc- 
ture were not finished character 
traits but a matrix in which these 
character traits develop For 
example, in Alor we find distrust 
as a permanent feature of basic 
personality, but this distrust may 
show itself in any number of diffe- 
rent character traits’ (Kardiner 
1945 24) Projective systems are 
established under the influence of 
the pleasure principle, the aware- 
ness of pain or expediency They are 
a record of traumatic experiences 
within the period of growth of the 
individual 


The fewer the anxieties of the 
growth pattern, the simpler the pro- 
jective system Whiting (1953) 
found that the greater the socializa- 
tion anxiety for a system of behavi- 
our, the greater was the explanation 
of illness in terms of that system. 
The purpose of the projective sys- 
tems 1S adaptive, to relieve the 
mutilating effect of painful ten- 
sions They function in the per- 
sonality in conditioned perceptions, 
meanings, affects, psychosomatic re- 


1 National character is discussed in 


the context of culture and personality, 
staying clear of the racial superiority in- 
feriority implications or an oversimplified 
char e cterology of a people 
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actions and behaviour (Kardiner, 
1945) at the unconscious level 


The concept of basic personality 
introduces a genetic point of view 
into sociology Psychologically, it 1s 
central and a common source of 
behaviour. Child rearing practices, 
however, are not the only imprin- 
ters of character Tramung given by 
parents and other adults, one’s ex- 
periences, imitation and social 1nsti- 
tutions also influence character for- 
mation. 


Complex societies comprise peo- 
ple belonging to different religions 
and traditions It is, therefore, more 
meaningful to accept a pluralistic 
concept of national character In 
this context, the expression ‘modal’ 
character may be used to indicate 
the possibility of several national 
characters 1n a nation although one 
of these may apply to the largest 
number of people. Basic or national 
character is, therefore, that com- 
mon core of a peoples' personality 
which 1s most widely shared It is 
not closely identified with personal- 
ity attributes although they neces- 
sarily reflect ıt. National character 
1s a determinant of behaviour rather 
than the form of behaviour (Inkles, 
1968) It has stability or resistance 
to change 


Under conditions of rapid social 
change, say, when a traditional 
society 15 moving in the direction 
of industrialisation, mechanisation 
and bureaucratisation, the existing 
national character may not be quite 
appropriate to the new context 
Two questions then arise What 1s 
the role of national character in 
establishing, maintaining and chang- 
ig the collective  behavioural- 
1deological institutions of a society 
and, second, what 1s the role of the 
socio-cultural forces ın producing 
a new national character? 


| | ith the above background we 


can venture on an analysis of the 
Indian national character Much 
has been written on the subject, but 
little can be presented as the con- 
clusive truth A few generally sup- 
ported inferences along with some 
personal observations are presented 


The Indian child 18 reared with 
much indulgence and affection. 


The mother-child relationship 1s 
very close Separation from the 
mother 1s at first introduced grad- 
ually The female child 1s assigned 
chores within the home while the 
male child is made to spend more 
and more time under the influence 
of protective male figures The re- 
lationship between the female child 
and the mother remains warm all 
through life For the male child 
there 1s a traumatic break from 
indulgent bringing up, coinciding 
roughly with the latency period, 
which leaves him vulnerable for 
hfe From this arises strong ambi- 
valence towards the female figure 
(mother) who 1s viewed both as 
protector and also as an undepend- 
able object of attachment Closeness 
and distance, idealisation and dis- 
trust, succour and fear of destruc- 
tion characterise the psyche of the 
male child with regard to the female 
figure 
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A he secure, indulgent and pro- 
tective childhood in which almost 
every desire of the child 1s sought 
to be fulfilled encourages a sense of 
omnipotence and self-love This 
also helps in the assimilation of 
social ideals and the examples set by 
adults. Social ideals are reinforced 
by the way adults respond to life 
problems. The concept of the world 
as maya and the search for eternal 
truth as the quest of life become 
part of the unconscious of the child 


The love for the self incorpor- 
ates the love for ideals internalised 
in early socialisation and reinforced 
al through life This tends to give 
the individual an idealistic charac- 
ter and a narcissistic personality 
The desire for self-improvement 
does not arise from a feeling of 
guilt, that 1s, for having failed to do 
things right but out of the love for 
ideals (or self) Thus, the core of 
morality is built around the achieve- 
ment of ideals one considers 1m- 
portant (dharma) If the gap bet- 
ween the ideal state and achieve- 
ment 1s large, as can often happen, 
the conscience does not cause a 
feeling of uneasiness because the 
accent ıs not on efficiency or results 
but on effort So long as one knows 
what is right and aspires for it, 
there 1s an inherent feeling of ful- 
filment consistent with the narcis- 
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sistic orientation. Discrepancy 
between action and achievement 
does not cause remorse or ‘threaten 
the self-image. 


| nb late childhood, discipline 
is introduced with severity Threats, 
ridicule and punishment are resort- 
ed to as a means to teach skills, 
self-control over one’s impulses, 
patience, tolerance, non-assertive- 
ness, deference and the like. While 
the earlier training develops a posi- 
tive attitude towards authority and 
tends to make the child-parent con- 
flict less than severe, the emphasis 
on self-restraint, discipline and the 
avoidance of aggression requires the 
suppression of emotions A fairly 
high level of hostility gets closeted 


within the individual As a conse-’ 


quence, when the lid 1s off, raw feel- 
ings come out 1n the open 1n a form 
uncontroled and destructive. The 
individual loses control over him- 
self as 1f he 1s helpless 


The training ın self-control 1s also 
linked with the achievement of one’s 
ideals and ıs, therefore, desirable 
not only for inter-personal relations 
but also for oneself This denies the 
individual the opportunity to learn 
how to deal with hostile 1mpulses 
and, by the same token, how to face 
the hostility expressed by others. 
The indirect expression of aggres- 
sion 18 compulsive as evidenced in 
cruelty towards animals, the dog 
being a familiar target, bullocks at 
the time of ploughing or against im- 
dividuals who are not in a position 
to retaliate, such as farm labour in 
villages and children employed as 
helping hands in wayside dhabas and 
tea shops 


Spratt (1966) divides narcissists 
into two types The superior narcis- 
sist cherishes the altruistic ego ideal, 
is aware of the danger of vanity and 
attempts to control it The projec- 
tive extroverts of this type lack inte- 
rest 1n external reality (self-reali- 
sation ıs the goal) but identify 
themselves with humanity and have 
altruistic love for mankind The 
lower narcissist, whose ego ideals 
are more conventional, 1s apt to 
give way to temptation as he is 
neither highly principled or proud, 
nor inhibited by repentence for 
having committed misdeeds Under 
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conditions of social change, when. 
the achievement of material goals 
are stressed against achieving self- 
realization or self-discipline, the 
lower narcissist will readily free him- 
self from the hold of ideals and 
pursue new goals with zest made 
possible by the absence of a punitive 
super ego 


The pleasant experiences with 
authority figures in early life and 
the reinforcement of the ego ideal 
at the hands of parents, Gurus and 
the like engender closeness and 
trust The predominant perception 
of authority ıs that it ıs benign, 
trustworthy and protective It 1s 
feared and also revered The basic 
ambivalence towards the female was 
noted earher Given the cultural 
reverence for authority and age, on 
the one hand, and the training 1n the 
suppression of aggressive feelings, 
on the other, assertion of one's own 
claims or rights against authority 1s 
difficult One 1s likely to tolerate 
denial for long 


As a consequence, behind the 
scene manipulations, back stabbing 
and character assassination are the 
preferred modes for the expression 
of hostility, specially in the 1mper- 
sonal world because direct con- 
frontation and the possibility of 
reprisals are both warded off This 
pre-disposition, however, discoura- 
ges open exchange of views for 
resolving differences A hostile out- 
burst will release tension without 
necessarily tackling real issues while 
behind the scene manipulations add 
to fear and suspicion without 
achieving positive results They 
vitiate interpersonal relations with 
intrigues This propensity 1s rather 
marked ın the Indian personality 


A derivative of the narcissistic 
personality structure and the attı- 
tude towards authority 1s weak 
identification with the community 
and people as against the family, 
kin and close friends Accordingly, 
protest behaviour against some- 
thing wrong or against public 
interest will tend not to be expres- 
sed because there is little personal 
involvement 


Similarly, ‘public spirit’ will be 
found lacking in spite of commit- 


ment to ideals and personal selfless- 
ness So long as one js on the right 
side of authority, the misdeeds of 
those in power will be tolerated 
rather than censured or considered 
outrageous While the toleration of 
injustice 1s not unusual 1f one's own 
interests remain unaffected, our 
national character greatly limits the 
capacity to engage 1n creative oppo- 
sition for an impersonal cause No 
issue 1s all that serious and the 
world, after all, 1s a place of transit. 
This same personality orientation 
prevents identification with pro- 
blems Of people who suffer or are 
wrongly treated At the level of 
ideas one may be genuinely dis- 
turbed but investment of energy for 
undoing a wrong 1s another matter 


The foundation of the Hindu 
character rests on the view that true 
reality 1s within oneself, the pur- 
pose of life 1s to be one with God 
The external world and the body 
are unreal Self-realization and 
compassion for others are important 
concerns Materialistic pursuits for 
the acquisition of goods essential 
for living, property, money and the 
like are not the means towards the 
realization of the larger goals of 
life. Even those who are not well 
off economically believe this to be 
true It is basic to the character 
structure No understanding of the 
Indian personality can be complete 
without recognition of its impor- 
tance as a dominant belief 


The national character 1 have 
tried to portray 1s stated in general 
terms No great civilization survives 
unless there are enough people who 
can work for the public good and 
are prepared to sacrifice for their 
beliefs The superior narcissists of 
the projective extrovert type, who 
are imbued with high ideals, com- 
passion, strong sense of justice and 
altruism will serve selflessly and yet 
not feel the need to have an enemy 
or a threat before they can begin to 
act They will be compassionate 
even towards those they consider 
undesirable or guilty This person- 
ality type 1s probably the one that 
can face great odds There is no 
gap between ideal and action, no 
place for hypocrisy or double stand- 
ards And there ts no dearth of such 
people in the Indian society 


II 


O. national character as such 
does not lean towards exploitation 
of man by man Nor is there exces- 
sive hostility and destructiveness, 
undoing of authority or an inborn 
propensity to amass wealth or to 
escape reality The ethos of the per- 
sonality 1s moral and ideational In 
terms of strength of character, the 
positive outweighs the negative. 
What then accounts for the con- 
temporary adverse state of affairs? 


The answer lies not 1n. what the 
national character is, but in what it 
lacks 1n the context of the strategy 
for modernization adopted ın post- 
independent India The single most 
important source of vulnerability 
lies in the absence of ready rules of 
behaviour applicable to social con- 
texts outside the domain of the 
primary group The existing social 
norms, rules of conduct and sup- 
porting attitudes largely apply to 
situations involving family mem- 
bers, kin and close friends. 


Today, however, people from 
diverse backgrounds are linked in 
relationships as superiors, subordi- 
nates or colleagues in new social 
settings The two principles of inter- 
action germane to the primary 
group, namely, identification (close- 
ness in feeling) and obligation (to 
behave as prescribed) cannot be 
applied to outsiders unless they are 
owned as friend or kin No control 
can be imposed on the individual 
outside the law and order system or 
through group pressures in the 
cultural no man’s lands He 3s, 
therefore, free to relate to others as 
he prefers—nurturant or indiffer- 
ent, hostile or exploitative, suppli- 
cant or bully The widespread use 
of the word ‘uncle’ or ‘brother’ 
illustrates the attempt to claim out- 
siders as kin. Similarly, bonds of 
friendship are sought 


But, none of these artificially 
given meanings are free from com- 
plications. The ‘uncle’, ‘brother’ or 
“friend? may not turn out all that 
dependable Problems of conflict of 
interest which are resolved by the 
intervention of parental authority 
in the family cannot be similarly 
resolved in non-family situations 
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Uncertainty and suspicion about the 
true intentions ofthe other person 
underlie thé relationship Eventual- 
ly, the partners, whether superiors 
and subordinates or colleagues, 
might begin to feel that sincerity or 
loyalty 1s not reciprocated There- 
after, promoting one’s own interest 
at the cost of the other, understand- 
ing the interest of the organization, 
or disregarding an earlier under- 
standing follow as predictable con- 
sequences Pre-emptive moves may 
be initiated on grounds of ‘rational’ 
behaviour 


Since the methods of social con- 
trol developed to regulate behaviour 
within the family and the commu- 
nity are not applicable to outsiders, 
it is not difficult to cheat, to lie, or 
to exploit Adulteration of food- 
stuffs, oils, dairy products and 
medicines 18 much more extensive 
than realised. Bribery, black money 
and black marketing do not create 
a sense of anger or self-indignation 
because they occur 1n the no man's 
land where self-imposed discipline 
need not be applied 


In the same vein, doing a fair 
day's work for the salary one recei- 
ves 18 not a matter of ethical con- 
cern. The work ethic is related to 
the culture of the family and the 
village It does not extend to 
the formal organization The bane 
of formal organizations ıs the ın- 
ability to claim the individual as a 
member of the family Contrast this 
with the Japanese situation where 
the organization takes full responsi- 
bility for the individual 1n every res- 
pect. 


A similar situation initially ob- 
tains regarding superiors on whom 
attributes of parental authority as 
guardians and protectors are pro- 
jected Should the authority figure 
not be able to meet one’s personal 
expectations, as 1s likely 1n a formal 
organisation, there 1s considerable 
resentment, even feelings of rebe- 
lion There 1s a compulsion to 
agree with authority, on the one 
hand, and low commitment to do 
what one agrees with, on the other 
The superiors, on their part, expect 
subordinates to be dutiful (transfer 
of family image) and yet there ıs a 
suspicion of being usurped by them 


A disagreement may often be per- 
ceived as disloyalty 


In government organizations, in 
particular, subordinates are extre- 


mely careful not to express views: 


that may be unpalatable to the boss 
“While the individual would like to 
base his relationship with the 
authority on personal expectations, 
there is a constant suspicion that 
Others are reaping or will reap un- 
deservedly such benefits for them- 
selves Constant reference 1s made 
to the need for impersonality and 
objectivity but the individual often 
does not see himself guilty of dis- 
regarding standards he would like 
to impose on others Personalism, 
even if it 1s rejected. from an objec- 
tive standpoint, comes to the indivi- 
dual naturally, perhaps unconsci- 
ously (Kumar, 1978). 


(D unsuccessful transfer of the 
ethnics of a family-community cul- 
ture and its accepted methods of 
social control and rewards and 
punishment, which discipline 1ndi- 
viduals and groups, to that of the 
formal organization, whether the 
political party, law enforcement, 
judicial and legislative institutions 
or new social economic and educa- 
tional organizations, 1s one impor- 
tant contributor to the contempor- 
ary national scenario In the last 
thirty years we have not only failed 
to use the basic strength of the 
Indian character for national recon- 
struction, but have also, in some 
measure, succeeded in stifling it. 


My argument 1s that we did not 
take into account the genius of our 
people before initiating moderniza- 
tion As a people, we have lived in 
small communities having face to 
face relations Our traditional sys- 
tems of conflict and cooperation 
have enabled the people to manage 
their affairs in spite of the big 
changes that took place from time 
to time at the centres of power. 
The taking away from the commu- 
nity its judicial functions, done a 
long time back, and the introduction 
of the Westminster parliamentary 
democracy have both undermined 
the authority of the community 
Lengthy and expensive legal procee- 
dings employing lawyers, paid wit- 
nesses and fabricated evidence have 
uprooted the system of quick and 
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just disposal of cases according to 
norms and practices of the society 


In the process, the concern of the 
community to ensure just settle- 
ments has been replaced by the 
idea that truth and justice are sepa- 
rable The conscience of the com- 
munity and its authority have both 
been undermined The collapse of 
the communal apparatus for justice, 
the inability to punish offenders and 
failure to exercise social control has 
undermined moral authority and 
also immobilised the village leader- 
ship as the guardian of the people 
It has bred bad blood, spoiled inter- 
personal relations and thereby the 
capacity of the community to engage 
in cooperative undertakings 


The electoral process throws up 
people who are not directly account- 
able to the voters, except 1n theory. 
Even if the interest of national inte- 
gration demands the creation of 
political consciousness in larger 
social aggregates beyond the small 
communities, some intermediate 
mechanisms for reviewing perfor- 
mance and exercising social control 
over the elected representatives 
could have been provided Had this 
been done, the political. process 
which today 1s synonymous with 
corruption aided by access of its 
beneficiaries to big money could 
have been disciplined to serve the 
interest of the larger majority of 
the people, most of whom come 
from the weaker sections As ts well 
recognised, Panchayat: Raj 1s a sop 
in the name of decentralized govern- 
ment 


T. system of parliamentary 


democracy, once considered symbo- 
lic of our desire for freedom and 
prosperity has generated 1n its wake 
a class of intermediaries and touts 
who claim a price for their support 
in terms of power, privileges and 
resources The process of political 
recruitment and mobilization trans- 
fers neither an ideology nor commit- 
ment to service Elections are so 
expensive that only the wealthy or 
those who can count on patronage 
or offer 1t in return, can participate 
At least in one respect we are 
modern we have succeeded in 
linking social status with wealth 
Our traditional society recognized 
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wealth, but status depended on 
qualities other than wealth alone. 


We chose to introduce adult fran- 
chise and voting as an essential in- 
gredient of our democratic polity 
But we did not take into account 
the fact that our society prefers 
consensus over confrontation Vot- 
ing has been one important contri- 
butor to undermining the moral 
basis of leadership The assertion of 
individuality which it implies 1s 
contrary to the ethos of collective 
thinking and consensus in decision- 
making. We could have thought of 
a more intelligent solution for elicit- 
ing public opinion than voting by 
secret ballot or the showing of 
hands 


I, our strategy for social and 
economic development a simular 
mistake has been made Instead of 
working through groups, where con- 
sensus and support could have 
helped mobilize the resources of the 
community and people enabled to 
think and act in collective interest, 
we have adopted an approach which 
promises prosperity to individuals 
independent of the group This 
naturally favours those with enter- 
prise and the resources to benefit 
from various schemes. One inter- 
national study in comparative poli- 
tical behaviour revealed that Indian 
leaders tend to be more highly 
change oriented than those from 
the West (Singh, 1971) 


However, ,the Indian is much 
more concerned about the conse- 
quences of change for the com- 
munity and is keen to avoid con- 
flicts unless they become absolutely 
necessary in the collective interest. 
Our people are deeply conscious of 
group approval and have the desire 
to carry others with them However, 
India adopted the western model 
of extension education which 
appeals to the rationality of the 
individual decision-maker These 
were often the ‘rational’ people, 
having urban linkages, sometimes 
politically connected and usually 
with superior risk-taking ability 
The many needy but group-onented 
poor people did not come forward 
because the strategy was not appro- 
priate to their world view Instead 
of recognizing this fact, we continue 


to believe that lack of money ıs the 
biggest bottleneck to progress 
Much reliance ıs placed on deve- 
lopment through bank credit We 
refuse to learn from our mistakes 


Several studies have shown that 
the qualities most admired 1n leaders 
are honesty and selflessness, per- 
sonal sacrifice and public service, 
getting along with the people and 
such others as energy and organı- 
zation ability People admire leaders 
who work for the community, help 
those in need, mediate in disputes, 
offer advice and assist them in gett- 
ing jobs Nevertheless, we have not 
been able to utilise the services of 
such leaders 1n large numbers either 
in programmes of development or 


in local government. The general , 


impression 1s that the village leader- 
ship is primarily self-oriented The 
external forces that impinge upon 
the community seem to discourage 
the involvement of ethically sound 
and capable leaders either in local 
development or 1n national politics 


P Crhaps the most significant omis- 
sion in our development strategy is 
the separation of social ideals and 
the concern for the spiritual, so 
fundamental to our people, from 
the pursuit of socio-economic deve- 
lopment Even today, many of our 
people believe that man ıs an instru- 
ment in the larger scheme of things 
Our national character 1s steeped in 
moral and religious values There 
will hardly be a gathering of people, 
whether in a remote village ora 
metropolis, where the questions of 
dharma, karma, samskara and god 
do not eventually come up for dis- 
cussion Unless developments in 
the field of science and techno- 
logy, agriculture, industry, national 
integration, or public ,conscious- 
ness are related to our genius as 
a society and to our world view, 
we shall neither be able to mobilize 
the energy for action nor the 
mechanisms of supervision and con- 
tro] Impersonal institutions such 
as government bureaus, courts of 
law, banks, universities, and indus- 
trial organizations cannot make a 
contribution to national develop- 
ment if they remain so secular as to 
separate themselves from the moral 
and ethical basis of our society 
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Profile of an Indian 


K F RUSTAMJI 


I MUST say that I dislike the word 
character It is associated in my 
mind with British public schools and 
empire builders and Samuel Smiles 
and memsahebs urging Indian pro- 
bationers to develop character 


Besides, character 1s supposed to 
be some sort of hard crust developed 
on an individual by baking in the 
fire of sexual deprivation, uptight 
living, a constant desire to lay down 
your life for others unnecessarily, 
and to bear heat without air-condi- 
tioning, movement without staff car, 
and parties without alcohol 


Yet, the strange part of it 15. that 
although I dislike the word charac- 
ter because of its origin and impli- 
cations, I like the words ‘lack of 
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character’ because 1t 1s so easy to 
cover up everything with them — 
sycophancy, disloyalty, telling les, 
intriguing, fasting unto death and 
then not dying, even eve-teasing and 
attempted rape 


How much of an Indian’s behavi- 
our has come down from the past 
— an ancient nomadic past, in the 
land of the Aryans, said to lie bet- 
ween the Syr Daria and Amu Daria 
nvers which today flow into the 
Aral sea ın the Soviet Union The 
ancient Aryan was pushed up and 
down the mountains because of the 
cold and the need for fresh pastures. 
Life was a perennial] battle with 
nature — with storm, drought and 
cold — and the greatest protector 
was fire To wait in front of a warm 


fire till the storm had passed away 
was the origin of that faith in “agar 
and ‘atish’ that has persisted to this 
day ın Hindu and Parsi. 


I suppose it was from the ancient 
battles with nature that one great 
characteristic of the Indian emerged 
— to accept disaster with equani- 
mity, with a fatalism that often 
borders on exasperating inaction. 
Extend the same surrender to nature 
in the wider sphere, and you have 
an acceptance of domination, even 
devastation by a foreign conqueror; 
acceptance of misrule by the govern- 
ment and oppression by the local 
landlord, injustice from the guard- 
1ans of the law, the terror of another 
caste, the cruelty of a mother-in- 
law. There 1s an unqualified accep- 
tance of all evil If he 1s against a 
powerful force, the Indian siis as if 
by the fire of his nomadic ancestors, 
waiting for time to work out a 
change. ‘How can you fight nature? 
How can you fight a thunderstorm 
or a powerful tyrant? Accept — be 
patient — defer — compromise — 
and m due course make it a part of 
your way of life Nothing 1s perfect 
Nothing ıs immutable It will 
change ” l 


T... is the way the Indian has 
lived over the ages It has been a 
hard life. He has paid a terrible 
price for being in a fertile land 
Once 1n a while a Gandhi arises to 
show the path ofrevolt But even 
that way is gentle, non-violent, 
considerate of the enemy, and aimed 
at the conversion of the opponent — 
not a battle with him face to face, 
blow for blow The Indian has his 
own special method of fighting If 
he ıs to fight someone, his tactics 
are designed to wear out his oppon- 
ent, to ensnare him and tie up his 
legs, rather than to hit. him a blow 
on the face He deceives, pretends 
to be a coward, even condemns 
bloodshed, and when the enemy 
thinks that he has won, the patience 
and sheer bumilty of the Indian 
brings the enemy down and makes 
him the conquered 


Perhaps acceptance arises from a 
deep faith ın reincarnation There- 
fore patience and persistence, and 
an understanding of time and space, 
are highly rated virtues in the 
Indian ethos and can achieve any 


thing that aggressive impulsiveness 
cannot, 


Foreigners at first sight are sur- 
prised to see the timidity of an 
Indian. Strike a waiter, and he 
quals. Brush aside a beggar and 
he humbly accepts the push Give 
straight talk to a bureaucrat and he 
wilts so obviously that the foreigner 
wishes that he had not made him 
feel so bad Our timidity has become 
endemic ın politics because the ruler 
has traditionally been considered 
irresistible But, all the time, under 
a seeming acceptance of domination, 
there 1s intrigue and conspiracy We 
love 1t that way. 


All over the world, back biting, 
slander and lies are accepted as the 
stock-in-trade of politicians In 
India, in addition to these, there 1s 
the underground river of rumour 
that every ruler fears He 1s not 
afraid of the noconfidence motion, 
the critical editorial, even the 
foreign insult, or disturbance at his 
public meeting Al] that is easy to 
contend with in a country where 
aggressive behaviour 1s considered 
rather childish But let a false ru- 
mour appear about eating beef or 
cow’s tongue for breakfast, or about 
a un-married man being dragged to 
the vasectomy table, or religious 
books being thrown into a latrina — 
and even the well entrenched ruler 
will be frightened and will think of 
counter measures. Not outright 
denial. That too would be childish 
But a whole lot of counter rumours 
are issued to feed the fount of rel- 
gion and astrology, or a series of 
laws are passed ostensibly to deal 
with prejudicial acts, which can be 
used to frighten rumour-mongers 


Tie Indian has tasted victory 
during the Hindu period, and defeat 
in medieval times from Islam, and 
from Christianity in the modern 
period The fury has now faded 
Fear of the conqueror who defeated 
him in battle and held the popula- 
tion down with gruesome laws and 
punishments still persists (Pakistan 
knows us better than the rest of the 
world, and hopes that re creating 
that fear from time to time will 
enable Pakistan to look bigger than 
itis, and so be treated by us and 
others as an equal) Why is 1t that 
Indians did not combine — did not 


revolt — when pyramids of skulls 
were being erected by their tormen- 
tors? 


In the first place it 1s not in his 
nature to unite, or, to put it more 
precisely, he unites only in small 
groups — of family, tribe or com- 
munity and caste, because protec- 
tion at that level 1s indispensable for 
him The feeling of insecurity in the 
village prevents mobilisation to face 
a common enemy though, in recent 
times, the outside threat has united 
us and, in consequence, 1s some- 
times misused to deal with internal 
opposition 


C... has been the biggest protec- 
to" of the ruler It has fractured 
opposition, allowed the ruler to play 
one against the other, even to punish 
without causing a 1evolt, because a 
feeling foi others does not extend 
beyond the tribal group If a 
‘chamar’ 1s beaten to death by the 
*daroga', how does it concern the 
government or the Muslim? If a 
Brahmin is hanged, there may be 
rejoicing among the other groups. 


Except for the Gandhian types 
now almost extinct, sympathy for 
the poor and the down-trodden 1s 
only for vote gathering, and philan- 
thropy or charity 1$ unknown except 
if it 1s to get the good wishes of 
beggars for personal prosperity or 
as an insurance for the hereafter. 


The virtues which the saints and 
savants of India have preached over 
centuries are renunciation, and 
veneration for and dependence on 
the gods The ideal Indian is sup- 
posed to be around fifty — big m- 
vestments and children married — 
after which the husband and wife 
retire, undertake pilgrimages, pro- 
pitiate evil spirits, engage in good 
works like feeding ants and pigeons, 
even beggars and brahmins, and 
pass away 1n some obscure ‘Tirth- 
stan’ with none to mourne, and 
with none to remember 


Qualities such as passion, compas- 
sion and social idealism do not find 
much favour m the Indian ethos 
Courage ıs required, but only in the 
warrior (even virtues are fragment- 
ed) Truth and goodness are great 
virtues, they will tell you But what 
is truth? What is goodness? What is 
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integrity? What is virtue? All 1s 
maya. And when you wonder what 
it adds up to, they will tell you that 
it requires inner-consciousness even 
to know what it means If you have 
not got ıt, you are just a common 
cucumber Thus we create — the 
humus for corruption, disloyalty, 
intrigue All 1s maya. 


Y. a slow transformation 1s tak- 
ing place because of the economy 
and education, and all the outside 
influences of the world that are 
playing on the young Among them 
the common types are increasing 
They do not have the faith of their 
fathers That 1s all finished with — 
a total failure Actually at the 
moment they do not have any faith 
at all They are waiting for that 
charismatic Jeader, that sparkling 
attraclive saviour who will give 
them a new hope 


Such a void was filled by Gandhyy1 
inthe twenties It was his personal 
attraction — independence was all 
that was accepted from the Gandhi- 
an package — the rest was only the 
Mahatma And so the young are 
waiting again, looking for a leader 
— the package does not seem to 
matter much — 1t1s the man (and 
it can’t be a woman) that is requir- 
ed Wanted — one Leader Apply 
with blood sample 


Religion will reappear again and 
again on the Indian scene There will 


be resurgencies based on God-men. 


and their ability to work miracles, 
and incite fear with the help of 
superstitions, and religion will be 
utilised by any political party that 
can get mileage out of it But for 
the vast numbers of the young, the 
gods have become a total disap 
pointment They have no hope from 
them Their fantasies centre round 
the demonstration, the revolt, the 
smashing of plate glass and stoning 
the police It 1s the same pattern 
from San Francisco to Peking, 
even through peaceful, prosperous 
Zurich. 


The tribal identity persists to this 
day even among the educated and 
the powerful The bureaucrat likes 
to sit 1n his small circle - Punjabi, 
South Indian, Bengali — gabbling 
away in his own language, even 
dressing 1n traditional costume, eat- 


mg his provincial food, feeling 
nicely secure 1n a small group. One 
result of this is that a bureaucrat 
IS permanently 'at loggerheads' with 
his boss who 1s from another group, 
and yet he cannot harm him as his 
boss belongs to the bureaucrat’s 
group. 


The Assamese wants no outsider 
in his State, though he would like to 
come outside and be accepted as 
an Indian The Stndhi traders sup- 
port the Sindhi The Marwari helps 
the Marwari. The Muslims of Alı- 
garh live in a ghetto exclusively 
their own, and the Hindus live sepa- 
rately in their part of the town, and 
both employ goondas to protect 
them against the other, and re- 
gularly fall out over minor matters 


— Extend the tribal feeling to poli- 
tics or business and you can see 
nepotism of the worst type in many 
States There are a large number of 
business firms, even a government 
agency, that will not employ a Mus- 
lim There are numerous industrial 
units that are packed only with re- 
latives They never have a strike or 
a lock-out If one of the members 
rises to protest, the god father ral- 
lies the whole clan and there 1s a 
phalanx to hound him and huis 
family out of the unit 


From the same primitive depen- 
dence on local strength arises the 
‘sons of the soil” movement This 
absurdity reduces us as a country 
into small gullies or streets instead 
ofa massive land of 700 millions 
Another result of this tribal origin 
is that adaptability is slow, the out- 
sider is unwelcome, change 1s con- 
sidered retrograde But hospitality 
still persists, most of it among the 
poor If you lose your way ina 
forest, the tribals treat you like a 
king 


Cane of tyrannıcal rule have 
made the Indian incapable of resist- 
ing evil There will always be some- 
one ready to compromise — some- 
one who will betray or open the 
postern gate to an impregnable fort 
— someone who will find jutifica- 
tion for every false word and unjust 
deed of the other side And this 
character trait 1s wedded to the in- 
stinctive fear of violence and pain 
which is embedded deep ın the ethos 
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of the race (strangely there is little 
feaı of death). 


This explains why violent move- 
ments have never succeeded ın 
India Serious decay may corrode 
the rule The ruler himself may be 
disheartened or thoroughly incom- 
petent, the courtiers may be cor- 
rupt and licentious, the countryside 
may be starving, the punishments 
meted out to suppress dissent may 
be inhuman — yet there ıs accept- 
ance This too will pass We will be 
reborn 


Naturally there are many indivi- 
duals, specially the educated and 
the young, the unemployed, the 
young mother fighting prices, who 
are not prepared to accept the 
pious hope of reincarnation Their 
temperament has been transformed 
by education, and the disappoint- 
ment at being educated, and the 
new Indian who ıs emergmg will 
be a very intolerant Indian, unwill- 
ing to be the docile servant his 
father was, and keen to attack the 
older generation because he feels 
it was responsible for his woes, and 
he wil probably be intemperate, 
irrational and very destructive. 


O. system 1s beeping beeping 
‘System Overloaded’ ‘Warning’ 
*Warning' for the last few years We 
do not want to believe that this 
could be correct ‘Everything 1s per- 
fectly under control’ it is said at 
press conferences ‘Have a good 
day. But deep down every Indian 
knows in his own subtle way that 
the system 1s moving towards a 
breakdown Itis ın our character 
that we refuse to face facts, prefer 
to delude others and most of all 
ourselves, and wait 1nnocently for 
that doomsday when collapse 
occurs, and we slip away into the 
unnoticed dustbin of history. 


I wonder if I am right in think- 
ing that the behaviour of people 1s 
constantly adjusted to their envi- 
ronmeht, although faiths, beliefs and 
morality may be fixed by centuries 
of human experience Anyway, tt 1s 
interesting to see what changes have 
appeared in the Indian since Inde- 
pendence That timidity which 1s 
inherent has survived, with the 
result that the dacoit, the dada, the 
rough political boss, the aggressive 
trade union leader, the goonda, have 
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floated up to the surface like the 
flotsam and jetsam of the Indian 
Ocean. 


Just below the surface, there is 
another layer of clandestine cor- 
ruption consisting. of politicians, 
government servants, businessmen, 
intellectuals and none of them have 
any qualms of conscience that they 
are polluting the ocean for years to 
come. Here and there coming up 
for air through the layer of corrup- 
tion you may see a brave newspaper- 
man, a judge, an academic, a bureau- 
crat—but they sink quickly some 
to reappear, some to disappear 


Lower still you have the chang- 
ing, discontented, lost generation of 
youth, and the soldiers, sailois and 
airmen, the scientists, and the tech- 
nicians, all clearly waiting for the 
tidal wave of discontent to sweep 
them up to the surface And right 
at the sea bed, stuck in the ooze of 
literacy and dumb obedience and 
clouded by the pollution above, 1s 
the sub-stratum of the rural poor 


A characteristic of ours which 
has made the entire administration 
flaccid and purposeless 1s laziness 
induced by the climate, combined 
with fear of transfer or criticism 
All our institutions are breaking 
down because we refuse to operate 
them 1n the right way We lack the 
character to permit anyone to do his 
duty 1mpartially, and legally Com- 
bined with this 1s a peculiar 1vory- 
tower mentality of the average 
Indian If 90% of the men and 
women who need spectacles 1n the 
rural area don’t have them, that 1s 
not our business We must give 
them TV If 90% of the men and 
women who need dentures don’t 
have them, that too 1s not our con- 
cern. They must get electricity We 
give special attention only to cars, 
refrigerators, air-conditioners, TV 
sets; which the 50% below the pov- 
erty line can only hope to get in 
their reincarnation. 


Let us take our judiciary. All the 
men in it are well-meaning, honour- 
able men but can they stand up to 
an aggressive lawyer defending a 
rich client? No Would they have 
any hesitation in delaying the trial 
just to please the accused? None 
As a result, we can get no decision 


1n time. Most of those who are rich 
get away with anything Justice has 
been ruined by well-meaning, easy- 
going, judicial officers who want to 
accommodate everyone, and in the 
process they have made this land an 
easy pasture for the criminal, the 
corrupt and the villainous 


Ihesame applies in a different 
way to the police You have some 
fine men in the senior ranks, but we 
just can't allow them to function 
without interference 


O.. bureaucracy was composed 
at one time of men who were know- 
ledgeable, pompous, commanding, 
and correct in the interpretation of 
their duties We have reduced them 
to spineless puppets See the ingra- 
tiating smile of a high-ranking 
officer when he meets the Minister's 
private secretary, and I feel like 
saying like our old Sergeant Major 
in the NCC "I'll wipe that grin off 
yer fice" He often touches the feet 
of his Minister in a symbolic gesture 
of servility In many States, he even 
stands with folded hands for ‘dar- 
shan’ and says ‘Any service for me’ 
in a sycophantic whisper In his 
office, he has a towel on the righr 
arm of his chair to wipe his sweat 
when the Minister calls ‘Are Bap 
re, it 1s the Minister's telephone. 
Bugger wants me to ” ‘Yes, Sir 
Certainly, Sır Your order is every- 
thing to me’ he says into the tele- 
phone Double talk and flattery 
develop easily in us. 


Take our penchant for anony- 
mous applications How many in 
high office, even Members of Parlia- 
ment, use them to win a point, or 
to intimidate someone? Has this 
become a part of our character? — 
this blow below the belt How many 
allegations of corruption and mis- 
behaviour ate made in the legisla- 
tures which are a gross exaggera- 
tion of the facts, with the result that 
we will not trust them even when 
they make true ones. That too 1s 
part of our character How many 
newspapers cast aspersions on the 
family lives of prominent men and 
women, and we accept total untruth 
as part of our free and liberated 
society? 


Where are the men and women 
who can think in clear moral terms? 


This 1s right. That is wrong We 
must not base our society on hes, 
equivocation, evasion, uproar over 
unjust suspicions, and official at- 
tempts to deceive, mislead or fanta- 
sise The fathei of the nation rightly 
felt that our basic defect was 
reliance on untruth While he was 
alive, we made truth our motto, 
and soon after he left we began to 
temporise, to explain away, to get 
benefit out of lies 


Secondly, during the civil dis- 
obedience movement we threw over- 
board concepts of loyalty, discipline 
order, and cooperation Politics 
came to be based on the lathi charge 
and on firing After Independence, 
we have continued the same con- 
cepts, used the same strategy of 
pohtical propaganda and are now 
faced with the fact that this could 
lead to widespread disorder. 


P eople teil me that 1f communism 
comes to India we will become a 
different people completely There 
will be a classless society, no dis- 
parities, full employment, creative 
incentives, much order and concern 
for the poor And E wonder whether 
that caste consciousness that we 
have, that faith in colour (you have 
only to read the matrimonial 
columns with requests for inter- 
mediate virgins of fair complexion), 
that callous disregard of the poor, 
that attachment to religion, and 
that passivity which 1s induced by 
the climate — all of which are part 
of our disposition — will ever be 
eradicated For all we know, com- 
munism may be transformed 1f it 
comes to India, and I can imagine 
the Commissars and Mandarins 
getting together in a seminar and 
bitterly repenting the day they 
decided to come to India 


An extract from the proceedings 
of the 40th Party Congress may 
read 


‘They made communism an Indian 
cult and in the process we became 
clannish savants and astrological 
mediators, and we began to accept 
poverty as ineradicable and dowry 
as necessary We went in as Commis- 
sars and came out as Gurus °’ 


The one factor which has worked 
against woman getting a proper 
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place in society for a thousand years 
has been the lack of security for 
them in India After the halcyon 
life of the ancient Hindu period, the 
armies Of Islam poured into the land 
under one sultan o1 another, again 
and again, to,captuie a fertile land, 
rich in its culture Even in their own 
home countries of West Asia, Islam 
had brought about changes in the 
traditional pattern of behaviour of 
the Persian, Roman, Greek or Egy- 
ptian women In the home they 
were loved, they looked afte: the 
children, and exercised a say in all 
matters Publicly they had no role 
to play At best they could sit 
in partitioned compartments and 
watch State functions, or dancing 
girls performing for the pleasure of 
the lord of the house. 


` Islam also permitted plural wives 
to fill the ranks of the fallen 1n its 
conquering armies The fervour and 
the religious zeal of the armies 
enabled quick marches, much endu- 
rance, much courage After the area 
was captured, like conquering 
armies of the past, the capture of 
women was permitted Even in nor- 
mal times 1f a nobleman saw an 
attractive woman, he could raise 
her status by adding her to the 
harem. 


In consequence, women were con- 
cealed, treated like buried treasure, 
kept away from public view, and 
they lived in closed rooms never 
knowing fresh air, except when they 
walked to the temple Illiterate, 
sensuaus, concealed, they were never 
able to have the slightest say in poli- 
tics or administration. Even during 
British rule, till the country was 
fully stabilised and law and order 
established on a firm footmg, the 
education and public appearance of 
women did not commence till the 
end of the century, except in Cal- 
cutta, Bombay and Madras. 


A the western experience, 
which was so different. Two world 
wars, and man's work bemg done 
by women when the soldiers were 
away, gave them economic security 
and the adjustments of society to 
death and absence which led to 
changes in partners and increasing 
divorce rates In the USA and 
Canada anofher factor which helped 
them was that the society they came 


from had made a fresh start in the 
new continent in which woman had 
played a pioneering role — stood 
with the gun to guard the log cabin, 
moved across the continent in horse 
wagon or on foot, and achieved a 
sense of equality Yet, the feminist 
movement in the West 1s still search- 
ing for better terms Today, out of 
three couples, married or living 
together, two are likely to break up. 
Children, as typified by the flower 
children, have tended to seek a line 
of originality and independence, and 
display new fashions in clothes, 
music and life-styles 


The difference between the wes- 
tern and the Indian man is not as 
wide as between the western woman 
and the Indian woman There area 
thousand years of hiding and con- 
cealment to be madeup (Even in 
the West, woman 1s still far behind 
man Inthe USA and Canada, one 
out of ten husbands still uses physi- 
cal violence on his wife) Gandhiyt 
and the leaders of the national 
movement, and the makers of the 
Constitution, gave women an equa- 
lity of status, but much of ıt still 
remains On paper Except in cities, 
the role of woman in Society cont:- 
nues to be that of an unpaid drudge. 
Democracy may change that. The 
vote is a powerful lifter of the down- 
trodden, if it ıs freely exercised 
Unfortunately, in many rural areas 
few women exercise the right to 
vote. 


S, you have ın India today the 
pill - popping, disco - going, rich, 
working girl — high heels and tight 
jeans — dashing and capable yet, 
trapped 1n an ancient culture which 
has not changed fast enough for her 
to find a suitable partner, or to 
adjust with one 1f he has been found 
And at the other extreme you have 
a working woman too — the wife 
of the landless labourer who has 
never owned a second saree ora 
mirror — completely dominated — 
to be changed or thrown away like 
an old rag, and she too 1s trapped: 
in a culture that has changed too 
fast for her 


The average Indian means well by 
woman, respects woman, (introdu- 
ces his wife as his lady wife) — a 
woman can pick her way through a 
Calcutta street when a fierce riot 1s 


going on He will even pet her in 
the house Having learnt the art of 
making love fiom foreign films he 
may even kiss her, but in the public 
she must have a low profile, other- 
wise 1t would damage his manhood 
In any case if a girl child 1s born, 
there are no celebrations. 


| is the Indian today. 


‘I am a part of all that I have 
met,’ someone has said The Indian 
has met conqueror and marauder, 
he has met fortune and misfortune, 
he has met guru and scientist, poli- 
tician and priest, and he has surviv- 
ed and multiplied One can never 
say what it 1s that has given him 
that superlative life force By nature 
he is non-violent, apprehens:ve of 
authority, subject. to panic and 
momentary fits of frenzy. He has 
never learned to unite, except in 
some trade unions and religious or 
caste groups, and yet he has stood 
together with his kind, and his 
country 1s one of the oldest nations 
of the world He has an intellect 
that 1s quick and complex, and over 
the centuries his philosophers have 
traversed the brain, probed into the 
depths of the sub-conscious, and 
showed the way to live. He can 
accept the unacceptable, seek out 
good where only evil ıs apparent, 
and yet 1n the end his patience trans- 
forms the un-acceptable and the evil 
into the passable. He will not kill 
cows, but he can watch thousands 
of imprisoned human beings wither 
before his eyes He will not raise a 
finger if trees disappear, 1f beaches 
and rivers are polluted He loves to 
pass laws and does his best to inter- 
fere with enforcement. He will not 
raise his hand on a woman He can 
glamourise her in temple sculpture 
and art, but he can degrade her to 
the lowest level of human existence. 


So there he is — the timid, divid- 
ed, intelligent, poverty-struck, philo- 
sophical little man, haunted by 
spirits and goblins, who has been 
spoiled by a thousand years of dic- 
tatorship, and stunted 1n his growth 
by hundreds of years of grinding 
poverty. Will freedom and demo- 
cracy bring out that mettle 1n him 
which will enable him to use the 
powerful force of 700 millions to 
shape events the way he wants 
them? 
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A reactionary view 


OV VIJAYAN 


ARCHAEOLOGISTS of culture 
have quarried endlessly in the 
Hindu* dichotomy. They seem to 
be saying’ ‘Here is the Hindu involv- 
ed in fifth generation computers and 
yet in the privacy of his atavisms he 
provides for his next birth, he can- 
not but be evasive and amoral. Look, 
with what ease he moves back and 
forth between the elevated and vulgar 
forms of has religion, his civilisation 
i$ irrational,’ 


History, it ıs true, 1s full of exam- 
ples of how the religions have condi- 
tioned civilisations Behind the 
West's conquest and expansion, its 
analytical and destructive sciences, 
its wealth and splendour was the 
Old Testament sanction. which gave 
man primacy over nature To a 
lesser extent, this was true of the 
Confucian code as well 


Speculative Hinduism, on the 
other hand, stupefied the Hindu with 


* The word ‘Hindu’ has been used here 
in the historical rather than the commu- 
nal sense 
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the staggering relatedness of all 
things, and with a chronology that 
took in not merely ages but recur- 
ring cycles of age clusters The 
Hindu, say the fossil-diggers, is done 
for. Another curious voice joins tn. 
*The Hindu does not need the habeas 
corpus, it says, ‘he will live on a 
tenth of the calory optimum, he Le in 
a bad way and needs us to makea 
man of him’ 


This 1s the voice of the invader 
The Hindu had met with invasions 
in the gross, but this i$ an invasion 
in the realms of the subtle He has 
been invaded from within. 


I do not have the instruments of 
sociological analysis to help me 
untangle the mess before me, per- 
haps these instruments are not rele- 
vant either The only tools I could 
bring along are those of intuition 
and love and of a certain perennial 
morality which legitimizes utopias 
and rebellions. It is obvious the 
Hindu projects a despicable image 
of himself as he snivels and ingra- 
tiates, or desperately invokes a sick 
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spirituality There are two classes of 
solutions to this abjectness — the 
millennial and the immediate. And, 
maybe, each 1s as valid as the other. 


NM 


A little more calories, for in- 
Stance, a little more proteins, and 
the Hindu might look at himself in 
the murror with reassurance. It 
might secure for him international 
sexual parity Or, again, in the vast 
urban miasmas of today, he could 
overcome the misery of his mett, 
ciency if only there were inexpensive 
community air-conditioning 


I recall the two excellent books 
of Naipaul, An Area of Darkness 
more than A Wounded Civilisation, 
because the former had fewer of 
those ‘deeper’ perceptions but plenty 
of strident and compelling descrip- 
tion mstead We are shown the 
Hindu hankering after imported 
cheese or making a kind of pig's 
peace with excrement. But what this 
book really achieves 1s the implicit 
rejection of any genetic defeatism 
which the theorists of the dichotomy 
might choose to invoke Because, 
Naipaul, perhaps unwittingly, re- 
duces the millennial problem to one 
of a mere generation All we need 
do to stop that man from abjectly 
begging for cheese 1s to make some 
good cheese ourselves and market 
it reasonably To wean him from 
his own unscavenged excrement, all 
we need is a sanitary system And 
there 1s no reason why we cannot 
make either of these because we had 
craft enough to make the world’s 
finest muslin five hundred years ago 
and had covered drains three thou- 
sand’ years before Christ 


In the three decades and more 
since Independence the least our 
leadership could have done was to 
manage our excrement. They chose 
to stop the Korean war instead. 
Understandably so, because involv- 
ed in the exercise was a problem 
parallel to the problem of excre- 
ment Obviously, both could not be 
solved at the same time. I think the 
following illustration will help us 
understand both these problems, the 
excrement one and its parallel 
Jawaharlal Nehru went for his first 
Commonwealth meet as India's 
Prime Minister dressed ın an impec- 
cable western suit, complete with 


hat. Insecurity of a different kind 
compelled him, the nagging fear 
that the white masters would snigger 
at the other outfit he used back 
home, namely the achkan and churt- 
dars, which were something like a 
totem of the liberation In twelve 
months or so be came back to the 
masters, this time confidently dis- 
playing the totem The totem had 
been accepted. 


Many things had made the accep- 
tance possible the largest fleet for 
any diplomatic house 1n London, the 
dark sex symbol of a Krishna 
Menon who allegedly awed the 
countesses, and the impressive 
foreign policy menagerie All this 


would later climax in the stopping . 


of the Korean war and, later still, 
dissolve into international beggary 
and comedy The right to wear the 
achkan and churidars was bought 
dearly 


It had to be bought so incredibly 
dearly because nothing lesser than 
immense top heavy systems were 
thought of to manage the excrement, 
and the country could not afford 
those systems, and nothing less 
could go with the new grandiose 
rhetoric Gandhi was one who 
thought differently He had the 
advantage that he had no rhetoric 
but only the pure logic of a child. 
He went to the Buckingham Palace 
dressed as he always was, and even 
remarked merrily that his imade- 
quacy of clothing did not matter 
because the King wore clothes 
enough for two. 


Gor, was able to do this be- 
cause he did not have to wait for 
cataclysmic happenings to give him 
the confidence to face the King in 
his loin cloth and rug, because he 
was powerful in the knowledge that 
he could bury his excrement like a 
cat, because he had a civilizational 
alternative He had tried to per- 
suade the abject Hindu to carry a 
shovel along when he went out to 
the fields to ease himself Gandhi 
was introducing neighbourhood 
aesthetics and popular science, be- 
cause the excrement buried meant 
a surface pollutant recycled into 
nutrient But Gandhi was doing 
something stupendous on another 
plane he was administering a poten- 
tized dose of the historical correc- 


tive With the excrement buried, its 
primordial spell over men would be 
broken, and the Hindu be able to 
recover part of the dignity he lost 
in the 1nvasions 


Gandhi was taking on the prob- 
lem along the personal seams of 
history 


But he had no instrument with 
which to extend this persuasion 
beyond a monastic grid of activists 
The failure was not a failure of 
principle but of managerial facility. 
The post-revolutionary experience 
of China ıs full of similar measures 
with an aspect of utopian and 
whimsical sociology, but incredibly 
far-reaching ın their consequences 
China today has abandoned many 
of these, not merely to free itself 
from Mao but because functioning 
systems had begun to emerge 


A thousand years or more of stag- 
nation in the life of a people might 
indicate nothing more than a little 
trial and error. Also, one race can 
be less fortunate than another, ın 
the manner of individuals, for no 
perceivable reason The Hindu's 
misfortune 1s that he has been per- 
ennially violated from without and 
now, at last, from within As a civi- 
lized being he turns away from this 
irrationality of violation into him- 
self, and into the knowledge that, 
despite everything, countless gene- 
rations have refined him It 1s when 
this knowledge wears thin once in a 
long while that he comes out of his 
existential burrow to Jook for that 
stale chunk of 1mported cheese 


He ıs turning inward once again, 
this time to burrow in for much 
longer, because he has been invaded 
as never before And the hordes that 
rule over him today would like him 
to get lost in his dichotomy, specu- 
lating pathologically and hopelessly. 
I have refrained from using the 
word classes and used hordes ins- 
tead, because they do not belong to 
the legitimate processes of this 
polity Nor have they any stakes in 
this country, which they might get 
away from if the time comes for 
giving up, along trails charted al- 
ready perhaps to where their trea- 
sures are buried Meanwhile, they 
have devastated the resource inheri- 
tances, and the cultural inherr- 


tances, and created tiers of ethnic 
serfdom within the country. 1947 
marks this tragic tryst with destiny, 
when a civilized and positive 1mpe- 
rialism ended and the over-running 
began 


Two things of great consequence 
seem to have occurred in our his- 
tory One is the caste system, and 
the other the two and a. half centu- 
ries under an imperial power whose 
sensibilities were destined to cross- 
fertilize our own The caste system 
produced the Brahmin as the custo- 
dian of precious arcana 


‘I speak of the Brahmin here more 
asa concept, and of caste in the 
sense the Gita owns up. It 1s difficult 
today, as the gross incarnation of the 
Brahmin has been corrupted beyond 
recognition, to respond meaningful- 
ly to the concept, even as 1t 1s diffi- 
cult to dissociate imperialism from 
the folk images riddling its surface 
the revolts, the prisons, the massac- 
res The pivotal role of imperialism 
in our liberation, and of the Brah- 
min in a deeper egalitarianism of 
refinement will be incomprehensible 
to us, because our words have 
decayed into involuntary signals and 
we are like vermin blindly driven by 
large clusters of them. We are re- 
peatedly assured by the hordes that 
this has got to be so, because we are 
groping 1n the dichotomy and be- 
cause we have abdicated the right 
of choice and rebellion The hordes, 
if only we let them, will manage it 
all for us 


Imperialism proper never resorted 


- to the maiming of our minds, it 


worked within an ethic of conquest 
The ethic has since become obsolete. 
It 1s thus that the second occuda- 
tion, the over-running, has become 
an imperialism of anomie Bred by 
default, a mutation caused by a 
-laboratory error as it were, the 
hordes have undone in thirty years 
the nation State bequeathed by the 
Empire, and demolished the great 
congruencies of vak and artha, of 
the word and sense, so patiently 
accomplished by the Brahmin 


Once we understand why the 
Hindu evades, we would stop lamen- 
ting his degeneration of character 
This 1s a time to hope, to start 
afresh from the personal seams of 
history 


Diressions 


SANTI 


CHOWDHURY 


IS ıt not necessary to be a nation 
before we can talk about national 
character? Are we a nation or an 
amalgam of nationalities? Aren’t we 
Punjabis, Tamils, Bengalis first? Is 
it not more reliable to talk about 
Malayali character, Marwari chara- 
cter, Assamese character? Any 
attempt at analysis ıs further com- 
pounded by the fact that you have 
the Hindu Punjabi and Sikh Pun- 
jabi, Parsi Gujarati and the Jain 
Gujarati, the Mopla Syrian Christian 
and the Brahmin Keralite Thus(you 
get a series of contradictions — 
within the same linguistic com- 
munity, between one and another 
community, between the north and 
south. 


Is national character something 
that we can define? Is 1t not ma 
state of constant flux, reacting to 
and absorbing reality, elusive and 
ambiguous? Thus we get in a people 
the best of heroes and the worst 
of cowards and all te shades in- 
between But since we Kve in an age 
of generalisation and over-simplifi- 
cation, some speculation about what 
we are may not be entirely irrele- 
vant But it should be within a 
time frame — the British national 
character at the time of Elizabeth 
the First and, now, during the reign 
e oe II, are hardly compar- 
able. 


Preservation of the status quo 1s 
probably the strongest kink,in our 
character. Our rituals, superstitions, 
are more directed towards warding 
off evil rather than being inspired 
by dreams of self improvement. 
One puts a little mark on the baby 
or bites a finger so that the inevit- 
able evil of envious eyes cannot do 
itany harm Thus, fear of the un- 
known gets intertwined with an 
obsessive suspicion about your 


Santi P. Chowdhury, documentary 
film maker, had written these notes for 
an article m this issue when he died 
tragically of a heart attack We are 
publishing the notes as we found them 
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fellow men. God has willed you into 
a status and 1t 1s up to you to devise 
ways to protect it from envious des- 
truction 


Failure on the power front 1s not 
looked upon as human failure It 
has already entered the Bengali 
ethos as an act of God. Even in 
sophisticated homes, arrival of 
power after an arduous interval is 
sometimes greeted with collective 
applause — like farmers welcoming 
rain in drought-land The Bengal: 
penchant for political action — for 
processions and gheraos — does not 
get reflected on the power question, 
a question which affects health, hap- 
piness, progress and economy of the 
community Ifyou can pass on a 
problem to the Indian public as an 
act of fate, it finds fairly ready 
acceptance. Like floods People 
don’t question the lack of proper 
water management Look at the 
predominant role astrology plays in 
our political affairs 


lotal approach. Total solution. 
Not problem solving 


My friend used to work 1n one of 
those glass and aluminium skyscra- 
pers on Chowringhee Outside his 
picture window, across the road he 
could see the green expanse of the 
Calcutta maidan (this was some 
years ago, before the Metro digg- 
ings turned that part of Calcutta 
into a landscape of disaster) Being 
a fairly senior officer, 1n a fairly big 
company, my friend had plenty of 
leisure to contemplate the verdure 
landscape He got very familiar with 
one particular routine A well-built 
man, fortyish, a labourer, would 
arrive every day, cut grass fora 
couple of hours, put the stack of 
grass and himself under a sprawling 
banyan tree and go to sleep He: 
would get up later in the afternoon 
and loosen up his limbs in a series 
of spectacular yawns. His siesta 
now shaken off, he would place the 
bundle of grass on his head and dis- 
appear in a gentle relaxed trot 


The friend, a firm believer 1n the 
ethics of work viewed this demons- 
tration of self-indulgence for a 
whole week with increasing restless- 
ness until he couldn't bear it any 
more ‘Why do you work for only 
a couple of hours? Why don’t you 
work harder?' 


The grass-cutter (almost indiffe- 
rently), ^what's the point ' 


-— 


“You will earn more, that's what 
is the point, work harder, earn 
more ` 

G C. ‘To phir kya hoga (then, 
what?)? 

“Don't you have a family? You 
will be able to look after them bet- 
ter, educate your sons!’ 


‘To phr kya hoga? replied the 
stoic grass cutter 


“Well, your sons will do well in 
life, they will have good jobs, they 
will be somebodies,” my friend stut- 
tered with enthusiasm, carried away 
by lus own logical exposition of a 
dream .. l 


‘To phir kya hoga? said the ın- 
corrigible grass cutter 


"Dash it, they will look after you, 
you won't have to work, you will 
have an easy time ? My friend was 
getting angry with this slab of black 
marble, with this monumental in- 
difference, ‘Aram karega’ 


‘Easy time’ A mild smile flashed 
under his kaiser moustache ‘To 
abhi kya kar raha hun’ (What do 
you think I am doing now ?) 


Crushed by this apocryphal snub, 
my friend returned to his cool glass 
cocoon wondering at the ways of 
India that 15 Bharat. 


It 1s easy to say Indians lack 
material drive Easier to say they 
are Slothful Reality however is 
more complex, much more many- 
splendoured 


Many years ago I was down with 
a mysterious fever It left me weak 
but I was strong enough to read 
There was some sort of attenuation 
of the senses and every bit of reading 
took on an intensity that was almost 
hallucinogenic For example, some- 
times, for an infinity of time — I 
don’t know if 1t was a few seconds 
or a few hours — I would have the 
sensation of being a moss covered 
stone under a shady tree I must ex- 
plain, at this time, I was reading 
Jean-Paul Sartre and was partı- 
cularly taken with his book on 
Genet, ‘Saint Genet’ Slowly but un- 
exorably I kept thinking about the 


sayings of Ramakrishna, there seem- 


ed to be a great deal of correspon- 
dence between Sartre’s convoluted 
analysis and the intuitive wisdom 
of the illiterate saint ` 


Every Indian 1s not a Rama- 
krishna but examples of intuitive 


wisdom are not all that rare in India. 


^ 
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ides, discussion of modern techniques, 
evaluation and reconsideration of policies 
So that the Shriram organisation ts const- 
antly infused with fresh dynamism and  , 
our resources are utilised to the optimum. 
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augment the capacity to 260,000 
tons/year Newer technologies will be 
adopted—vacuum refining facilities 
for improving product quality and 
productivity, and continuous casting 
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provided the full range of consultancy 
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procurement and inspection, 
construction supervision and related 
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| The problem 


THERE is a breed of policy-makers which imagines that the problems confront- 
ing governments today can be tackled by marginal adjustments of approach. 
While this may be true at a certain level of activity, it 1s certainly not valid 
where the infrastructures have broken down. Such a breakdown has to be recog- 
nised. It is not confined to this or that society. It 1s global, although the areas 
of breakdown vary The rigid. or unthinking attitude which refuses to see the 
need for a restructuring of the system, or a re-alignment of certain basic 
features, has the effect of multiplying the processes of collapse. The effort to 
revise our assessments and conclusions has to be continuous, even obsessive, if 
we are to cope with the escalation 1n numbers, in needs, m impatience and in 


, 


alienation. The failure in this context is marked, despite the stirrings of a new 
consciousness 1n politics, tn economics, 1n science and technology, and in a wide 
variety of social perspectives Developing societies like ours have to take even 
more serious note of these new realities, for only then can we hope to bridge 
the gulfs imposed by the exploitations of colonialism, by the profit orientation 
of multi-national corporations, and the leap effects of science and technology 
which have placed the industrialised nations of the North decades ahead 
of the lands in the South. Indeed, the search for answers calls for the 
highest priorities The approaches are many. It is for us to find the creative 


conjunctions. 
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- Crumbling political institutions — 


ROMESH THAPAR 


THE most visible crisis of our 
times 1s the erosion of the demo- 
cratic frameworks in which so many 
societies live and the rise of a desp- 
erate acceptance of authoritarian 
remedies [t ıs as 1f our world is 
returning to the beserk twenties, the 
decade after World War I when 
fascism found roots in Europe The 
sickness ıs more profound today, I 
am not speaking of pockets of 
authoritarianism, but of a wides- 
pread despair, and a collapse of 
democratic commitments. 


The terrible aberrations of the 
twenties and thirties will probably 
continue to be seen as a response to 
the authoritarianism of Communist 


E 


practise — at least, until such time 
as we probe deeper and locate the 
cause of the aberrations 1n the crisis 
of capitalist growth and the rise of 
challenges for which there were no 
meaningful responses. The detertor- 
ation 1n the human condition — and 
the institutions designed to process 
the corrections — continued into 
the years following World War II. 
We were reluctant to go below the 
glossy surface of consumerism 
textured with care on oil available 
at one dollar a barrel. Now, the 
human and institutional collapse 1s 
general 


In our times, politics 1ntrudes at 
every level. Mounting numbers, 


impossible to contain within the 
existing structures of democratic 
life, naturally burst their bounds 
raising demands which cannot be 
met. Institutions, designed in the 
days of feudal endeavour, continue 
to yearn for quality when an unreal 
equality is the demand. No one has 
addressed the problems of this 
equality demand, but certainly qua- 
lity ıs an early victim of these pro- 
blems and its death begins rapidly 
to damage the framework of demo- 
cratic leadership and management. 
Whether it 1s at school o1 university, 
those training grounds for the 
future,.or in radio or television 
which unthinkingly programme the 
new masses, or in the overburdened 
departments of governance which 
should serve rather than oppress, 
or in political parties and institu- 
tions which become the crowded 
points of manipulated factions and 
ambitions, or 1n the election pro- 
cedures which are overwhelmed by 
the play of money, often mafia 
money, the strain and tension 1s 
now quite visible — and so 1s the 
spreading breakdown. 


O.. of the critical manifestations 
of this crisis today 1s the reluctance 
among the best educated and the 
most thoughtful to get involved in 
the increasingly corrupt manipul- 
ations of politics and the growing 
role of mafia money. This 1s parti- 
cularly true of situations in the 
developing world where there are 
very fragile infrastructures to insu- 
late the institutions of democratic 
hfe from those influences which 
create extra-constitutional centres of 
power — including foreign influ- 
ences which promote such illegit- 
imate exercise of power. The politi- 
cian, wherever he or she be, is no 
longer the tribune of the people, the 
articulator of programmes and com- 
mitments, but a ‘front’ for some 
shadowy, sleezy and unhealthy lobby 
or interest, domestic or interna- 
tional. The fact is that the *expense' 
of what is described as politics has 
made him so. 


All over our part of the world, the 
art of politics is being surrendered 
to the nominees of businessmen who 
have an ample supply of black 
money, or of smugglers whose net- 


works of influence and patronage 
are extensive or of those whose links 
with international sources of exploit- 
ation are intimate. The nominees are 
invariably the local toughs, uneduc- 
ated hoodlums who are able to org- 
anise ‘activities’, and plain gangsters 
capable of linking fear to accountab- 
ility. If dynasties hold the stage, they 
are merely the necessary decoration 
of respectability so anxiously sought 
by the new operators of political 
life As we see it, these patterns are 
more sophisticated in more affluent 
situations The cushion of make-be- 
hef prosperity and security makes 
this possible, even though the 
cushion is wearing thin as oil. prices 
and armament budgets take the de- 
ceptive stuffing out of it, and as the 
science of economics is found increa- 
singly at odds with actual econo- 
mic phenomena. 


Fon to the decline in the qua- 
lity of political leadership and ex- 
pertise ıs the increasing complexity 
of the inter-related tasks of govern- 
ance. Until now, we have assumed 
that the perspective 1s one of pro- 
viding the basis of productivity and 
its more just distribution. Well, the 
global problematique 1s quite diffe- 
rent now. We have to plan for popu- 
lation explosions never dreamt of 
before, for unprecedented and mas- 
sive transfers of people across cul- 
tures and politics, for a global dec- 
line in growth rates, for profound 
and permanent inequalities between 
continents, and the overwhelming 
desire and demand to humanise 
development and growth. The popu- 
list rhetoric of today, at national 
and international level, which seeks 
to confront the challenges that are 
forming, ıs a reflection of a bank- 
ruptcy in concepts and ideas. It 1s 
also an attempt to mislead people 
into believing that the corrections 
and remedies are really quite simple 
and will soon be forthcoming This 
is very far from the truth. 


Leadership, and the institutions 
which support it, are called upon 
today to perform a variety of awe- 
some tasks, many of them unpopu- 
lar. It 1s thoroughly short-sighted to 
suggest that societies are beginning 
increasingly to run on their own 
momentums and expectations. Per- 
haps, the extent to which they do so 


determines the level of confusion 
and anarchy that 1s released. Increa- 
singly, the guiding role of leadership 
1s to steer individualised questing 
towards a more collective assertion 
which has social sanctions. The 
stress On a decentralised polity, the 
autonomy of institutions, the warn- 
Ings against monolithicism and the 
centralisation of power and patron- 
age, are all designed to strengthen a 
more just and humane underpinning 
for governance The implications of 
such an approach are wide-ranging. 


T, begin with, 1t 1s of paramount 
importance that the most intelligent 
and thinking elements of the popu- 
lation be persuaded to see political 
activity asa creative act This will 
not happen until the political pro- 
cess 1s insulated from the manoeu- 
verings of money. So frightening has 
thus aspect of public life become that 
only the mobsters linked to gangster 
funds are able to play at leaders. 
These peculiarities are not confined 
to our countries in the South, but 
are rooted inspirationally in the ex- 
perience of the northern hemisphere. 
Our institutional. weaknesses make 
us more permanent victims of this 
particular aberration. 


The demand 1s already arising in 
our countries for a fund that un- 
derwrites the costs of democratic 
living — elections, referendums, 
supervisions, investigations and 
corrections It 1s rightly believed 
that these expenses would be margi- 
nal] compared to the enormity of the 
corruption now tolerated But, as 
the debate on such a fund gets under 
way, a wide range of accepted demo- 
cratic practise comes under question- 
marks The distortions inherent in 
direct elections and expanding cons- 
tituencies, the disarray of parties 
based increasingly on sectional and 
parochial interests, the splintered 
results and opportunist coalitions, 
and the mystique of electioneering 
(a very corrupting activity, if ana- 
lysed) which fertilises the ambitions 
of those who manipulate the media 
and communication networks, are 
some of the manifestations of the 
malaise. In this connection we 
should remember that the era of 
political systems mediated through 
territorially grounded units — par- 
ties, governments — is over and 
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there is need for an alternative poli- 
tichl-and socio-economic model. 


Systems of indirect elections will 
have to be carefully studied, even 
though the 1dea used to be anathema 
to democrats not so long ago. In 
the process of its adoption and ela- 
boration, the belief prevails that it 
may be possible to nurture talent at 
the grassroots and separate parties 
from sectional or communal interest, 
making for greater social coherence. 
It 1$ even possible that as a result 
voting may focus more on issues 
rather than personalities — and 
finally on carefully thought out pers- 
pectives which alone can salvage us 
globally This would depend largely 
on institutions able to reflect the 
common aspirations at various levels 
and to project them into the equa- 
tions of power and implementation. 


A salvage Operation on this scale, 
and with the avowed purpose of 
hammering into shape an effective 
alternative to authoritarianism, 
would require at another level a 
parallel effort to curb the propensity 
of governments to expand their 
dreary and deadening presence into 
almost every area of life This can 
be done by an institutional frame- 
work which 1s purged of its bureau- 
cratic orientations and is responsive 
to the demands of citizens. It is 
significant that at the moment much 
of the controversy on this matter 1s 
around simplistic notions of public 
and private enterprise We need to 
£o deeper 1nto the complex organi- 
sational challenges involved in trim- 
ming the activity of the State appa- 
ratus. 


The breaking of monolithic ad- 
ministrative structures, the introduc- 
tion of smaller, competing units, the 


emphasis on autonomous working; 


and decentralisation seen together 
with the ramified impact of micro- 
electronics, should spark a profound 
change However, it will not develop 
the dimensions we seek unless pers- 
pectives are cleared well in time. 
Government must be confined to 
those tasks which cannot be per- 
formed in any other way, but the 
‘liberated’ area, as it were, must pass 
to systems which are carefully 1nsu- 
lated from private mafia manipula- 
tion and unscrupulous profiteering 
A failure here could reverse the 


healthy trends now visible. This is 
in particular referenee to the dev- 


eloping lands of South Asia where ' 


governance 1s breaking down under 
the pressure of numbers and private 
enterprise imagines it can stage a 
triumphant return. 


T.. moment we begin seriously to 
probe these possibilities and potenti- 
alities, we enter an extraordinarily 
rich field of investigation — self- 
reliance, individual and collective, 
reflected 1n the sensitive organisation 
of the productive base of society 
and in the non-governmental institu- 
tional infrastructure. Selfreliance 
has always been linked to national 
aspirations. Seldom has it been seen 
as the inner strength of individuals 
and groups. A commitment of this 
quality, 1f properly researched and 
integrated with other developmental 
perspectives, could humanise a great 
many ideas and concepts. 


, Throughout the lands of Asia, a 
centuries-old self-reliance has pre- 
served the people from the neglect 
of governments and their brutalis- 
ation In today's situation, ironi- 
cally, 1t 1s very often the actual 
thrust and priorities of growth pro- 
grammes that disrupt this self-reli- 
ance, making the people dependent 
on distant, often unresponsive, 
authority. There are vital inputs 
which traditional societies cannot 
do without, but an unthinking appli- 
cation can be destructive. We need 
to make possible extensive exercises 
on humanised self-reliance even as 
science and technology leaps for- 
ward to its own horizons of push- 
button self-reliance. In this effort 
will be preserved the creative con- 
tinuities which we cannot do with- 
out, wherever we belong, north or 
south, east or west. 


Unless the crumbling of political 
Institutions 1s viewed as the climactic 
crisis of the political, economic and 
social systems which support our 
civilisation, we will not be able to 
organise ourselves ideologically to 
halt the drift to authoritarian 
‘remedies’ and the totalitarian State 
It ıs not necessary to elaborate on 
this. There are too many live scen- 
arios available to us — and against 
the awesome background of arma- 
ment drives which now consume 


about 700 billion dollars a year 
of resources that humanity needs 
for its own survival in dignity. To 
fiddle margmally with reform 
systems alone 1s to become rrele- 
vant. This realisation 1s now very 
much a part of the thinking ap- 
paratus of those concerned with the 
future in Asia 


In this connection, it 1s signifi- 
cant that wherever the new con- 
sciousness expresses itself, it cuts 
across rigid ideologies, opposing 
party lines and competitive institu- 
tions. The Keynesian, the Marxist- 
Leninist, the Trotskyite, the Anar- 
chist and the Nihilist all appear 
incapable of coping with the 
enormity of the challenge. Hence, 
the sad search for miracle-men, 
Messiahs What 1s, in fact, the 
imperative need of the hour 1s to 
humanise humanity's efforts and 
the systems designed to support 
these efforts It 1s here that the 
failure is stark in all societies, 
whatever their pretensions And it 
is here that we have to strike 


Padi the effort must begin 
to evolve a leadership, essentially 
collective, which will have the 
courage to experiment with new 
democratic forms May be, the 
new systems wil be tried out in 
areas where there are no inhibitions 
about the trying out of experimental 
ideas Indeed, those who continue 
to parrot their support to the old 
structures of leadership are becom- 
ing the caretakers, if not the under- 
takers, of an unsatisfactory, non 
working status quo. If we are to 
move in the direction of this coord- 
inated, collective leadership, com- 
posed of persons who have graduat- 
ed from sustained work among the 
people, we will have to carry out 
extensive structural changes in our 
political systems Variations in 
solution finding will be necessary 
and healthy Let us not seek the 
single perfect model 


The crumbling of political mstitu- 
tions can be halted 1f we seek qualit- 
ative changes Anything less is 
tantamount to betraying the people 
and handing them over to the 
insecurities and uncertainties of 
charismatic operations which are 
the opposite of political institutions. 


» 


CONVERSION ofa concept into a 
symbol 1s not always or necessarily 
a welcome development True, sym- 
bols enthuse and inspire and have 
an emotive appeal and content. But 
they also bar discussion and hinder 
dispassionate and cool analysis. 
Life, however, needs rationality and 
emotion in equal measure and some- 
times 1t becomes necessary to sub- 
ject even the most moving symbol to 
rational scrutiny. 


University autonomy or academic 
freedom 18 a case in point An un- 
exceptionable and valuable concept, 
it has undergone an unbelievable 
metamorphosis in India Yet, those 
who ought to have known better 
remained so preoccupied with its 
symbolic aspect or incarnation that 
they took no notice. Though we 
academicians have by and large 
managed to hoodwink the people, it 
is undeniable that university auto- 
nomy does not connote today what 
it did some decades ago. It 1s no 
longer a device to safeguard higher 
academic values. 


Most Indian academicians today 
are, perhaps, not even aware of such 
values, much less do they believe in 
them Autonomy is being used 
purely as a kind of paper curtain to 
hide what is going on 1n the colleges 
and universities, thereby escaping 
social accountability Appeal to 
autonomy in most cases 18 just 
another way of telling society that 
though you foot the bill, you have 
no right to ask what we do with 
your money. Universities have, or 
are trying to, become Lanka like 
citadels. One cannot speak out the 
truth without first opting for the 
role of Vibhishana! However, since 
much more than the self-interest of 
a highly vocal and active group 1s 
at stake, one should not mind being 
branded a modern-day Vibhishana. 


Academicians and credibility 


PRATAP CHANDRA 


The barren and sterile exercise of 
prescribing cures without bothering 
about the real roots of the malady 
has gone on for a little too long. It 
is time that the gravity of the illness 
be realised and something done 
before 1t becomes too late Cancer 
cells in an organism can do no good 
to it, no matter whether there 1s 
awareness of their presence or not. 
Our wilful refusal to face the facts 
or a pathological inability to see 
through the game of certain vested 
interests 1s not likely to forestall or 
wish away the very real danger 
threatening the country’s future 


There 1s no need to expend too 
many words to establish that higher 
education in our country is in the 
throes of a crisis of epic propor: 
tions The vehicle 1s rolling down a 
sharp incline and one does not know 
how, when and where the journey 
will end. Though honourable excep- 
tions will always be there, the fact 
remains that there 1s an all rcund 
decline not only 1n the quality and 
standard of every activity which can 
be called academic but also 1n the 
character and mettle of both stu- 
dents and academicians. 


Education — meaning somehow 
completing the class-room atten- 
dance, appearing at examination 
and securing a degree — has become 
a kind of war with no holds barred 
Stress 1s not on acquisition of know- 
ledge or skills but on success in 
examinations Using unfair and 
undesirable means 1s not bad, only 
getting caught 1s! Punishment meted 
out to the few unlucky delinquents, 
who are really not even a fraction 
of the total, does not seem to deter 
any one. There is in fact a collapse 
of both authority and values. 


Worst of all, the entire system has 
lost its ciedibility in the eyes of a 
very large section of the student 
community Ifone could elicit frank 
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ánd honest responses, one would be 
astonished to see how few students 
really believe that higher. education 
is anything but a cruel joke and a 
game of make believe. Not many 
students feel any pride in. belonging 
to their alma mater. Their aliena- 
tion from the system 1s near-com- 
plete It 1s bad enough that the job 
requirements and also, perhaps, 
social norms require them to waste 
so much time in the precincts of 
their institutions. Must they also 
rejoice in this silly bondage? 


| | hat has brought about this 
horrendous situation? Is it. political 
interference or the bleak future job- 
prospects? Is the burgeoning amora 
lity responsible for it or the sudden 
induction of capitalistic values? 
Given the will and the current mood 
of the academicians and educational 
administrators, one could merrily 
go on looking for as well as finding 
such facile and readymade 'explana- 
tions’. One could evens aver that 
such crises are 1nevitable whenever 
a tradition-bound society moderni- 
ses and that instead of feeling sorry 
for ıt we should rejoice at this sure 
evidence of a movement in the right 
direction. All one needs to take 
recourse to 1n such clever theorising 
is an utter freedom from a sense of 
responsibility and, perhaps, an 
equally astounding inability to read 
the writing on the wall. 


The answer to the question, what 
really ails our higher education? is 
not at all difficult provided one 1s 
not allergic to facts The root of 
the malady is, and has been for 
sometime now, a decline in, some 
would say a total eclipse of, the 
moral authority of the academicians. 
Holding politico-bureaucratic inter- 
ference or spreading amorality alone 
responsible for this situation. would 
be to adopt a wholly non-dialectical 
approach. Its true that politicians 
and bureaucrats have time and 
again come to the rescue of rowdy 
elements or have indulged in ap- 
peasement where the cause of educa- 
tion demanded relentlessness But it 
is the teachers who did their bid- 
ding, co-operated with them and 
often even exceeded their brief to 
please them. 

Academicians are no less respon- 
sible for the lamentable state that 


higher education ıs in. If anything, ' 


they are more to blame. Much has 
been written and spoken about on 
the share of non-academicians in 
the decline of education. I wish 
to confine myself to what- we 
academicians have been contribut- 
ing to the general lowering of the 
quality of academic life We have 
succeeded in befooling all people 
for some time and perhaps will be 
able to befool some people for all 
the time. But don't let us beguile 
ourselves into hoping that we will 
be able to befool everyone for all 
time. We have been able to hide 
behind the not so-thick paper cur- 
tain of university autonomy so long 
not because the Indian people have 
been tolerant or forgiving but only 
because they have been apathetic 
But the realisation. of what our 
doings imply for the future of the 
country 1s slowly but surely dawn- 
ing The day is not far off when we 
will be exposed to the glare of very 
adverse publicity. Would it not be 
better 1f we took rectification mea- 
sures before this happened and acted 
as genuine academicians and intel- 
lectuals ought to? 


I wish to concern myself with 
only two questions How has the 
academic community helped in the 
creation of this unhealthy situation, 
and what can be done at this late 
stage to stem the rot or at least to 
prevent its spread at a faster pace. 


I 


RB. as a concept and as -a 
symbol, university autonomy 1s a 
last century import from the West, 
part of the package called ‘modern 
higher education’ Ancient and even 
medieval India knew neither of a 
degree-oriented educational system 
nor of intellectual straitjackets, 
(witness the vast multitude of 
schools of thought and religions) 
The concept of university autonomy 
had definite historical origins in the 
West which are well-known and 
need not detain us. The first batch 
of senior academicians and educa- 
tional administrators came from 
England and were naturally brought 
up 1n an atmosphere which set great 
store by this autonomy. Thanks to 
them, it soon became axiomatic in 
India also that academicians weie 
entitled to a kind of freedom and 
autonomy not allowed to any other 
section of society, The situation has 


not changed in the intervening 
years. 


A den freedom is undoubtedly 
a pre-requisite for the healthy 
growth of genuine academic life. - 
Those working under State control 
cannot help feeling regimented. 
They will have no option but to 
kowtow to the powers that be, to 
say what the rulers want to hear 
and generally to subserve their 
interest, Their allegiance will be to 
the mundane and not to truth and 
objectivity. However, the granting 
of such a special status cannot, and 
indeed should not, be without a 
certain quid pro quo A particular 
type of mentality and set of values 
are expected in those considered 
rightful claimants to this special 
status. Society frees them from 
accountability only because ıt 
believes that their lives will always 
remain irreproachable. As a matter 
of fact, it reposes its trust in its 
academics and experts that a healthy 
disregard for worldly success and 
creature comforts, a disinclination 
to compromise on principles and an 
ability to speak out the truth how- 
ever bitter, will always characterise 
their behaviour 


Those who laid the foundations 
of our academic world might have 
fulfilled all these conditions There 
is no way of finding out for sure 
But one could say with full respon- 
sibility that with the proliferation 
of universities and colleges, espe- 
cially since Independence, a new 
breed of academicians has taken 
birth and, most regrettably, a dis- 
concertingly large number of our 
present-day academicians belong to 
it. This breed teaches and performs 
other academic functions, not be- 
cause ıt is its vocation but because 
it failed to get any other equally 
remunerative job One should not 
feel surprised that these academi 
clans are not cast in the mould of 
those for whom academic freedom 
was originally intended, though this 
does not deter them from demand- 
ing and also receiving the same 
kind of public esteem Any curtail- 
ing of university autonomy  con- 
tinues to cause concern to the intel- 
ligentsia 1n general 

We come now to the crux of the 
matter What is being done with 
the special status that society has 


bestowed upon its academicians? 
Are they engaged in bold adven- 
tures of ideas, making new discover- 
es, widening the frontiers of know- 
ledge? Not by a long shot. The 
bulk of our academicians are too 
busy feathering their own nests to 
pay attention to these and simular 
tasks They worry far more about 
securing their positions, about mak- 
ing money somehow or the other 
and about promotions than about 
any academic matter. A substantial 
number of university and college 
teachers are basically amoral, 
worldly-success-oriented and a great 
many are also unconcerned with the 
consequences of their actions. It is 
none of their business what hap- 
pens to an entire generation Since 
they believe they are in a position 
to make or mar careers, they think 
it is their right to demand obeisance 
from all the seekers of their 
‘favours’. Nepotism, favouritism 
and double standards are rules 
rather than exceptions these days. 


I. can be, and has often been, 
said that academicians cannot out- 
. grow the milieu that produced them 
If the whole of society 1s amoral 
and worldly-success-oriented, how 
can the teachers be otherwise? The 
hollowness of this argument will 
become plain the moment one 
realises that every forward-looking 
Society has been  worldly-success- 
oriented, including those which gave 
birth to the concept of academic 
freedom and spawned communities 
of genuine academicians. Academi- 
clans are the conscience-keepers of 
society, the guardians of its norms 
and all that entitles 1t to be called 
civilised They simply cannot be 
allowed to think and act like other 
sections of the society if that society 
has not already written itself off 


Contrariwise, 1f they do honestly 
believe that they have a right to the 
same kind of acquisitive mentality 
which characterises other indivi- 
duals, then they should stop making 
claims to a special status At the 
moment, they-are trying, not without 
considerable success, to have the 
best of both worlds Can even the 
cleverest sophist find high-sounding 
justifications for this? This new 
breed of academicians appears to 
be having a field day in three areas 
of academic activity and playing 


havoc with each one of them as 
well as higher education ın general. 
These are teaching and examina- 
tions, research and appointments 
and promotions 


Right from the selection of text 
books and distribution of teaching 
assignments, one can observe certain 
special tactics at work These go on 
to appointment of examiners, mode- 
rators, other experts and even to 
the actual conduct of examinations 
In a fairly large number of cases, 
favourite writers (mostly compilers, 
really), publishers and teachers in 
other institutions appear to be pre- 
selected. They are obliged year after 
year 1n all possible ways, the quality 
of their work or product being of 
no consequence. 


This would have been bad enough. 
The real pollution of academic life 
begins when even students are simi- 
Jarly pre-selected on extra-academic 
grounds Relationship with the aca- 
demic bosses seems to count for 
much more than 1s realised outside 
the charmed circle Add to this the 
open secret that very few senior 
teachers in residential universities 
are chary of maintaining their per- 
sonal ‘storm-troopers’ — gangs of 
less than desirable boys to be used 
1n times of need. Now you have a 
rough idea of the proportion of the 
specially favoured ones among the 
total number of students These 
chosen few are helped in every way 
Not only special tuition and other 
facilities are provided, ın some cases 
papers are leaked out, examiners are 
influenced, special leniency 1s shown 
during invigilation and all other 
measures are taken to ensure that 
they land up with a high percentage, 
whatever their abilities or inclina- 
tions. 


A, of this goes on while the rest 
of the students look on Yet, it 1s 
expected that this ‘disprivileged’ 
group, numerically much larger than 
the other, would go on respecting 
the teachers who indulge in such 
practices and believing that the exa- 
minations are a fair indicator of 
one’s true abilities. As a matter of 
fact, 1f somehow this favouritism in 
teaching and examinations could be 
done away with, credibility would 
return to the system to a substantial 
extent. Examination malpractices 


indulged in by both the groups, the 
favoured and the others, would also 
end 


Today this 1s just not possible, 
whatever measures the admunistra- 
tors may take. Use of force can 
never make up for the loss of moral 
authority and credibility So long as 
some favoured students are allowed 
to take recouise to unhealthy prac- 
tices, others can never be expected 
to tread the narrow and straight 
path. 


s 


A he quality of research in the 
universities has been steadily dete- 
riorating over the last few decades. 
The requirement of a doctorate for 
teaching jobs has given 1t a further 
downward push In the first place, 
not all those who join research are 
really academically-oriented, a fair 
proportion being those who secure 
a high percentage at the master's 
level through favours The number 
of scholarships and fellowships being 
offered today lure many to research 
who would not have otherwise opted 
for 1t. 


Favouritism 1s equally rampant at 
the research level One scarcely 
hears of a thesis being rejected for 
its poor quality these days In fact, 
it 15 not the candidate but his or her 
research guide who 1s judged by his 
friends and comperes Research in 
all disciplines 1s largely repetitive 
and often one gets away without 
even looking up the primary sour- 
ces All this has been made possible 
only with the active connivance of 
senor and middle-level academi- 
cians They care more for their 
extra-academic objectives than for 
the academic ones 


When the newspapers published 
some time ago that the ‘experts’ 
chose the least qualified candidate 
for a particular job at Bhopal, many 
people thought that it was some- 
thing out of the ordinary. The Chan- 
cellor ordered a review and probab- 
ly something may come out of it. 
Yet, those who know will testify 
that this was far from being an 
isolated case More often than not, 
wholly extraneous considerations 
guide the choice of candidates, Very 
few senior academics, who serve as 
experts, feel any compunction in 
compromising in the matter of 
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quality. The same favoured boys 
and girls who start with an initial 
advantage go on to produce re- 
search works and eventually become 
claimants for academic positions. 
The same academicians who indulg- 
ed in favouritism at one stage go on 
repeating ıt at every stage A whole 
new generation of academically poor 
and irresponsible teachers is gra- 
dually taking over most of the north 
Indian universities 


This 1s not all Every discipline 
has its own establishment Only 
those belonging to it can look for- 
ward to a bright future One needs 
godfathers in the teaching profes- 
sion more than in several others 
Committees and panels of the UGC 
and the councils are also manned by 
people belonging to the same esta- 
blishment, with predictable results. 


There has been no dearth of com- 
mittees and commissions to enquire 
into the decline of the country’s 
academic life How many of them, if 
any, ever bothered themselves with 
this burgeoning crisis of credibility? 
How many of them ever even re- 
motely suggested that the academic 
community, particularly its senior 
members, may be responsible for 
pullng down higher education to 
where ıt ıs today? But, then, how 
could one expect them to do so when 
the same senior academicians served 
on those committees and commis- 
sions! The scenario is gloomy. The 
self-perpetuating system of spoils 
wil go on. Feeble voices like the 
present one will continue to be 
ignored. Some day the masses will 
wake up and perhaps only then will 
there be any change 


II 


A. the outset, one may quietly 
agree that prescribing remedies for 
‘a malady of these proportions will 
not be easy, if at all possible 
Appeals to the inner voice, the con- 
science, are not likely to bear any 
fruit since the inner voice has 
been smothered by most of us. We 
think, talk and act, 1n most cases, 
making a clear distinction between 
‘we’ and ‘they’ Double standards 
are part of our second nature. What 
we condemn in strong terms when 
it relates to others we treat as the 
most natural and correct thing to 
do in our own cases, There is really 


no need to prolong this tale of woe. 
Most of us are well aware of what 
is going on, though all of us may 
not like to play Vibhishana 


Could these malpractices prolife- 
rate 1n the glare of broad daylight? 
Should one not start seriously re 
thinking on adapting university 
autonomy to the peculiarly Indian 
conditions? The Indian psyche, for 
reasons into which we cannot go 
here, has all along fostered a kind of 
split personality It has never been 
necessary to profess and act in the 
same way. The number of ancient 
Indian sages and intellectuals whose 
personal life could not stand any 
scrutiny is legion Perhaps we are 
carrying on the same tradition while 
history has 1mposed on us a concept 
and a symbol which made sense in 
a wholly alien culture 


O.. could suggest a small begin- 
ning towards rectification here. Tam 
convinced that even the most auda- 
cious of our academic godfathers 
would think twice before practising 
his dubious aitif he knew that he 
was being watched, not only by his 
comperes but by people in general, 
by -the news-gathering community 
and others. Ways should be found 
to open up the entire system, to 
subject 1t to public scrutiny conti- 
nuously This in no way curtails or 
affects autonomy The courses of 
study would be formulated by aca- 
demicians, who would also choose 
the texts, appoint the examuners, 
evaluate the answer-books, conduct 
viva-voce tests and carry on all 
other functions The only difference 
would be this Proceedings of all 
the academic bodies would be made 
available to whosoever wanted to 
go into them so that one could fix 
individual responsibility if there 
were any doubt about the sound- 
ness of any particular decision No 
one should be allowed to hide be- 
hind the anonymity of a committee- 
decision. 


Secondly, all the answer-books 
would be returned to the candidates 
or, better still, placed in the hbrary, 
so that everyone might know what 
kind of answer ma particular case 
fetched what percentage of marks. 
This would help in two ways. The 
academicians who manage to ‘value’ 
thousands of answer-books every 


year and make a pile will be deter- 
red, since no one can do justice to 
every answer-book in this kind of 
situation Those who award marks 
to their favourites or under influence 
or under-value those they do not 
like will also have to be wary 1f the 
valued answer-books become public 
property 


Taa, all the viva-voce tests 
would be conducted in public, be- 
for everyone It is difficult to believe 
that anyone except a genuine re- 
searcher would be able to defend 
a thesis ın these conditions Show- 
ing favours would also become diffi- 
cult to a candidate who performs 
miserably in this kind of a viva. 


Lastly, all the proceedings ofa 
selection committee too would be 
made public Bio-data of all the 
candidates who apply could be 
mimeographed and supplied to who- 
soever wanted to go through them 
In case the selection committee and 
the expert chose to ignore better 
qualified candidates in favour of one 
not so well-qualified, they would be 
obliged to put down their justifi- 
cation 1n writing. 


If there were nothing underhand 
in what they did and they were 
wholly above-board, the members 
of selection committee would have 
no objection to this. After all, one 
should not forget for a moment 
that the teacher to be selected would 
be paid out of public funds, as so 
the committee: members The public 
has a moral right to know what 1s 
being done with the funds provided 
by it. We academics havé already 
completely forfeited our claims to 
be treated as the holiest of the 
holies It is time that, in the larger 
interests of the nation and society, 
we stop posing as such and allow 
academic life to limp back to nor- 
malcy 


I have no doubt at all that my 
suggestions would raise a storm if 
pursued seriously by someone who 
mattered. Too many well-entrench- 
ed vested interests are likely to be 
hurt, and a hue and cry from them 
will be both understandable and 
even justifiable However, public 
apathy 1n this vital sphere of nation- 
building activity should be deplored 
and the process of re-awakening be 
hastened, 


Asia’s demographic profile = 


RAMLAL PARIKH 


THE unfolding of the ultimate 
demographic profile of the stabilisa- 
tion of world population in 2110 
provides an unquestionable evidence 
on areas of the world which will 
determine the future of mankind. 
The UNFPA (United Nations 
Family Planning Association) pro- 
jection of a world of 10 5 billion in 
2110 has brought out an unequivo- 
cal revelation that if the world’s 
wealth remains the same as today, 
then the developing world will 
eventually have 9077 of the world's 
people and 20% of the world’s 
wealth (The state of world popu- 
lation, 1981) 


The population of ‘developed 
nations’ (hardly 22 nations) will 
decline from 24% in 1980 to just 
13% of the global population at the 
point of the projected global stabilt- 
sation in 2110 or even earlier, while 
Asia’s population will still constitute 
nearly 60% of the global popula- 
tion. 


The focus of the new world there- 
fore has to centre in Asia which will 
have the size of the current global 
population by the end ofthe next 
century As of today, Asia consti- 
tutes nearly 58% of the current 
world population (37% in India and 
China) One must therefore clearly 
recognise that the quality of life of 


* Paper presented at the First Asian 
Conference of Parliamentarians on Popu- 
lation and Development at Beijing, 
October 1981 


mankind would largely depend on 
how and at what pace the basic 
human needs of families are fulfilled 
(at least food, health, education, em- 
ployment, housing). 


Rarely does a fund disbursing 
body assume such great dimensions 
as UNFPA has acquired by its dis- 
tinct and unique role in removing 
the isolation of programmes of 
population control from the deve- 
lopment process and preventing it 
from becoming a mere bio-medical 
programme or just a demographic 
movement As stated in the Tokyo 
Declaration of March 1978, the 
interest of peace and humanity 
requires urgent improvement in the 
quality of life for families in the 
developing countries, giving due 
attention both to rural areas and to 
the urban disadvantaged poor 
Failure to meet these basic human 
needs would plunge the world into 
economic, political and social chaos. 


Following the Tokyo Declaration 
which recognises the integral rela- 
tionship of population with peace as 
well as development, the first ever 
world conference of parliamenta- 
rians at Colombo (Sri Lanka) in 
August 1979 elaborated this inherent 
relationship between both compo- 
nents of manageable size — popula- 
tion and basic human needs The 
conference ‘reaffirmed that the prin- 
cipal aim of social, economic and 
cultural development of which popu- 
lation goals and policies are integral 
parts, 1s to improve levels of living 
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and enrich the quality of life of the 
people.’ 


The Colombo Declaration did not 
stop at this generalisation but con- 
cretely specified the implications of 
a population explosion in the con- 
text of developing countries, in terms 
of (1) finding 800 million additional 
jobs between now and the end ofthe 
century, (11) social unrest caused by 
the accumulation of human fear and 
hopelessness, (1u) human needs out- 
stripping the productive capacity, 
(iv) a delay of just one generation 
in bringing the world population to 
a stable level resulting in the addı- 
tion of approximately 3000 million 
persons. 


It further emphasized (1) develop- 
ment directed to social justice, (11) 
discouraging migration. from rural 
to urban areas, (iu) emphasis on 
individual self-reliance, social aware- 
ness and political consciousness, (1v) 
promotion of status of women, (v) 
choice of technology that suits local 
needs, (vi) "public education as a 
principal instrument of development 
and feed-back, (vu) reduction in 
child mortality, (vii) easy access to 
family planning services to meet 
diverse social, cultural and economic 
settings (sequence very impo1tant), 
(ix) training of adequate paramedi- 
cal field staff, (x) higher age of 
marriage, (x1) greater participation 
of youth and voluntary agencies, 
36% (or 1500 million persons of 
world population) are estimated to 
be under 15 years of age (Approxi- 
mately 42% 1n Asia, despite 116 per 
thousand live birth rate against a 
global average of 103 per thousand 
This 1s only 22 per thousand in 
western Europe and only 16 per 
thousand in North America) 


I, ig again a singular contribution 
of UNFPA 1n fostering the role of 
political functionaries in. the. twin 
problems of population and deve- 
lopment with particular reference to 
elected legislators — Members of 
Parliament, State legislatures, local 
government, village councils (pan- 
chayat) etc. This is an unqualified 
recognition of the proven experience 
of three decades of the development 
process in developing countries. It 
is now widely accepted that the 


political will of the governments re- 
quires the instrumentality of people’s 
representatives to express ıt rather 
than the bureaucratic administra- 
tive mechanism which so far, in all 
democtatic societies, dominates and 
controls the implementation of 
development programmes 


hile there are some very 
enlightened persons in. the bureau- 
cracy as well, the system of bureau- 
cracy as such does not seem to be 
conducive to the rapid development 
of basic human needs Political 
functionaries can be transformed 
into a mode of effective communica- 
tion with people at the grass roots 
level and provide the real feed-back 
that is glaringly lacking with. the 
development administrators This 1s 
a new and most significant venture 
in the history of development pro- 
grammes It hardly needs to be 
established that for making popula- 
tion growth commensurate to a life 
of human dignity ıt must be con- 
sidered a developmental programme 
of more enduring nature The real 
linkage will be possible through this 
massive agency of political function- 
aries of all shades and opinions 


À people's movement of restrain- 
ing population cannot be fostered 
by a government administration. It 
should be initiated. and forged by 
the political functionaries as repre- 
sentatives and leaders of people at 
the bottom of the political systems 
Mahatma Gandhi never agreed with 
a mere parliamentary role or a mere 
partisan role for politicians He 
wanted every politician to be re- 
quired to do some constructive work 
outside the government mechanism 
or outside legislative institutions 
A developmental programme of 
such great magnitude and urgency 
cannot succeed unless representa- 
tives of the people at every level 
integrate such work of social recon- 


struction and social change with, 


their parliamentary or legislative 
life Population and development 
will be integrated easily 1f legislators 
integrate the programme of long- 
term and massive public education 
with their legislative duties. 


Most of the Astan countries have 
a composite society, full with socio- 
religious as well as economic-politic- 


al diversities. This is true of develop- 
ing countries of other continents and 
even developed countries This situa- 
tion obliges us to transform all our 
political functionaries into construc- 
tive agents in the process of volun- 
tary social reconstruction and social 
change Family planning in this 
context should not be treated as an 
economic component only but as a 
social process without which econo- 
mic development will not sustain 


Family planning 1s therefore at 
best a socio-economic movement 
based on social and cultural and, 
according to Mahatma Gandhi, 
even spiritual foundations Popula- 
tion programmes cannot be separat- 
ed from the ‘development process’ 
and the development process cannot 
be further separated from a process 
of societal transformation and social 
reconstruction The entire develop- 
mental process will have to be made 
to move upwards from micro level 
to macro level in order to facilitate 
the inescapable role of political func- 
tionaries 1n this vital programme 


Mo: Gandhi did express re- 
servations and reluctance to artificial 
birth control But this should not be 
deduced to mean that he favoured 
unchecked population growth If his 
writings on this subject are read in 
totality, it would be clear that he 
favoured a smaller family norm. In 
the circumstances of the thirties and 
forties he felt that 1t was possible to 
contain the population growth with- 
out resorting to artificial means 
which he apprehended might pro- 
mote a permissive society, leading to 
moral degradation and weakening 
of the age old social fabric, partı- 
cularly in developing countries like 
India 


According to him, it was the 
moral and spiritual foundations of 
oriental culture that sustained these 
nations under all vicissitudes and 
gave continuity and inherent 
strength to their culture and cıvıl- 
sation Since he was a practical 
Idealist he vehemently pleaded dur- 
ing the freedom movement that the 
people of India had no right to add 
to the population of India until 
India was free, as this would amount 
to ‘multiplying slaves and weak- 
lings.” While he preached the highest 


ideal of birth control through self- 
restraints his practical idealism 
also led him to recognise human 
infirmities and he suggested practi- 
cal methods of restraining new 
births. 


As far back as 1936, Mrs 
Margaret Sanger, the famous leader 
of the birth control movement 
interviewed Mahatma Gandhi to 
seek his support for birth control 
through artificial methods He 
recommended the method of avor 
dance of sexual union during the 
unsafe period, confining it to the 
‘safe’ period of about 10 days dur- 
ing the month. That had at least 
an element of self-control which 
could be exercised during the un- 
safe period. He also advised one of 
his ashram inmates in 1946 not to 
indulge 1n sexual intercourse against 
the wish of his wife who did not 
want more children He went to the 
extent of suggesting to him that 
those who could not control 
themselves should use modern 
methods but not add to unnecessary 
births He was thus clearly concer- 
ned about unwanted population 
growth. 


Some of the methods suggested 
by him were the following. 


1. Abolition of early marriages 
and raising of the minimum age 
at which boys and girls could 
marry. 


2. Giving children simple food 
and clothing 1n order that in early 
adolescence the stimulation of pas- 
sions be avoided. 


3. Leading an ideal hfe of non- 
indulgence by the parents so that 
the children could follow their 
example. 


4. Practice of self-discipline and 
abstinence by married couples. 


dos are 1deals as well as practi- 
cable methods. Gandhii dedicated 
his life to social service and wanted 
to serve God through service to 
humanity. That is why he took a 
vow of celibacy as he thought that 
further piocreation. would be an 
hindrance in rendering social ser- 
vice. Though he did this in the later 


period of his life, he propagated 
birth-control through self-control. 


Acharya Vinoba Bhave pleaded 
for the ideal of Rama and Sita who 
had only two children. A couple 
must keep that ideal before them 
and should think that if they have 
the right to leave their heirs to 
society, they have their duty also not 
to unduly increase the burden on 
society by increasing the popula- 
tion This 1s bound to appeal more 
to millions of illiterate persons but 
possessed of sound common sense 
in highly populous countries like 
India where 80% of the population 
lives in rural areas and on rural 
vocations like agriculture and anı- 
mal husbandry. 


Because Mahatma Gandhi plea- 
ded for a life of restraint m every 
sphere of life, he thought this could 
extend to family planning as well. 
But it would not be correct to 
interpret that he would encourage 
the unabated growth of population 
He vehemently opposed new births 
during the Indian struggle against 
imperialism and even on attainment 
of independence categorically stated 
that mere national independence 
was not adequate for liberating the 
last man from hunger and poverty 
He would therefore have been the 
last man to justify population 
growth where millions of children 
would have no opportunity to live 
a life of human dignity. 


Maat: Gandhi viewed the 
problem not from demographic and 
economic aspects alone but more 
from social and moral aspects 
which even the so-called modern 
society of the West 1s recognising 
Several Gandhians therefore veered 
round to the view thatin terms of 
population goals, there were several 
common factors to justify the co- 
Operation of Gandhians and 
Sarvodaya leaders with the family 
planning movement in developing 
countries In the context of the 
larger goals, the family planning 
movement could consider Gandhian 
ideas of self-restramt as conducive 
to the creation of a proper environ- 
ment for restraining population 
growth and for cautioning people 
to be conscious of preventing possi- 
ble moral degradation of the social 
fabric while using artificial means, 


It 1s clear that Mahatma Gandhi 
left to himself would not like arti- 
ficial means and would advocate- 
married brahmcharya (abstinence) 
But he would not also approve of 
increasing the social burden by un- 
planned births It should also be 
remembered that he always stood 
for the woman’s right to determine 
the number of children she should 
have and always opposed the hus- 
bands subjecting their wives to 
child-bearing against their will. 


T. Gandhian profile of develop- 
ment would provide a strategy 
which would concentrate on ful- 
filling basic human needs He could 
force, ın 1909, constraints on natural 
and physical resources of the world 
and was very much concerned about 
the inequitable distribution of global 
resources in an extremely limited 
number of so-called advanced coun- 
tries and the exploitation of the 
poor by the wealthy, of villages by 
cities. There was perhaps not 
enough data to prove this in 1909 
but now there 1s abundant data to 
prove the depletion of natural res- 
ources and the dangers of environ- 
mental pollution as well as ecolo- 
gical imbalances due to careless 
industrialisation, ” making man a 
slave rather than master of the 
machine, 


The important components of the 
Gandhian profile of development 
are as follows Taking mto account 
the very large size of population of 
over 4000 millions in Asia at the 
end of the century, which will have 
to be looked after, despite a strong 
family planning movement, the 
population restraint movement will 
have to be kept alive to ensure that 
it does not over-shoot the projection 
of UNFPA for 2000 AD. 


(1) The foremost component will 
be to recognise the principle of pro- 
viding for basic needs instead of 
greed. Rapidly depleting global 
resources and the urgent need for 
their equitable distribution leave 
us with no alternative but to work 
a priori for the fulfilment of basic 
human needs. Five-year plans in 
India describe this as the Minimum 
Needs Programme (MNP) Instead 
of an acquisitive and greedy 
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society for the few, we must strive 
for a non-acquisitive socialised 
human order where at least every- 
one has equal opportunity for satis- 
fying one’s minimum needs 


(11) Economic development should 
centre around ‘man’ rather than 
‘goods’. The development process 
almost in all countries 1s centred 
around goods without taking ade- 
quate care about its simultaneous 
and equitable distribution We must 
work for ‘economics of man’, for 
developing human resources and 
human capacity to develop oneself. 


(11) Exploitation of any kind will 
be treated as violence. We should 
work for a non-violent society in the 
sense of a non exploitative society 
Exploitation in any form of the 
poor by the rich, of developing 
nations by developed nations 
through multinational companies, 
women by men, etc., will have no 
place ina society which wants to 
ensure social justice to 1ts popula- 
tion. 


(iv) Conservation of resources and 
its spend-thrift use instead of eco- 
nomy based on ‘waste’. The ecolo- 
gical balance of the world cannot 
be restored without world-wide 
acceptance of this principle. 


(v) Self-reliance 
liberty and social obligations not 
only for the nation but for the indi- 
vidual as well. Every family will 
generate 1ts own natural resources 
on the principle of ‘bread-labour’ 
without depending on government 
so far as the basic. requirements of 
food, clothing and energy are con- 
cerned. Agriculture including anima] 
husbandry, gamful work at the 
door-step and equal access to funda- 
mental and basic education are 
some of the areas 1n which the self- 
reliance of each family or group of 
families should be ensured. In spite 
of a declining area of arable land, 
agriculture in the form of agro- 
industrial activity will have to 
receive top priority to achieve self- 
reliance and feed such large num- 
bers of people even at the point of 
stabilisation. 


According to N.E. Barlaug “There 
were only about 15 million people 
in the world when agriculture was 


coupled with l 


dıscovered in 8000 B.C. It then 
took 10,000 years to the year 1975 
for world population to reach 4 
billion — 256 fold increase, or 8 
doublings — since the dawn of 
agriculture. 


“But, in only the next 40 years, 
another 4 billion people will swell 
the world population at the current 
growth rate 


‘To feed these extra 4 billion 
people, world food production must 
be increased 1n the next 40 years by 
as much as it increased ın the long 
10,000 years span since the birth of 
agriculture 


“This 1s a tremendous and critical 
contract Its success 1s essential and 
vital to safeguard the future of 
world civilisation. Failure to achieve 
this goal will plunge the world into 
economic, social and political 
chaos 


*Can the goal of doubling food 
production in the next 40 years be 
achieved? Yes, but with great diff- 
culty and only 1f world governments 
give top priority and continuing 
support to agriculture. It cannot be 
achieved with the miserly and dis- 
continuous support invested in 
world agriculture ın the last 50 
years.” 


(vi) Population restraint 1s now 
imperative for the peace and tran- 
quility of the world The wasteful 
and dreadful arms race and atomic - 
and nuetron weapons have no place 
if peace 1s to be maintained. 


In this type of Gandhian develop- 
ment profile, population restraint 
programmes are not relief measures 
but are programmes of societal re- 
construction to achieve a just and 
equitable socio-economic order not 
only in each country but in the 
world as a whole. 


Gandhian experience of micro- 
level working for village-self-rule 
(gram swaraj) provides enough evi- 
dence of how population growth 
can be checked and people success- 
fully led to self-determining self- 
reliance without individual freedom 
and social obligation being sacri- 
ficed in any manner, 


ARE the non-European national 
cultures ‘a colossus on feet of 
clay’,1e., without massive founda- 
tions in the national economy and 
state? Are the extremities of non- 
European cultures to be ridiculed or 
the traditional attitudes and values 
to be blamed for the underdevelop- 
ment of Third World countries? 


These questions have to be raised 
since in. modernization theories as 
well as ın European public opinion 
traditionality appears as the main 
obstacle to development in non- 
European nations There 1s a 
strong European bias against tradi- 
tionality the traditional cultures 
have to be destroyed in order to 
reach modernity, that ts traditiona- 
lity and modernity are arch-enemies 
We think this 1s a pseudo-contradic- 
tion but we do not dwell on the fact 
that the representatives of European 
cultures — namely those of western 
Europe and the United States — for- 


Traditionizing modernity 


ATTILA AGH 


get about their own historical past 
in which traditionality played a very 
important and stimulating role in 
modernization. Based on the East 
European experience, we try to 
undermine the ‘European paradigm’ 
about traditional culture as the main 
obstacle to development and/or 
modernization by showing its stimul- 
ating role in East European 'delay- 
ed’ modernization This 1s why we 
concentrate on the relation of tradi- 
tionality and modernity in a parti- 
cular world historical context and 
1n order to characterize this impor- 
tant but contradictory role of tradi- 
tionality stimulating. modernity, we 
introduce the term and the concept 
of ‘traditionizing modernity’ With 
the description of the development 
of East European cultures as the 
key for understanding the develop- 


*Reprinted from 'International Founda- 
tion for Development Alternatives’ Dossier 
28 (March-April 1982) 
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ineht of non-European ones we offer 
a ‘European contribution’? to the 
concept of development 


T, start with, not only is the thesis 
about the blocking effect of tradi- 
tional cultures central to the modern- 
ization theory but also the intent 1s 
clear enough behind the warnings 
about the danger of the recent 
waves of cultural nationalism in the 
Third World it ıs to suggest that 
nowadays there 1s a change for the 
worse in cultural development in 
comparison with the previous eia of 
rapidly spreading world culture. 
We think, this has been effectively 
the reverse of the truth nowadays 
new, young and vigorous national 
cultures are emerging in the inter- 
national arena to challenge both the 
previous masters’ national cultures 
and Europeanized world cultuie 


In this respect Wallerstein's argu- 
ment on the cultural domination as 
a result of economic and political 
domination deserves to be quoted in 
extenso; 


‘What of the cultural sphere? Was 
there no place for ideas, values, 
Science, art, religion, language, 
passion. and color? Of course, 
there was, for cultures are the 
ways 1n which people clothe their 
politico-economic interests and 
drives 1n order to express them, 
hide them ın space and time, and 
preserve their memory Our cul- 
tures are our lives, our most inner 
selves but also our most outer 
selves, our personal and collective 
individualities. How could there 
not be a cultural expression of 
hegemony? Such expression would 
not be in all cases cultural domi- 
nance Core powers often domi- 
nate peripheral areas, 1mposing a 
sense of inferiority on people re- 
garding their own culture, it 1s, 
however, unlikely that a hegemo- 
nic power would be able to do 
the same with other core powers 
At most, in the latter case, the 
culture of a hegemonic power can 
serve as a model, especially a 
technological model, but cultures 
are precisely arenas where resis- 
tance to hegemony occurs, where 
appeals are made to the historical 
values of established ‘civilisations’ 
against the temporary superiori- 
ties of the market This 1s true 


today and was no less true in the 
seventeenth century ! 


Cultural hegemony and cultural 
dominance are, of course, more im- 
portant and more dangerous pheno- 
mena today than they were in the 
17th century because of the mount- 
ing interdependence of national 
cultures as a result of the massive 
impiovements in communications 
after 1945 On the other hand, ‘cul- 


. tural resistance’ and efforts to for- 


mulate a national identity of their 
own 1s also reinforced by the pres- 
sure of Europeanized world culture 


in the Third World countries This 
eprimary emphasis on cultural 
nationalism in the Third World 


countries can Only be understood 
from the fact that national identity 
is the condition sine qua non of 
national development as such The 
recent development crisis has proved 
the failure of European moderniza- 
tion theories and strategies which 
all shared the thesis that the Euro- 
peanization of culture would pro- 
mote the development of the 
national economy and State by sup- 
pressing the traditional national cul- 
tures, 1€ , by getting rid of the ‘main 
internal obstacle’ to development. 


None the less, there are even now- 
a-days a lot of concepts — some- 
times pretending to be Marxist ones 
— describing the story of coloniza- 
tion as the penetration of modernity 
to the non-European world and its 
victorious march against traditiona- 
hty 

‘The industrialization of the West 
from the late eighteenth century 
onwards tended to initiate and 
then accelerate modern develop- 
ment ın the rest of the world, 
which otherwise would have 
remained comparatively stagnant 
Western economic expansion arou- 
sed the non-western world to a mo- 
dernization process for which its 
own internal development has not 
yet prepared it There were three 
aspects of this impetus destruc- 
tion of pre-modern cultures and 
modes of production, stimulation 
of aspirations new 1n both degree 
and kind, implantation of ele- 





J I Wallerstein, The Modern World 
System II, Mercantilism and the Consolida- 
tion of the European World-Economy, 1600- 
dë (New York Academic Press, 1980), 
p. 65, 


ments of modern civilisation, both 
culturally and economically.” 


The author, Bill Warren, goes on 
to state that the 'cultural transfer' 
served ihe ‘modernizing aims’ of 
colonizers and was disturbed only 
by a ‘nationalist mythology’ of 
colonized peoples He cites WK 
Hancock’s description of Ghana’s 
modernization as a fight for rapid 
economic development against tra- 
ditionality, 16, for the sake but 
against the will of the local popula- 
Don ‘We must remember that the 
opening up of Africa is a very recent 
occurrence, and we must admit that 
the traditional way of life in that 
continent imposes many hindrances 
to rapid economic transformation 
And yet the transformation has in 
some parts been amazingly rapid ’ 


1 

Warren emphasizes repeatedly 
and unequivocally the progressive 
character of western cultural export 
— or even aggression — to the 
Third World and considers cultural 
resistance itself and the ensuing 
modern national cultures a result 
of this cultural modernization ‘The 
association of modern education 
with societies that combined enor- 
mous economic, technological, and 
military power with parliaamentary 
democracy and individual rights re- 
presented a majoi liberating force 
in custom-bound societies and an 
important cultural export, which in 
the end was used against the colonial 
power itself . Imperialism was the 
means through which the .techni- 
ques, culture, and institutions had 
evolved in western Europe over 
several centuries sowed their re- 
volutionary seeds in the rest of the 
world This culture was in many 
respects unique, and contributed 
much of value to humanity we 
must accept the view that the 
epochal imperialist sweep was ind- 
eed a titanic. step towards human 
unity (on the basis of the greatest 
cultural and material achievements 
so far attained by humanity) ' 


Bas is what we call the European 
paradigm of World Culture and 
non-European national cultures 
which in its special form in Warren’s 





2 Bill Warren, Imperialism, Pioneer of 
Capitalism, New Left Review Books, 
Verso Edition, London, 1980, p. 114. 


book claims to be the genuine 
Marxist concept of culture The 
point is whether the peoples most, 
and directly, affected by Europea- 
nized world culture ‘want to hold 
on to a» much as they can of their 
traditional culture'? or, as Warren 
declares, ‘if the rise of modern 
nationalism has shifted attitudes, 
ideologies, and rhetoric in a very 
different direction, 1t has neverthe- 
less failed to alter the fundamental 
effort to assimilate western culture, 
values and technical achievements.’ 


Ass having identified the major 
problems in the current literature 
concerning non-European national 
cultures we try to introduce a 
regional approach in the develop- 
ment of national cultures This 
comparison 1s cleaily the most rele- 
vant for the theory of non-European 
cultures since it demonstrates the 
transition. between the different his- 
torical ways of development instead 
of being confined to the extreme 
contrasts (say, western Europe and 
Black Africa) We suggest that there 
are two models of national develop- 
ment (nation-building), the first is 
the (Western) European one which 15 
organic — the evolution starts with 
the emergence of a national econo- 
my and the further developments of 
a national state and culture are 
based on ıt —, the s-cond 1s the non- 
European one which ts inorganic, 
that is, the evolution usually starts 
with the result of the European 
model, with a — sometimes artifi- 
cially made — national state or with 
a national culture prepared by cul 
tural resistance and :t goes in the 
opposite way, to build up a national 
society and economy ‘from above’ 
and in many cases without success 


It can be seen from these two 
models that the national cultures as 
well as the national state play a 
primary role in the process of Third 
World modernization, a very diffe- 
rent one from its role in western 
Europe World historically this pri- 
mary role was played in eastern 
Europe for the first time — and 
somewhat later in Latin America, 
which underlines the parallel of the 
two regions in this respect — and 


* 


3 R Emerson, From Empire to Nation, 
Cambridge, Mass, 1967, p 14, quoted 
from Warren, Op Cit p 138, 


this is why the East European deve- 
lopment may serve as a bridge bet- 
ween the poles of the centre and 
periphery of world capitalism as key 
to the understanding of non-Euro- 
pean cultures and as a contribution 
to development theories 


II 


I, is well known that eastern 
Europe became a periphery of Euro- 
pean capitalism from the 16th cen- 
tury onwards and responded to the 
demand of western Europe for pri- 
mary products This led not only to 
a trade dependency on the economi- 
cally advanced countries in the 16- 
18th centuries but generated some 
fundamental social and cultural 
changes, namely, the preservation 
of the pre-capitalist mode of pro- 
duction in a new form as a function 
of the emerging world capitalism 
(‘second serfdom’) Seemingly, the 
Initial penetration was blocked ad- 
ministratively but actually capital- 
ism penetrated only in order to 
produce this function, and not as 
genuine capitalist development. The 
first challenge occurred in the 16th 
century when the evolution of the 
international division. of labour 
began to take shape and the major 
outlines of the pattern of depen- 
dency of eastern Europe on wes- 
tern Europe were established. 


The second challenge occurred in 
the wake of the industrial revolu- 
tion, in the 19-20th centuries, when 
eastern Europe became a semiperi- 
phery of world capitalism and the 
preponderance of foreign capital 
and skills reduced radically the 
spread effects which would other- 
wise have been produced by a real 
challenge Finally, under the impe- 
tus of foreiga rule (Austrian, Prus- 
sian and Russian empires) and 
capital (German, French, English 
investments) the classical model of 
dependent  industrialization was 
materialized in eastern Europe and 
has determined its historical path 
so far. Our presumption 1s that the 
above described East European deve- 
lopment model does not rest upon 
the inherent characteristics of these 
societies inherited from their feudal 
period but rather upon the specific 
historical circumstances under which 
they developed in the framework of 


world capitalism from the 16th cen- 
tury onwards. Moreover, failures 1n 
the modernization of political struc- 
tures and cultural self-consciousness 
were at least partially due to the 
specific features of capitalist expan- 
sion of eastern Europe. 


We are aware that the problems 
we have summarized are discussed 
by the literature tn detail but this 
is only the background against 
which we would like to elaborate 
our concept of traditionizing moder- 
nity. Now we may return to this 
concept at greater length since the 
East European way of underdeve- 
lopment provides clear guidelines to 
the identification of the East Euro- 
pean kind of development ot 
national cultures What ıs more, the 
description of East European under- 
development in. general 1s consistent 
with, indeed is the condition for, the 
classification of non-European natto- 
nal cultures and specification of the 
East European regional one. 


The overall effect of western 
European capitalist development 
cannot be confined to 1ts economic 
consequence, although the question 
arises first whether the economic 
transformation generated by world 
capitalism 1n eastern Europe proved 
to be capable of creating the condi- 
tions for a genuine development of 
the national state and culture, or it 
was sustaining and recreating under- 
development in general producing 
permanently structural imbalances 
m the relationship of the major 
social spheres or sub-systems 
(national economy, state and cul- 
ture) In our opinion, the latter was 
the case. This 1s why we concentrate 
In our paper on the unevenness of 
development of the above mention- 
ed social sub-systems. 


A, a primary products exporting 
periphery, eastern Europe was, so 
to say, a contemporary of western 
Europe only in its consciousness, 
1e,atthe level of theory and cul- 
ture. This aspect, however, was 
extraordinarily important since east- 
ern Europe was faced with the 
demonstrative effect of western 





4 See Wallerstein's two volumes, or, 
Dudly  Seers, Underdeveloped Europe. 
Studies in Core-Periphery Relations, (Brigh- 
ton, Sussex Harvester Studies in Develop- 
ment, No. 1, 1979 
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thodernization which threatened the 
survival of its nations (Poland).® 
The shock of western progress and 
modernization brought about a cul- 
tural nationalism throughout eastern 
Europe 1n the 18-19th centuries with 
its very characteristic ambiguity. on 
the one hand, eastern Europe tried 
to imitate western developments and 
catch up with 1t, on the other this 
cultural nationalism was strongly 
opposed to it on behalf of the 
national traditions and, as Waller- 
stein would say, appeals were made 
to the values of established, endo- 
genous civilizations 


SS ince from the emergence of east 
European cultural nationalism on- 
wards, the same ambiguity has been 
repeated in the other regions of the 
periphery and semi-periphery of 
world capitalism as well, and the 
same ambivalence could be detected 
against western modernization in 
the policies and concepts of pro- 
gressive, modernizing forces of all 
countries, this casts a consider- 
able doubt on the widespread com- 
monplace that modernization in 
itself embodies the highest value 
and, on the other side, traditionality 
in itself 1s necessarily reactionary 
This concept is dualistic, or even 
manicheistic, distributing good and 
evil to the opposite poles, because 
a successful modernization in some 
countries usually means a more 
fierce competition for the others in 
the military-political and economic 
respect (as it was in the case of 
European absolutisms which were 
reactions to British hegemon~)® or 
modernization fiom outside threa- 
tens with dependency and lopsided 
development (as ıt was 1n the case of 
eastern Europe) 


What 1s more, in these centuries 
there were no independent and 
national States and economies (1n- 
tegrated national markets) in eastern 
Europe With a certain. exagger- 
ation we could state that the recent 
East European na'ions existed at that 
time only in the form of their cultural 
nationalism or national identity, 
literature etc , which offers, once 





5. See W Kula, An Economie Theory of 
the Feudal System, (London: New Left 
Review Books, 1976) 


6 P Anderson, Lineages of the Absolu- 
tist State, (London: NLB, 1974). 


again, a Striking parallel with the 
non-European nations before their 
‘flag independence’ The lack ofa 
well-established national economy 
and a ‘strong’ national state was a 
specific feature of East European 
development before 1914 in com- 
parison with West Europe and this 
1s Why a great emphasis was laid on 
the national cultures being the ‘only’ 
form of national existence The 
national culture or cultural nation- 
alism became the main organizer, 
catalyst and programme-builder of 
nation-building or modernization 
This modernization process, how- 
ever, was to be carried out in a 
national framework | in eastern 
Europe, as happened so much earlier 
to the West European nations The 
‘modernizing elite’ had to mobilize 
the national forces with an appeal 
to the national values of the histori- 
cal traditions, to call for national 
unity ın support of the socio-econo- 
mic reforms 


Thus, the emphasis was laid 
inevitably on historical continuity 
and specificity as far as national 
unity and opposition to the outer 
forces were concerned and on his- 
torical discontinuity as far as the 
internal revolutionary programme 
and the suppression of reactionary 
traditions were concerned 


la. brief, the policies of East 
European ‘modernizing elites’ might 
be characterized in general by what 
we called traditionizing modernity 
This attitude was very characteristic, 
e.g , for the Hungarian ‘reform era’ 
in the first half of the last century 
or for Poland in the same period, 
the other nations in the southern 
part of the region followed suit at 
the end of the last century. The 
Hungarian reformers evoked the 
spirit of the past in their fight for 
an independent Hungarian national 
state and national economy they 
wore ‘ancient’ Hungarian costumes, 
discovered’ the old Hungarian 
mythology — or the poets and 
writers created jt quite anew since 
it was mostly forgotten — and with 
the revival of old, sometimes archaic, 
Hungarian words and names suc- 
ceeded in renewing the national 
language and literature 


‘fashion’ all over 
the drama of 


This was the 
eastern Europe. 


modernization began on an artifici- 
ally made historical scene with the 
players fighting against traditions 
on behalf of traditions. And western 
Europe looked at this colourful 
carnival with hatred and irony, 
ridiculing the ‘childish’ behaviour 
of the ‘modernizing elite’ using 
traditions foi their national purposes 
as 1f the English revolution had 
been conceivable without referring 
to prophet Habakukk and the 
French one without the rhetoric of 
the Roman republic 


UI 


T. same hatred, irony and mis- - 
understandıng ıs manıfested ın the 
western countries towards the recent 
expressions of traditionizing mod- 
ernity in the contemporary world, 
eg, against so called revival of 
Islam etc . It 1s not that they do not 
‘understand’ these ‘exotic’ cultures 
sticking only to their extreme manı- 
festations and  overexaggerating 
their ‘medieval’ features Simplistic 
view or not, in our opinion, the 
interests of the industrially advanced 
nations of the West are against the 
independent national developments 
in developing countries and they 
expect developing countries being 
oriented towards the imitation. of 
the western model of development 
and modernization, virtually depriv- 
ed of any specific national features. 


Obviously, it 1s outside the scope 
of this paper to explore in detail the 
nature of regional variants of non- 
European cultures A few points, 
however, must be made on the major 
outlines of their similarities and dis- 
similarities with the East European 
model 


First, we think, a historical docu- 
mentation would conclusively demo- 
nstrate that there 1s no evidence of 
and direct relationship between 
traditional attitudes and values and 
the recent developmental crisis in 
the Third World countries. But for 
an historical approach, the opposite 
seems to be proved by the facts. at 
least some ‘traditional’ attitudes 
and values are neo-or pseudo-tradi- 
tional, that ıs they are ‘artificially’ 
generated and constantly reinforced 
by the external factors of depend- 
ence and under-development. A 


simple comparison between Japan 
and India shows that Japan was 
fostered by her traditional culture 
in many ways and India was forced 
back into a neo-tiaditionalism 
during the centuries of British co- 
lonial rule,” 


Second, in such a way, to us, it 
goes without saying that only a 
healthy cultural nationalism could 
foster the national identity. and 
culture which, 1n. turn, 1s able to 
generate a genuine national develop- 
ment. Traditionizing modernity 1s 
an organizing principle and revolu- 
tionary pattern which consciously 
refers to the progressive national 
traditions 1n order to mobilize the 
large masses of population for a 
deeply going social transformation 
and nation-building Our approach 
suggests a fight between two kinds 
of tradition and/or modernization 
and we are against any dogmatic 
approach to the controversy between 
modernity and traditionality Mod- 
ernity 1s quite often connected with 
aggressive external forces and 
strives to preserve the economic and 
socio-cultural dependence 1n a holy 
alliance with the internal reaction- 
ary ‘traditional’ classes (as the 
British made ıt in India with maha- 
rajas and zamundars), and, at the 
very end, the complete assimilation 
leads to the ‘death of a nation’.8 


Third, genuine — 1e., effective 
and independent — development 
or modernization presupposes a 
creative application of the interna- 
tional models to the local and parti- 
cular conditions and, therefore, it 
must have a specific national char- 
acter Even this national ‘face’ of 
development appears as a mobiliz- 
ing factor and, as 1t 1s many times 
argued 1n the modernization liter- 
ature, social progress- and moder- 
nization are met with much less 


7. See, concerning the ‘open secret’ of 
Japanese traditionalism 1n the moderniza- 
tion process, RE Ward, ‘Political 
Modernization and Political Culture in 
Japan’, in’ CE Welch (ed), Political 
Modermzation, (Belmont, California, 1967) 
and, concerning India, J Nehru, The 
Discovery of India, 1965 


8. See, for Latin American, Leopoldo 
Zea, El pensamiento Latino-Americano 
(Barcelona, Editorial Ariel, 1965) and 
Latinoamerica en la Encrucijada de la 
historia (Mexico, UNAM, 1981), 


resistance if they are strongly con- 
nected with the active traditions and 
a continuity is maintained between 
the old and the new in the moder- 
nization process. The farther a local 
culture 1s from the European tradi- 
tion, the greater emphasis must be 
laid on 1ts specificity for an efficient 
modernization. 


Fourth, there 1s an internal dyna- 
mism and logic of national cultures 
leading either to extremism or to a 
normally developed specificity. Once 
the particular character of a modern 
national culture has been establish- 
ed, it tends to generate a self-rein- 
forcing momentum since 1t opposes 
the Europeanized world culture in 
its ‘universality’ as well as the other 
national cultures based on their own 
particularity, like Myrdal’s model 
of cumulative causation transferred 
from the economy to culture. When 
relative normal circumstances for 
national development are secured 
in the international arena, this cum- 
ulative causation leads to a build- 
ing up of the specificity of a national 
culture. If not, the external factors 
are threatening the nation, and 
modernity appears as an outside 
aggression and offense against the 
national traditions. As 1s the case 
with most of the Third World coun- 
tries, this challenge 1s met with 
extreme manifestations of cultural 
nationalism Thus, national cons- 
ciousness is alerted against the 
external influence, sometimes con- 
fusing its misdeeds and benefits, and 
produces pseudo-‘medieval’ forms 
of national culture. 


To conclude: as a Marxist point 
of view, too often a statement 1s 
made about the relative mdepen- 
dence of culture from the economy 
and politics as mere lip-service to 
a fundamental Marxist tenet with- 
out a- profound argumentation 
Our short analysis of traditionizing 
modernity has tried to go beyond 
this by specifying the relative in- 
dependence and active role of 
national culture in Third World 
countries and regarding the signifi- 
cance Of the basic needs strategies 
for overcoming the recent develop- 
mental crisis. We suggest that the 
role of the specific national cultures 
in the process of development and 
modernization have to be tackled 
more seriously than hitherto. 
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The learning capacity 


SOEDJATMOKO 


THERE seems to be a growing 
disparity between what we know 
about our human predicament which 
so marks our time and our ability 
to act on that knowledge. We do 
know that the decisions we have 
made, are now making and will be 
making in the present decade will 
have a decisive influence on the 
condition 1n which our societies will 
move into the 21st century. 


We have a pretty good under- 
standing of the forces which have 


led to the present ‘problematique’. 
To a very large extent they are, 
directly or indirectly, the result of 
the progression of science and 
technology, including the rapid 
growth of communications, To 
speak about the interdependence of 
the world has become common- 
place. We know that the industrial 
world 1s rapidly moving into a post- 
industrial, ` information-intensive 
phase. We also know that the 
resulting dislocations are aggravat- 
ed by another set of adjustments 


that have to be made These are 
the consequences of the industrial 
revolution finally, after two cent- 
uries, reaching the southern hem- 
isphere of our globe, and the result- 
ing demands for access to industrial 
country markets 


It 1s already obvious that we are 
involved in a rather painful but 
overdue process of change in the 
pattern of international division of 
labour towards a more rational and 
equitable distribution of industrial 
capacity and jobs across the globe 
At the same time, we have all 
become aware of the growing detert- 
oration of the global resource base 
on which modern industrial societies 
are based, as well as the continuing 
ecological degradation of land, sea 
and air. 


D... in the population 
growth rate between the North and 
the South have added to the com- 
plexities of these problems Those 
in the West have gone down, and 
this 1s reflected in the rising median 
age of the population curve Those 
in the South remain high, although 
several countries are beginning to 
show a declining rate of increase 
Nevertheless, the age pyramid in 
these countries indicates a con- 
tinuous lowering of the median age 
which is expected to continue for 
some more time They are already 
being. confronted with a youth 
cohort larger than ever before And 
their societies, as presently structur- 
ed, are beginning to strain under 
this pressure 


In the industrial countries of the 
West, the problem is that a relative- 
ly smaller productive labour force 
will have to be able to support an 
increasingly large unproductive part 
of the population, in a culture which 
has not yet found a meaningful role 
for the aged At the same time, 
population projections also indicate 
that the presently urgent problem 
of youth unemployment may be 
serious but not permanent 


In the Third World, itis beginning 
to become obvious that massive 
unemployment will require a deve- 
lopment and industrialisation trajec- 
tory which will not be a replica of 


the western model. It will have to 
be shaped autonomously, by dealing 
duectly with rural unemployment 
and the structural nature of wide- 
spread and endemic poverty 


We all know that the period of 
cheap energy 1s over, but no signifi- 
cant movement towards an energy 
and resource conserving lifestyle 
and mode of production ıs yet dis- 
cernible If decisions are taken at 
all, they are in the direction of the 
use of nuclear power as the easiest 
way out despite its present techno- 
logical flaws, 1ts high ecological cost 
and the risks of waste disposal. 
Almost everyone, including those 
directly involved in the nuclear 
arms race, is aware of the ultimate 
irrationality of the dimensions into 
which it has grown But no one, 
including the superpowers them- 
selves, seem to be able to bring the 
process of continuous escalation 
under control and to reverse 1t, let 
alone to redirect the tremendous 
scientific, technological and financial 
resources behind 1t to more peaceful 
purposes Neither do we seem 
capable of getting an adequate con- 
ceptual handle on the post-non-pro- 
liferation problems that are now 
beginning to stare us in the face, 
not to speak of our capacity to 
negotiate and manage a reasonable 
system of control (And now the 
beginning fragmentation of detente 
has made all of us realize how much 
closer we are getting to the flash 
point of nuclear conflagration ). 


The redistribution of global power 
has also begun with the emergence 
on the scene of new economic global 
as well as regional political powers 
Simultaneously, there has been a 
considerable diffusion of power 
across the globe, with a relative 
decline in the power of the West, 
even though United States’ power 
may have increased in absolute 
terms. 


| € all know what the doomsday 
prophets have to say about these 
trends We are alo familiar with 
the technological optimists who are 
putting their hopes on human in- 
ventiveness and unlimited techno- 
logical progress. There are also 
those, especially within the Third 
World — and I am one of those — 
who believe that the present crisis 


may signify the beginning of an his- 
torical process of long duration, but 
of a fundamental nature, which will 
eventually witness the emergence of 
non-western civilisations, possibly 
the Sinitic, the Moslem, the Hindu, 
and quite likely some others as well, 
taking their rightful place side by 
side with western civilisation, on a 
basis of rough parity. Be that as it 
may, none of these three visions 
deny that we are presently moving 
into a very crowded and hungry 
competitive world, interdependent 
but stil] unequal, with great poten- 
tial for systemic dislocations and 
breakdowns, as well as 
international, regional and domestic 
conflicts 


Analysts of this general incapacity 
of nations to come to grips with 
these problems, and to bring about 
the necessary social changes, often 
blame the absence of political will 
for the immobilism and drift that 
seems to be characteristic of our 
time, and then they move on to 
other subjects I suggest that this 1s 
too easy a drop out, too facile a dis- 
missal of a crucial problem, and an 
abrogation of man’s responsibility 
for his future And certainly in a 
gathering of communications ex- 
perts, we should at least try to deal 
with some elements of 1t which 
touch on their field of professional 
interest 


II 


J n many ways, some of which we 
don’t fully understand, the develop- 
ment of modern communications 
has been instrumental in bringing 
about the great social changes that 
have shaped, and are continuously 
reshaping modern life and society 
It has also been partly responsible 
for the rapidity of the rate of change 
and for the fact that rapid change 
has become man’s constant and 1n- 
separable companion 1n life In the 


industrial countries, modern com- . 


muutcations have made possible the 
growth of large organisations and 
their bureaucracies But this has, 
quite unexpectedly, also led to perso- 
nal alienation and a growing unwill- 
ingness to identify with these larger 
structures In fact, many people are 
turning away from a superficial and 
undifferentiated mass culture, also 
made possible by modern commun1- 


violent- 
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cations towards a new emphasis on 
the individual as a human being in 
search of personal authenticity and 
self fulfilment, often thereby nar- 
rowing the horizon of their public 
commitments to local politics and 
community affairs, away from the 
larger depersonalized structures and 
bureaucracies, including those of 
State and business 


T, persistence of language, 
ethnic origin and religion, as essen- 
tal elements of one’s self definition 
as a person and as a communal or 
national group claiming political 
recognition, and the search for roots 
in what used to be the modern a- 
historical society pa: excellence — 
the United States — are all part of 
this trend It 1s less clear how com- 
munications has contributed to this 
phenomenon, but there seems to be 
no doubt that ıt has Likewise, mod- 
ern communication has, through the 
rse of political. consciousness of 
previously marginalised groups, 
made possible mass participation 1n 
politics, but at the same time it. has 
also contributed to the fragmenta- 
tion of society along communal 
lines, and to the vast increase in 
litigation which 15 now overloading 
the judicial systems leading to a 
search for methods of non judicial, 
community-related resolution of 
disputes 


It has helped to inciease the. 


power of government but at the 
same time 1t has helped to erode its 
authority Modern communications 
have helped raise to a previously 
unimaginable level the frequency 
and intensity of human interaction 
in the c.ties which have tuned these 
into magnets pulling in large num- 
bers of people fiom the countryside 
But, by the same token, communica- 
tions have made possible the sub- 
sequent movement out of the cities, 
leaving them insolvent and un- 
manageable, with their inner core a 
desolate waste-land 


Itis not too difficult to expand 
this list of the ways in which 
modern communications have inter- 
vened and reshaped our lives at the 
personal and interpersonal level as 
well It would be incorrect and 
unfair, however, to look at modern 
communications as a. primary cause 
rather than as a contributing factor 


expanding the impact of other, more 
decisive ones Likewise, 1t would be 
unfair to blame the intractable 
nature of modern inflation on com- 
munications, although undeniably 
communications have contributed 
to increasing the levels of expecta- 
tion of material welfare, which now 
seem to outstrip the capacity to 
meet them. 


It ıs equally unclear what role 
communications have played in the 
shifts of basic value orientation 
which has taken place ın much of 
the industrial world Certainly, on 
the one hand, communications have 
contributed to greatly increased 
productivity ın agriculture, in. bust- 
ness and in government, but do we 
really know whether, and 1f so, how, 
communications have contributed 
to the loss of the work ethic in indus- 
trial society? This, as well as pheno- 
mena like the shift away from 
rationality to an emphasis on the 
expressive, Intuitive, and transcen- 
dental faculties of the human per- 
son, the lower tolerance for 1njus- 
tice, the emergence of a sense’ of 
human solidarity, transcending 
communal, ethnic and national 
boundaries, may well be rooted in 
dynamics 1n which. communications 
have played at least some significant 
role 


P art of the unemployment problem 
in affluent societies may have to do 
with changed expectations towards 
the kinds of jobs people are willing 
to accept, because of a more general 
msistence on having meaningful 
jobs, jobs that have psychic value to 
the workers This opens up one of 
the fundamental dilemmas that face 
industrial society Should it restruc- 
ture its industries so as to make 
individual jobs more meaningful? 
What if this means changes in the 
criteria of efficiency objectives, 
which in turn might endanger 
growth and output? Or should it 
export those industries which can- 
not restructure their production pro- 
cess without considerable loss of 
efficiency to other, developing, 
countries? 


In short, the adjustments to the 
transition towards post-industrial 
society with 1ts emphasis on capital 
— and information — intensive in- 
dustries, the necessary develop- 


ment of energy and resource-con- 
Serving lifestyles, as well as the 
implications of the changing pattern 
of the international division of 
Jabour, resulting from the gradual 
industrialisation of the South, are 
all problems which, urgently and 
fundamentally, raise the question of 
the capacity of modern industrial 
nations for necessary and inevitable 
social structural transformation. 


A, to the developing countries, 
especially the large and populous 
ones, the autonomous development 
— and industrialisation — trajec- 
tories which both poverty and 
demography impose on them, will 
require the revitalization of the 
rural countryside through the res- 
toration of their hope and their 
Self-confidence, the utilisation of 
traditional and new skills, the active 
and voluntary self-organised partici- 
pation of the poor This also holds 
for youth, for in most of these 
countries youth constitutes more 
than half of the total population 
Such a development trajectory also 
aims at overcoming the other struc- 
tural imbalances which were inheri- 
ted from colonial and pre-colonial 
times those between center and 
periphery, between town and coun- 
tryside, between the modern and- 
the traditional sector, and between 
the foreign and national, domestic 
sectors 


It 1s obvious that such a develop- 
ment effort from below has 1ts own 
communications requirements The 
amount and range of information 
which has to be brought within 
reach of these groups simply ex- 
ceeds the capacity of the more 
traditional forms of communication 
the village headman, the extension 
services, and even the more recent 
centrally broadcast farmers pro- 
grammes. This type of development 
effort will require a vast increase 
in locally produced, relevant infor- 
mation, and will need decentralized 
programming with the full partici- 
pation of those whose interests it 
purports to serve It also requires 
greater ability to package the infor- 
mation in line with existing levels 
of education, intellectual orienta- 
tions as well as cultural traditions. 


Special attention Will have to be 
given to the location of communic- 


ation equipment in the villages and 
the poorer urban sectors 1n order to 
ensure free and equal access to, and 
use of the equipment This means 
as much local control of this vast 
domestic communication network, 
including the social reinforcement 
and feedback mechanisms that will 
ensure such control and such local 
participation, as 1s compatible with 
the equally legitimate interests of 
governments to reach their citizens 


The general slowness in imple- 
menting such communications poli- 
cies 15, apart from the financial 
constraints, to a large extent caused 
by considerations that are political 
and legitimate, but not necessarily 
insurmountable. They stem from 
the difficulty of managing orderly 
structural change The implementa- 
tion of the autonomous develop- 
ment model involves fundamental 
social and political changes of a 
magnitude which 1s bound seriously 
to strain the fabric of social cohe- 
sion and the resilience of the pol- 
tical system of these countries 


In a number of Third World 
countries which tried to make the 
transition from a growth to a social 
justice-model, but who failed in 
this attempt because the accom- 
panying tensions exceeded the capa- 
city of the political systems to 
absorb them, total polarisation set 
in, leading towards the erosion of 
the center and eventually the col- 
lapse of the political system as a 
whole And the escalation of sense- 
less violence became almost inevit- 
able | 


e know very little of the 10le 
communications have played in 
events of this kind and this magni- 
tude Whether and how that has 
contributed to the polarisation pro- 
cesses or not, and whether such 
collapse could have been prevented, 
is not a question that should be 
addressed to the communications 
media The relevant question that 
remains however 1s, does the com- 
munication system have the poten- 
tial capacity to dampen the extreme 
swings of the pendulum of opinion 
and emotion, and if so, how should 
it then be used. 


Development, by whatever traje- 
ctory, will have to speed up the 


capacity of developing countries 
to handle science and technology 
and to integrate these into the cul- 
ture of their nation In the final 
analysis, what makes the difference 
between a developing country and 
a developed one 1s whether it has, 
or does not have, the capacity for 
the self sustatned autonomous gen- 
eration of knowledge in response 
to the problems ıt faces We still 
know very little about the dynamics 
of science and technology transfer, 
the mediating and filtering mecha- 
nisms that are required to indigenize 
them Nor do we know much about 
how to stimulate indigenous intel- 
lectual and scientific capability and 
creativity, other than through credi- 
ble guarantees for the freedom of 
scientific inquiry. But here again the 
question arises, 1s there anything 
that modern communications can 
contribute to speed up that process? 
Can communications research im- 
prove a nations' scientific and tech- 
nological learning capacity? 


| S in these large, populous 
countries will also have to learn to 
live under conditions of extremely 
high population density These 
countries will have to develop a 
greater capacity to manage, huma- 
nely, justly and efficiently, such high 
concentrations of people, both in 
their rapidly growing primate cities, 
and in rural settings. Can modern 
communications help in devising 
admunistrative systems at the scale 
required, capable of doing this 
through the technological and syste- 
mic resolution of the conflicting 
needs of both center and periphery, 
central rationality and peripheral 
autonomy? 


Modernisation 1s often equated 
with greater individualisation, in- 
creased competitiveness and ¡nnova- 
tiveness The need for liberation 
from obsolete, unjust social struc- 
tures which have kept people shackl- 
ed for so long, certainly 1equires 
this At the same time, learning to 
live in areas of high density with 
some degree of harmony, civility, 
and some sense of community, will 
require major cultural adjustments, 
possibly rediscoveries, and innova- 
tion In any case, people will have 
to learn to cooperate together effec- 
tively at higher levels of individuah- 


sation, even though it is unlikely — 
and even unwanted — for their cul- 
tures to reach the extreme levels of 
individualisation which one finds in 
some countries 1n the West 


High population density ıs also 
bound to reduce personal space I 
believe that we all, in the industrial 
world as well as in the developing 
countrie:, will have to learn to deve- 
lop a corresponding sense of inner 
space, through a heightened percep- 
tion of beauty, through artistic crea- 
tivity and through religion as an 
inne: experience Shouldn’t modern 
communications address these ques- 
tions in the setting of transitional 
societies as well? 


A. the international level, inter- 
dependence is an undeniable fact It 
18 also a fact that no single country, 
and no combination of countries is 
in control of it, capable of imposing 
their will on others Adding to the 
difficulties of managing such a situa- 
tion are the larger numbers of 
participants or actors, in the shape 
of new nations, and a large number 
of so called non-territorial actors 

the internationa] organisations and 
the multi-national corporations 

Compounding this 1s the greater 
permeability of national boundaries, 
through which essentially uncontrol- 
lable short term money flows and 
transnational portfolio investments, 
as well as communications take 
place Legitimate national policies 
within the domestic sphere of one 
country, including economic deve- 
lopment plans, may affect adversely 
the interests of other countries. 


Like in the domestic sphere in 
industrial as well as developing 
countries, there 1s in the inter- 
national spheie an urgent need for 
greater managerial capacity, in the 
first place with a view to keep inter- 
national conflicts localized and to 
prevent thei escalation from reach- 
ing unmanageable levels of violence, 
or worse, from reaching the nuclear 
threshold There 1s also the need to 
manage the 1eduction of the level 
of trade in conventional aims and 
to manage post-non-proliferation 
nuclear problems In a different area 
we will have to learn to manage 
international cooperation at an un- 
precedented higher level of inter- 
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national interaction. Problems on a 
global scale like the global environ- 
ment, food, energy and other res- 
ources are crying out for more 
effective instrumentalities of inter- 
national management. So do the 
ever increasing numbers of political 
prisoners and refugees, victims of 
the vagaries of national and inter- 
national politics but, especially, 
victims of our incapacity to manage 
necessary structural transformation 
humanely. 


Like at the national level in deve- 
loping as well as industrial coun- 
tries, the need for improved manage- 
ment capacity at the international 
level is clear, the problems are 
recognized, but there is a similar 
failure to act accordingly At the 
international level, too, there is a 
need to learn how to bring about 
fundamental structural change in an 
orderly fashion In the view ofa 
large majority of mankind the pre- 
sent international order ıs not only 
non-viable, but also 1mmoral The 
struggle of the Third World for a 
new international economic order 
as well as their efforts to increase 
cooperation and exchange of infor- 
mation and experience among Third 
World countries themselves, are 
manifestations of a more general 
desire to overcome the global, struc- 
tural dualism which Des at the heart 
of the present international pattern 
of inequality and injustice It is, 
therefore, unlikely that we will see 
a reduction of international tensions 
before the attainment of greater 
equity ın the international division 
of Jabour and 1a the global distribu- 
tion of political power 


III 


T. capacity of a nation — not 
just of its government, but of society 
as a whole — to adjust to rapidly 
changing techno-economic, socio- 
cultural and political changes, on a 
scale which makes it possible to 
speak of social transformation, very 
much depends on its collective capa- 
city to generate, to ingest, to reach 
out for and to utilize a vast amount 
of new and relevant information. 
This capacity for creative and in- 
novative response to changing con 
ditions and new challenges I would 
like to call the learning capacity of 
a nation, 


This capacity is obviously not 
limited. to the cognitive level, but 
includes the attitudinal, institutional 
and organisational levels of society 
as well. It therefore resides not only 
in a nation's formal educational 
system, not only in the government 
bureaucracy, in parliament and the 
political parties, but also in the 
business community, in the media, 
the professional organisations, the 
trade-unions, the cooperatives and 
the various kinds of voluntary asso- 
ciations within the society at large 
It also 1ncludes the political. public, 
political constituencies, consumers 
groups, and all other kinds of per- 
manent and ad hoc pressure groups 
Changing conditions are bound to 
make our traditional skills and 
means of livelihood obsolescent, 
and we will continuously have to 
learn new ones There will then be 
a need for new instrumentalities for 
retraining and re-schooling We will 
have to learn to organize for 2 or 3 
career lives, as life expectancy in- 
creases in rapidly changing socie- 
ties. 


M.a of the resistance to social 
change has turned out to be not of 
an intellectual kind alone, but also 
social. Bureaucratic rigidities in both 
governmental and non-governmental 
organisations, institutional tradi- 
tions and priorities that ‘are no 
longer relevant, all very much deter- 
mine the outer limits of a nation’s 
total responsive and innovative 
capacity The tendency to sit on in- 
formation and to treat it as a bar- 
gaining chip in inter-bureaucratic 
competition 1s an affliction not only 
of Third World bureaucracies, They 
may become a major cause of a 
nation lagging behind others, or of 
falling behind the point at which 
new problems and challenges could 
be met by small incremental res- 
ponses, as a result of which painful 
and dislocating adjustments of a 
much larger order of magnitude 
become necessary or inevitable 


Improving the organisational and 
institutional learning capacity of a 
nation would require not only a 
greater capacity to ingest new infor- 
mation, improved two way horizon- 
tal and vertical information flows, 
throughout society as a whole and 
between as well as inside organisa- 
tions and institutions It might well 


require the development of a second 
generation of “open learning sys- 
tems’ Opportunities for senior 
bureaucrats and admunistrators to 
expose themselves to new 1deas and 
information. through compulsory 
leave of absence or study leaves, 
intra-bureaucratic seminars bringing 
together senior and junior staff on 
equal footing for unstructured bull 
sessions, changes 1n the reward and 
promotion system, lateral entry to 
make possible bringing in fresh 
blood without having to make the 
slow rise towards seniority, but also 
regular review of mission and prio- 
rities of the institution, are ways 
which should be considered in this 
connection 


T.. capacıty to manage orderly 
social change will also very much 
depend on the exi*tence of an ade- 
quate number of research and policy 
analysis institutions dealing with 
the key problems of social change. 
It 1s important that such institutions 
be independent of government, but 
close enough to 1t to make possible 
the use of its products by gov- 
ernment institutions and decision 
makers At the same time they 
should be remote enough to ensure 
autonomous generation of informa- 
tion, independent critical judgement 
and policy innovations and pro- 
posals that are credible not only to 
the government bureaucracy, but 
also to the public at large. 


Such institutions could be con- 
nected with universities — although 
in many Third World countries uni- 
versities are often part of the prob- 
lem rather than of the solution — 
or they should be fiee standing, even 
though some times, of necessity, 
indirectly funded by government. 
Such institutions could also contri- 
bute micro policy studies for use 
by non-governmental organisations, 
volunteer groups, local cooperatives 
and other voluntary associations. 
Governments should realize more 
than they generally do, the 1mpor- 
tance for improving the learning 
capacity of the nation as a whole 
through these non-governmental 
organisations and ad boc citizen 
groups. 


Ultimately, they are manifesta- 
tions of a society's capacity for 
creative response, self renewal and 


innovation, at local as well as 
national levels, at the level of people 
as well as governments. Ideally, 
these free standing institutions of 
policy studies, together with these 
non-governmental organisations 
could become, and should be treat- 
ed, as a sccond supplementary cap- 
ability 1n a nation’s system of gover- 
nance from which the government 
could draw new 1deas and policies. 


A, the cognitive level, it 15 clear 
that the improvement of the national 
learning capacity does not end with 
the ingestion of larger amounts of 
information. These larger amounts 
will have to be relevant to the prob- 
lems the nation faces There ts there- 
fore a need for greater selective 
capacity, although there 1s also a 
«pont where selectivity becomes too 
narrow and dysfunctional, leading 
towards the nation's cognitive. 1m- 
poverishment and retardation. What 
will have to be enhanced in a short 
period of time, in both industrial 
and developing nations, 1s the capa- 
city for critical judgement Critical 
judgement lies at the heart of a 
nation's capacity for discovery, 
creativity and innovation. 


Even though modern communi- 
cations may at some point in the 
future greatly increase the self- 
learning capacity of individuals 
within a society, and thereby make 
classroom instruction largely obso- 
lete, the maintenance and nurturing 
of a nation's capacity for critical 
judgement and discovery, in terms 
of both the rational and the expres- 
sive and imaginative dimensions of 
human life, at the individual and 
national levels, constitutes an auto- 
nomous faculty which 1s almost 
independent of the amount of infor- 
mation available, and largely unaf- 
fected by the technological advances 
in the communications field. 


These faculties cannot be nurtured 
and stimulated through training 
programmes They can only grow 
and flourish in communities dedica- 
ted to free and scholarly inquiry, 
through untrampled exposure to 
cross fertilisation and mutual cri- 
ticism by other creative minds com- 
mitted to the pursuit of truth and 
excellence This may well be a cha- 
racterisation of our universities in 
the near future. 


Part of our incapacity fully to 
comprehend what 1s happening to 
us in the changing conditions of the 
world, despr'e the plethora of avai- 
lable information, lies in the 1nade- 
quacies of present conceptual frame- 
works. We almost need a new 
Janguage and we certainly need new 
concepts which will enable us to 
select, synthesize and conceptualize 
the full implications and the human 
significance of the challenges we 
face, of the changes we are going 
through, and of the means we will 
choose to meet these problems 


In short, what we need, and what 
we should work towards ts a com- 
prehensive democratic theory of the 
management of orderly and humane 
societal transformation The new 
concepts and the new language of 
such a theory will quite possibly, 
but not necessarily, be developed in 
such centres of critical judgement 
and discovery If in the past, science 
greatly drew on the concepts of 
mechanics for the construction of 
its models, now electronics and 
higher mathematics have become 
such a source of conceptual imagery. 
But their application to the broader 
problems of social transformation 
in ways that would have operational 
significance, largely still remains to 
be done. 


Interdependence, the need for 
greater international understanding 
that goes deeper than the level of 
superficial contacts through com- 
merce and tourism, or through 
vicarious experience througn expo- 
sure to the media, but also the need 
for much higher levels of coopera- 
tion among nations as well as with- 
in nations, the need for greater 
social cohesiveness in the face of 
stronger tendencies towards social 
fragmentation, all point to the need 
for expanded consciousness, sensiti- 
vity, empathy and human solidarity, 
not only on the part of governments 
and national and international bur- 
eaucracies, but also between ethnic 
and communal groups within the 
same country and among the trans- 
national communities of the faith 


H,, does a nation learn to deve- 
lop these sensibilities? In the past it 
used to be the churches and the 
social institutions of other religions 


which inculcated and helped to 
develop the capacity of primary 
groups for human compassion, tran- 
scending the limits of one's owh 
group, and to relate and to trust 
others who are, in various ways, 
different from ourselves. Growing 
secularisation has left us everywhere 
almost without institutions perform- 
ing these humanizing functions We 
will have to learn to develop new 
ways and instrumentalities for these 
purposes 1n order to bring about the 
attitudinal changes which are need- 
ed to deal with the vast transforma- 
tions the future wil. bring. 


In doing so we should however 
not limit ourselves to the education 
of school children and to the field of 
child psychology We will all have 
to learn to live w:th the uncertain 
ties of change, with rapid change as 
a permanent condition of modern 
life, in ways which do not lead us, 
in fear and self protection, const- 
antly to fall back on the primordial 
security and loyalty of one's own 
primary group, in hostility with all 
the rest. We will have to learn to 
live with the increasing vulnerabi- 
lities of extremely complex modern 
societies and an extremely fragile 
and complex world We will have to 
learn how to manage our fears if 
we are not to perish. 


A, a more fundamental level, in- 
creasing our capacity for almost 
continuous attitudinal change brings 
us inevitably face to face with the 
cultural and religious substratum of 
our societies in which the values that 
shape our behaviour are rooted. 
The different value configurations of 
each culture are determined by the 
responses of that culture to the ulti- 
mate questions of human existence: 
death, tragedy, power, love, loyalty 
and hope, the meaning and pur- 
poses of life, one's expectations of 
life on this earth, as well as with re- 
gard to the place of the transcen- 
dental in human existence 


These parameters predetermine 
for each culture, the area of choice 
and freedom They set the limits of 
a nation's capacity to learn and to 
adjust They constitute the structure 
into which. new information, new 
technology and new skills will have 
to be integrated before they can be 
used creatively by, and within, that 


culture. They prefigure a nation’s 
cultural identity. 


History has shown that these 
parameters are not fixed for all 
times. They do change, but over 
_long periods of time. More rapid 
change of these parameters, often as 
a result of defeat in war, but also 
because of the overwhelming impact 
of a more powerful culture, has of- 
ten, though not always, led to the 
disintegration of the nation and the 
collapse of its cultural identity. 


The magnitude of the societal 
changes that are now taking place, 
as well as of the challenges to which 
‘we will have to respond, now make 
adjustments of these parameters 
themselves necessary in both deve- 
loping and industrial society. This 
will require a continuous process of 
reinterpretation and rearticulation 
of the often hidden, but sometimes 
explicit, assumptions of the culture 
‘and religion in which the nation is 
embedded, as well as reinterpreta- 
Dons of the myths which reflect the 
unspoken aspirations and purposes 
of culture and nation. 


- No technocratic manipulation of 
values, through the media or more 
directly, will bring about the kind 
of attitudinal change which the mag- 
nitude and fundamental character 
of the social changes in which we 
are already involved, require of us. 
The impact of any deliberate pro- 
gramme to bring about new attı- 
tudes may well be limited. And may 
be we should say fortunately so. 
Each nation will have to learn to 
develop these new attitudes through 


, -à clearer awareness of the problems 


it faces, through a greater capacity 
to relate the basic assumptions of 
its culture and its basic values to 
these problems, and through a 
greater capacity for national self- 
reflection, moral reasoning and 
moral commitment to action. It 1s 
a capacity which in the final analysis 
hinges on the vitality and. creativity 
of that culture. 


IV 


\ hat can modern communica- 
tions contribute to the learning 
capacity of nations? 


The search for a democratic 
theory of societal transformation, 
valid for an interdependent world 


we 


and of global moral relevance, is 
essentially an intellectual and con- 
ceptual activity outside the realm 
of communications as such. Never- 
theless, the mass impact of modern 
communications makes it incumbent 
upon the communicators to bring 
out, not only the social and political 
implications of the use of new ad- 
vances in communications techno- 
logy, but above all their full societal 
potential Each new piece of techno- 
logy creates its own social structure, 
it becomes part of larger structures, 
it 1s embedded in a social system 
which affects its use, but which it- 
self ıs also affected by the way ıt 1s 
used. 


It 15 of course not entirely to be 
foreseen what the ultimate social 
impact of a piece of new technology 
1$ going to be But awareness of 1ts 
possible implications and potential 
may help nations to decide how to 
regulate its use without restricting 
its potent:al and also to make sure, 
to the extent possible, that its use 
will not erode the institutions, pro- 
cesses and procedures of democratic 
life and decision making, but rather 
strengthen them Like the medical 
doctor, the manufacturer of phar- 
maceuticals, the researcher tn micro- 
biology, genetics, pharmaco-psycho- 
logy, and nuclear physics, the 
inventor and producer of communi- 
cations technology can no longer 
summarily dismiss his responsibility 
for the broader social consequences 
of his inventions and their produc- 
tion 


O, course, scientific and techno- 
logical creativity has tts own thrust 
and dynamics, but invention and 
development in the community-field 
are generally no longer products of 
the individual mind but of R and D 
systems which can, and should be 
held much more socially account- 
able. And so they have to help 
identify the moral and political 
dilemmas these technological advan- 
ces raise, and to indicate the ways 
in which their use might strengthen 
civility and freedom or, conversely, 
threaten it. 


Seen more broadly, modern man's 
greatest failure so far has been his 
incapacity to domesticate and to 
contro] science and technology. His 
failure to make them serve social 


and ethical purposes. They now 
derive their main thrust from the 
increasingly irrational needs in the 
areas of the production of arms and 
of a technology of convenience. The 
crux of the problem which the 
future poses to the scientific and 
technological community 1s whether 
they can redirect the expansion of 
knowledge and technology, includ- 
ing communications, to better serve 
the goals of human survival and 
peace in justice, as well as the eradi- 
cation of hunger, disease, illiteracy 
and backwardness in the larger 
parts of the world 


A, even greater contribution 

modern communications could make 
is in the area of improving national 

and international capability for the 

management of orderly social 

change. It 1s true that humankind’s 

capacity to manage social transfor- 

mation may quite likely be inade- 
quate in matching the magnitude of 
the historical forces which seem to” 
be at work today, and which we 

barely understand But the utter 
destructiveness of the means of 
violence, in problems ın which the 

Stakes no longer only involve the 

possible death of hundreds or thou- 

sands of people, but of mulltons, 

leaves man no choice but to try. 


Modern communications has al- - 
ready contributed a great deal to 
the information — and management 
— Sciences. But even there we 
should be more aware that their un- 
thinking application. automatically 
tends to strengthen the power of the 
center to the detriment of the perl: 
phery, to strengthen the capacity to 
oppress, and to weaken the social 
conditions for freedom and emanci- 
pation. In improving management 
capability to deal with the prob- 
lems and challenges ahead we, will. 
have to make it more sensitive to 
the eternal dilemmas of choosing 
between efficiency and justice, bet- 
ween effectiveness and freedom, bet- 
ween man's inevitable place in a 
set of information systems, and the 
privacy he needs to remain autono- 
mous and creative 


The question then which we have 
to face 15, can modern communica- 
tions be used — and, if so, how — 
almost against their inherent social 
implications in ways that will main- 


tain and strengthen the essential 
pluralism of our societies, 1n ways 
which will ensuie greater capacity 
and opportunity for the weak; the 
poor and the uninformed to partici- 
pate effectively in decisions affecting 
their lives and those of their family. 


This in turn raises more general 
and fundamental questions of con- 
trol, both on the national and inter- 
national level. The struggle for a 
new world information order at the 
international level with 1ts problems 
of the sharing of control ın allocat- 
ing equitably broadcasting and 
non-broadcasting frequencies, the 
allocation of electronic spectrum use 
and the policy problems affecting 
freedom and the symmetry and 
asymmetry of information flows, of 
privacy, as well as Third World 
representation on the boards of 
international news agencies, almost 
all find their counterpart at the 
domestic national level, 1n industrial 
and developing countries alike. 


Another dimension which requi- 
res more attention 1s the training 
of communications technicians In 
light of the previous discussion, the 
need to sensitize them to the broader 
social and political implications of 
the emplacement of the technology 
they are working with, needs no 
elaboration 


A 


O. other important area in 
which modern communications 
could make a contribution 1s mass 
education. None of the experiments 
in the use of TV and other electro- 
nic media for the purpose of mass 
education have been very successful 
The reason for this may well be 
that the technology has been put 
into the hands of educationists 
alone, without reference to the lar- 
ger processes of economic and social 
change and possibly without fully 
utilizing the possibilities of bringing 
the medium closer to the felt needs 
and economic, social and political 
interests of their clientele. In addi- 
tion, mass learning will have to be 
largely self learning within the con- 
text of social reinforcement mecha- 
nisms. The technologies, both in 
terms of hardware and software, 
seem to be all available, but they 
still remain to be put together more 
effectively in new open learning 
systems, 


- 


The final question deals with the 
importance of communications re- 
search Communications research, 
however, 1s still a relatively new 
field, and 1t has not yet moved 
much beyond fragmentary studies 
about impact on, and interaction 
with specific audiences. It would be 
unfair, at this early stage, to expect 
communication research to deal 
systematically with the communica- 
tions impact on whole cultures and 
on macro-processes of social change. 
Still, at some point soon it will be 
necessary to address these problems. 
To this end 1t will be necessary to 
draw the best scholars from various 
social science disciplines into this 
endeavour It may bea useful task 
for the International Institute of 
Communications to undertake or 
stimulate it. 


A great many Studies are at pre- 
sent under way 1n various places in 
the world which deal with the 
shape of the future. Some centre 
around economic, others around 
technological projections One study 
underway is entitled ‘Finaucing the 
Future’. These are all legitimate 
and important approaches. But none 
deals with the future as an ethical 
category ın which the ethical and 
value-choices we make today will 
shape that future. It is in this 
area in which communications re- 
search, with the support of a variety 
of disciplines, could at least raise 
the pertinent questions to which 
communications technology pro- 
ducers, experts, consumers, planners 
and political decision makers would 
have to respond 


For, itis clear that unless those 
of us who are in the field of modern 
communications face up to these 
responsibilities, communications will 
automaticaly become the hand 
maiden in mankind's headlong rush 

into atotalitarian future. If mod- 
ern communications and the people 
in that field have the courage to 
face up to these responsibilities, 
communications may on the other 
hand become an important means 
for the further emancipation of both 
western and non-western civilisa- 
tions in ways which will ensure 
human growth and freedom For, if 
there 1s going to be a tolerable 
future for all of us, rich or poor, 
weak or strong, we will have to 
liberate it. 
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THERE 1s today an ever-intensify- 
ing confrontation between the West 
and the East and manifest discord 
between the North and the South 
These have unfortunately become 
fundamental frameworks for current 
disputes in the world. Besides, new 
gloomy prospects are coming to 
the surface that refuse to accept 
rational solutions, such as religious 
problems, racial issues and military 
aggravation. Mankind, today, is 
indeed at a critical turning point in 
the history of its development. 


Of course, in spite of all these 
worldwide difficulties, a beam of 
hope is emerging over the horizon. 
That ıs, humanity’s ardent’ desire 
for ‘ peace construction instead of 
big war.’ The advent of nuclear 
weapons, which could technically 
destroy our earth in a matter of 
hours, 18, contradictory as it,may 


t 


sound, making major international 
warfare less frequent and less expan- 
sive. We must take it for a fact 
that the deterrent power of nuclear 
weaponry has contributed to pro- 
longing the intervals of major 
world wars. So, a very important 
factor today 1s the long duration of 
peace. Whether one likes the pre- 
sent political systems of the Soviet 
Union and its allies or not, this 
reality makes it essential that we 
must find a way of adjusting to 
the coexistence of the East and 
West. 


The time is, therefore, fast approa- 
ching when mankind must design 
a ‘super conception’ to establish a 
new framework of globalism for the 
future. That is tripartite participa- 
tion of the developed countries, 
OPEC countries, and developing 
countries for the common interest 


of solving global problems by 
sharing all resources, capitals, tech- 
nologies and management know- 
how available around the world 
What we wish to propose in this 
paper in the name of the ‘Global 
Infrastructure Fund’ (GIF, for 
short) will be a positive step toward 
that goal 


Under the prolonged worldwide 
recession since the early 1970s, every 
country around the world 1s today 
groping for ways to get out of ıt. 
The main purpose of GIF 1s to 
generate effective demand within 
this century amounting to more 
than $ 500 billion, a sum equivalent 
in current prices to the US costs of 
World War II, under the assump- 
tion that all leading advanced 
industrialized countries and oil 
producing countries cooperate to do 
so. GIF may be aptly termed a 
‘Global New Deal’, since it has a 
nature of public investments for 
common use by the world which 
go beyond a given national eco- 
nomy. GIF aims at developing new 
sources of energy and increasing 
food production for the world, 
thereby trying to establish long- 
range programmes to overcome 
current worldwide stagflation. 


It 1s expected that the 1mplement- 
ation of various ‘super projects’ 
proposed in the framework of GIF 
would lead to the development of 
peaceful demand ın the manufactur- 
ing mdustry as well as of techno- 
logical incentives in advanced coun- 
tries in lieu of arms production. It 
is to be fully recognized that the 
lapse of 36 years since the end of 
World War II has seen the resurg- 
ence of narrow-minded nationalism 
in various parts of the world, which 
in turn has fomented political and 
economic uncertainties Now ıs the 
time for mankind to assert posi 
tively a bold and long-range vision 
And that vision should be the one 
based upon a worldwide perspective 
which transcends narrow or short- 
term nationalinterests As Solomon 
said, ‘where there is no vision, 
a people perishes ” 


Gi is theoretically based upon 
contemporary perceptions of the 
reassessment of Nikolai Kondra- 
tiev's long-term business cycle 


theory as well as upon the global 
application, or ‘globalization’ of the 
Keynesian economic development 
theory. The following 1s our ratio- 
nale behind these two theoretical 
backgrounds. 


The post-World War II economic 
activity and growth which continued 
during the 1950s and 1960s were a 
reaction to the ravages of a major 
war. Coming into the 1970s, pro- 
tracted sluggishness of economic 
growth was experienced, and the 
term ‘stagflation’ entered our daily 
vocabulary. Stagflation, meaning 
the unusual and bizarre combina- 
tion of two opposite economic evils, 
Le, ‘stagnation’ and ‘inflation,’ 1s 
today deep into our society As 
things stand, there is no widely 
accepted consensus among all coun- 
tries afflicted with 1t as to its cure. 
We submit, however, that in a nut- 
shell, stagflation may be regarded as 
a metamorphosis of the 18th and 
19th centuries’ ‘financial crisis’ fol- 
lowed by deep recessions 


In trying to work out some solu- 
tion to stagflation, we may first of 
all pay some renewed attention to 
the implications of the predictions 
made by a Russian economist, 
Nikolai Kondratiev ın the 1920s. He 
postulated the well known theory 
of long-term business cycles, in 
which he identified four basic ‘con- 
ditions’ which would affect world- 
wide economic and business trends 
over the long run One war, two. 
technological innovation, three 
money supply, and four resources 


O. the four conditions postulated 
by him, ‘big war’ does not apply at 
present, even though there have been 
localized wars As for ‘technological 
innovation,’ 1t 1s today often pointed 
out that the world 1s at the bottom 
of the Kondratiev cycles, with no 
major breakthrough technologies in 
sight until probably after the turn 
of the next century Concerning 
‘money supply,’ trends are clearly 
toward using the restricted monetary 
and fiscal policies in many i1ndust- 
nally advanced countries owing to 
the huge drainage of petrodollars 
causing high-level inflation Finally, 
speaking of ‘resources’, we have 
come to recognize the growing con- 
cern for developing alternative 
sources of energy and other re- 


sources. No doubt, the Venice 
Summit talks agreed upon the 
importance of these economic issues 
for the decade of the 1980s. While 
proclaiming ‘there are no quick or 


easy solutions,’ they declared that— 


‘the reduction of inflation is our 
immediate top priority and will 
benefit all nations, Another major 
highlight of the agreement reached- 
at Venice 1s the recognition that ‘the 
industrialized countries of the free 
world, the oil producing countries, 
and the nonoil producing develop- 
ing countries depend upon each 
other for the realization of their 
potential for economic development 
and prosperity ’ This attitude under- 
scores the growing importance of 
resources development from a global 
perspective Thus, a contemporary 
reassessment of the  Kondratiev 
theory assures us of even closer 
interconnection on a global scale as 
a key to the future development of 
our world 


A, 1s generally known, the Keyne- 
sian economic theory, born out of 
the crisis ın the 1930s, has provided 
theoretical support for economic 
policies adopted by major advanced 
industrialized countries since World 
War II His contribution to econo- 
mic policy was first, incisive criti- 
cism of the classic. gold-standard 
theory and, second, policy for the 
stimulation of effective demand. 


The counter-cyclical ideas since 
the latter half of the 1950s rested, 
In part, upon policies for the mam- 
tenance of growth through an effec- 
tive stimulation of demand 1n the 
Keynesian fashion or New Econo- 
mics ‘This policy operated with 
good results for nearly two decades 
after the war Recently, however, 
its various inherent problems have 
become subject to serious reflection. 
The first of these 1s that a policy for 
stimulation of effective demand con- 
tains, by its very nature, an infla- 
tionary trend 


The second problem 1s that such 
a policy has led to increased res- 
traints on the supply of resources 
by increasing consumption, both in 
terms of quality and quantity, in all 
countries The inflationary trend 
that was encouraged by growth 
policies was called a mere ‘creeping’ 
inflation so long as these restraints 
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on the supply of resources did not 
arise But, a genuine inflation be- 
came evident when human and other 
resources necessary for growth be- 
Came restricted. 


I, today’s world, however, the 
development of nuclear weaponry 
and their deterrent effect rule out a 
large-scale war that would involve 
major industrial nations The pohti- 
cal and economic consequences of 
the Vietnam, war clearly demonst- 
rate that while localized warfare can 
create temporary economic stimula- 
tion, it does not have long-range 
effects 


In order, therefore, to overcome 
the present worldwide recession, 
there is no other alternative but to 
stimulate private business activity 
in the major industrialized nations 
Enterprises will not invest unless 
they can accept profits, while the 
incentive for new investments has 
already been reduced by the stag- 
nation in technological innovation 
This situation 1s expected to prevail 
for a long time to come (e g., until 
the end ofthe present century, based 
on the Kondratiev cycles). It seems 
too early to predict what future 
technological innovation will be 
Consequently, we believe in order to 
allow the existing world economic 
system to follow a peaceful and 
steady course without excessive 
dependence upon military expendi- 
tures, a type of public investments 
on a global scale would be strategi- 
cally effective 


However, all the conventional 
types of public investments have 
their limits in terms of needs and 
capabilities when looked at solely 
in the light of each national econo- 
my For instance, among the ad- 
vanced industrialized countries, 
West Germany does not require 
much public investment On the 
other hand, while there 1s great need 
for this among the developing 
nations (eg, Africa, Southeast 
Asia), they lack the means to carry 
through such investments There- 
fore, 1t will be necessay to implement 
New Deal policies on a global scale 
in order to first stimulate private 
business activity in the advanced 
industrialized countries and then 
extend its effects to the economies 
of the developing countries. 
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Under the framework of GIF, 
therefore, we are proposing such 
type of ‘multinational public invest- 
ments' to be carried out on a global 
scale. Their planning and imple- 
mentation for worldwide activity 
should be most effective as a long- 
range massive economic develop- 
ment policy with global application 
of the Keynesian theory. In this 
respect, GIF may be synonymous 
with a *Global New Deal] in app- 
roach. What we mean by a *multi- 
national public investment’ 1s an 
entuely new kind of project that 
involves some countries both in 
terms of its execution aud benefits, 
and in which the period of imple- 
mentation and the size of investment 
far exceed the scope of public invest- 
ments made by a single country 
within its single national. boundary. 
Moreover, since the major objective 
of such multinational investment 
would be to remove restraints on 
resources, it would also serve to 
eliminate stagnant economic actı- 
vities and unemployment Included, 
for instance, would be the develop- 
ment of untapped energy resources, 
the development of «oceanic  re-^ 
sources, and the improvement of 
environments As examples of such 
projects, there are many expansive 
concepts that, since the last century, 
have been described as ‘Engineers’ 
Dreams' or 'Super Projects. Since 
December, 1977, we have tentatively 
listed up twelve such ‘Super Pro- 
jects’ to stimulate further discussion 
among macroengineers and develop- 
ment specialists. 


T.. major purposes and promi- 
nent developmenf aims of GIF will 
be treated in this paper as ‘basic 
philosophy’ First and foremost, 
GIF clearly postulates that huma- 
nity must pursue the fundamental 
idea of ‘peace construction instead 
of big war’ as its long-range global 
aim As earlier indicated, today’s 
situations are maintained in a del- 
cate balance by the deterrent power 
of nuclear weaponry, but it 1s by no 
means the best and most 1deal way 
of upholding world peace GIF is 
dedicated from a strictly non mili- 
tary perspective to make both the 
free world and socialist bloc pool 
their constructive resources for a 
common effort 1n the field of third 
world development. 
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Second, GIF strongly and pre- 
eminently postulates that industria- 
lized countries and developing coun- 
tries both must stand on equal 
footing or stance for global develop- - 
ment, 1 e., we advocate the principle 
of ‘equal partnership.’ i 


Third, it 1s crucial that develop- 
ment programmes should be carried 
out on a global scale "The problems 
facing the world today should be 
viewed in the perspective of 'globa- 
lism’, which transcends ‘nationa- 
lsm’ Supported by a separate, 
independent and international orga- 
nization (as will be elaborated later), 
GIF aims at simultaneous solving 
of stagflation (on the part of 1ndus- 
trialized countries) and development 
problems (on the part of the third 
world) on a global scale For that 
goal to be achieved, of course, it 
would become crucial for both the 
North and the South to closely col- 
laborate and make joint, common 
efforts trying to solve long-range 
problems. And through such kind of 
collaboration, the true meaning of 
globalism would emerge 


F ourth, as implied in the third 
point above, GIF is concerned not 
merely with a strategy for solving 
long-term economic stagnation of 
the developed countries, but also has 
aspects bearing upon the strong dev- 
elopment of ideal North-South inter- 
relationship GIF could produce 
development effects in the South 
through its related sub-infrastruc- 
tures such as transportations, com- 
munications, etc, and on the job 
training opportunities would be 
created as a way of raising socio- 
educational levels. In this way, GIF 
would make it highly effective to 
transfer technologies from the dev- 
éloped countries to the developing 
countries, especially, ‘standard’ tech- 
nologies that are so abundant. 
Through this process, unused pro- 
ductive capacity of the advanced 
countries could also be effectively 
transferred as basis of standard tech- 
nologies 


Fifth, GIF specifically takes a Iong- 
term outlook, asking how we should 
envisage the world at the end of the 
twentieth century and on into the 
twenty-first We realized that a pro- 
posal of this nature would not have 
immediate, direct, short-term impact 


upon the current debate over inter- 
national economic policies. GIF 1s 
primarily directed toward establish- 
ing a long-range strategy for shaping 
the future of mankind Because of 
this specific nature, once a typical 
GIF project took off, it would ensure 
the continuity of operation, during 
which time many opportunities 
could be created to fulfil basic needs 
on the part of recipient countries. 


In order to make effective transfer 
of resources from the North to the 
South, projects for development pur- 
poses must be clearly defined and 
must be made concrete ones 1n speci- 
fications, with the formula of imple- 
mentation to be studied from an 
entirely new angle We, therefore. 
propose GIF should be 'project- 
oriented’ rather than traditional 
‘money oriented.’ 


| e have observed that past and 
current development programmes 
largely fall into the ‘money oriented’ 
category. There have been some 
reports that development fund 1s 
being directed into uses non-essen- 
tial for the country concerned, or 
that leakage 1s occurring. To prevent 
this, 1t 15 extremely important to 
define our projects and clearly ac- 
count for the use of funds As a 
corollary of this ‘project oriented’ 
approach, GIF also advocates that 
funds should not be dispersed among 
too many small-scale projects. In 
order to generate sufficient multi- 
pler effects, there 1s empirical evi- 
dence of the greater need to design 
projects on a very large scale In 
this respect, one may recall that the 
US ’s military expenditures during 
World War II would amount, at 
1975 prices, to some $ 530 billion; 
a massive stimulus of, at least, that 
magnitude would be required. 


In order to realize these projects, 
we propose a 13-billion dollar 
annual fund, to be established under 
the name of the ‘Global Infrastruc- 
ture Fund’ (GIF) — with annual 
contributions of five billion dollars 
collectively from the US, West 
Germany and Japan, another five 
billion dollars from OPEC; and re- 
maining three billion dollars from 
other industrialized countries. Such 
an annual fund of 13 billion dollars 
would serve to finance projects with 
multiplier effects on q 25 billion 


dollar scale annually. Every year, 
until the end of this century, these 
countries would continue to donate 
funds as allocated above The total 
impact of GIF, for 20 years and 
with multiplier effects, would reach 
a level of 500 billion dollars Such 
an amount would not yet be very 
large for expenditures on public 
works of worldwide dimensions, but 
its purpose 1s to carry out a pump- 
priming role that would arouse 
effective demand comparable to the 
military expenditures during World 
War IJ by the U.S 


e also propose that, in view of 
the total fund impact of 500 billion 
dollars until the end of the current 
century, we could design and 1m- 
plement at least fifty large global 
infrastructure or super-infrastruc- 
ture projects, each costing around 
ten billion dollars Each super-pro- 
Ject would be designed to take 10 to 
20 years for completion Of course, 
it might not be expected to establish 
such an extra-large development 
fund all at once from the start Some 
kind of ‘rolling plan’ should be 
introduced, and one after another 
carefully screened projects should 
take off with clearly earmarked 
funds and step-by-step schedules. 
And each project should be subject- 
ed to rigorous ‘annual review’ both 
by the donor nations and recipient 
countries through an appropriate, 
independent 1nternational organiza- 
tion (as will be elaborated later) 


The five-billion dollar annual 
contribution by the US, West 
Germany and Japan, as well as 
another three billion dollars from 
other advanced countries — sum 
total of eight billion dollars a year 
—should be realised by cuts on mili- 
tary spending across the board 
Both the US and the U S.S R. are 
today spending $ 600 billion an- 
nually for the military We believe 
that the arms race must be decele- 
rated, and these two biggest powers 
should take the initiative in achiev- 
ing *disarmament for development ? 
The idea of ‘disarmament for deve- 
lopment’ is not necessarily a fancy; 
we remember when, back in 1978, 
the UN General Assembly discus- 
sed the 17-nation proposal exactly 
for that purpose. More recently, in 
May, 1979, Robert S McNamara, 
former President of the World 


Bank, urged the industrialized 
nations to take some ofthe 400 
billion dollars they spend on arms 
and use it instead to reduce world 
poverty 


Now, about the OPEC contribu- 
tion, OPEC, 1n 1979, had a surplus 
of some $ 65 billion on its current 
account balance, compared with 
seven billion dollars for 1978 This 
was an all-time high since 1973. 
Looking into 1980, OPEC could 
even garner upwards of $ 110-120 
billion, quite an improvement over 
the 1979 record surplus Recycling 
of petrodollars, then, naturally be- 
comes a very important issue for 
the world. 


Given the assumption that OPEC 
could continue to accumulate sur- 
pluses every year afterwards from 
now, 1t would not be too difficult to 
expect OPEC to consider the annual 
five billion dollars contribution. to 


GIF Their investment to GIF 
would also benefit them, since 
our super-infrastructure projects 


would be mainly aimed at develop- 
ing new energy resources, so that it 
would help conserve their petro- 
leum, which should be reserved as a 
valuable material for petrochemical 
industrial development rather than 
burn out. At the same trme, OPEC 
would be able to become leader of 
the third world and secure the 
right of voice on the new energy 
Strategy for the world All of which, 
as we hope, would reduce the need 
for massive military spending in the 
problem areas and would bring out 
lasting peace—an important factor 
to enable OPEC countries to spare 
petrodollars for development aid 
programmes. 


l e have tentatıvely proposed 
twelve ‘super projects’ that might 
qualify fo. funding within the frame- 
work of GIF (refer to page 44) 
These are, however, merely illustra- 
tive ideas (some of which have long 
been known as ‘Engineers’ Dreams’ 
or ‘Macroengineering Projects’ ) 
Our preliminary study has led to 
uncovering more than 100 such 
ideas and concepts, primarily based 
on documented sources. These addi- 
tional 100 plus may be broadly 
grouped as follows 12 within 
Europe, 26 within Africa, 6 within 
Middle East, 12 within Asia, 15 
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within Latin America, 6 within 
North Africa, 1 within Greenland, 
2 within Australia, 2 within China, 
5 within the Soviet Union, Il 
energy projects (no geographical 
limitations), 4 space projects (same 
as before) and 8 oceanic projects 
(same as before) — total 110. 


A quick review of these sources 
indicates that some are still simple 
ideas, but many are serious engi- 
neers’ dreams and many could be 
evaluated as quite feasible macro- 
engineering and super-development 
projects. 


| e propose that GIF should be 
established as a fund separate from 
existing international organizations 
(e g., the World Bank, IMF, etc) 
because such organisations have 
become the scene of international 
conflicts of interest, and have some- 
times created difficulties in obtain- 
ıng positive consensus owing to ‘too 
many voices’. 


On the other hand, GIF must not 
be regarded as a monetary relief 
measure aimed at alleviating the 
accumulated foreign indebtedness 
of developing countries, a problem 
that calls for a solution today and 
within the existing international 
system Our concept of GIF has an 
entirely different and uniquely struc- 
tured objectives and mission vis-a- 
vis the ongoing international bodies 
We believe in order to fulfill these 
goals 1n the most effective manner, 
a 'new' appropriate international 
organization would become neces- 
sary. As for the specific modus 
operandi of the proposed new work- 
able structure, we provisionally 
envision the establishment of a 
‘central’ organization to be compos- 
ed of main donor-countries (advanc- 
ed industrialized countries and 
OPEC countries). The central orga- 
nization of GIF would function to 
design and screen appropriate pro- 
jects and supervise the financing 


and auditing The Fund would also ' 


have a number of ‘regional’ organi- 
zations to be located in recipient 
countries and to be managed in 
close cooperation with the central 
body; the regional ones would be 
held responsible directly for imple- 
menting the approved projects and 
maintaining the operations These 
regional branches might be estab- 


lished according to the geographical 
locations of the GIF projects. 


T international status of the 
GIF organization could be substan- 
tially enhanced if the countries from 
the socialist bloc would participate 
through means appropriate to them, 
thereby providing a greater oppor- 
tunity for the new sense of the East- 
West detente. We would welcome 
socialist countries to join with the 
West and .OPEC, and fund com- 
monly mterested projects and carry 
them out togethe:. Historically, 
when the Marshall Plan was formu- 
lated in 1947 and an invitation 
extended to the Soviet Union to 
participate in it, Stalin refused his 
satellites permission to cooperate. 
Although the Marshall Plan turned 
out very successful, it resulted in 
keeping the Soviet Union from 
greater interaction with the West 
for the purpose of development 
programmes collaboration. 


As for the type of financing, GIF 
should consist of both ‘grants’ and 
‘loans’ (and some combination 
thereof, depending on the projects). 
Primarily, however, GIF should be 
directed toward a type of multi- 
national public investment project 
that could not be adequately hand- 
led by any existing international 
organization because of its. massive 
fund need and/or extra-long dura- 
tion of execution as well as the 
depth and width of the project. For 
this type of ‘super project’, typical- 
ly, a grant or an extra long-term soft 
Joan would apply—a good example 
of this being a project for food 
production, establishment of large- 
scale irrigation systems, develop- 
ment of alternative energy sources. 
In contrast, for a microengineering 
project such as a canal construction 
which might became profitable upon 
completion, loans might be prefer- 
able In some cases, loans might be 
negotiated with existing ` inter- 
national organizations. 


Once GIF projects were comple- 
ted we also propose they be protec- 
ted under some kind of ‘tnter- 
national convention’ and designated 
as ‘non-bombardment objects’ as is 
the case of Pans Giving that kind 
of status to GIF projects would also 


serve to create the worldwide real- 


ization that GIF is truly ‘for peace 


A 
construction instead of big war’ 
both in name and in substance 


(1) Promotion of the North-South 
dialogue Tn the planning and exe- 
cution of GiF projects, ıt would be 
necessary to give substantial auto- 
nomy and authority to the areas 
where the projects are to take place, 
while at the same time maintaining 
the principle of international har- 
mony This should contribute to a 
further promotion of the North- 
South dialogue. 


In the course of project develop- 
ment, designing and implementing 
of a typical super-infrastructure pro- 
Ject would also give rise to the need 
for some related sub-infrastructure 
development, especially transporta- 
tions, communications, educational 
and training institutions, hospitals, 
housing or town planning. In these 
areas, ‘standard technologies” readi- 
ly available 1n major industrialized 
countries could be transferred to the 
third world as part of the super-in- 
frastructure programme, thereby 
promoting a local economic clim- 
ate, 1 e., economic capabilities. 


A typical GIF project would re- 
quire an extra long-range time span 
(say, 10 to 20 years) for comple- 
tion During that period of develop- 
ment, while related standard tech- 
nologies are being transferred, 
recipient nations would have a great 
deal of opportunity for applying 
transferred technologies locally by 
means of on-the-job training at vari- 
ous stages of project development. 
The result would be the enhanced 
basis of the third world for further 
economic and industrial takeoff. 


Such an approach would consti- 
tute a grass-roots approach as it 
were, 1.e , development of society 
from its bottom up (or perspective 
of its basic human needs), 1n. con- 
trast with the traditional macroplan- 
ning, 18, development from top 
down. The GIF concept for the 
transfer of standard technologies 1n 
this way, therefore, would also sti- 
mulate effective demand on the part 
of industrialized countries simulta- 
neously. 


(2) Development of third world 
capabilities: Upon the completion of 
a typical super-infrastructure pro- 
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DILIP CHOWDURY (1935 — 1982) 





WHO died on the evening of August 19, was one of 
those who helped mould and design the ‘face’ of Seminar 
— the cover. It was a long association of nearly a quarter 
of a century, beginning with our very first issue in Septem- 
ber 1959. Dilip was a pioneer. Design, its compulsions and 
its thrust, its fundamental role in all activity, was a 
burning passion with him, permeating everything he did. 
Despite the struggles he had to wage on many fronts, strug- 
gles for survival, his passion kept him principled and 
uncompromising to the bitter end, a quality given to very 
few. He was too young to go. Only 47, and we in Seminar 
will always remember him. 
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ject, 1t would have major direct 
effects upon the nonoil producing 
third world through the develop- 
ment of energy resources to replace 
oil, increased agricultural produc- 
tion, and comprehensive develop- 
ment of all related sub-infrastruc- 
tures. Over the long run, such a 
project would also serve effectively 
for the solution of population explo- 
sion in the South as the result of 
socio-economic improvements (eg, 
higher nutrition and lower birth 
rate). 


(3) Creation. of new effective 
demand in advanced countries. GIF 
would provide an opportunity and 
a great challenge for the creation of 
new, massive effective demand ın 
the field of industries and techno- 
logies ın developed countries GIF 
would not only serve to stimulate 
direct demand for the machinery 
and other capital goods which would 
be required for the construction of 
global infrastructures, but also kin- 
dle interest in new industrial 1nnov- 
ations, if not radical break- 
throughs 


(4) Avoidance of tecesstons in the 
third world Another important con- 
tribution by GIF is that investments 
in GIF projects would not, by virtue 
of their nature, result in “over pro- 
duction’ quite. unlike conventional 
private investments A typical GIF 
project would be directed primarily 
to fulfil basic human needs (food 
production, irrigation development, 
etc ) as well as to improve environ- 
ments (development of alternative 
energy resources, etc.), so it would 
be the 1947 Marshall plan-type 
‘commodity aid’ programme GIF 
could effectively avoid the danger of 
creating unnecessaiy ‘recessionary’ 
consequences by overproduction 


(5) Reflection of greater OPEC 
voice Last but not least, we are to- 
day faced with the urgent task of 
evolving ways and means of absorb- 
ing and recycling mounting exces- 
sive international liquidities The ac- 
cumulated liquidities are not neces- 
sarily being effectively utilized at 
present. As a matter of fact, one of 
the greatest causes of today’s stag- 
flation worldwide is the ‘uneven dis- 
tribution’ of accumulated liquidities 
due to the inadequate reflection of 
the voices of surplus countries with- 
in existing international monetary 


systems. For instance, Dr Rimmer 
de Vries, senior vice president of 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York and an international 
monetary authority, stated an a visit 
to Tokyo that the IMF had become 
today increasingly ineffective in ab- 
sorbing and recycling petrodollars 
for constructive use The IMF must 
be restructured so as to reflect 
the voice of OPEC and permit 
OPEC’s greater participation in it 
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, By having OPEC participate in 
GIF, it would become quite feasible 
to preserve ‘oil’ as a valuable indus- 
trial material instead of lavishing it 
as a source of heat Should we fail 
in this effort, it 1s possible that ıt 
might lead to another chaos similar 
to the 1973-74 oil crisis In such an 
event, the nations of the world 
would not be able to join together 
and establish another ‘new inter- 
national economic order’ Our pro- 
posal of GIF could serve to check 
such an unwanted plight out of pro- 
viding direct avenues for close dia- 
logue with, and greater participa- 
t10n from, OPEC countries 


PRIMARY EXAMPLES OF GIF 
CONCEPTS 


1 Greening of deserts 


Greening of the deserts in the Sahara, 
the Sinai and the Arabian peninsula The 
related countries are North African 
Nations, Israel and Arab states 


2 Collection station for solar heat 


Erection of a large-scale installation for 
the collection of solar energy in a remote 
part of the world Total investment in 
land, pipelines, and accessory equipment 
would reach $ 20 to $ 50 trillion Its total 
annual energy output would be equivalent 
to 200 billion barrels of oil 


3 Second Panama Canal 


(1) Construction in. Panama of The 
Second Canal according to the plan of 
Shigeo Nagano, President of the Japan 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
(2) Construction in. Nicaragua ofa large 
canal linking the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans Therelated countries are US, 
Panama and Nicaragua 


4 Kia Isthmus Canal 


A 170-kilometer-long canal linking 
Phang-nga Bay on the west coast to the 
Gulf of Siam on the east coast 


This would shorten by 2,400 km the sail- 
ing distance to and from the Indian Ocean. 
The related countries are Thailand, 
Malaysia and Singapore 


5 Electric power generation. using oceanic 
energy 


(1) There are 12 promising areas along 
undeveloped ocean shores extending from 
the equator to the temperate zones Maxt- 
mum generating potential of one area, 
35 million kw Total for 12 areas about 
200 million kw (2) Oceanic thermal 
energy conversion (OTEC) (3) Tidal 
electric power generation. 


6 Hunalayan hydro-electric Project 


Damming of the Sanpo River on the 
upper reaches of the Brahmaputbra in the 
frontier area between China and the 
Indian province of Assam to make it flow 
into India through a tunnel across the 
Himalayas Potential generating capacity 
30 million kw in maximum, 37 million kw 
In average Annual generating capacity 
240 billion to 330 billion kwH. 


7 Control of sea currents in the Bering 
Strait 


Construct a dam across the .Bering 
Strait at its narrowest point (85 km wide, 
45 m deep) and control the sea currents 
flowing from the Arctic Ocean This 
would alter atmospheric conditions in the 
North Pacific and make the climate more 
temperate The related countries are the 
US andtheUSSR 


8 African central lake 


Control the flow of the Congo River by 
building a dam to create a vast lake 1n the 
Congo and Chad regions of central África 
to improve natural conditions m the area 


The related countries are Central African 
nations 


9 Hydraulic power plant in South America 


Construction of 9 dams and 7 artificial 
lakes across the Amazon and the Oricono 
and the Paraguay The related countries 
are Brazil, Venezuela, Colombia, Peru, 
Bolivia, Paraguay and Argentina 


10 Quattara Depression project 


Construction of the canal between El 
Dabaa and El Serra Construction of port 
at El Seria By the flow of water through 
the canal, electric power 1s generated The 
related country 1s Egypt 


11 New stk 10ad 


Construction of a super highway, 
modern version of ancient “Silk Road” 
across the Eurasian continent from the 
central part of Europe to China The 
related regions are Europe, Middle East, 
central Asia, the USSR and China 


12 Gibraltar Strait biidge]tunnel 


Construction of a bridge/tunnel between 
Morocco and Spain European and 
African continents are connected through 
the surface transportation The primary 
commodity 1s to be carried easily from 
Africa to Europe The products of both 
the continents are exchanged quite easily 
through the bridge 
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MARIA Mies book theorizes on the social condi- 
tion of Indian women which permits changes in 
public roles, while continuing to restrict private 
roles She points out quite rightly that the theoreti- 
cal formulations applicable to women 1n industrializ- 
ed societies are 1nadequate when providing a frame- 
work for the study of women in less industrialized 
and more traditional societies While in both indus- 
trialized and traditional societies women play depen- 
dency roles, 1n. India with its distinct social and 
cultural background these roles tend to be eniphasiz- 
ed and the role of the family is functionally different 
1n the two socio-economic systems 


In the West, according to Maria Mies’ assessment, 
the women's movement has understood the challenge 
it can pose to the capitalist system based on the 
separation between the productive male sphere and 
the reproductive female sphere This movement 
further challenges the sexual division of labour and 
the institution. of the family which 1s perceived as 
the 1nstrument which continues to subjugate women. 
In India, this 1s conceptually different The family 
- has never been rejected, even during the heyday of 
the women's movement, and despite the family's 
certain involvement in the subjugation of women 
as is evident from Jamila Verghese’s book, the family 
continues to be important today in charting the 
course women take Mies thinks that women in 
India are more readily mobilized around general 
economic and political issues than on issues specifi- 
cally related to their problems 


This lack of conflict between the perceived 
interests of Indian women and the family intrigues 
the author, who finds that the collusion prolongs 
this subjugation. The author tries to apply the role 
conflict theory to Indian women but finds its appli- 
cation limited to middle class women, who feel 
pressurised by the duality of careers and family 


obligations 1mposed on them This overlooks the- 


majority of Indian women who are routinely subject 
to extremely adverse economic and social conditions 
and play a variety of social and economic roles 
without apparently finding them conflicting While 
Maria Mies states that role conflict exists for all 
class levels, her study, however, 1s confined to middle 
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class women who seek employment mainly for 
economic reasons and sometimes for emancipatory 
ends. This results in conflicts when women are forced 
to continue 1n then subsidiary domestic roles despite 
their economic self sufficiency and despite the sup- 
port of their families for their career 


The book does not touch upon the concerns of 
women in rural areas or those not professionally 
employed, who nevertheless make a major contribu- 
tion to household finances without apparent iole 
conflict The application of the role conflict theory, 
therefore, appears to be more closely correlated to 
education and the consequent raising of expectations 
rather than simply to economic independence. This 
1s not to deny that women with even a modicum of 
economic independence do not exercise better con- 
tro] in domestic decision making, but that 1mpat- 
tence with continuing inflexible domestic constraints, 
provokes more reaction from women already trained 
to question irrational behaviour or ideology and 
possessing a certain degree of economic autonomy. 


Maria Mies’ contribution to the growing body of 
literature on Indian women should be of interest to 
women's groups and to social scientists since 1t raises 
questions which need to be further explored. For, 
even when one disagrees with her conclusions, as for 
example her discounting the lack of a women's 
movement due to the divisions of caste, class and 
regional nationalisms in India, which 1s not born 
out by the political and social trends current in 
Indian society, the validity of her questions remains 


Jamila Verghese has painstakingly documented the 
new and disturbing form taken by dowry seekers in 
her book He: Gold and Her Body. Parents of bride- 
grooms propelled by greed kill brides by burning 
them, in order to usurp their dowry and to marry 
off the bridegroom again for further financial gain 
through dowry from another bride The mental 
anguish of parents subject to financial and social 
constraints, unable to support their daughter econo- 
mically, or socially to enable her to leave a poten- 
tially dangerous environment and seek shelter with 
them, are also unable to get her justice in death and 
have her murderers convicted 


The author has researched the historical back- 
ground of the subjugation of women and notes its 
universality over the East and the West The periods 
of subjugation and emancipation are cyclical in both 
parts of the world, the subjugation has been enforc- 
ed through a combination of socio-religious fiats. 
Implicit ın this analysis 1s the inability of legislative 
changes to effect deeply entrenched social attitudes 
and the alarming effects that social indifference or 
neglect can have on social problems particularly as 
they relate to women 


‘ ^ 
This book, despite the importance of its subject 
matter and the fact of its being well researched, 1s 


not easy to read, since the author has attempted a 
difficult style which brings together history, socio- 
logy and dramatized case histories of the victims of 
assault However, 1t should be widely read because 
the continuation. of the custom of dowry degrades 
all women It demonstrates a disregard for change 
and modernization taking place in other spheres of 
Indian life, 1t pinpoints the essential weakness of the 
Indian family and social structure which provides 
support for men but not for women, to the extent 
that women threatened or endangered by their 1n- 
laws cannot find enough support, either from their 
families or from government or social welfare 
organizations, to leave before they are killed 


The continuance of the custom implies that the 
progress 1n women's education, the wider acceptance 
of their public roles, still does not elevate their 
status with their own families or with. society suffi- 
ciently to lead to an acceptance based on their 
intrinsic worth This book has the potential of 
stimulating public opinion. to. the point of imple- 
menting laws already on the statute books. 


Finally, Women in China by Hasna Jasimuddin 
Moudud is a misnomer for, while there are some 
references to the author’s concerns with womens 
issues and to Chinese women, the volume is by no 
means solely devoted to Chinese women. From the 
limited references to Chinese women, it appears that 
not unlike women ın other parts of the developing 
world, they too have legislative rights without the 
necessary enforcement The author mentions the 
Federation. of Chinese Women, an organization 
fighting for this enforcement and for the revision of 
certain legislation and the 1mplementation of equality 
in the wage structure One interesting point with 
regard to the Chinese attitude towards birth control 
emerges from the fact that they provide no facilities 
for unwanted children, only for children who are 
victims of natural disasters Also, women have to 
apply to their place of work for permission to con- 
ceive a baby, and this 15 granted to fit 1n with the 
Schedule of the workers and the office For the rest 
we are treated to the reactions of the author to 
sights seen, places visited and people met, in the 
course of a short visit to China. 


Shahida Lateef 
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A national survey was conducted in 1978 to deter- 
mine the incidence and characteristics of bonded 
Jabour in the country The publication under review 
1s the final report of the survey, conducted jointly by 
the Gandhi Peace Foundation and the National 
Labour Institute The project headed by Dr Sarma 
"Marla assessed that there were at least 26 lakh 
persons working as bonded slaves 1n India 


Although the survey was confined to the ' agricul- 
tural sector alone and covered only ten States, its 
vital importance cannot be undermined. Punjab, 
Haryana, W Bengal, Kerala and the North Eastern 
States were excluded on the presumption that 
bondage was unlikely to exist owing to the nature of 
production relations and the specific characteristics 
of agriculture in these States Given the findings of 
the survey, however, which indicate that bondage 
exists in areas in different stages of development, it 
would be important to study the States excluded 
Marla himself admits that there exist ‘disguised 
forms of dependency’ for instance in W Bengal, a 
study of which may influence the identification of 
bondage elsewhere 


Tomes have been written on the Indian peasantry, 
and our historians and economists have been occu- 
pied with the debate on production relations 1n agri- 
culture in the pre-British and post-British periods. 
The problem, however, of bondage, which emerges 
from a relationship of the complete dependence of 
the debtor on the creditor, has been virtually 
ignored 


Under the system of bondage, an individual 
pledges his person in lieu of an advance (loan) 
This agreement renders the debtor at the complete 
mercy of the creditor, who 1s in fact forced to forfiet 
his freedom to seek employment elsewhere; to move 
freely through the territory of India (‘in most cases 
he 1s not even allowed to leave his village’) and to 
sell his labour/produce The wages (1f paid at all) 
are below the average minimum wage and are often 
paid in kind leaving him virtually incapable of 
clearing his debt Marla observes that ‘the more 
characteristic feature of bondage 1s the indefinite 
period of bondage’, with reference to the findings of 
the survey in U P that ‘oncein bondage a person 
can never succeed 1n freeing himself’ 


This characteristic of the bonded labour system 
where the clearing of a debt passes from one gene- 
ration to another 1s also evident from Marla’s statis- 
tics ın 26% of the cases observed the original 
debtor was unknown and in 17 6% the bonded slave 
was working towards clearing the debt left by his 
father 


An important fact noted by the survey, which 
goes contrary to the theories of many who have 
written on indebtedness, 1s that ‘among the reasons 
for taking loans the domestic reason ranks highest 
of all rather than other superfluous expenditure 
Unable to meet the basic requirements of the home, 
given the lack of alternate sources of employment 
rather than starve, individuals are drawn into 
bondage 


Given this scenario of the mechanism evolved by 
the rural elite to maximise their benefit from this 
supply of cheap, surplus labour, it 1s not surprising 
to find that 902% of these landlords do not own 
agricultural machinery Nor ıs it strange that 86 6% 
of those bonded belong to the socially and economi- ` 
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cally most backward section; the scheduled castes 
and tribes. 

The system of bondage forces the woman of the 
family to become the main bread earnei, while at 
the same time She and the children can be called in 
to do odd jobs for the master or work 10 the absence 
of the person bonded, with no remuneration. With 
reference to Tamil Nadu, Marla says that 'accord 
ing to the reports we have recently received there 1s 
woman bondage 1n a disguised form Usually they 
have to work for the master when the husband 1s 
sent out of the village by the master for a different 
work ' 


According to Marla, bondage is to be found 
wherever there 1s ‘a social encounter between the 
landed upper caste Hiadus, propertied peasant 
castes, ritually categorised as Sudras, and the 
poverty stricken scheduled castes and tribes’ This 
generalisation fails to take into account the fact that 
28% of the masters belong to the scheduled castes 
and tribes Marla, in his attempt to view the caste 
and the class factor separately, has thus arrived at 
generalisations which do not always match his own 
Statistics He has in fact made a serious omission 
in the questionnaire on which the survey was based 
While collecting information on the pattern of Jand- 
holdings of the bonded labourers, he has failed to 
investigate the same in the case of the masters. 
Land distribution 15 an important indicator of the 
agrarian System, particularly when, as 1n the case of 
India, there 1s a concentration of land in a few 
hands This would also provide perhaps the expla- 
nation to how such a sizeable section of the masters 
belong to the SC/ST 


Given the fact that it is the only all-India survey 
on bonded labour and has thus brought out hitherto 
httle known facts, the findings are most valuable. 
What 1s unfortunate however 1s that Marla has been 
able to provide little analysis to put these facts into 
perspective Despite the fact that during the survey 
the investigators found that ‘30% of the bonded 
labourers interviewed by us had become bonded 
after the Act (1976) was passed,’ Marla does not 
attempt to analyse why the bonded labour system 
has resisted the laws to abolish it or why it has per- 
sisted despite modernisation. On the other hand, he 
congratulates the Indian State for passing the 
Act Nor does he analyse the system of bonded 
labour in the context of the Indian social system, 
and the stagnation in Indian agrarian economy 
Inadvertently, the survey reveals that legislation 1s 
not an effective mechanism for the abolition of the 
bonded labour system, a system which is protected 
by State governments themselves! , (One must not 
forget that the Bihar government fought hard to 
deny the very existence of the system in the State) 


Thus, despite these criticisms one must admit that 
Marla's work has indeed been of supreme impor- 
tance given the ignorance on the subject It 1s also a 


valiant effort given the problems of identification of . 


bonded labourers, and for this one must also con- 


gratulate the investigators who contributed towards 
this end 
Namita Sinha 


THE OUTLOOK TOWER: Essays on Urbanization 
in Memory of Patrick Geddes, edited by J V. Fer- 
reira and 5 S. Jha Popular Prakashan, Bombay, 
1976. 





AN ALTERNATIVE URBAN STRATEGY by Wil- 
lam SW Lim DP Architects (pte) Singapore, 
1980 


URBAN development in the third world has raised 
a challenge which 1s undoubtedly beyond the capa- 
city of concepts developed recently in the industrially 
advanced countries, and which have been applied ın- 
discriminately to the planning of our cities. The 
alarming growth of slums and squatter settlements, 
the inadequacy and inappropriateness of urban m- 
frastructural systems, the glaring inequity 1n distri- 
bution of community facilities in our cities, and the 
breakdown of the cohesiveness of community life are 
the symptoms of a malaise which mocks at the at- 
tempts of town planners and city administrators in 
our country today It 1s against this background that 
The Outlook Tower comes as a welcome reminder to 
us that the fundamental values of our civilisation 
and a painstaking and detailed survey of the present 
situation are the necessary ingredients for a more 
relevant urban planning ideology 


It may come as a surprise to many urban plan- 
ners in India that Patrick Geddes, a pioneer in town 
planning theory 1n the first quarter of this century, 
was the first Professor of Civics and Soctology in the 
University of Bombay, having served in that capa- 
city from 1919 to 1924 The significance of this fact 
lies in the complex and rich personality of Geddes 
To quote from the first essay of this book, “The real 
Geddes, however, was an unusually complete man" 
one who delighted in escaping from labels, pigeon 
holes and compartments of learning Turn by furn 
he was a botanist, an economist, a sociologist, an 
art critic, a publisher, a civic reformer, a town plan- 
ner, a producer of pageants, an academic revolu- 
tionary, a teacher or as he might have described 
himself, “a comprehensive, synthetising generalist”? 


Some of the important town planning concepts of 
Geddes included hts idea of civic and regional survey 
or ‘diagnosis before treatment’, and of ‘conservative 
surgery’ instead of wholesale destruction of slum 
areas He expressed his basic human principle in his 
town planning report on Madura in 1915 ‘Town 
Planning 1s not mere place planning, nor even work 
planning If it 1s to be successful 1t must be folk 
planning its task 1s to find the right places for each 
sort of people, places where they will really flourish 
To give people in fact the same care that we give 
when transplanting flowers ” 


In the period of 1919-24 Geddes made diagnosis- 
and-treatment surveys, both under British and local 


auspices, of some 50 Indian urban areas. His report 
for Indore (1918) was, in the words of one of his 
biographers, 'the most comprehensive. and most far- 
reaching of his Indian town-planning reports the 


two volumes of this report represent a milestone in . 


the study of civic problems in India, indeed in the 
western world as well, for they contain much that 
would stil give pause to European and American 
planners' Excerpts from his report on Tanjore 
(1915) give an 1dea of how Geddes diagnosed local 
needs and criticised typical European-type solutions 
— ‘As usual, ıt 1s proposed to drive a new grid iron 
of forty feet streets through a congested and 1nsani- 
tary area Again, as usual, this dreary and conven- 
tional plan 1s quite unsparing to the old homes and 
to the neighbourhood life of the area. It leaves fewer 
housing sites and these mostly narrower than before, 
and the large population thus expelled would again, 
as usual, be driven into creating worse congestion 
1n other quarters, to the advantage only of the rack- 
renting interests." 


This commemorative volume of essays 1s disting- 
uished not only by a detailed presentation of 
Geddes’ ideas, starting with a compact account of 
his life and activities, including Jaqueline Tyrwhitt’s 
assemblage of Geddes’ statements, proposals and 
recommendations relating to university life in 
general and his University of Central India 1n. parti- 
cular drawn from his celebrated Indore Report, but 
also by the inclusion of nineteen papers by diffe- 
rent authors which deal with various aspects of 
urban sociology commencing with some of its 
general aspects and going on to some of its aspects 
in America, in Asia, in India, ın Australia and in 
Africa 


In some sort of contrast to this ıs the collection 
of speeches and articles by William S W Lim entit- 
led An Alternative Urban Strategy A much thinner 
work, got up with the sophistication. of modern 
advertising techniques, this collection puts forward 
ideas on planning and environment, transport, 
housing, and values and creativity, which purport 
to add up to an alternative frame for urban deve- 
lopment in the third world. However, the liberal 
use of jargon and populist catch-phrases on ‘con: 
sumerism’, “environment”, ‘energy’, “decentralisa- 
tion’, ‘peoples participation’, “limits of resources’, 
"the creative society’, only serves to obscure the 
importance of indigenous modes 1n third world situa- 
tions which would require a new set of problem- 
definitions before solutions could be effectively pro- 
posed Perhaps most of  Lim's perceptions are 
based on his doubtlessly keen insight into the urban 
problems of Singapore, but these can hardly be 
taken as typical of the entire third world situation 


The kind of generalisations attempted 1n this book 
could be exemplified by the following passage “The 
whole world is changing rapidly Scientific and 
technological development appears to recognise no 
frontier Everything seems possible. Until a value 
eruption in the West totally destroys the established 
equilibrium of confidence and serenity However, 


the elite particularly ın the Third World still clings 
desperately to the traditional images of the West. 
The new value changes are often regarded with dis- 
gust out of fear or ignorance In the meantime, the 
traditional values in the Third World are being 
changed, modified or even destroyed through western 
contacts and influence The Third World 1s utterly 
confused ” 


. Such statements only emphasise the alienation 
between the urban planner and ordinary people 
One is then reminded of the force of Geddes’ 
double-action formula of ‘Place-Work-Folk Folk- 
Work-Place', which helps to affirm the primacy of 
people and their particular place in cities, as much 
needed today as it ever was, in the third world or in 


any other world f 
MN Ashish Ganju 
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THE BEHAVIOUR OF PRICES IN INDIA 
1952-70 AN EMPIRICAL STUDY by Santi 
K  Chakrabarti The Macmillan Company of 
India, 1977 














BOTH the books are condensed versions of Ph D 
dissertations at MI T and LSE respectively. The 
former ıs a macroeconometric model of the Indian 
economy with five sectors, viz., agriculture, manu- 
facturing, foreign, fiscal and monetary It covers 
the period 1951-73 Chakrabarti concentrates on 
prices and studies in detail, three important price 
variables — relative price of cereals, price index of 
manufactures and average wage earnings. He covers 
the period 1952-66 and later re-runs the model for 
the larger sample 1952-70. 


Isher Ahluwalia attempts to lay more emphasis 
on the supply side as she feels that the existing 
models are explicitly Keynesian in their basic frame- 
work, with inadequate specification of the supply 
constraints in the economy The outstanding feature 
of the agricultural sector 1s the treatment of market- 
ed surplus It is taken to be the true indicator of 
supply as up to two-thirds of the output is retained 
for self consumption by the farmer The econome- 
tric results are however open to debate In the 
equation which determines marketed surplus, the 
coefficient of the relative piice of foodgrains (an 
explanatory variable) 1s negative indicating that in 
a price-output space, the plotted curve will be down- 
ward sloping to the right This has implications for 
farmers’ self consumption which 1s just the other 
side of the coin It will consequently be positively 
related with price, implying that a farmer growing 
wheat will increase his consumption of wheat as its 
price rises It 1s difficult to believe that the Indian 
farmer ıs so irrational It 1s quite possible that the 
lady 1s encountering the standard problem of identi- 
fication 1n econometrics. Therefore 1n effect the esti- 
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mated function 1s neither a demand nor a supply 
function, but just a locus of various equilibrium 
points Santi Chakrabarti 1s unable to derive any 
conclusive results on the short run price elasticity of 
marked surplus but finds the long run price elasticity 
to be zero as opposed to Isher’s figure of 0 417 


In the manufacturing sector, capacity utilization 
is determined endogenously The demand side 1s 
incorporated by including the share of government 
investment ın gross domestic product This 1s ex- 
pected to capture the indirect multiplier effects on 
overall demand 1n the economy. Unfortunately, it 1s 
difficult to imagine the very existence of such an 
effect It 1s therefore felt that the demand side 1s 
inadequately represented 1n this sector Santi Chak- 
rabarti uses a much more realistic approach He 
assumes that prices in manufacturing are determined 
by the rule of ‘Mark up over unit prime costs? The 
data shows a clear rising trend in the mark up ratio 
over time. Chakrabarti attributes this to changes 
in the quantity of money which undoubtedly have 
an effect on aggregate monetary: demand in the 
economy His variable — index of per capita money 
supply performs fairly well ın this context 


In the fiscal sector, direct taxes are divided into 
agricultural and non-agricultural, and indirect taxes 
into customs duties and others Given the contri- 
bution of agricultural income tax to government tax 
revenue 1t would perhaps have been better to treat 
them as exogenous, Union excise duties should have 
been explicitly incorporated as they are the most 
important of the indirect taxes. 


In one equation in the monetary sectors, time 
deposits and government bonds are taken to be 
close substitutes Mrs. Ahluwalia is probably unaware 
that 1n. India the public hardly buys government 
bonds They are generally bought by commercial 
banks and LIC Unlike most macroeconometric 
models, Isher's model has a very attractive feature; 
ıt can be quite easily related to text book economics. 
The well known classical dichotomy, and the work- 
ing of the quantity theory of money can very easily 
be demonstrated by taking a sub system of nine 
equations ın the monetary sector. 


The conclusions by both authors are not anything 
dramatic Things like the importance of agricultural 
output in the determination of prices, 1s not a new 
story 


Chakrabarti’s book does not make very interesting 
reading as he indulges 1n hairsplitting on issues of 
little importance He 1s unable to lead the reader, 
he presents something like ninety regression equa- 
trons, out of which he ultimately chooses only five 
He also seems to be unduly disturbed by marginal 
differences 1n goodness of fit, thereby giving undue 
importance to statistical as opposed to economic 
results Isher Ahluwalia on the other hand fails to 
give satisfactory interpretation to many of her eco- 
nometric results. 

Ashish Lall 





MAHATMA GANDHI: A Biography 
B R NANDA 


Few men in their lifetime aroused stronger emotions 
or touched deeper chords of humanity than. Gandhi 
did ‘Generations to come, 1t may be,’ wrote Einstein 
of Gandhi in July 1944, ‘will scarcely believe that 
such a one as this ever in flesh and blood walked 
upon this earth’. While millions venerated Gandhi as 
the Mahatma, the gieat soul, his political opponents 
saw 1n him only an astute politician Not until 1946-7 
(when the transfer of power enabled them ın their 
minds to disengage Mr Gandhi the man from Mr 
Gandhi the arch-rebel) were the British able to see 
him in a gentler light «This biography, widely acclai- 
med on first publication by Allen and Onwin 1n 1958, 
has stood the test of time and come to be regarded 
by many as the standard and fullest ‘life’ of Gandhi 
Carefully researched, objective not compelling, cap- 
turing all the nuances of momentous events, it 1s not 
only the biography of a remarkable man but also a 
record and analysis of a critical period in South- 
Asian history (1981) 542 PP. Rs 80 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS 


* anadmirable account of the life of Gandhi, from which 
there emerges a full picture of this strange and attractive man' 
Lord Attlee, The Spectator 


* well arranged and informed by a sense of proportion and 
relative value It rescues Gandhi both from the sentimentalists 
and from the debunkers’ The Times 


* nobody who takes the subject seriously can afford to be 
without his (Mr Nanda's) book BBC Listener 


* a vivid picture of his personality and a comprebensive 
account of his activities The style is simple and elegant’ 
The Hindu 


* an excellent account of Gandhi's life and of the movement 
for Indian Independence ' Times Literary Supplement 


* The reading of this book is an exalted kind of experience ' 
Deccan Herald 


* complete and readable Mr BR Nanda makes the Father 
of Indian Independence a personality from the opening 
paragraphs' New York Tunes 


‘He wields a smooth pen Itis a pleasure to return to the 
atmosphere created by Mr Nanda’ Saturday Review 


‘His well-designed and fascinating chronicle ts also an inter- 
pretation, and therein lies its great value Birmingham Post 


yk, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


q 2/11 Ansar1 Road, Daryaganj, 
à New Delhi 110002 


Madras 


Bombay Calcutta 
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FOR ENCHANTING SHADES 
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Pamper your every whim and fancy with Four Swan Fabrice 


in cotton and Polyester/cotton blends. Crease-resistent 
Four Swan fabrics come in a wide range of colours end prints. 


Manufactured by: 


THE VICTORIA MILLS LTD., ces) 
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Why RAN BAXY'S GARDIC 
Garlic has been well-known Ranbaxy Laboratories, a trusted name with the medical 


from earliest times for its : profession, now gives you all the benefits of raw garlic 
—without the smell Ranbaxy's Garlic Pearls contain 


medicinal properties Medical : the pure extract of raw garlic in easy-to-digest, 


authorities have accepted 4 soft gelatin capsules—the most effective way 
of deriving the medicinal properties of garlic 


the value of garlic in correcting | &ANBAxv's (nre G 
various health problems | @ Help relieve gas and indigestion, 
Garlic can be taken raw or |. ease heartburn 
Ss 
cooked or in capsule form Ge" Reduce high cholesterol levels 


À & Help ease disabling joint pains 
But to derive the maximum fm» Prevent and control recurring 
medicinal benefiis from garlic, coughs and colds 
it should be taken in the most | Take Fianbaxy's Garlic Pearls— everyday 


| The natural way to all-round health. 
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enefit from our 
widest range of compressors, 


backed by the world's 
foremost air 
technology. 


New additions to CP's 
expanding range 
TB-204 x 13 


Lubricated/O!l less Horizontal, Reciprocating 
Compressors 


500-RO-2 

Rotary, Portobla. Diese! Compressors. 
"TU' & 'TUO' 

Lubricated/Oil less Vertical, Reciprocating 
Compressors 


Plus 25 other proven end 
trusted models 


Compressors of evety description Portable 

* and Stationary Electric motor/Diesei engine- 
driven. Rotary and Reciprocating Single 
stage/ Two-stage Ai-cooled/Water ccoled. 
Lubricated/O:!-less Horizontal/Vertical 
Single-acting/Double-acting Balanced- 
opposed & tandem In capacities from 

3 m3/min (108 cfm ) to 114 m3;min 
(4000 c f m ) 


Together, our widest range for every need. 


"ny CP Compressors? 
CP Compressors are crafted to the highest 
standards ot quality and workmanship and 

incorporate international designs and know- 
how And they re backed by prompt and 
efficient service both before and after sales 
No wonder CP India are today the largest 
exporters of compressed ai equip maent to 
over 15 countries 


Now, what can we offer you? 











CONSOUDATEO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO UNDA LTO 


30118 Shas Marg Mulund Bombay 400080 Branches et 30 

d Aerer, SE EE Eos OS. 
ow Oei tance Huese Fativios Hoa es 

your CP compressed air equipment Jamshedpur — Secunderabad — Gos ~ Bangalore. 

working efficiently 


CAUTION 
Insist on genulne CP spares to keep 





The power of air harnessed for higher productivity. 
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- Fly the only airline in the world 
where you can sit back 
, and read the decor. 


Just study the cabin walls You'll find indian 
mythology come alive in Krishna's frolics 
with gambolling gopis. Gods and 
goddesses, and lesser mortalis centuries old, 
frozen in arts of love: inthe frescoes of 
Ajanta and Eliora Men and women of India . 
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and play. They're ai! part of the interior 
decor of an A:ur-india 747 
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The Sandun Manganeso € Dun bhes Limited 


* Registered Office" 


Lohadri Bhavan, 


Yeshwanthnagar—583 124, Via Sandur (Bellary Dist ) Karnataka State 


Speech by 
SHRI YR GHORPADE 
Chairman, 
The 
Sandur Manganese and 
Iron Ores Limited at 
the Twentyeighth Annual 
General Meeting held 
on 4th September 1982 





Ladies and Gentlemen, 


I have great pleasure 1n extending to you a warm welcome 
to the 28th Annual General Meeting of the Company 


The turnover of the Company went up to Rs 24 crores 
from Rs 17 crores last year, though the profit was Rs 146 
lakhs after providing depreciation of Rs 119 lakhs, compared 
to a profit of Rs 225 lakhs, after providing depreciation. of 
Rs 98 lakhs, during the previous year It 1s proposed to 
declare a dividend of 1595 on equity shares, as compared to 
10% in 1979-80 and 12% in 1980-81 The main reason for-the 
higher turnover was the increase in the sale of pig iron from 
about 28,000 tonnes during 1980-81 to 35,000 tonnes in 
1981-82, the corresponding production of pig iron increasing 
from 29,000 tonnes to 40,500 tonnes The sales of ferrosilicon 
also increased from nearly 8,000 tonnes in 1980-81 to about 
13,000 tonnes in 1981-82, the production going up from 
12,000 tonnes to 14,000 tonnes However, our profits did not 
increase proportionately because of the drastic increase m 
power rate, in total disregard of our long-term agreement 
with the Karnataka Electricity Board, and a sharp decline 
in the average sales realisation on ferrosilicon due to. further 
weakening of demand for this product in the internal market 
and much lower prices 1n the export market We have repre- 
sented to the Government of India, through the Indian 
Ferro Alloy Producers’ Association, that ferrosilicon also 
badly requires the support of export subsidies to enable indi- 
genous producers to utilise available power for the produc- 
tion of this product without building up unbearable stocks 
or incurring heavy losses on the export of ferrosilicon The 
Government 1s yet to take a decision in this matter 
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With regard to manganese ore exports also, the situation 
worsened inspite of our repeated representation to the 
Minerals and Metals Trading Corporation of India Ltd 
(MMTC) to appreciate the basic fact that 1f our Company 1s 
to maintain its present labour force of about 3000 employees 
at our mines, we must be enabled to produce and export at 
least about 2 lakh tonnes per annum Manganese ore 1s 
canalised through the MMTC, which was able to export only 
50,000 tonnes of our ores during 1981-82, as against 86,000 
tonnes last year, and an average of 2,70,000 tonnes during the 
years 1972 to 1974 However, the local sales of manganese ore 
during 1981-82 were 53,000 tonnes, including 38,500 tonnes 
to MMTC at Vizag at highly unremunerative prices The 
world recessionary trends continued to affect the sales of 
manganese ore to the steel industry abroad, which 1s also 
now using less manganese ore per tonne of steel due to 
technological factors During the seventies, the use of mang- 
anese went down from about 18 kgs per tonne of steel to 
about 10 kgs per tonne Moreover the South African mining 
interests have been able to make a serious dent into our 
established markets in Japan, by aggressive sales, utilising 
much larger ships of 50,000 tonnes and faster rate of loading 
to bring down the freight charges Our ports are not yet 
equipped to handle such big ships for manganese ore More- 
over, the policy of the Government of India to progressively 
reduce the volume of manganese ore exports, 1n the name of 
conserving 1t on a long-term basis, generated a lackadaisical 
attitude even with regard to the export of low grade mang- 
anese ore like ours, which ts sustaining so much employment 
in this area and earning valuable foreign exchange, and 
whose reserves in our mining concessions are estimated at 
30 to 40 million tonnes 


When the Vijayanagar Steel Plant, near Sandur, becomes 
a reality, 1t will no doubt enable our Company to produce 
and sell more manganese ore locally, thereby improving the 
overall economics and viability of our mines The foundation 
stone of the Vijayanagar Steel Plant was laid by the Prime 
Minster, Smt Indira Gandhi, as early as 1971, at Torna- 
gallu, m recognition ofits great potential and after expert 
evaluation I am sure, the Government will take all possible 
steps to expedite the work on the Steel Plant and ensure its 
early completion However, our Company has to depend 
mainly on exports and face the South African competition 
in the Japanese market, and for this, the Company should 
be allowed greater initiative to conclude sales in Japan and 
the East European countries, under the overall guidance of 
the MMTC, cspecially as our reserves of manganese ore 
are more than adequate to meet any future demand from our 
steel industry and, at the same time, to maximise exports It 
1s significant to note that the Japanese steel industry, inspite 
of the recessionary limitations, imports annually about 
100,000 tonnes of 38—4095 Mn ore, which used to be almost 
wholly supplied by our Company until 1974, but now South 
Africa supplies the bulk of this demand, and the exports of 
Sandur A grade (38—4095 Mn) ores to Japan during the 
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year 1981-82 was nil Under the circumstances the Govern- 
ment of India should seriously consider abolishing the export 
duty of Rs 1250 per tonne on manganese ore, which is 
serving no purpose except to worsen our competitive posi- 
ton in the world market The Government should also 
consider giving an export incentive for manganese ore and 
modernise the port facilities on a priority basis 


Inspite of these grave difficulties, the Company has refrain- 
ed from retrenching labour who have been depending on our 
mines for several decades for their livelihood But this vital 
employment factor and human consideration should also be 
fully supported by the MMTC Asa result of the Company's 
employment and production oriented policy, 1n the hope of 
the MMTC and the Government liberalising their restrictive 
export policies and quota system, our manganese ore stocks 
have built up to 3 36 lakh tonnes However, during the year 
1982-83 there are signs of improvement in exports to Japan 
and especially East European countries Every effort will be 
made to ensure that the stocks of managanese ore do not 
increase further 


The production of electric pig 1ron has been the mainstay 
of our Company for the past few years It may be recalled 
that we established a 15,000 KVA electric furnace 1n 1968 to 
produce about 40,000 tonnes of foundry grade pig tron per 
annum The furnace has served the interests of the foundry 
industry in the country, especially specialised foundries 
which require quality pig iron, for nearly a decade and a half 
and our low phosphours pig iron made a name for itself in 
the home market for its quality and reliability We were 
producing and selling about 2,500 to 3,000 tonnes of pig iron 
per month, even after we were forced to increase the price 
of pig iron in April 1981, in keeping with the increase in rates 
of power and other inputs But suddenly in the month of 
April 1982, our monthly pig iron sales dropped to 500 tonnes 
from an average of nearly 3,000 tonnes per month in 1981-82 
and have not picked up This was mainly because of the 
import of cheap pig iron that was permitted under the new 
hberalised import policy China and Pakistan dumped pig 
iron at unrealistically low prices, which should be a matter of 
concern for India Both in the short-term and long-term 
interest of our country, we should not have allowed such 
imports which does positive harm to indigenous production 
and to the basic policy of maximising self-reliance and 
reducing the foreign exchange gap The result is that our 
Company built up heavy stocks of pig iron amounting to 
about 8,000 tonnes, and consequently shut down the pig 
iron furnace from Ist June ‘82 Our pig iron production 
capacity has been built up over the years by making sizeable 
investments from scarce capital resources To suddenly 
render this capacity infructuous by permitting indiscriminate 
imports, without specifically taking into account indigenous 
production and capacity, 1s most unfortunate in a year which 
1s being observed as the ‘Year of Productivity ' 


We are also unable to understand why the import duty 
on pig iron was reduced from 55% to 20%, after the imports 
were canalised through the Steel Authority of India Ltd 
(SAIL) from September 1981 Before that, private parties 
were permitted to import pig iron under the OGL, though 
prior to Apri] 198! pig iron imports were totally banned 
Moreover, from November '81 to March "Hi there was no 
import duty atall Even today, no distinction is made bet- 
ween low phosphorus (0295 P max) and high phosphorus 
(0 4% P max), and therefore a lot of low phosphorus pig iron 
has come into the country The IMF loan, which became 
necessary in the wake of oil price increases, is meant to 
strengthen the balance of payments position and not to dis- 
place indigenous production which is generating national 
income and employment We have therefore represented to 
the Govarnment of India that 


(i) Pig iron imports, especially low phosphorus pig iron, 
should be totally banned, 


(u) the concessional import duty of 20% should be with- 
drawn and the previous import duty of 55% should 
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be restored, or even increased tn the interest. of pro- 
tecting indigenous industry from dumping, and 


(11) SAIL should purchase our pig iron stocks which are 
of proven quality 


If production units like ours, which have a long 1ecord of 
service to the nation, are forced to close down for no fault 
of ours and our production replaced by imports, it will only 
worsen the recessionary trends and considerably weaken the 
capacity and will of the nation to stand on its own legs and 
minimise dependence on foreign aid We however, welcome 
the decision. of the Government to set up a high-level panel 
to review the imports of some sensitive commodities. under 
the liberalised import policy Pig iron production is extrem- 
ely sensitive lo imports, as already stated, and should be 
included as one of the items to be reviewed by the high-level 
panel expeditiously The official thinking regarding the 
estimated gap between demand and supply of pig iron may 
also be re-examined, especially as SAIL is holding sizeable 
stocks of imported weg iron which are not moving Overall 
concepts and strategies can prove counter-productive and 
even deepen recessionary trends if they are applied in a hasty 
and unimaginative manner, without taking into account the 
specific requirements of different industries Shi LK Jha, 
Chairman of the Economic Administration. Reforms Com- 
mission, has also recently stressed the need for an industry- 
wise approach, to ensure that well-meaning economic policies 


are so implemented that they strengthen indigenous industry 
and not weaken them 


The Company continued to pay attention to the various 
welfare measures which have, over the years, strengthened 
the standard and quality of life of our employees and main- 
tained a human relationship of faith and confidence between 
management and labour, The subsidy scheme, by which the 
Company supplies to the employees essential commodities 
such as rice, jowar, turdhal, gramdhal, jaggery, sweet o1] and 
chillies, at prices prevailing in. March 1972, has cost the 
Company Rs 55 lakhs during the year as compared to Rs 31 
lakhs in the previous year and Rs 10 lakhs in 1976-77 This 
is not only a measure of the rate of inflation as it affects 
labour, but also a practical strategy to protect the real wages 
of employees from the ravages of inflation, and 1s capable of 
wider application on a nation wide basis 


The Company strengthened the nutrition programme by 
providing nutritious food to children tn our balwadies and 
schools, apart from various other welfare activities in the 
fields of health education and extension services Under 
its programme for providing training for skills and produc- 
tive employment to supplement the family income of the 
employees, the Company introduced the Sewing Machine 
Scheme, by which an employee ts enabled to buy a sewing 
machine, with loans from banks and the Company to the 
extent of 75% and 25% of the cost respectively, the Com- 
pany's loan being interest free and the interest on bank loan 
in excess of 4% pa being subsidised by the Company 
This scheme has evoked, a great deal of interest and enthus- 
asm especially among womenfolk The housing programme 
both at the Mines and Metal and Ferro Alloys Plant is also 
making satisfactory progress 


The Company enjoys the unique record of not having 
had a single strike during the 28 years of its existence and, 
I am sure, the same spirit of harmony and understanding 
wil! be maintained in the years to come I wish to express 
my deep appreciation of the good work putin by all the 
employees of the Company I am grateful toall my colleagues 
on the Board and the Financial Institutions for their valu- 
able guidance and support 


Thank you, 
Yeshwantnagar, 
4th September 1982 YR GHORPADE 


Note This does not purport to be the proceedings of the 
Annual General Meeting 
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Manufacturers of 
Controls for Domestic/Commercial 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning. 


97/0/18P/s91949 


Automatic Controls Helping to save energy. Silently. = 


Registered Office : 706-707 Surya Kiran, 19 Kasturba Gandhi Marg, New Delhi 110 001. 
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SHIPCHANDLERS 


Government Approved Manufacturers of 


Safety Appliances 


Address: ‘Anchor House’, Ist Quay Street, Mazagaon, Bombay-400 010. 
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Attractive Sleek Two-toned USHA 
Streamlined — the sewing machine that 
outclasses any other in its price range 
With features that others can't match 

And a 5-year guarantee too 
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Patch Darner 3-position drop Dial- pe sttch ThrezJ tens ^7 
for easy darning feed for easy regulator with adjuster fo. 
and quick adjustment of lever for regulatirg po. 
adjustment of feed-dog forward and thread tension. 
pressure on position raverse stitch 
cloth contro! and 
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the other way is by 
creating more employment. 


Over 3,00,000 public carriers on These are but two of the most 

tne road today are Tata vehicles. striking facets of our multi-faceted 
Carrying essential commodities to outlook in serving the country, 

the remotest parts of the country, Now and in the future. 


extending communication links, 
y doing duty on vital project sites. 


Each Tata vehicle provides 
employment to no less than 


10 people. Creating over 4 lakh 

new job opportunities ever’ year. Telco 
helping build a strong and 
self-reliant nation. 


TATA ENGINEERING & LOCOMOTIVE CO. LTD 
CHAITRA.T.663 BOMBAY « JAMSHEDPUR + PUNE 
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L&T provides design, engineering and fabrication capabilities 

in collaboration with Caterpillar, F L Smidth, Gutehoffnungshutte 
Sterkrade, J M Voith, Niro Atomizer, Poclain, Serck, Struthers 
Wells, Swenson, Unelec 


and supplies plant and equipment for chemical, petroleum, 
petrochemical, fertilizer, cement, paper, dairy, steel, power, 
earthmoving and construction industries 


LARSEN & TOUBRO LIMITED 
| where technology moves with time 
PO Box 278, Bombay 400 038 
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Blending technology and research with 
manufacturing and marketing skills to build up a sustained 
growth rate averaging 20] à year over the past decade. 


Escorts 1s one of India's fastest 
growing corporations According to 
The Economic Times' rankings for 
1979, Escorts' sales have shown a 
phenomenal growth to make it 
India’s 7th largest company in the 
private sector and the 4th largest 
engineering company 

An accelerating growth rate which is 
a result of Escorts' philosophy of 
adapting the most advanced 
technology and combining it with its 
research and human skills To 
manufacture a diverse yet relevant 
range of quahty products in its 14 
plants Ensuring tts countless 
customers in India and abroad, cost- 
effective products that are leaders in 
their range These include well known 
brand names like Ford, Rajdoot, Mahle,  - 
JCB, Knorr Bremse, Goetze i 
and Yamaha : 

Behind the ever-expanding 
enterprise of the Escorts group, are 
15,000 employees, 1400 dealers and 
stockists, nearly 3000 ancillary 
suppliers and over 35,000 share- 
holders, who share Escorts' growing 
strength 
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Escorts Saeni Research Centre here 


i ESCORTS LI MIT ED 200 engineers develop and support 


11 Semdia House, Connaught Circus, New Delhi 110 001 technological advancement 
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Not something you would have heard on introduced almost the entire ronge of alloys 


the thirteenth hole some years back Bur In which roiled and extruded alummum 
today, golf irons are being made of products are made in India Ip its constant 
aluminium The fact is, aluminium is being drive towards diversification, ingal has 
used, more and more, for things we had pioneered the use of aluminium in arcoft, 
never imagined And in India, Indian currency, power transmission, MEON TUDNO, 
Aluminium has been the catalyst of this transportation,packacing, housin y and a 
change host of other'apolications 
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The problem 


ALL over the world, the business of politics is under anxious debate Power 
invariably corrupted the persons exercising it. There were exceptions, but too 
few. Today the corruption 1s so twisted and extensive that the whole relevance 
of present-day political systems 1s being questioned No satisfying alternatives 
have evolved because the debate remains tentative and half-hearted The hope 
, persists that the crisis is merely rooted in the unfortunate rise of unprincipled 
and incompetent leaders, that these creatures can be replaced Very few under- 
stand that the crisis 1s systemic, that political activity 1s getting mcreasingly 
unrelated to urgent needs, that the mampulations of money, black money, and 
the conspiracies of local mafias have created terrible gulfs between the rulers 
and the ruled. Increasingly, the desperate resort to authoritarian remedies 1s 
seen as the only answer — yes, even though 1t only heightens the political aber- 
rations from which we suffer. 


Despite the prevailing gloom, it 1s possible to focus on a healthy future for 
politics. The remedies, too, are not so difficult to sketch. But the one essential 


element for corrective action 1s to shake ourselves out of the congealed notions 
of the past. We have to investigate every aspect of democratic political life in 
such a way that basic truths emerge. This applies to the selection of political 
activists, the distribution of power, accountability, and the perspectives before 
those who govern. Naturally, there will be an incredible variety of views on 
the future of politics We have to sift them, attempt to evolve some coherent 
alternative patterns, and always to keep the expansion of democratic participa- 
tion as an infallible compass The world of today cannot be turned back. 
Extraordinary changes have occurred at so many levels. We have to study them 
most thoroughly to begin the restructuring of our political life. In other words, 
it 15 only the open mind that can face this challenge 


The papers included 1n this issue of SFMINAR are taken from the proceedings 
of the World Assembly of the World Future Studies Federation held in Stock- 
s oly in June, 1982. The theme of the World Assembly was ‘The Future 
of Politics’. 
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ADMITTEDLY, governance can be 
of many kinds, particularly in a 
world traumatised by the most 
brutal political messiahs, by con- 
spiratorial cabals mouthing libera- 
tionist jargon, and military dictators 
invariably promising a return to 
what is described as ‘normalcy’. 
These are the pronounced aberra- 
tions in our condition, and we tend 
at times to despair of remedies But 
I am concerned with representative 
governance without any qualifying 
clauses, 


Representative government as the 
term 1s understood today was built, 
brick by brick, as different sections 
of society clamoured to participate 
in the organisation and supervision 
of their lives. It 1s the same clamour- 
ing that 1s now hacking away at the 
edifice we built, because it 1s no 
longer serving the purpose for which 
it was erected. Populations are 
certainly exploding, but I believe 
that it ıs the distance between the 
ruler and the ruled which ıs at the 
core of the crisis, 


In a very real sense, this distance, 
this gulf, widens with every leap in 
technology. The highly centralised 
systems of government, the craze 
for standardised procedure, the rise 
of huge productive monoliths, their 
inter-dependence and their vulner- 
ability to spark disturbing chain 
reactions, create deep, unexpressed 


Changing concepts of governance 


ROMESH THAPAR 


fears. When governance surrenders 
itself to this faceless, impersonal 
role, it 1s possible that the people 
will react violently and smash the 
Infrastructures, and the techno- 
logies, which hold them enslaved. 


The danger is very much with us. 
The effort to close the distance bet- 
ween the ruler and the ruled 1s tame 
and faltermg. The choices before 
peoples have shrunk to no choices 
at all. The political processes are 
so ramified, the costs way beyond 
the means of the people who possess 
either integrity or honesty, that it 
is impossible to reach the seats of 
governance without being crooked 
or leaning heavily on the shoulders 
of a mafia. That 1s the raw reality 
— and even despite the affluence 
in the northern hemisphere, the edu- 
cation and the nutrition and what 
have you The average citizen 1s 
almost as helpless as he ever was, 
and can only make his voice heard 
when he organises outside the elabo- 
rate framework of governance. 


The consequences of this to the 
so-called Third World, struggling 
out of the stupor of colonialism, 
direct or indirect, is even worse — 
because the distance between the 
ruler and the ruled, whatever the 
reasons, takes on another dimension 
altogether. The rulers ape the rulers 
in the so-called affluent world, and 


so tend to represent their own 
people less and less The few coun- 
tries where there is representative 
government may find the spending 
spree of elections more and more 
difficult to bear The system 1s dis- 
credited daily In other words, the 
rules of the game will have to 
be changed to enable a truer and 
more authentic representation This 
central fact of active participation 
1s What thinking on governance has 
to apply itself to before we are over- 
whelmed 


oun governance aS we have 
known it 1s facing varying degrees 
of paralysis because we have never 
really applied our minds to chang- 
ing its structures and powers to 
serve the challenges of today This 
critical fact, covered over by layers 
of delusion about the affluent society 
and the comfortable theorisings 
about what is a very unequal world, 
and deliberately preserved in con- 
fusion, 1s becoming too obvious to 
be hidden Now a growing body of 
opinion 1s forming which insists that 
the politica] and economic models 
that have prevailed so far — and 
these cover the capitalist-liberal and 
the socialist communist worlds — 
are no longer valid frameworks for 
modern governance. 


This sentiment 1s more strongly 
shared in the world that was horrib- 
ly exploited by the colonial powers 
and which 1s now confronted with 
the gigantic problems of raising two- 
thirds of mankind to some level of 
dignified, humane living Here, all 
manner of ideas about governance 
have been discussed, and even ex- 
perimented with The decentralisa- 
tion of power to encourage wider 
participation The pressure of egali- 
tarianism to build simple life styles 
and to defuse social tensions The 
disciplines of planning and manage- 
ment to ensure priority development 
in the interests of a national self- 
reliance which blocks the exploita- 
tive propensities of the international 
economy And the implications of 
miXing the economic emphasis with 
the social Notwithstanding this 
effort, terrible aberrations have 
occurred in our societies The stiug- 
gle continues Its outcome, we 
believe, will be dependent on the 
concepts which mould governance 


Over the centuries which we are 
in the habit of recalling, governance 
has been a familiar centre of power 
and patronage, for good or for evil, 
slowly sought to be transformed into 
a democratic system of checks and 
balances In these developments and 
setbacks, there has been a certain 
predictable and analysable conti- 
nuum However, since World War 
II, with the considerable disruption 
of colonial empires upon which these 
comfortable continuums were based, 
we are witnessing a widespread 
systemic failure, whether 1t be demo- 
cratic or authoritarian Remedial 
action does not yield results There 
1° a growing feeling of despair, 
cynicism and alienation about gover- 
nance, but no coordinated effort has 
been made to bring the many-sided 
crisis into focus for political and 
economic action that will transform 
the social landscape and provide a 
teal alternative 


We are no longer looking at the 
world from the capitals of the 
former colonial powers, even though 
these powers still command awe- 
some exploitative positions and 
flourish on life-styles in their own 
societies which are extremely waste- 
ful of resources and productive 
capacities We are compelled to 
view problems globally, for, despite 
resistance to this kind of thinking, 
the imperatives are increasingly 
global and will tear us away from 
the moribund concepts of the past 
The passionate rhetoric to expose 
the plight of the poverty-engulfed 
within a nation has now to be 
matched by commitments to bridge 
the gulfs between rich and poor 
nations — and made so not because 
of some biological blockages but by 
historical circumstance We are in 
the midst of a great awakening, but 
are not responding to it 


| | e have to change the concepts 
of governance in this «ra when quali- 
tative changes are crying out for 
recognition What are these changes? 
We must take note of them because 
only then will we appreciate the 
need to see governance in a new 
setting Let me try to do this in the 
priority areas of living, so that we 
can get some idea of the quality of 
structures that would be needed 
and the kind of persons who could 
head them. 


First, the quality of development. 
Until now, we have spoken in mean- 
ingless statistics about per capita 
incomes, about gross national pro 
duct and the like Today, the con- 
cern of governance 1s more with 
how development must first tackle 
the business of social transforma- 
tions at the base of societies The 
polarisations which exist have first 
to be dissolved, or else development 
only accentuates them This 1s ın 
many ways an enormously difficult 
undertaking, particularly for socie- 
ties which are open and subject to 
pressures I do not call them 'demo- 
cratic’ but that 1s what 1s meant in 
common parlance And as this social 
transformation proceeds, we are 
now convinced that we must inject 
into ıt those inputs which strengthen 
the natural self-reliance of the 
people Present-day governance 
must see that a people ın economic 
growth cannot be turned into things 
that are disposable, nor surrendered 
to the bureaucratic hierarchies which 
increasingly take over the levers of 
dominance and harassment They 
have to retain and expand their 
Creativity, and build a new dignity 
for themselves, enriching participa- 
tion, curbing the bureaucracies We 
forgot this obvious lesson of history 


Second, the technological proces- 
ses and human participation 
Whether 1t 1s muscle-power or brain- 
power that 1s being replaced by the 
new thrusts of science — and the 
technologies 1t spawns — the parti- 
cipation, contro] and direction of 
human beings over these technolo- 
gies must, more than ever, be the 
main concern of governance This 
will, of course, take various torms 
— and there will have to be conti- 
nued experimentation to evolve 
practice and precept suited to each 
culture The humane base of the 
values underpinning this variety of 
participation, urban or rural, would 
be common This is important and 
very much a part of our globalism 
The dangerous doctrine that all that 


- 1$ needed in this electronic age ıs to 


replace work with leisure is 1llustra- 
tive of the lazy approach to the 
problems of the century ahead by 
those who govern. 


Third, housing cries out for atten- 
tion in our third world countries 
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where large populations have no 
shelter at all. It has to undergo 
revolutionary change This 1s not 
merely a statement about the un- 
thinking violation of our landscapes 
by cost-benefit, box like structures 
made of cement-concrete and glass, 
but also an assertion that we are 
nowhere near evolving new mate- 
rials, building aesthetics and plan- 
ning systems to provide adequate 
shelter for hundreds of millions 
round the world May be, we 
will have to move boldly from a 
mud culture and easy renewability 
within modern casbahs to spreading 
habitats which use whatever local 
building materials are easily avail- 
able Governance has totally failed 
in this area because 1t 1s fearful of 
moving out of the existing frame- 
works. Result all over our world, 
housing programmes are shot 
through with disappointment and 
disillusionment A feeling grows that 
this problem of shelter will never 
be solved, and it 1s a feeling on 
which fantastic fortunes are made 
through artificial speculation ın land 
and construction The game has 
gone on uninterrupted for too many 
decades 


Fourth, Transport What ıs the 
future of the private automobile in 
an age of mass movement for work 
and pleasure? It is a question that 
is evaded because there are too 
many pressures from the automobile 
industry And yet we know to our 
cost that the conflict between in- 
dividual and mass movement grows 
with education and development 
It 1s imperative to work out systems 
of mass transport and transit which 
will reduce the obsessive interest ın 
private cars now jamming the roads 
and parking places The deep urge 
to possess a vehicle, if only to enjoy 
the freedom of movement 1t creates 
on still open highways, 1s not easily 
met Hiring systems 1s about as far 
as we have gone As for the waste 
in materials and fuel, the less said 
the better Clearly, the vision of a 
world where everyone has a car, or 
two, is stupid But we live with it, 
and so do those who govern us In 
fact, they live by 1t 


Fifth, the question of education, 
of learning, of preparing the human 


mind to meet a complex of inter- 
related challenges. Education has to 
become a very much more intensive 
process through which an individual 
moves beyond the computer and is 
equipped for creative thought what- 
ever he attempts and in any speciali- 
sation he seeks. It 1s an. ever-chang- 
ing scenario closely linked to the 
technologies through which the 
mind will move The present system, 
originally designed for a less 
demanding age, was erected to pro- 
duce a certain Jevel of excellence, 
but the egalitarian flood has made 
nonsense of these pretensions. The 
structures of education will need 
drastic altering 1f. the educated are 


to make proper use of the machines 


which assist them This ıs one of the 
most urgent and serious crisis facing 
those who govern. Only a tiny frac- 
tion of the human brain is being 
utilised Its fuller use raises an awe- 
some challenge. 


Sixth, jobs are going to see the 
most drastic re-definition in the 
years ahead. This perspective is 
beginning to crystalise with the 
massive use of the micro-chip The 
panic, yet unexpressed, of human 
beings about the robot systems now 
taking over the industrial processes 
has to be faced squarely Human 
beings have to be convinced that 
they will remain in command, and 
that they must continue to aspire to 
Individual and collective excellence 
A failure here would have disastrous 
repercussions The machine might 
well become something to be smash- 
ed given our uninformed and vague 
notions about the mixed up role of 
science and its technologies The 
extraordinary fact has to be record- 
ed that globally governance treats 
this area of challenge within the old 
frameworks, 


Seventh, Health It is a major 
concern A totally unbalanced 
budget exists for coping with the 
diseases which afflict a tiny percen- 
tage of the population The extraor- 
dinary effort to maintain the life 
systems of those who are decrepid 
and unable to respond fully to treat- 
ment should be contrasted with the 
inept and inadequate base of medi- 
cal activity which impacts the over- 
whelming majority There is a kind 
of disarray throughout the system, 


supported by powerful lobbies of 
doctors, drug manufacturers and 
hospital infrastructures With the 
increase in numbers, the pollution 
and desecration of environments, 
and the new consciousness about the 
care of the balance of the body, 
there ıs ın fact a solid core of pro- 
fessional opinion which 1s convinced 
that delays in the restructuring of 
health policies could threaten the 
human species The voice of denial 
vets softer and softer We need the 
will now to compel action. 


Eighth, the defences of culture 
and the dimensions of its infrastruc- 
ture, underpinned by a constant 
effort to establish an integral identity 
for a people within the increasingly 
mechanical and imitative matrix of 
modernity, will certainly have to be 
radically 1edrawn I say this 
because societies are based increas- 
ingly on egalitarian questing and are 
neglectful of the mainsprings of their 
heritage and increasingly unconsci- 
ous of quality. Quality nurtures an 
elite We cannot do without it, but 
in a different context from the past. 
How do we mobilise a category of 
persons to give bold, often unpopu- 
lar, leadership in these fields of cul- 
tural continuity and creativity? The 
closest present-day governance has 
come to this sensitive area of human 
assertion 1s to discuss the causes of 
pornography and violence and to 
accept vaguely the need to study 
their impact A sad commentary on 
the existing state of governance. The 
nurturing of creativity in all its 
forms 1s a paramount need. 


Ninth, life styles need fundamental 
re designing Over the years, they 
have developed aberrations which 
are ostentatious and vulgar, cieating 
sharp contrasts between rich and 
poor, peoples and nations This 1s 
a mark of a massive aesthetic failure 
and can prove disastrous for the 
ecological balance of the planet 
What's more, our world cannot live 
for long at several different levels 
It has become too small to tolerate 
these gulfs. But, as we know, life 
styles have a way of striking deep 
roots Any effort to change them 
will have to be profoundly persua- 
sive A combination of factors will 
have to be coordinated to introduce 
those simplicities for uncomplicated 


anne 


living. Any frustration, or feeling 
of denial, could wreck these efforts 
In other words, the alternatives can- 
not be left to chance, and the free 
choice of the market will have to 
be influenced with skills equal to 
those of the advertisers who push 
the self-defeating consumer society 
‘Alternative life-styles’ must be 
made into massive persuasion drives 


And, tenth, the efforts to consoli- 
date peace among the nations will 
need much greater sharpening I 
do not have to spell out the terrible 
consequences of an annual arma- 
ment expenditure of some 700 bil- 
lion dollars (U S ) except to say that 
few realise the extraordinary distor- 
tions it causes 1n the normal life of 
communities Indeed, the critical 
tasks I have detailed are neglected 
because of the psychosis around 
these expenditures Certainly, the 
various systems of governance will 
be called upon in this decade to cut 
this criminal expenditure Where 
public opinion is mobilised and 
strong, it may even be possible to 
compel unilateral disarmament — 
that ıs, when the basic futility of 
armament is seen ın a world that 
already can kill itself many times 
Over 


] have taken time to spell out 
some of the basic tasks that have to 
be undertaken today to indicate the 
qualitative change in the challenges 
which now confront governance So 
profound are these challenges, and 
so deeply concerned with the texture 
of life styles, that it 1s stupid to 
surround governance with the old 
value systems Governance can no 
longer be a simplistic matter of 
gathering resources, allocating them 
and organising accountabilities. It 
is now an immensely creative act to 
reorganise and restructure the politi- 
cal, economic and social] systems 
for the taks of a very much more 
complicated world It requires 
sensitivity to a number of inter- 
related problems, and the potentia] 
for mischief in so many familiar 
concepts Indeed, the structures and 
priorities of governance will. under- 
go profound change - for the tasks 
I have listed are among the most 
neglected, usually at the mercy of 
junior politicians, and the first to 
feel the axe of budgetary cuts and 


short-falls Thisis a generalisation 
which applies to all governments, 
backward, progressive and advanc- 
ed 


The tasks spelled out emphasise 
a new quality of political leadership 
when the politician in so many parts 
of our world has reduced himself 
to scum Actually, a whole new 
vocabulary exists 1n the language of 
formal political science to emphasise 
how bereft the politician 1s of those 
qualities which helped to build the 
groundwork of civilised governance 
All this ıs very easily said, but it 
calls for a hard and honest look at 
the unsatisfactory procedures and 
dishonest practises which throw up 
‘leaders’ 


| here do we begin to find the 
new leadership for this transforma- 
tion in governance? In the shifting 
shadows of the charismatic? Within 
the uncertain heirarchies of military 
regimes? From benevolent mafias? 
In the ranks of the impatient cadres 
of bigotted or authoritarian parties? 
Or do we move to the men and 
women who are working among the 
people, and those who have the 
broad trust and goodwill of the 
people? I have no doubt that it 1s 
here that the new leadership has to 
be mobilised for the momentous 
tasks we face. We don’t want TV 
performers We want down-to-earth 
representatives of the people 


But the tasks will remain unful- 
filled 1f we imagine that the existing 
systems of democratic choice will 
throw up such men and women for 
governance Alternative systems 
will have to be evolved - and spee- 
dily We will have to experiment 
with them continuously in order to 
find the right mix of principled 
procedure and practise These sys- 
tems will vary from region to region, 
from society to society But the 
central point to remember 1s that 
the participation. of people at the 
base of society 1s essential for deci- 
sion-making — and this ın turn 
means decentralised structures where 
power must be shared on the ground. 
It 1s to this gut problem we must 
address ourselves Other problems 
follow Only then will governance 
take on its new role to re-order 
the business of living and working, 
and to make it humane and creative 
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Who can stop the apocalypse? 


RUDOLF 


BAHRO 


SO as not to cause any misunder- 
standing, I must confess right away 
that this cannot be, and 1s not sup- 
posed to be, a piece by an objective 
Observer It ıs more of an appeal 
than an analysis, and in its form it 
ıs more of an outline sketch than a 
scientific lecture The first reason 
for this 15 a. practical one — both 
trivial and welcome In the last two 
years, I have not been able to under- 
take scientific work in the strict 
sense, as too much has been going 
on outside the libraries This already 
bears on the subject of my talk A 
movement ıs under way in various 
countries of Protestant central and 
northern Europe, a movement which 
I like to call the ecology and peace 
movement, but which by virtue of 
its inherent dynamic 1s a movement 
for conversion in the metropolises, 


for a transformation that goes right 
through to the material and mental 
foundations of our culture. 


This movement is at a formative 
Stage and naturally corresponds to 
similar tendencies 1n all other parts 
of the world My interest in this 
subject 1s not academic, but exis- 
tential, so I shall deal with it in 
a quite one-sided and absolutist 
manner In this case, too, the uni- 
versities are not the major source 
from which the movement proceeds 
The present time is one of applied 
theory or, to be more accurate, 
applied 1deology 


Basically, the question at issue 1s 
still more elementary. For many 
people, the exterminist and self- 
destructive tendency which seems to 


have taken hold of our entire social 
body presents itself in so funda- 
mental and necessary a way that the 
evidence for it 1s as great as was the 
evidence for the compelling myths of 
archaic times. Even though the out- 
lines of the goal are quite unclear, 
nothing needs to be demonsirated 
or proved, for the plagues of anci- 
ent Egypt are upon us, the horse- 
men ofthe apocalypse can be heard, 
the seven deadly sins are visible all 
around us in the cities of today, 
where Babel is multiplied a thou- 
sand-fold In 1968 the promised 
Canaan of general emancipation ap- 
peared on the horizon, and this time 
at last for women as well But al- 
most all of those who believe 1n this 
have tacitly come to realise that first 
of all will come the years in the 
wilderness All that ıs lacking now 
is the pillar of fire to show us the 
route of our exodus 


To. is all to say that a mood 1s 
spreading which 1s more to be grasp- 
ed in the language of these old para- 
bles than by scientific analysis of 
behaviour, and which is. gradually 
making its way across all the diffe- 
rentiations Which political economy, 
sociology, political science and 
social psychology like to maintain 
And this mood has more reason 
than ever before to be apocalpytic, 
thus time not just for one particular 
tribe, one or other particular State 
or even one particular civilisation, 
but rather for the one civilisation 
that 1s finally decisive This I assume 
is self-evident I don't intend to 
prove anything, to present the evi- 
dence for those who don't want to 
read the writing on the wall, as I 
believe that facts and arguments are 
not what such people lack 


This will make clear my basic 
attitude towards the subject of this 
congress, and the counterposing of 
'governments' and 'movements' — 
something that 1 find very appro- 
priate, as by this complementarity 
both cencepts attain a very global 
and comprehensive character So 
it 1s the experience rather than 
logically presented arguments that 
lead me to ask what is meant by the 
‘future of politics’ Shouldn’t futu- 
rologists assume that politics has to 
be put in cold storage? You can of 
course say that movements are also 


political, What I want to stress 
though 1s that professional politics 
is not going to save anything, but 
can only make everything worse 
Hopeful initiatives cannot come 
fiom this direction, unless they 
are spurious It wasn’t really the 
German chancellor who brought 
the USA and the Soviet Union to 
the conference table in Geneva And, 
besides, what are we to expect of 
this? On any question of survival, 
it always comes down to forcing the 
politicians to react by irresistible 
pressure Thus everything depends 
on convoking ‘non-political’ or 
“extra-pohtical” forces, precisely on 
an overwhelming movement of con- 
version, which disrupts the normal 
activity of the official institutions, 
for example, the activity of the 
defence | ministries in ‘securing 
peace' 


Let us assume that a peace re- 
search team was to observe the 
present scene in western Europe, 
Japan and the USA in order to make 
a prognosis They would naturally 
recognise a dialectic, an interaction 
between the grass-roots movements 
and the forces that speak for these 
in the institutions. And if they were 
optimistic, they would conclude 
that what ultimately matters 1s that 
parliaments and governments should 
make new decisions, given that a 
new security policy 1s a matter for 
the State, 1t has the State as its 
subject 1 would not challenge any 
of this. This 1s at least one aspect 
of the process It is clear theoretic- 
ally that movements and tnstitutions 
do somehow or other interact, that 
if a movement 1s successful it will 
transform the institutions, and in 
some way or other will itself be 
institutionalised, etc This is just 
commonsense 


Y. for reasons which have noth- 
ing io do with any general theory, 
as 1S sometimes put forward to 
relate movements and institutions, I 
would say that only the peace move- 
ment can save our civilisation. And 
by the peace movement here I am 
putting the part for the whole 
Given this very particular extreme 
situation in which we find ourselves, 
I mean that against all the institu- 
tions which have been programmed 
for whole epochs to pursue every- 


thing 1n the accustomed direction, 
oratleast to maintain. everything 
as it is, only the most basic 
social movements can bring about 
that break in cultural continuity 
without which we shall be unable to 
save our very existence The more 
this movement proceeds from the 
grass roots, the more decisively it 
raises the question of power Not 
in the sense of preparing to storm 
the Winter Palace Its main sub- 
versive potential is that of destroy- 
ing the traditional consensus which 
supports the State and constructing 
a new consensus, and in that con- 
nection the front line gen:rally runs 
right through the individuals con- 
cerned But, as this movement 
criticises the old world order ın its 
totality, ıt naturally negates fora 
start its whole institutional heaven 
Here, it polarises against all those 
instances which make up this old 
heaven and, thus, also against the 
traditional opposition 


| e already fall back into the 
system if we act as if politics could 
be challenged by politics (of the 
same type) What can we achieve by 
immersing ourselves 1n the study of 
how the dominant politics functions, 
even with a view to bringing about 
improvements? The time always 
comes when the thinkers of a new 
era refuse to get drawn into the 
distinctions of scholasticism We 
still run the danger of getting 
absorbed by the ‘compulsion of 
things’ which 13 administered. and 
reproduced on an expanded scale, 
just like a certain Green parliament- 
arian in the Federal Republic This 
person used to radically oppose 
nuclear power stations Then he 
got elected to the Landtag He soon 
realised that a nuclear power station 
could be built even against his 
opposition So he transformed him- 
self into a realist and began discuss- 
ing whether an underground power 
station — if such could be built! — 
wouldn’t be better than an above- 
ground one As if there weren’t 
already enough reformists to take 
on that role So the system easily 
gobbled him up 


This strikes me as an example of 
the problem of the relationship 
between science and the system on 
the one hand, science and the move- 
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ment on the other Should we not 
say goodbye to this contemplative 
analysis of the decisive objects? You 
can either be a servant and adviser 
of various governments and other 
system-maintaining institutions, or 
be militantly for the movement and 
in the movement I am not advocat- 
ing fanaticism, or even a break in 
communication Yet, debate will be 
more honest if ıt 1s conducted bet- 
ween intelligent people on either 
side and not through so-called 
‘intermediaries’ who express them- 
selves in non-partisan translation 
The point ıs to see the praxis that 
alone can save us as running com- 
pletely across the traditional business 
of politics and science, also across 
the political advisers of the Left, who 
generally produce only a few 1nitia- 
tives that do not contribute to the 
prolonging of existing conditions 


We cannot expect any escape from 
the vicious circle in. which our civi- 
lisation 1s terminally trapped from 
the kind of science, aiming to master 
its object, that we have had since 
Euclid, Socrates, Aristotle and 
Archimedes, stmply because this 1s 
fundamentally bound up with this 
civilisation’s motive forces So far 
as the social process 1s concerned, 
its objectivity stands for the sub- 
jugation to laws which can only 
wreck our evolution if we do not 
manage to overcome them 


y 


L. us assume we were living at 
the time when one of the many 
Central American civilisations that 
produced steadily growing pyramids 
was 1n 1ts death-throes Would it be 
sensible to expect help from those 
very priests who represented the law 
by which that culture was born and 
grew up, then blossomed, declined 
and died? The science business 1s 
largely the pricstly corporation of 
our present civilisation Most likely, 
every means it hits upon, every 
advice 1t gives, will only mean add- 
ing a further stone to our tower of 
Babel, for example, 1n the shape of 
a new industry for environmental 
protection Of course, I am speaking 
of those scientists who play their 
role and uphold the rules which have 
to be overthrown if anything 1s to 
be left of our civilisation except — 
in the best of cases — pyramids of 
reinforced concrete, which don’t 


even keep their shape as long as 
stone ones do 


Even that supposedly progressive 
economic analysis which uses Mar- 
xist categories functions today in 
conformity with the system It goes 
on feeling the pulse of a still conti- 
nuing accumulation of capital, cal- 
culates profit rates and forecasts 
short-term — and recently also long- 
term — cyclical crises But it has 
nothing more to say on the question 
of how this pulse 1s to be stopped, 
how the accumulation of capital 
can be not just measured but actual- 
ly brought to an end. All that 1s left 
is the latest economistic reformism, 
which already assumes the next long 
wave, the breakthrough into eco- 
and bio-industries, total cable com- 
munication, etc , as an inadvertible 
given which we have to surrender 
and adapt ourselves to They don’t 
even ask whether there is a chance 
of halting accumulation 1n its 
present trough 


I, practice as well as in theory, 
the old Left forms part of the insti- 
tutional order which has to be over- 
come, and for this reason the move- 
ment of conversion 1s also directed 
against its mental structure. Al- 
though Marxist theory did not origi- 
nally raise the task of stopping 
accumulation, it suggests that capi- 
talist accumulation will come to a 
halt for intrinsic reasons, as a con- 
sequence of the internal contradic- 
tions of the bourgeois mode of pro- 
duction, whereas it 1s becoming ever 
more probable that the avalanche of 
accumulation is  catastrophically 
reaching external limits — and with- 
out encountering fundamental resis- 
tance from the specific interests of 
the subordinate classes Quite the 
contrary Yet, for the traditional 
analysis the new social movements 
serve only as a preltminary substi- 
tute behind whose action the real 
protagonists will again re-appear 


This 1s failing to see the wood for 
the trees Today the provocation 
proceeds from the reproduction 
process as a whole, or rather from 
its ever less controllable dysfunc- 
tions. It 1s the all pervasive output, 
harmful in the most varied ways, 
against which resistance 1s deve- 
loping The exterminist consequence 
which is inherent in the entire mode 
of production acts against human 
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nature on the whole scale of values 
from the highest ideals of self-reali- 
sation down to mere self-preserva- 
tion. It 15 not abstract causes but 
concrete sufferings that produce the 
counter-mobilisation No matter 
which way the individual experi- 
ences this injury, the psyche reacts 
as a Whole, and the movement pro- 
vides a synthesis for the impression 
that no treatment for the symptom 
1s any longer of use 


T., leads to a new or, rather, a 
very old answer to the question of 
the mode of association Should the 
opposition forces base their unity 
on a compromise between their 
differing social interests, or should 
they locate this untty above or below 
the level of differences of economic 
interest, 16 , at the level of funda- 
mental and long-term interests? If 
we believe the latter, however, we 
depart from what in the traditional 
view ıs the most important thing 
class interests 1n. the stricter sense 
We completely cease to consider 
the analysis of the social structure 
as the main key to a transforming 
practice We give primary status to 
other differentiations (in particular, 
social-psychological ones) within 
the social continuum of interests 


The distinction between funda- 
mental and long-term interests on 
the one hand, and immediate and 
short-term interests on the other, 
becomes more important than the 
distinction of different class inte- 
rests Within the metropolitan coun- 
tries, which have as a whole an 
exploiting position, the class con- 
tradiction has only a relative impor- 
tance, and 1s always based on 1mme- 
diate and short-term interests, as a 
general rule ıt fuels the characte- 
rstic dynamic of material expan- 
sion In the movement, on the 
other hand, those forces come to- 
gether which want to abolish the 
overall system of regulation by 
which all phenomena of crisis are 
mediated It goes without saying 
that we expect these forces to deve- 
lop a plan which takes into account 
among Other things the continuing 
class differentiation, and prevents 
redistribution against the interests 
of the wage-earners from raising 
still further the threshold for the 
leap into a different logic. It 1s 


simply a question here of a change 
in the key position given to the tra- 
ditional social question. 


This has all been preliminary — 
perhaps in too great detail — so as 
to make my premises clear I admit 
that I am using an extremely global 
construction IJ started in the title 
by speaking of a number of social 
movements (and I don’t deny their 
plurality) Then I went on to speak 
of the ecology and peace movement 
as a single movement. And this 
phenomenon does exist, or 1s begin- 
ning to exist, in Holland and Ger- 
many for example (even a little in 
the GDR), with signs appearing 
also here 1n Scandinavia In actual 
fact, however, even in these coun- 
tries we find a diversity of move- 
ments, and the women's movement 
or the squatters' movement —- just 
to take two examples — would in 
many cases politely decline inclu- 
sion in this general concept that 
exists in my head Whichis why I 
took refuge in a yet wider field, and 
spoke of a movement for conversion 
in the metropolises. 


T. naturally contains right away 
a whole number of implicit and ven- 
turesome assumptions Let us take 
two of the metropolitan countries, 
France and Germany It would be 
hard to find two European countries 
with more different political cul- 
tures, But I would maintain that in 
the German resistance to the nuclear 
power station at Whyl and the resis- 
tance in France to the new military 
training ground at Larzac, the two 
peoples are closer in spirit than in 
their political structures, as close in 
fact as the French jacquerie was to 
the German peasant war, even 
though the two were separated by 
200 years I believe there ıs a,sub- 
terranean current at work here 


To give another example, why has 
this peace movement risen up with- 
ın one year, first in Europe, then in 
Japan, then 1n North America? And 
the uprising 1n Poland, which didn't 
talk especially about peace, but like 
every popular revolution dealt with 
everything, did even more than our 
West European demonstrations to- 
wards the cause of peace, by forcing 
one of the two military blocs into a 
political impasse Real movements 
are converging in this way, even 


though their origin and their speci- 
fic goals lie wide apart — so that in 
the final analysis ıt 1s, perhaps not 
so arbitrary for me to consider them 
together 


S, far as my construction goes, 
it ıs global not only in the figurative 
sense but also literally, just like the 
challenge. Conversion 1n the metro 
polises where are these metropo- 
lises? Firstly, of course, the Euro- 
pean countries, as well as those from 
North America to Australia where 
the Europeans wiped out the indi- 
genous inhabitants And then, of 
course Japan, which was so strik- 
ingly well disposed to assimilate the 


aggressive spirit of European indus- - 


trialism But where in the Third 
World today are there not big cities 
that are bridgeheads of the capital 
accumulation which proceeds from 
the centre? Industrialisation in the 
East also obeys the same impera- 
tives, not only since it’s got in debt 
to finance capita] The global metro- 
polis has no geographica] limits, it 
18 this so far unstoppable process of 
industrial expansion driven and 
guided by capital, which 1s driving 
us over the edge of the abyss at a 
hundred points simultaneously 


It ıs this challenge — Edward 
Thompson has termed it extermin- 
ism, referring initially to its military 
side, but this can easily be genera- 
lised — which gives the diversity of 
movements a tendency to unite ina 
single movement of conversion In 
the final analysis — but I don't 
mean this in the abstract sense, 1t 
will show itself in practice! — the 
marginalised masses in the countries 
of the Third World who plug into 
the electric power supply without 
paying will prove to be convergent 
with the movement against nuclear 
power stations, even though in func- 
tional terms they seem totally in 
contradiction The question 15 simply 
that the capitalist industrial system 
can only be driven back and des- 
troyed by an ungraspable and manı- 
fold movement of humanity, with- 
out formal coordination, not by an 
industrial working class which 1s 
defined in purely economic terms 
and centrally organised 


As human beings we are all mar- 
ginalised It is just that many of us 
are not yet aware of it. Many people 


still say, in pacifying terms, that the 
megamachine 1s ultimately made up 
of human beings. Sure! But here the 
reversal of the relation of master 
and slave has been achieved on the 
grandest scale Does anyone still 
seriously imagine that the old actor, 
Ronald Reagan, 1s only the master 
of the Doomsday machine which 
he's been transported into? But the 
marginalised and excluded, those 
with their backs against the wall, 
now have an unbeatable ally in this 
very wall that they have their backs 
against This wallis formed by the 
limits of the earth itself, against 
which we really shall be crushed to 
death 1f we do not manage to brake 
and bring to a halt the great 
machine that we have created before 
this finally bumps against it 


E os action that somehow or 
other obstructs its progress forms 
part of the movement, a progress 
which 1s above all the progress of 
its investments and the acquisition 
of capital for these. In the rich 
countries in particular, we are all in 
the situation of the building worker 
who lives next to the planned new 
airport runway and 1s offered work 
onit He hasto make a new deci- 
sion! 


How can we bring to an end the 
industrial era, an era that cannot 
endure in the long run as it 1s con- 
suming 1t$ own foundations, before 
such time as it dies from its own 
activity and takes us with 11? This 1s 
the question that demands an ans- 
wer This answer must lie in the 
concrete actions, not only political 
ones Its tendency — at first a sym- 
bolic one — will be to tear down 
the tower of Babel before this col- 
lapses upon us And the resolution 
for this must be defended against 
any demand to say first of all what 
better system we want to replace it 
with 


At the time of the anti-fascist 
struggle, Bertold Brecht told the 
story of the Buddha of the burning 
house, which 1s very relevant here 
When the roof was already burning, 
the Buddha was asked: ‘What’s it 
like outside, then? Isn't ıt raining? 
Isn't 1t windy? And is there another 
house to go to?...' And the Buddha 
answered ‘Really, friends, 1f. some- 
one finds that the ground is not yet 
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so hot that they would rather ex- 
change 1t for somewhere else than 
remain, then I’ve nothing to say to 
them ' n 


i e are not yet in a position to 
tear down the tower. Investments 
now in progress are not only rein 
forcing the floors already built, they 
are massively at work build/ng the 
next storey And our efforts to halt 
this growth are only fragmented we 
demonstrate against a particular 
weapons system, we prevent a nuc- 
lear power station here, an airport 
runway there In most ceses we only 
delay things. We reduce the speed 
limit on the motorways a little But 
we have to persist We need at least 
to consider a great moratorium, a 
kind of general strike against expan 
sion, the blocking of everything em- 
braced by the word ‘development’, a 
pull on the emergency brake This 
is the task that the conversion 
movement has to fulfil above all 
else, in a whole variety of forms It 
must actually achieve the stopping 
of investment that hostile propa- 
ganda already attributes to it, by 
directing itself even more against 
sales expectations than against the 
bulldozers and concrete mixers 


Liberation from deadly, injurious 
and superfluous labour 1s the other 
side of this anti investment strategy. 
Even though emancipation 1s not 
the immediate slogan here, 1t 1$ ex- 
actly at this point. that the possible 
gain in freedom 1s to be found The 
industrial system and its implications 
oppress freedom, and not only at 
the centre Almost all peoples who 
have submitted themselves to a for- 
ced industrialisation in the hope of 
finding freedom at the end of the 
tunnel have remained stuck at its 
darkest point Contrary to a once 
current idea, freedom 1s not obtain- 
able through industrialisation, but 
in fact only through the rejection of 
industrialisation 


It 1s pertinent here, of course, 
that there is 1n fact no other indus- 
tria] system than the capitalist one, 
and that we certainly deceived our- 
selves 1n seeing the ultimate cause of 
its alienation in the capitalist form 
of industrial progress Industrialis- 
ation has since already shown that 
it can no longer offer any perspec- 
tive of emancipation simply because 


itis impossible for all people to 
achieve And it has to be halted 
here in Europe above all where the 
industrial system had its start, and 
where we are particularly suscepu- 
ble, as also ıs Japan, to its unfore- 
seen backlash, Unilateral industrial 
‘disarmament’, or at least the transi- 
tion to a quite different kind of 
equipment, 15 the motto here 


N Ow it 1s one thing to recognise 
something like this as a task, even 
to welcome it But 1s ıt at all posst- 
ble for human beings to halt a his- 
torical dynamic in which they are 
themselves so deeply enmeshed? 
Isn’t conversion movement of this 
kind not simply a mere postulate, 
corresponding in reality to nothing 
more than an incommensurable sum 
of isolated fears and hopes? Won't 
we all continue to be hurled aiong 
on the roundabout? After all, I my- 
self travelled here by plane 


In my view, the problem is more 
specific For, there have already 
been several movements of conver- 
sion 1n history, precisely 1n times of 
crisis which were not completely 
dissimilar to our own These have 
always worked with free energies, 
1@, energies not tied down in the 
given institutional context, and in 
this connection it is not just a. mat- 
ter of counting heads and working 
out from people's occupations 
where energies are free and where 
they are tied Many people divide 
their forces There really are such 
free energies, the substance 1s there 


That ‘one-dimensionality’ which 
Marcuse warned against is even 
now incomplete Alternative move- 
ments of this kind, for this 1s what 
they always were, have succeeded 
and failed in different ways and to 
different degrees, 1e , it 18 1mpossi- 
ble to definitively conclude from 
studying them whether the present 
effort will be victorious or not 
And yet previous crises were always 
local in character, and the concrete 
barriers which such movements 
sought to overcome were not of so 
absolute a kind as today These 
movements didn’t run up against 
factors which are bound up with the 
very existence of society 


Considered superficially, what 
is now rapidly crumbling in the 


Federal Republic 1s simply the post- 
war consensus Generalising a bit 
beyond the edge of the national 
stage, it is the fourth Kondratiev 
wave that is particularly reaching 
its end in our part of the world, 
where the population enjoyed a rise 
in welfare as a substitute for their 
lost identity But beneath this lies 
the end of the perspective of indus- 
trial progress in general, even if a 
new wave of industrialisation 1s 
possible, ıt no longer promises any- 
thing, but ıs simply more threaten- 
ing (for example, it 1s even more 
essential to ban genetic technology 
than nuclear) The industrial revo- 
lution, however, presupposed the 
Renaissance, and the Renaissance 
even in name presupposed the 
Graeco-Roman civilisation The 
oldest stratum of civilisation invol- 
ved in the present crisis is that of 
patriarchy, with ten millennia be- 
hind ıt 


[ very complexity and relative 
indirectness of the answer already 
shows that all these superimposed 
formations are forms which overlay 
a relatively constant substance, the 
species-nature of the human being, 
which is nota product of history, 
but of natural history Something 
that has gradually proceeded from 
this ıs now reacting upon it, striking 
through all the superimposed his- 
torical strata down to the original 
basis All those human energies 
involved in the evolution of civilisa- 
tion find themselves more or less 
implicated in the overall exterminist 
tendency 


Since this cannot be an accidental 
result, the correction must also get 
to the roots The movement of con- 
version today must precisely bring 
about a mutation ın the ‘genotype’ 
ofsociety The theologian, Johann 
Baptist Metz, called this an anthro- 
pological revolution What does this 
relate to? European civilisation. has 
certainly discovered the non plus 
ultra of efficiency (as 1ts admurers 
call it) 1n. expanded reproduction 
But very probably this realises only 
in an excessive measure something 
that is present already in our 
species endowment 


Doesn't the whole progress that 
led into civilisation have above all 
the character of material expansion 


(more heads, more consumption per 
head)? Even in the earliest religions, 
aren't the intelligible, the mental 
forces ultimately deployed for the 
sake of mastering the external world? 
And isn’t the centre of gravity of 
all human culture to be found in 
these ‘exosomatic organs’, from the 
stone flint to the computer? People 
nowadays speak of the ‘exo-centred- 
ness' of human nature, quite. analo- 
gously to the understanding that 
the ant has its essence not 1n itself 
but in the ant colony as a whole. 
Whatever previous movements of 
conversion may have changed, they 
have not affected this basic text 
The next prophet in line has had to 
begin again by preaching against 
the normal social life of his time 


In my opinion, we can make clear 
what the problem 1s by reference to 
the ants. If human nature was so 
involved with the social edifice right 
from the start as 1s the case with the 
ants, there would be no possibility 
of escape from the blind alley of 
evolution. As ants, we could not 
even raise the question of putting 
our cultural evolution into reverse 
or correcting it, after 1t had led us 
into the Babylonian captivity of our 
technostructure As human beings, 
we are far too ready to agree that 
we are only ants and as little cap- 
able as other species of escaping 
from an evolutionary impasse, 
withdrawing from a specialisation 
that has prospects only ın the short 
term. 


I, this really impossible? With our 
genotype it should be possible. Our 
cultural specialisation is precisely 
not biologically inscribed The ten 
thousand years of civilisation have 
not made us incapable, at least not 
yet, of living without our artificial 
environment As opposed to the ant, 
human individuals are 1n a position, 
in certain circumstances which at 
times are present on a massive scale, 
of withdrawing the most significant 
portion. of their natural powers 
from the social edifice and engaging 
them in new purposes. And there 
are historic examples for the recon- 
struction or demolition of enchain- 
ing structures, for their disintegra- 
tion, even for an exodus from them. 


If the exosomatic evolution is to 
be corrected, this is only conceivable 


with a force not yet disposed of, or 
at least not yet decisively disposed 
of, by the civilisation stamped by 
the last ten thousand years of his- 
tory. Our genotype 1s such a force, 
and 1t does not doom us to carry 
round this technostructure like a 
tortoise and its shell. This ıs a force, 
and the only force, that stands out- 
side the given historical universe, 
and yet 1s a real social force that can 
be summoned up within. society. 
Human beings are indeed already 
Social beings when they enter into 
this history, which presents itself, or 
is recorded as, a history of class 
struggles. At this point in time 
they have all the essential capacities 
and desires that drive them through 
to today. And as ıt appears, they 
have since this point in time become 
alienated in many respects from 
their definition, by following the 
principle which ın the Bible is refer- 
red to as Mammon 


Bo... going on, I want to men- 
tion one thing, though 1 only have 
an intimation here. As I see it, the 
genotype 1s that social power pre- 
sent in every human being which the 
old prophets always evoked under 
the name of God. God 1s the alter 
ego, the ‘thou’ of our genotype that 
is always aimed at. The place of 
God 1s where the developmental 
needs of our original nature con- 
verge, above all of course an inward 
place. This 1s why we can be called 
from and to this place. 


I see in this completely this-sided 
and inner-worldly connection the 
reasons why the religious dimension 
1$ now making its return, and the 
fundamental role it has to play. 
What religions invariably and tıme- 
lessly say about God and his/her 
‘actions’ and ‘attitudes’, the way he 
*proceeds' seems to me to be direct- 
ly a pattern containing all those 
models by which the task, substance 
and strategy of the conversion move- 
ment can be described Here there 
are readily translatable categories 1n 
order to grasp what I have in. mind 
as the extra-or supra-historical 
saving power, the substance which 
bears the concrete and then of 
course completely historical action. 


The decisive thing will be the 
amount of energy that we bring 


together. This is on the one hand 
the problem of associating the un- 
bound energies, their bundling toge- 
ther, for which the old political 
forms are inadequate. More pre- 
cisely, the question is really that 
these energies should be at work on 
all sides, or decentrally, and 1n the 
same direction, so that the system 
they are confronting cannot deploy 
its forces now here, now there, but 
is simply overburdened. Coordina- 
tion 1s above all else communica- 
tion, knowledge of one another and 
also feeling the connecting stream. 
On the other hand, there 1s the pro- 
blem of releasing as many as possi- 
ble of those energies still tied into 
the system. The genotype 1s certainly 
there, but its best forces may be 
expropriated and alienated. The 
energy it can supply in its own 
interest 1s quite other than constant. 


Here 1t 1s, above all, the association ' 


also experienced in actions, the 
social-psychological support, that 
gives endurance to the new distri- 
bution of mental resources. 


S, far as strategy goes, the stra- 
tegy that wıll result from this ın the 
historic context, I will confine my- 
self here to the narrower field of 
the conversion movement in the 
metropolises, where the securing of 
human dignity generally doesn’t 
begin with the struggle for a minim- 
al existence I am completely aware 
that we are working here ın condi- 
tions of luxury, that a social net- 
work covers our uprising which 
would have difficulty in existing 
without colonialism. What I have 
to say is also much abbreviated and 
incomplete. 


The basis, as already mentioned. 
IS the progressive disintegration of 
the social body as expressed in a 
decay of the system of values and 
thus of all institutional authorities. 
More and more people are either 
excluded, marginalised, dismissed, 
or directly motivated to drop out, 
with either all or part of their ener- 
gies. This gives rise by necessity to 
a strategy (by which I don’t mean 
anything like a secretly elaborated 
and planned plot) that combines 
two elements’ a gradually spreading 
refusal and a deliberate obstruction. 
This 1s not meant as a kind of new 
discovery. I simply want to draw 
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attention to what is necessary and 
deliberate 1n it. 


Refusal, above all, means protect- 
ing one's own energies from being 
absorbed, and on top of this it 
means active withdrawal of energies 
from the ruling structures, very 
often backed by an accusation. 
Refusal of military service through 
to total non-cooperation 1s the most 
striking example of it. I believe that 
non-political withdrawal is only a 
temporary moment in this context. 
One may say that the productive 
apparatus itself rejects people's 
energies — unemployment — and 
that the hippies, alternative people, 
job-sharers, etc., only help to relieve 
its burden But a far more compre- 
hensive trend 1s involved, also with 
those who for the time-being still 
remain ‘inside’. It 1s already affect- 
ing work motivation as such. 


A, the political level refusal means 
the withdrawal of legitimation. The 
Frankfurter Rundschau of 12 May, 
1982 quoted a study according to 
which 66 per cent of young people 
in North-Rhine Westphalia, and 43 
per cent of adults in the Federal 
Republic as a whole, denied that 
politicians took decisions in the 
interest of the people. Still more 
people are convinced that the big 
enterprises think only of their pro- 
fits and not of the well-being of 
society 74 per cent of young people 
in North-Rhine Westphalia and 46 
per cent of adult citizens in the 
whole country recognise naturally 
enough, given their assessment of 
the cause, the increasing, tendency 
to resolve conflicts by violence. This 
means that the system is already 
near to defeat ideologically. 


The crisis of legitimation naturally 
finds expression also in elections as 
the preferred ritual of legitimation. 
The counter-movement will either 
boycott elections and/or gain a poli- 
tical foothold in parliament that is 
conceived right from the start as 
being there simply to disrupt the 
normal execution of the ‘compul- 
sion of things’, to tear away the 
curtain of justification and expand 
the space for extra-parliamentary 
forces to put pressure on the insti- 
tutions. 


Obstruction means restricting the 
operation of the system by active 


resistance, starting with the most 
dangerous of its normal directions 
of development. The motto for this 
is selective ungovernability Specific 
measures such as the installation of 
new weapons systems, the cons- 
truction of nuclear power stations, 
more and more airports, motor- 
ways, new industrial plant, etc, 
should be made impossible. Actions 
can stretch from blockades and 
demonstrations via refusal of taxes 
to legal obstructions, making each 
new investment a wearying obstacle 
course. The most important thing, 
however, is the relativising of the 
norms of an achievement society, 
the undermining of the consensus 
for expansion. 


Zu administrators of the great 
machine and their advisers stress 
the fact that our super-complex 
society cannot tolerate the shock of 
disorganisation. Chaos and anarchy 
must be avoided. What purpose 
these slogans have, and how relative 
their truth content 1s, has been 
shown by the political struggles in 
Poland. Those who demand that 
the movement should provide 
detailed recipes for reconstruction 
in advance can be answered with 
the words of Goethe's earth spirit 
“You're like the spirit that you 
grasp/You're not like me.' 


Enough people of talent with a 
reformist orientation are to be 
found in the institutions and on 
their margins, for example, in the 
scientific establishments, who are 
ready to accept compelling impulses 
from outside and then propose to 
the establishment a feasible pro- 
gramme of energy conservation or 
measures for the humanising of 
work etc.. But this is not an affair 
for the movement itself. This need 
only supply the impulse, which 
need not necessarily be refined and 
adequate to the problem The main 
thing is to produce the pressure’ 
then it is always possible to discuss 
how progress can be made most 
effectively and avoiding so far as 
possible counter-productive diver- 
sions. 


x 


The movement must not be se- 
duced into becoming ‘constructive’ 
and obeying pre-existing patterns, 
so long as it still has no influence on 


the basic direction. The example of 
Solidarity 1n Poland has given us a 
good example of this, inasmuch as 
it refused to take responsibility so 
long as the hostile apparatus still 
had its hand on the wheel. The 
movement in the West must stick 
still more forcefully to a position of 
fundamental opposition, as here 
seduction by the pliabiltty of the 
institutions 1s far greater than in the 
East or South. 


What the movement offers that is 
positive and alternative 1s not some- 
thing to be attained within the sys- 
tem, but in opposition to it. Even 
though the eventual outcome will 
certainly not be a purist one, the 
movement must strive completely 
to cast off the ruling structure. In 
its actual practice, therefore, its 
own ideal can be present only as 
the measure by which actions of 
obstruction are assessed It must 
take shape in forms of behaviour, 
in methods and means, both ın- 
wardly and outwardly. Mulitancy 
is not the same as violence. Here, in 
the metropolitan countries, at any 
rate, everything indicates a strategy 
of non-violence in the sense of not 
injuring life on the other side. If we 
force them to use tanks, then we 
ourselves make the ideological 
break-through 1mpossible. 


F or those involved, the conver- 
sion movement itself becomes an 
adventure, a field for enjoyment of 
lfe and self-realisation and identifi- 
caton The different society, the 
new state of the world as a goal, 1s 
not the ultimate motive of commit- 
ment, even though the utopia 1s 
very important for the direction as 
well as for the choice of means. In 
view of the provocation that the 
social structure represents for the 
genotype, the natural human con- 
stitution, the goal 1s as 1f newly 
founded by natural right. The 
human being has a claim to the 
satisfaction of the basic social needs 
that our natural history, our pre- 
historic biological evolution brought 
with us into civilisation when this 
began In the utopias, whose num- 
ber 1s legion, a situation 1s outlined 
that precisely promises fulfilment of 
this. 


It 1s of course impossible, in strict- 
ly epistemological terms, really to 


abstract from the present historical 
existence of the civilised human 
being, but this does not prohibit the 
completely necessary concern to 
distinguish between things which we 
can dispense with by our nature and 
things which we cannot dispense 
with. Graspable units that are to a 
large degree autonomous and even 
autarchic with respect to everyday 
needs are the ever recurring ideal 
— an ideal, moreover, which at 
least in this generalisation 1s not 
exclusively designed for industria- 
lised countries. The opposite image 
is one of large-scale technology and 
Organisation, which are recognised 
as hostile to individuality, initiative 
and communication, and where the 
source of material waste 1s also to 
be found. I believe that the resis- 
tance of these constants to any 
critical scathing bears witness to an 
irrefutable content 


T, conclude, and to summarise 
once again: in East and West and 
South we are dealing with the diffe- 
rent consequences of one and the 
same challenge, with the formerly 
unstoppable character of capital 
accumulation, which however bears 
with 1t more than just the dominant 
social formation of the last two hun- 
dred years. In this connection, the 
economic component that 1s stressed 
in the description proves to be only 
the spearhead of an overall develop- 
ment proceeding from European 
civilisation, which must unquestion- 
ably be corrected 1f we are to have 
a future as a species. 


The industrialisation-to-death of 
the world is pursued by an insti- 
tutional complex of competing 
camps and States, firms and corpo- 
rations, which can do nothing else 
but drive forward the criminal pro- 
cess in its direction. There is an 
international priesthood, including 
the so-called elites of the Third 
World, which directly serves the 
Moloch 


The employers’ associations and 
trade unions in the metropolises 
also pursue one and the same goal 
externally, for all their antagonistic 
cooperation If a shipyard in my 
own city of Bremen 1s threatened 
with the loss of an order to a Danish 
shipyard, then all the political. and 


corporate forces unite in demanding 
State subsidies so that it will be the 
German ship-building industry that 
increases surplus capacity for sea 
transport. Let people 1n other coun- 
tries go without work! Outside the 
European borders no consequences 
of export strategies are foreseen — 
there things can take their own 
course. No one wants the starving 
millions who are the natural result 
of the logic of the world market. 


The official structures occupy 
themselves incessantly with military 
and industrial competition, with the 
spread of scientific progress and the 
stereotyped commercial culture 
across the whole world, and anyone 
who is forced to live on this only 
dies from it a bit more each day. 


| are various seemingly irra- 
tional responses in vogue: the New 
Age Movement or the Acquarian 
Conspiracy. One thing about them 
is correct: what 1s required really is 
a world-embracing counter-move- 
ment, and there is no Archimedian 
point within the existing institutions 
which could be used to bring about 
even the smallest change of course. 
Without forces that attack from 
outside, the atomic holocaust 1s 
not to be staved off It is not a 
question of the fate of governments 
on the one hand, movements on the 
other, not a question of impartial 
prognoses of their respective 
chances. What 1s at stake is the fate 
of the world, including the fate of 
these 1mpartial umpires. 


I would like to return finally to 
the point that we must direct our- 
selves to the real and in no way 
ethereal] function that the prophetic 
invocation of God always had in 
apocalyptic situations: as the 
authoritative and visionary appeal 
to a radical change of conscious- 
ness, to a break with the death- 
dealing habits that compel us to 
play along with everything so that 
tomorrow there will still be power 
for the electric shaver The ques- 
tion is to give this appeal a con- 
tent, character and style that ıs in 
keeping with the times. If we have 
come to view a certain kind of 
enlightenment and science as con- 
temptible, I still believe that we 
should dct in a manner that in no 
way rejects the legacy of reason. 
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Religious and cultural resurgence 


NISAR AZIZ BUTT 


IN 1959, as I began work on a long 
novel in Urdu with the background 
of the freedom struggle ın the sub- 
continent, a writer friend suggested 
to me that I read Spengler’s Decline 
of the West This was one of the 
books on a long list that my friend 
had suggested but once I began to 
read the book, I was galvanised. 
Imagine my excitement when J read 
in the very first pages of the intro- 
duction the following passage: 


‘Thanks to the subdivision of his- 
tory into “ancient”, “medieval” 
and "modern" — an incredibly 
jejune and **meaningless" scheme, 
which has nevertheless entirely 
dominated our historical thinking 
— we have failed to perceive the 
true position 1n general history of 
higher mankind and of the little 
part-world which has developed 
on West European soil from the 
time of the German Roman 
empire .. The cultures that are to 
come will find 1t difficult to 
believe that the validity of such a 
scheme The, “ancient”? “medie- 
val", **modern" scheme] with its 
rectilinear progression and its 
meaningless proportions was 
never whole-heartedly attacked. 


‘It 1s not only that the scheme 
circumscribes the area of history. 
What is worse, it rigs the stage. 
The ground of West Europe 1s 
treated as a steady pole — a uni- 
que patch chosen on the surface 
of the sphere for no better reason 
than because we live on 1t — and 
the great histories of millennial 
duration and mighty far-away 
cultures are made to revolve 
round this pole 1n all modesty. It 
is a quaintly conceived system of 
sun and planets. We select a single 
bit of ground as the natural centre 
of the historical system and make 


it the central sun. From it, ail 
the events 1n history receive their 
real light, from it their importance 
1s judged 1n perspective. But it 1s 
in our own West European con- 
ceit alone that this phantom 
*World-history" which a breath 
of scepticism would dissipate, 1s 
acted out. 


"We have to thank that conceit 
for the immense optical illusion 
(become natural from long habit) 
whereby distant histories of thou- 
sands of years, such as those of 
China and Egypt are made to 
shrink to the dimensions of mere 
episodes while nearer home the 
decades since Luther and parttcu- 
larly since Napolean loom large 
as Brocken-spectres. We know 
quite well that the slowness with 
which a high cloud or a distant 
railway train moves 1s only appa- 
rent and yet we believe that the 
tempo of Babylonian, early Indian 
and Egyptian history was slower 
than our recent past And we 
think of them as less substantial, 
more damped down, more diluted 
because we do not make allow- 
ances for inward and outward 
distances. 


“It 1s self evident that for the cul- 
tures of the West the existence of 
Florence or Paris 15 more 1mpor- 
tant than Lo-Yang or Pataliputra. 
But is ıt permissible to found a 
scheme of world history on such 
biased estimates? If so then the 
Chinese historian 1s quite entitled 
to frame a world history 1n which 
the Crusades, the Renaissance, 
Caesar and Frederick the Great, 
are passed over 1n silence as 1nsig- 
nificant How from the morpholo- 
gical point of view, should our 
eighteenth century be more impor- 
tant than any other of the sixty 


centuries that preceded 1t? Is it not 
ridiculous to oppose a “modern” 
history of a few centuries and that 
history to all intents localised 1n 
West Europe, to an “ancient his- 
tory" which covers as many mil- 
lennia — incidentally dumping 1n- 
to that “ancient history" the 
whole mass of the pre-Hellenic 
cultures, unprobed and unordered, 
as mere appendix matter? This 1s 
no exaggeration Do we not, for 
the sake of our heavy scheme, 
dispose of Egypt and Babylon — 
each one as individual and self- 
contained a history as our own 
“world history" — as a prelude to 
classical history? Do we not rele 
gate the vast complexes of [Indian 
and Chinese culture to foot-notes, 
with a gesture of embarrass- 
ment?,, ’ 


I apologise for inflicting on you 
such a long quotation but its im- 
portance to me was phenomenal 
Starved as we then were for some 
kind of digmty and self respect, 
this world-view came to me like 
balm to the ‘bruised spirit’ I read 
the two volumes with great fervour 
It elated me immensely by speaking 
of the great cultures of the past but 
it also completely deflated me when 
I 1ealised that these cultures were 
now moribund, and may be beyond 
recall Besides, the book created in 
me an insatiable thirst I no longer 
wished to belong to any one culture 
I wished to, know and experience the 
deep world-feeling of as many cul- 
tures as I possibly could 


Poor Oswald Spengler had not 
written his Decline of the West for 
me — one of the fellaheen He had 
written if for the West European 
and American peoples — the Faus- 
tian men — and presented it with a 
proud flourish as a German philoso- 
phy With all bis keen insight and 
his deep intuition he did not see that 
he did not belong to the rectilinear 
scheme of history and it was he 
rather than the scheme that would 
be rejected 


Arnold Toynbee soon appeared on 
the scene and began speaking of 
apparented civilizations and ‘Chal- 
lenge and Response’ — and before 
Spengler could even turn in his 
grave, the ideas he had thrown out 
in such abundance were somehow 


fitted into the rectilinear scheme and 
the rest rejected out of hand Fora 
long time afterwards, whenever [ 
spoke to a European friend about 
Spengler, he always gave me the 
same answer ‘Spengler? Oh Spengler 
is dead!’ 


Eu word ‘dead’ here is signifi- 
cant I have not heard any other 
philosopher's philosophy being label- 
led as dead Thus the West — Euro- 
peans and Americans — assimilated 
the threat of Spengler and went bli- 
thely their way still following the 'an- 
cient’, *medieval' ‘modern’ scheme 
with some slight modifications occa- 
sioned by the Spenglerian onslaught, 
but alas there was nothing to pro- 
tect me against him and I went 
down heavily 


The anguish, loneliness and the 
harm done to me were immense but 
for the life of me I would not have 
missed this experience If I were to 
live all over again, I would again 
fall into the Spenglerian trap Ima- 
gine a space-man going on a floating 
Journey from one planet to another 
and yet another — briefly sojourn- 
ing everywhere -— understanding 
every planet to the depth of his 
being but not being accepted any- 
where! And this simply because 
wherever he goes, 1t 18 divined that 
he harbours inside him other world- 
feelings too and alien and hostile 
world-feelings at that! This is the 
fate of a person who gives himself 
up to Spengler He experiences all 
the cultures but himself belongs no- 
where For, you cannot experience 
other cultures if you are firmly plan- 
ted in any one of them, in which 
case the other cultures just don't 
exist for you and are completely 
meaningless or pernicious 


Besides, ıt was not only the West 
European cultures that were rectili- 
near So were all the other cultures 
Spengler asked with gieat cynicism 
how a western man would feel if a 
Chinese historian ignored the Cru- 
sades, the Renaissance, Caesar and 
Frederick the great? But the Chinese 
man does ignore these epochs and 
these men — 1f not historically then 
in his guts Few are the people will- 
ing to become like the spaceman I 
mentioned above — the one who 
floats between planets and does not 


- 


belong anywhere — and Chinese 
historians may not be among them 
Besides, wliat if the very time-space 
frameworks were different from 
planet to olanet, 1e, fiom culture 
to culture? 


One does not have to go to philo- 
sophy books to find out the way the 
different time-space frameworks 
operate 1n different world cultures 
The life and beliefs of the common 
man are eloquent on the subject. 
For instance, a Muslim would easily 
believe that a spiritually advanced 
person can meet physically with 
saints and prophets from other 
centuries, that he can be at two 
places simultaneously, that he can 
get to another place without any 
visible means of transport In other 
words, for him, time 1s not irrever- 
sible, nor space dense 


A Hindu nulhfies time by the 
doctrine of rebirth — by a soul 
getting reborn again and again and 
in many different bodies And he 
believes that time-space ıs ‘maya’, 
1e,illuston In West Europe, once 
Christianity was dethroned and the 
Christian time-space framework 
demolished, time and space both 
became infinite on the one hand and 
on the other they were rigidly mea- 
surable, minutely counted and map- 
ped out, and fully accounted for 
commodities when considered in 
smaller chunks Also, the western 
modern man greatly loved both 
time and space — a dangerous pur- 
suit judging by the assiduity with 
which so many other cultures tried 
to gloss over both time and space 
somehow or the other 


Now. let us suppose for the sake 
of argument that industrialisation 
and development depend largely on 
adoping the western framework of 
time-space, 1e, clocks ticking on 
every street corner, ‘he rigidest 
control of daily time and how it ıs 
spent, punctuality and schedules — 
while the traditional soul of some 
desert or jungle man takes refuge in 
ignoring time! ! This man refuses to 
register the day he was born, so he 
can’t know when he 1s expected to 
die He counts time by the moon 
which is fluid and variable and not 
by the sun which 1s inexorable His 
watch is the sun’s shadow, his 
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calender the seasons of the year He 
sinks deep in the community like 
the plant 1n the jungle, so that his 
roots are deep 1n the soil 


Ask this man to change his time- 
space framework so that his com- 
munity or society or country will 
become developed He will uncons- 
ciously and inarticulately calculate 
the cost More bread, more cars, 
more television sets, more this or 
that? But these he can get in-any 
case without manufacturing them 
himself He decides to stay put in 
his own time-space framework and 
live on the fruits of other people's 
labour e 


This was the only way I could 
explain the underdevelopment of the 
underdeveloped world which now 
has the dubious honour of being 
called the Third World How else 
was one to explain 1t when so much 
effort was being made all round to 
get these countries moving and they 
would not take off Lots of people 
spoke of delay m beginning the pro- 
cess—thirty years from now, fifty 
years from now, they hopefully cal- 
culated, but Japan overtook the 
western countries in industrial out- 
put within decades and China took 
a shortcut to industralisation by 
the Marxist route Why could not 
the other countries do the same — 
by one route or another? I have a 
strong suspicion that the Chinese 
(& hence Japanese) time-space 
framework is somewhat similar to 
the western framework, but I have 
no direct access to their ancient 
culture and hence cannot formulate 
any hypothesis. 


A. it 15 not only the individual 
to whom his time-space framework 
1s important I will go a big step 
forward and say that a whole cul- 
ture depends on that framework. In 
fact, this framework is the very 
basis of a culture and hence of the 
resultant civilization and any inter- 
ference — serious interference — 
would unsettle the entire edifice. 
That bemg so, we can understand 
the relentless struggle of the indig 
enous cultures of the Third World 
countries against development 
efforts and industrialisation 


In 1965 this thing was so little 
understood in the West that in a 


A 


seminar at Harvard, while westernis- 
ation was being discussed and I sug- 
gested that a high degree of nost- 
algia for the past existed in Third 
World countries, nobody was will- 
ing to go along with me Henry 
Kissinger was present at the dis- 
cussion and asked me 'what about 
modernisation? I said modernis- 
ation was seen as westermisation by 
most Third World countries and 
hence resisted, but my audience 
remained sceptical They were ot 
the view that modernisation. was 
the goal of all these societies, what- 
ever the degree of their success 
might be Of course, by now this 
nostalgia has become recognised 
the world over and today we discuss 
“The Religious and Cultural Resur- 
gence' of this epoch 


A... things are not as simple as 
I have made them sound so far If 
the Third World countries had 
totally rejected the time-space 
framework of the modern western 
world-view they would be a hom- 
ogeneous group and a formidable 
force to reckon with Under the 
immense pressure of contemporary 
western thought and technology, 
however, most of these societies got 
splintered As an illustration, let us 
consider the sub-continent 


Towards the end of the 19th 
century, after the First War of 
Independence called the Indian 
Mutiny of 1857, had failed, there 
was a deliberate effort on the part 
of the Muslim community in. India 
to accept western education and 
acquire western knowledge This 
movement was spearheaded by Sir 
Syed Ahmad Khan and his collea- 
gues and greeted with enthusiasm 
by the elite of the time but the im- 
portant thing ın this context was 
the platform which remained of 
Muslim connotation The Muslims 
as Muslims were exhorted to come 
out of their 1gnorance and decline, 
and embrace ways and means of 
achieving political and economic 
advancement as opposed to other 
communities " 

This movement succeeded in 
activating the Indian Muslims 
Besides, at that period the English 
were easy to emulate, in the sense 
that they believed in, discipline, 


hard work, scientific progress, and 
carried. within them a deep faith in 
the future Even so, only the elite 
embarked on the venture with any 
seriousness The common man 
stressed the other part of the move- 
ment in which Muslim backwardness 
was lamented. This translation of a 
couplet of the poet Haal is an indi- 
cation of the spirit and. direction of 
the movement ‘It 1s time that we 
pray urgently, for O,Special among 
the prophets, your followers are in 
dire trouble ' 


T, begin with, however, the 
effects of western education were 
only superficial Only a munority 
could get education — economic 
hardship and paucity of schools 
being the cause — and of these only 
a minority allowed its soul to be 
touched and changed by the process 
And that too by the third generation 
after Sir Syed. 


But once western thought had 
penetrated this crust — which 
became the upper crust socially 
since ıt was most in contact with 
the British ruling class — two things 
happened at once The intellectual 
elite became hostile to the West 
(wherever western modes of thought 
are really assimilated and internalis- 
ed in Third World countries, sooner 
or later emulation gives way to 
hostility and self assertion) and they 
inherited all the conflicts, the Right- 
Left schisms and different shades of 
political thought from the West 
Hence the splintering! 


One could perhaps discern three 
major groupings 
(a) Western capitalist (various 
shades from stark conserva- 
tism to liberalism) 


(b) The Socialist - Communist 
(from very diluted socialism 
to hard core communism) 


(c) The traditional indigenous 
(again subject to the sub-divi- 
sions of the traditional ethos) 


In this picture, the single most 
important factor still remains the 
fact that the vast majority remained 
uneducated and hence rooted in the 
indigenous ethos Common belief 
has it that people are uneducated 
because they lack either intelligence 
or money or dynamism or else all 


three But education today being 
western education all the world 
over, can it be that people are either 
so rooted in the indigenous ethos or 
else so afraid of leaving it, that they 
cannot accept the incoming ideas? 
For, exile from the ethos can bring 
extreme anxieties, loneliness, sense 
of guilt and unhappiness. 


If some kind of cushioning could 
be provided by the adopted ethos, 
there might have been a mitigation 
of anguish But non-acceptance by 
the First World 1s of phenomenal 
proportions Whatever the reasons, 
a Third World person has to be 
tailor-made in order to find a very 
junior and very conditional position 
in the privileged intellectual enclaves 
of the First World. The very labels 
First World and Third World are 
indicative of the respective positions 
Besides, inside the First World there 
15 such variety and such abundance 
of detail (more about this aspect 
later) that some poor soul from a 
Third World country has great diff- 
culty in catching up 


Also, he 1s on the proverbial 
horns of a dilemma If he ventures 
deep into alien territory, he loses 
touch with his base and becomes 
completely cut off from and incom- 
prehensible to his compatriots If he 
remains even partially rooted in his 
own culture, he looks unfamiliar 
and ignorant to his First World 
audience Most intellectuals solve 
this problem by remaining comfor- 
tably mediocre This way they can 
maintain touch with both camps 


I am afraid I am not explaining 
my point well With the onslaught of 
the scientrfic-industrial revolution, 
western thought trends became so 
dominant on the world scene that 
most other cultures and their 
thought trends froze 1n their tracks 
Decay had set ın in most of them 
anyway or else the colonial ven- 
tures of European countries would 
not have succeeded so easily 


Hence, frozen indigenously and 
unwilling to participate fully ın the 
incoming western culture, most 
intellectual work ın the Third World 
came to a standstill Too much 
time and energy was being used up 
in balancing on the indigenous- 


alien tight rope stretch for any 
original thinking to be possible, and 
intellectual debate mostly centred 
round the point how much or how 
little of the incoming influences 
were to be allowed 1n? 


T. debate only intensified the 
fragmentation and splintering of 
society so that even political cohe- 
sion became impossible — since 
any kind of democratically inclined 
system presupposes complementary 
groupings — not mutually exclusive 
ones This being so, inter-group 
communication and dialogue also 
became difficult and fraught with 
conflicts I have been speaking here 
mostly of Pakistan but I have a 
feeling this picture 1s true of most 
Asian countries In rare men and 
during rare epochs the groupings 
fused dynamically together, the 
schisms healed and dynamic action 
became possible 


This happened during most colo- 
nial wars of liberation since free- 
dom ıs a concept common to all 
systems of thought However, these 
wars were not simple traditional 
wars — where might is pitched 
against might. These were wars 
fought by the elite, with the slogans 
of the opposite camp as weapons, 
viz, democracy, equality between 
men, self-determination, justice etc 


The masses did not quite under- 
stand these abstractions, for they 
had their own abstractions which 
they clung to tenaciously It was up 
to the leaders to get the people 
activated and involved on a con- 
sistent long term basis Hence the im- 
portance of leaders 1n Third World 
countries. It was a rare man indeed 
who could galvanise his own people 
as well as keep in harmony and 
negotiate with the global set up 


The Gandhi-Nehru team pro- 
vides an interesting illustration of 
the process Here two — not one 
man — did the job Mahatma 
Gandhi understood his people, 
spoke their language, believed in a 
reformist programme rooted in the 
indigenous ethos Left alone to his 
programmes of reform and non- 
violence, he might not have been 
able to negotiate the freedom of 
India, so that part of the struggle 


he left entirely to Jawaharlal Nehru 
Itis significant that in 1947 when 
Nehru, steeped in emotion, — was 
ushering in freedom at midnight at 
Delhi Mahatma Gandhi was in 
Calcutta trying to stop the Hindu 
Muslim riots Thus India, like many 
other Third World countries, was 
ushered into the modern comity of 
nations half heartedly, with its soul 
turned away towards poverty and 
passivity 


M.. Third World countries 
would have somehow found a 
balance between the traditional and 
attained some kind of equilibrium 
politically and socially if they had 
been left to themselves But the end 
of the colonial period was followed 
by the ‘spheres of influence’ policy 
of the developed nations and before 
long we had the super powers, their 
rivalries and their cold and hot 
wars Perhaps it was this rivalry 
which intensified and encouraged 
the splintering within Third World 
countries and in some cases trig- 
gered the splintering Every Third 
World country was now a possible 
theatre for civil war and, of them, 
many actually fell prey to civil war 


With deep regret I say that the 
super powers have been playing the 
Dr. Jekyl and Mr Hyde game with 
the world I speak here of the gov- 
ernments and not of the peoples 
The super powers obviously cherish 
and respect their citizens and work 
tirelessly for their welfare In this 
zeal, the rest of the world becomes 
unimportant to them. If the interests 
of one super power or the other are 
being served, no hardship, no 
tyranny, no destruction inflicted on 
a Third World country 1s considered 
too high a price for the advance- 
ment of that interest. 


My own personal view is that 
stable, strong Third World countries 
are in the interest of world equilib- 
rium irrespective of their ideological 
connotations Russia and China are 
both communist countries but .they 
have net yet formed an alliance 
against the western countries It 1s 
viability and dynamism that counts, 
not the path by which it 15 achieved 


This does not seem to be the 
opinion of the super powers, since 
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whenever a country shows any signs 
of viability and dynamism a spanner 
is mysteriously thrown ın the works 
and that country 1s back to square 
one in the international game of 
snakes and ladders It uis little 
wonder then that in this kind of a 
global situation, not ‘progress’ but 
acceptance and security should be- 
come the major need of the moment 
and refuge should be sought in more 
traditional enclaves 


j may or may not have ade- 
quately explained the religious and 
cultural resurgence in Third World 
countries Inside the developed 
countries also equilibrium 1s some- 
what threatened After all, the 
modern western man 1s also human 
and his infinite time-space frame- 
work sometimes tends to become too 
much for him, specially since it 1s 
superimposed on the Christian time- 
space framework 


However ruthlessly religion might 
have been exiled from the intellec- 
tual horizon, 1t has a way of reap- 
pearing through the cracks Colin 
Wilson, Shaw, and before them 
Nietzsche, all hoped and prayed 
for the appearance of the superman, 
a demi-god who would just float 
above the skyscrapers, wave a 
magic wand and chase all the prob- 
lems away But perhaps the super- 
man is already here — has been here 
for some time—plodding ın labora- 
tories and on space fields with his 
head overlooking other planets even 
as he sadly contemplates his feet of 
clay! Can it be that even. he some- 
times thinks longingly of the friendly 
torture of hell fires when he looks 
atthe impersonal awesomeness of 
infinity all round him? 


But superman will be superman 
and our superman 1s not entirely at 
the mercy of his time-space infinity 
He can escape into another kind of 
infinity — the infinity of detail. Did 
Descartes (and later Freud) know 
they were providing the coming 
generations with a much needed 
safety channel by opening up the 
analytic labyrinths? Analysis can 
open up such vistas of detail in any 
one small object or topic that a 
whole lifetime can be swallowed up 
by ıt. How comfortable! History 


has never witnessed such wealth of 
detail before and this ıs another 
hallmark of our unique century 
This might have cushioned the 
western modern man and prevented 
him from a headlong rush back to 
religion but it has further precipitat- 
ed religious and cultural resurgence 
inside Third World countries 


The reason is simple Emulation 
of the developed countries 1s becom- 
ing more and more difficult for 
them. Individuals from these coun- 
tries can adopt some one field of 
specialisation and work at it, but to 
get any kind of holistic picture of 
the jigsaw puzzle of the developed 
world ıs becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult for them Besides how do you 
reproduce this kind of a model in 
your own societies even 1f you were 
to want it desperately? Next to 
impossible! 


The field is thus left clear to the 
groups which stand for tradition, 
religion, revival of the old cultures 
Their appeal can be strong indeed 
They promise to shut out the frigh- 
tening reality of today's world They 
are identity-oriented -— a major 
consideration in the present global 
atmosphere of rootlessness They 
invite you to tread pathways that 
have been rendered smooth by cen- 
turies of use. 


Best of all, they do not insist on 
catapulting you into the technologi- 
cal age with all its pressures, com- 
petitiveness, hard work and un- 
certainties Fruits of technology? 
Those you can buy from other mar- 
kets, so why toil and sweat Being 
treated with contempt for being 
underdeveloped? That you can 
stonewall or ignore and treat the 
incoming influences from developed 
countries as movies on the TV or 
cinema screens, viz , as mere enter- 
tainment 


H when all 1s satd and 
done, do not let us forget that we 
live 1n the most fautastic century in 
history Even at the risk of offend- 
ing my favourite philosopher, Spen- 
gler, I assert that the 20th century 
has been unsurpassable in the known 
history of man It is as all the 
centuries flowed into the one cen- 
tury and turned it into a small sea of 


time. What richness, what wealth! 
Alas, we are too small to face up 
to the grandeur of our century. We 
cannot face up to 1t We seek refuge 
in drugs, high living, constant actı- 
vity or else burrow into a small 
corner created by some specializa- 
tion, some ideology or some detail 
Lucky are the people who can take 
the enormous vitality of the 20th 
century, can experience the infinite 
variety, the anguish, the stark 
honesty and stark truthfulness that 
this century has exposed us to 


The future? Who cares about the 
future? We can always hope that 
one morning when we wake up all 
the problems would have vanished 
into thin air. No pitched political 
battles or civil wars within coun- 
tries, no conflicts with other coun- 
tries beyond the frontiers No East- 
West or North-South hostility 
either Peace on earth and peace in 
the soul of man Or else we can live 
in perpetual fear that the conflicts 
wil intensify and the earth itself 
be turned into a mushroom cloud 


Whatever happens, the 20th cen- 
tury will remain for me the most 
fantastic century in history When I 
go L would like to go with Tagore’s 
words on my lips He says ‘When 
I go from hence, let this be my 
parting word that what I have seen 
Is unsurpassable In this play- 
house of infinite forms I have had 
my play and here have I caught 
sight of that which is formless 


In conclusion and as a recipe for 
the future, do I dare suggest that 
you, my friends, are perhaps not 
fully savouring the 20th century! 
You are too rooted in the First 
World o: the Second World or the 
Third World. I invite you to step 
out of your own particular world 
and experience all the other world- 
feelings that are available to you — 
experience them emotionally and 
not with the intellect only I invite 
you to taste the deep anguish, lone- 
liness and the many dimensional 
emotional richness created by 
wandering far away from the base 
which TE Lawrence experienced 
on return from Arabia and which 
we the humble people from Third 
World countries are constrained to 
experience very often. 
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ONE very considerable difficulty ın 
discussing political trends, particu- 
larly in the context of the theme of 
this conference, ‘The Future of Poli- 
tics’, 1s that we probably lack sys- 
tematic and reliable data. I am 
especially conscious of the fact that 
the observations contained in this 
paper are rather subjective and 1m- 
pressionistic. Moreover, my central 
theme — that policy-making and 
implementation in western democra- 
cies has become much more difficult 
over the last decade or so — 1s one 
which even in an. 1deal world would 
be difficult to prove or disprove 
Nevertheless, I do believe that my 
remarks will be seen by those practi- 
tioners involved in aspects of the 
policy-making and implementation 
process (in Britain at least) as re- 
flecting their own perceptions of the 
real world in which they work. As 
an academic political scientist, one 
of course is anxious to produce 
‘hard’ evidence, but equally one 
should not be afraid to offer com- 


Overcrowded policy-making 
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ments, as (one hopes) a reasonably 
experienced observer of the political 
process, on at least the possibility 
of developing trends which could 
have important implications for the 
way in which we are governed and 
for the capacity of governments to 
manage and solve societies’ complex 
problems 


In trying to make sense of the 
massive amount of policy-making 
and implementing activity of the 
modern State, Professor Gustafsson 
of the University of Umea, Sweden, 
and myself, have taken some tenta- 
tive steps to develop the concept 
of policy style. The concept 1s no 
doubt much too simple and if taken 
too far could raise as many pro- 
blems as it tries to solve! However, 
we believe that at its minimum, the 
concept has some heuristic value in 
pointing us towards central ques- 
tions relating to the effectiveness of 
government in problem-solving In 
our original formulation we chose 
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the interrelationship between (a) 
radical and non-radical policy 
change, and (b) the relationship 
between government and other 
actors in the policy process, as the 
two essential features of our con- 
cept of policy style (Gustafsson and 
Richardson, 1980). 


More recently (Richardson et al, 
1982), we have suggested that it 
may be more useful to distinguish 
between an anticipatory/active ap- 
proach to problem-solving and a 
more reactive approach to problem- 
solving, rather than becoming mvol- 
ved in a somewhat sterile debate 
over what 1s radical and what 1s inm- 
cremental. Thus, whilst readily con- 
ceding that not all policies are hand- 
led in the same way, we nevertheless 
believe that 1t 1s equally true that 
policies are generally not so distinc- 
tive as to prevent them being ac- 
commodated in a basic and simple 
typology of policy styles. 


M.,., descriptions of the policy 
process appear to be more or less 
related to two factors. (1) A 
government's approach to problem 
solving ın terms of adopting either 
an anticipatory-active attitude to- 
wards societal problems, or taking 
an essentially reactive approach to 
problem-solving. (2) The second 
*primary' factor appears to be a 
government's relationship to other 
actors in the policy-making and 1m- 
plementing process. For example, 
how do governments ‘deal’ with the 
thousands of interest groups ina 
modern society? Is a government 
very accommodating and concerned 
to reach consensus with organised 
interests, oris it more inclined to- 
wards imposing decisions notwith- 
standing opposition from groups? 
Policy style can, in this way, be 
defined as the interaction between 
(a) the government’s approach to 
problem-solving and (b) the rela- 
tionship between government and 
other actors in the policy process 


Such a definition enables us to 
categorise societies into four very 
basic ‘policy styles’ Thus, some 
societies seem to be located ina 
category which we might see as em- 
phasising consensus and a reactive 
attitude to problem-solving Others 
appear to be located in a category 
also stressing consensus but witha 


set of normative values which em- 
phasise an anticipatory or active 
approach to problem-solving. 
Others are seemingly less concerned 
with consensus, but see the role of 
the State as being rather active and 
willing (even having a duty) to 
impose policy changes in the face of 
opposition from organised interests. 
A fourth category into which most 
post-industrial societies may — be 
moving is where governments are 
increasingly reactive rather than 
anticipatory in their approach to 
problem-solving, yet, 1f any signi- 
ficant policy change 1s to be achiev- 
ed, 1t has to be enforced against the 
resistance of at least some organised 
groups. 


By concentrating on our two pri- 
mary factors 1n the policy process, 
it is possible to construct a simple 
basic typology of policy styles as 
shown below. 


My own belief ıs that, though it 
1s still possible to argue that all 
policies are not handled in the same 
way (Low, 1964; Wilson, 1973), 
there may well be common trends 
in liberal democracies which (a) re- 
duce differences between different 
policy sectors 1n any one country 
and (b) reduce differences between 
different countries Thus, there may 
be factors at work which are lead- 
ing to a convergence of policy styles 
(at least 1n western Europe) Are 
there forces at work which, like the 
impact of high fuel prices on 
motor-car designs, lead to some 
conformity? Are there forces which 
encourage all policy sectors to be- 
have similarly in any one country 
— to adopt common operating pro- 
cedures? In particular, do the ın- 
creased mobilisation of interest 
groups and the development of what 
may be called ‘unconventional par- 
ticipation’ bring with them certain 
practical imperatives 1n the policy- 
making and implementing process, 
irrespective of policy sectors? 


riting in 1975, Heclo referred 
to the ‘crowded policy environment’ 
in the sense that ‘partitions which 
were previously assumed to separate 
policy areas are more often being 
called into question ..The interplay 
of what were once thought to be 
exogenous factors for a given pro- 
gram 1S Increasingly seen as integral 


to its very substance’ (Heclo, 1975, 
p. 404). Elsewhere, we have argued 
that western democracies are sub- 
ject to a different form of ‘over- 
crowding’ of policy sectors, 1n addi- 
tion to the increasing interdepen- 
dence of policy problems described 
by Heclo (Gustafsson and Richard. 
son, 1979; 1980). We have suggested 
that many policy sectors are now 
subject to participation by increased 
numbers of interest groups (and 
sometimes ordinary citizens, too) 
and that this participation 1s caus- 
mg an 'overcrowding', leading to 
increased difficulty in reaching 
agreed decisions 1n each policy sec- 
tor We see this as an important 
phenomenon in what have been 
called ‘post-industrial’ societies. 


E... before the ‘post-industrial 
period’, interest groups in most 
western democracies exercised influ- 
ence through informal and formal 
contacts with decision-makers Thus, 
writers on Britain have long seen 
the role of interest groups as quite 
central to the policy process (Beer, 
1956; Finer, 1958; Eckstein, 1960; 
Hayward, 1974, 1976; Richardson 
and Jordan, 1979) In Scandinavia 
very similar labels have been used. 
Rokkan’s description of numerical 
democracy and corporate pluralism 
is well known (Rokkan, 1966, p. 
107) His view was echoed in 
Kvavik (1976) and by Christensen 
and Ronning (1977). 


In Sweden Elvander “has con- 
cluded that there 1s possibly the 
strongest interest group system in 
the world (Elvander, 1974). Li- 
phart's study of Holland, where he 
coined the term ‘the politics of 
accommodation', clearly fits this 
pattern (Lijphart, 1968), and even 
in France there 1s a suggestion that 
we may all have underestimated the 
degree of group involvement in the 
policy process (Suletman, 1974). 
There is a possibility that we have 
been bemused by the more specta- 
cular defeats of groups in France, 
because these have been the object 
of so many studies, and have missed 
the quieter activity of the organised 
interests 1n some sectors. 


What we have seen with the onset 
of post-industrialisation 1s an 
intensification of these developments 
— hence the flourishing debate on 
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corporatism (Ruin, 1974; Schmitter, 
1974, 1977, Pahl and Winkler, 1976, 
Panitch, 1977, 1980, Cawson, 1978, 
1979, Heisler, 1979; Cox, 1981). 
Alongside this development, there 
may well have been a change in the 
nature of some of the demands 
which decision-makers have to pro- 
cess In particular, the development 
of non-materialistic values may have 
rather 1mportant consequences for 
the policy process. Increasingly, 
conflict is not just about the distri- 
bution of material benefits to diffe- 
rent sections of society, but 1s also 
concerned with what Inglehart has 
identified as nonmaterialistic values 
(Inglehart, 1977). 


T. role of environmentalists in 
articulating non-material values has 
been particularly significant. As 
Cotgrove and Duff argue, disagree- 
ment with the central values and 
beliefs of the dominant social para- 
digm can often run deep: *Not only 
do they (the environmentalists) 
challenge the importance attached 
to material and economic goals, 
they by contrast give much higher 
priority to the realisation. of non- 
material values — to social relation- 
ships and community, to the exer- 
cise of human skills and capacities, 
and to increased participation in 
decisions that affect our daily lives’ 
(Cotgrove and Duff, 1980, p. 34). 
A further development ıs the appar- 
ent increase in what can be termed 
‘unconventional participation’ Put 
simply. many new groups, and 
following their example some long- 
established groups as well, have 
exhibited behaviour quite outside 
the ‘rules’ of the normally well- 
regulated policy systems. 


It seems probable that the number 
of interest groups seeking an active 
role ın policy-making, at both 
national and local levels, has in- 
creased very considerably. The 
‘environmentalist’ groups again pro- 
vide a good example In the United 
Kingdom, for example, ıt was esti- 
mated that the vast majority (85 
per cent) of local amenity societies 
were formed after 1957 (Barker, 
1976). The number of groups 
nationally active m the environ- 
mental field also increased in the 
1969s and 1970s. Many of these 
groups brought a new holistic and 
ecological perspective to bear on 


environmental and pollution pro- 
blems (Brookes and Richardson, 
1975). Even long-established “pre- 
servationist' groups became more 
active and determined to influence 
policy By 1975 1t was estimated 
that membership of the environ- 
mental movement ‘in Britain had 
possibly reached 2 million (Lowe, 
1975). In West Germany it had been 
estimated that the new ‘grass-roots’ 
organisations (groups) have more 
participants than the. political par- 
ties (Mayer-Tasch, 1976). An official 
Danish survey demonstrated that 
the number of local administrations 
which have contact with grass-roots 
organisations increased from 36 to 
51 per cent over 1973-6 (Gunde- 
lach, 1978). Even 1n France, hardly 
thought to be the cradle of 'interest 
group liberalism”, 1t has been esti- 
mated that during the period 
1967-76 an average of 25,000 volun- 
tary associations (mostly local) were 
established annually, compared with 
only 1,000 in the inter war period 
(Hayward, 1979, p. 29) 


It ıs almost a truism to say that 
the arrival of these large numbers 
of groups on the political scene has 
made the task of the decision-maker 
much more difficult. For example, 
the lead time for large development 
projects such as road building, 
power stations and airports has 
been adversely affected by the need 
to accommodate the demands of 
such groups and some projects have 
had to be abandoned. What mught 
have been a routine and rather 
technical decision about, say, road 
construction in 1950, 1s now often a 
hotly debated tssue, involving rather 
wide participation and quite new 
values in society. Such issues can 
take a very long time to ‘process’. 
For example, the debate over a 
change in the permitted size and 
weight of lorries :n Britain has 
continued since 1969 and is due to 
be resolved in 1982! 


B... perhaps represents the 
extreme case of a policy style which 
exhibits the increased difficulty in 
governing in such a way as to have 
some hope of achieving policy 
change and the obstacles to govern- 
ments acting as problem-solving, 
rather than purely consensus-build- 
ing, institutions. Britain also 1llus- 
trates the degree to which power, 
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in modern societies, is decentralised 
in the sense of being shared amongst 
many different actors— some elect- 
ed and others non-elected. Power, 
in Britain, can be said to be diffus- 
ed, with non-electoral and non-par- 
liamentary arenas of decision-mak- 
ing having increased importance. 
Thus, Britain maybe described as 
a post-parliamentary democracy 
(Richardson and Jordan, 1979) 


This view of the British policy 
process is neatly captured in the 
following quotation from Lord 
Croham, former Head of the Home 
Civil. Service, when addressing 
young civil servants in 1978 ‘As 
regards the way government 1s con- 
ducted, this 1s always changing 
without anyone noticing ıt. the 
more central government seeks to 
intervene in the economy, the less 
powerful it will become, because it 
will have to rely on an ever-1ncreas- 
ing number of bodies and indivi- 
duals to do what it wants Those 
people 1n this situation. will bargain 
and make terms If you believe that 
elections should determine policies, 
that policy choices should be clear 
cut alternatives, and that there is 
or should be a wide range of pos- 
sible alternatives, you will not enjoy 
the general situation I have forecast 
because it 1s one which creates the 
need for consensus policies, inter- 
party deals and bargains with pres- 
sure groups Without such arrange- 
ments, it will be difficult to put 
central government majorities 
together, or get the various levels 
of government to function’ (Lord 
Croham, 1978) 


The quotation illustrates what I 
believe to be a primary feature of 
British politics — namely, the parti- 
cularly high degree of integration of 
groups into the policy process 


I n discussing the British policy 
style, I do not claim ıt 1s an accu- 
rate description of the detailed 
operating procedures for handling 
issues as diverse as, say, nuclear 
energy, foreign policy, abortion 
reform, or regulation of the private- 
ly rented housing market. The dom- 
nant style 1s a procedural ambition. 
There is a preferred type of machi- 
nery, reflecting normative values — 
which 1s to avoid electoral politics 
and public conflict 1n order to reach 
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consensus or ‘accommodation’ in 
the labyrinth of the consultative 
machinery which has developed 


These preferred operating proce- 
dures tend also to be the standard 
Operating procedures The ‘normal’ 
policy style 1s perhaps best labelled 
as ‘bureaucratic accommodation’ 
(Jordan and Richardson, 1982) This 
1s a System 1n which the prominent 
actors are groups and government 
departments and the mode is bar- 
gaming rather than imposition 
Departments readily recognise the 
“relevaut” groups in a given policy 
community and whenever possible 
seek to mobilise the community 
around agreed policies. The predo 
minant style 1s thus one in which a 
predilection for the avoidance of 
active or innovative policies 1s com- 
bined with a desire to achieve a 
consensus relationship between 
government and groups 


The pattern of group/departmen- 
tal relations can depart from 
‘bureaucratic accommodation’ in 
two broad (conflicting) ways On 
the one hand, there 1s a tendency to 
highly formalised ‘tripartism’ where 
the Trades Union Congress and the 
Confederation of British Industry 
are accorded near-equality by the 
government. On the other hand, 
there 1s some tendency for policy- 
making to be less orderly than 
the bureaucratic accommodationist 
style and to involve an unpredictab- 
ly wide number of groups in rather 
unstructured relations There are 
then conflicting trends towards 
order and regularisation and to- 
wards fragmentation (See Jordan, 
1981). 


T.. account of the British style 
becomes on occasion an ideal type 
of ‘how to negotiate’ In other 
words, certain practices appear to 
be likely to develop in any society 
as a means of dbating conflict. 
Societies cannot, by definition, be 
solely based on conflict, and the 
‘logic of negotiation’ appears inevit- 
able. The need for social appease- 
ment in order to develop social 
cohesion ıs likely to impose simi- 
larities on the general policy pro- 
cesses of various States. The British 
style turns out to be the negotiative 
style — that 1s, necessarily not 
peculiarly British, 


We have elsewhere (Jordan and 
Richardson, 1982) discussed the 
British style ın terms of five (over- 
lapping) features — sectorisation, 
Clientelism, consultation,  1nstitu- 
tionalisation of compromise and the 
development of exchange relation- 
ships Hayward has effectively sum- 
marised the essence of the style: 
*Firstly, there are no explicit, over- 
riding medium or long term objec- 
tives. Secondly, unplanned decision- 
making 1s incremental Thirdly, 
humdrum or unplanned decisions 
are arrived at by a continuous pro- 
cess Of mutual adjustment between 
a plurality of autonomous policy- 
makers operating 1n the context of 
a highly fragmented multiple flow 
ofinfluence. Not only 1s plenty of 
Scope offered to interest group 
spokesmen to shape the outcome by 
participation 1n the advisory pro- 
cess. The aim 1$ to secure through 
bargaining at least passive accep- 
tance of the decision by the interests 
affected.’ (Hayward, 1974). 


Space does not permit considera- 
tion of all five features and, for the 
purposes of the Conference, I will 
concentrate on the process of con- 
sultation as it best illustrates the 
phenomenon of overcrowding refer- 
1ed to earlier. There appear to be 
two principle forces supporting the 
practice of consultation and nego- 
tiation’ (a) cultural bias containing 
normative values which emphasises 
the need to legitimise decisions 
through consultation; (b) functional 
necessity. Underlying the consulta- 
tive-negotiative practice 1s a broad 
cultural norm that the governing 
should govern by consent. In Britain 
according to Lord Rothschild (for- 
mer Head of the Central Policy 
Review Staff based in the Cabinet 
Office) there ıs a ‘beatification’ 
accorded to compromise There 1s 
the complementary belief that parti- 
cipation ultimately enhances the 
legitimacy of a policy. 


M appears to have 
become the bureaucratic norm in 
Britain, possible more so than in 
other European countries For 
example, Eldersveld e£ al (1975) 1n 
their study of bureaucrats’ percep- 
tions of interests groups show that 
(of the five West European coun- 
tries they discuss) British. civil ser- 
vants were least likely to view the 


clash of particularistic groups as a 
serious problem. Only 4 per cent 
of British respondents saw the close 
collaboration between a ministry 
and the groups or sectors most 
affected by its activity as improper 
or unnecessary 


The ‘standard operating  pro- 
cedures' for processing policy pro- 
blems are based in and nourished 
by normative values of ‘legitimate’ 
action. The existence of these endur- 
ing values is one of the limitations 
on change in policy style. Attempts 
in Britain, such as under the Con- 
servatives in 1970-74, to move to 
a more anticipatory, deliberative, 
information-based, policy style 
undervalued the strong tradition of 
bargaining and consent. 


A series of mutually reinforcing 
propositions can be advanced to 
argue that the key role accorded to 
interest groups comes not only from 
broad cultural values, but from 
purely functional requirements. 
Consultation contributes to system 
maintenance not only because it 
imparts a sense of involvement but 
also because 1t should produce more 
acceptable policies. Only the wearer 
knows where the shoe pinches and, 
arguably, in giving access to interes- 
ted groups and individuals the sys- 
tem is more effective ın supplying 
public needs than a dirigiste system. 
'Thus, problem definition might be 
improved as a result of the wider 
participation by those most directly 
affected, even 1f the effort and time 
needed to reach a decision are in- 
creased. 


The legitimacy of civil servants 
1n imposing change 1s less than that 
of politicians. Civil servants have 
little recourse to arguments such as 
‘the government must govern’ or 
*the electoral mandate'. As politics 
has become more specific (matched 
by a tendency for groups to become 
more particularistic and greater in 
number) the tendency has been for 
civil servants to be obliged to carry 
a larger and larger part of the 
policy-making load. Given that the 
civil servants lack legitimacy derived 
from the ‘democratic process’, they 
are ill-placed to impose solutions 
and conflict avoidance is likely to 
result. British. civil servants, com- 
pared with French ones, generally 


lack the confidence to operate an 
imposition relationship with groups 
(or, indeed, with other public agen- 
cies) They, too, are the prisoners 
of the same values which often lead 
their political masters to see con- 
sensus as the goal of policy-making 


ee and negotiation are, 
of course, not exclusive categories 
Consultation can be purely cos- 
metic, but it indicates something of 
the noimative values of the society 
in that ıt ıs even in such circum- 
stances considered worthwhile Of 
major interest 1s the zone where 
consultation has turned into nego- 
tiation In such areas the govern- 
ment 1s probably dependent on the 
groups for assistance 1n that specific 
matter (or the groups are so impor- 
tant 1n some other matter, they can- 
not be needlessly antagonised) In 
many areas groups wield some kind 
of veto, which in the last resort the 
government might be able to over- 
rule — but it would be politically 
too expensive to override groups on 
too many issues 


Wolfe’s term ‘the franchising of 
public policy’ quite neatly describes 
{originally 1n. the USA) the way in 
which sectors enjoy some degree of 
self-regulation (Wolfe, 1977), but 
the metaphor perhaps wrongly 
implies that the centre has always 
been keen to allow the sectorisation 
and ultimately the diffusion. of 
policy-making The position 1s more 
that it has been unable to do much 
about it and is generally unwilling 
to challenge it once 1t exists 


The importance of consultation 
with groups was confirmed by civil 
servants in a range of departments 
we contacted as part of a wider 
study of policy communities in the 
UK Indeed, so uniform are the 
replies that we quote a range not to 
make the point — adequately made 
by the first — but to underline the 
fact that there is rather a more 
positive flavour to the replies than, 
say, received by Suleiman in his 
survey of French equivalents (Sulei- 
man, 1974) 


For 
replied, 


“You are quite right to stress its 
[consultation] importance Sound- 


example, one respondent 


ing out opinion in advance of 
potential changes in policy or 
subjecting possible proposals to 
informed comment is something 
which is done in this country 
whenever possible Consultation 
between Departments with a com- 
mon interest 1n a particular policy 
area takes place as a matter of 

"course, both formally and infor- 
mally, at meetings or on the tele- 
phone. The ways in which interest- 
ed public opinion ıs tested can 
range in formality from Royal 
Commission and Department 
Committees of Inquiry through 
Green Papers to 1ndividual groups 
and general invitations to express 
views” (Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food) 


“You are correct in assuming that 
consultation between Government 
Departments 1s an essential part 
of arriving at decisions con- 
sultation between Government 
Departments and groups outside 
government 1s also an important 
part of arriving at decisions al- 
though the scale and way 1n which 
this 18 done will depend on the 
type of decision being made’ 
(Scottish Development Depart- 
ment) 


‘Certainly .. [one must] attach 
importance to the process of con- 
sultation both within the Civil 
Service and between Whitehall 
and other organisations. This 15 
clearly an intrinsic. part. of the 
democratic government process’ 
(Department of the Environment) 


“If you don't consult them [the 
groups] they will only try and 
block the proposal in Parliament 
Not consulting them 1s not worth 
the risk’ (Health and Safety 
Executive) 


‘I personally agree with you that 
the whole consultation business 1s 
getting more and more difficult to 
manage, and more time-consum- 
ing for Ministers and Depart- 
ments’ (Department of the En- 
vironment) 


I, IS, 1n. fact, difficult to establish 
that this stress on consultation 1s 
new It 1s not easy to find compar- 
able issues 1n past years One civil 


servant replied to our inquiries that 
it was difficult to ‘prove’ a growth 
1n the scale of consultation, because 
in the not too distant past there was 
no governmental interest 1n his own 
policy area He went on to dis- 
tinguish between matters put only 
to the 'regular' consultees in his 
policy area and areas of wider impli- 
cations when a consultative docu- 
ment would seek to attract all in- 
terested opinion Consultation with 
non-government groups will natural- 
ly depend on the issue involved 
What evidence we have suggests 
that it 1s reasonable to claim that 
consultation of various types 1s more 
extensive than formerly It may 
reflect a change in style by the 
department, but it also reflects the 
greater number of organisations and 
interests involved in each policy 
sector as well as a greater intensity 
of interest from long established 
groups 


Ja need to consult and negotiate 
with a specific set of groups con- 
cerned with each policy problem of 
course has a direct bearing on the 
nature of policy outcomes Essenti- 
ally, 1t normally leads to incremental 
policy change, irrespective of the 
party forming the government at 
any one time Thus we may see the 
groups interested in a particular 
policy as acting like a magnetic field, 
holding the policy in place It zs 
possible, under certain unusual cir- 
cumstances, to induce policy change 
(to change the ‘magnetic field’), but 
there 1s a natural predisposition for 
the field to hold the policy in place 
Moreover, departments have little 
desire or incentive to disturb a 
magnetic field once it has been 
established. The bureaucratic pre- 
occupation tends to be the mioimi- 
sation of disturbance, the securing 
of a stable environment or negoti- 
ated order, rather than significant 
policy change To pursue an antici- 
patory or active approach to prob- 
lem solving, 1s to risk disturbing an 
equilibrium (expressed in policy out- 
comes) which has been carefully 
negotiated over a period of years 
Policy maintenance 1s, thus, a more 
common phenomenon than policy 
change. 


I believe that an examination of 
many other western European politi- 
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cal systems yields a similar picture 
of increased interest group involve- 
ment in both policy-making and 
policy implementation. (For a dis- 
cussion of France, UK, West 
Germany, Holland, Sweden and 
Norway, see Richardson, ed., 1982 ) 
Again space precludes discussion in 
this paper, but it 1s appropriate to 
draw upon Heisler and Kvavik's 
Uluminating description of what 
they term the ‘European Polity’ 
(Heisler and Kvavik, 1974). Though 
we may see the OK and other in- 
dividual European countries as 
developing their own particular 
institutions and processes of group 
integration, there seems little doubt 
that Heisler and K vavik are correct 
in identifying * a decision-making 
structure characterised by continu- 
ous, regularized access for econo- 
mically, politically, ethnically, and/ 
or subculturally based groups to the 
highest levels of the political 
system, Le, the decision-making 
subsystem’ as one of the central 
features of European politics The 
recent literature on corporatism in 
western Europe does point to a 
common integration of groups in 
the policy process — though the 
corporatist label with its engrained 
connotations might not usefully des- 
cribe the phenomenon. 


In the context of our Conference 
theme, The Future of Politics, one 
might argue that one of the central 
challenges facing political systems 
in the future 1s how to manage the 
seemingly ever-increasing level of 
interest group involvement in the 
policy process As a result of this 
involvement there has been a de 
facto decentralisation of power 
such that (a) parliaments are often 
effectively excluded from the policy 
process, (b) governments themse!ves 
find it difficult to follow the dictum, 
*governments must govern', and (c) 
it has seemingly become more diffi- 
cult to secure necessary policy 
change or to achieve successful 
implementation of existing policies. 


The outcome of these develop- 
ments 18 likely to be a dangerous 
degree of immobilism 1n the policy 
process, unless our governors exhibit 
a high degree of political skill in 
managing what I see as the ‘over- 
crowding’ of policy-making in many 
liberal democracies. 


Economic order ` 


MIHAILO MARKOVIC 


FOR more than a billion people in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America, the 
years following the second world 
war signified an historical emanci- 
patory breakthrough Traditional 
empires crumbled, dozens of new 
States emerged, brute forms of poli- 
tical domination receded, inter- 
national organizations emerged 
which strongly affirmed principles 
of self-determination, sovereignty 
of States, and non-interference in 
internal affairs of other States, 
equity and aid to underdeveloped 
regions of the world 


There were still strong remnants 
of colonialism, there were occasional 
mihtary interventions of super 
powers that bore all the marks of 
traditional imperialist aggressions, 
there were a number of nations that 
never got the right of self-determina- 
tion and some local wars were going 
on all the time (more than two hun- 
dred took place after the second 
world war) And yet there were rea- 
sons to believe with Hegel that 
history was, after all, ‘a march of 
freedom’, an ongoing process ot 
emancipation More than eighty 
new governments from earlier colo- 
nies gained majority in the United 
Nations As a result of detente 
among super powers, international 
security was considerably strengthe- 
ned, economic growth took place in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America and 
it trebled the output of goods and 
services from $ 1 billion in the late 
1940s, 1t rose to more than $ 3 bil- 
lions by the early 1970s The Green 
Revolution in South Asia resulted in 
a spectacular increase of food pro- 
duction Exports per capita of 
manufactured goods in some Asian 
countries exceeded those of some 
European countries 


However, even before the shock 
of the economic crises in the mid- 


seventies, 1t became increasingly 
clear that something was profound- 
ly wrong 1n international economic 
relations and 1n the whole paradigm 
of modernization and growth adop- 
ted from the West. 


M RM of the developing 
world was nothing but westerniza- 
tion, a brutal subjugation of under- 
developed countries to western for- 
ms of social organization 


In the West, industrialization 
meant creation of an indigenous 
technological and productive capa- 
city. Capital invested was accumu- 
lated during centuries of organic 
growth of autonomous cities and of 
a vigorous, dignified stratum of free 
burghers On the other hand, un- 
paralleled economic expansion was 
possible because, as a result of colo- 
nization, natural and human re- 
sources of the whole world were 
ruthlessly exploited 


When, at this late hour, in the 
second part of the twentieth century, 
former colonies attempted their own 
industrial take off. capital, organiz- 
ational patterns, technology, the 
whole idea of modernity had to be 
imported The substitute for the 
entrepreneurial class were former 
landowners or colonial administra- 
tors who quickly developed into a 
parasitic bourgeoisie which played 
an inferior role in joint ventures 
with transnational corporations As 
a consequence, those industries were 
built which brought maximum pro- 
fits and not those which had a maxt- 
mum impact on the welfare of the 
nation 


In Malaysia, a most prosperous 
Asian country with. $860 GNP per 
capita in. 1976, only 5% of house- 
holds had electricity, half of them 
had incomes below an established 
poverty line, 517; had no toilets 
Between 1957 and 1970 the bottom 


60% of households suffered an 
absolute decline in their real 
income ! 


In Iran the transfer of technology 
toward agriculture drove rural areas 
toward disintegration Unable to 
sustain their livelihood ın the vil- 


1 Lim Teck Ghee, Alternative ways of 
lfe m Malaysia what prospect for the 
masses, United Nations University, Project 
GPID, 1980 


lages, the poor and landless made 
for the urban centres 1n search for 
Jobs Being illiterate and unskilled 
they remained marginal to the 
urban economy and had to join the 
enormous reserve army of the un- 
employed. In spite of a fabulous 
growth (GNP increased from 9 bil- 
lion to $46.2 billion during the 
period 1967-1977) the Iranian State 
did not even try to cope with the 
problem.? 


In this kind of modernization, the 
shift of people away from the coun- 
tryside resulted only in a trans- 
fer of poverty Poverty went toge- 
ther with parasitic affluence of the 
owners of businesses and the bur- 
eaucratic elite. The more the central- 
ized State apparatus grew the more 
the quality of services deteriorated. 
State-financed and State-managed 
basic industries operated with los- 
ses Workers were denied freedom 
of organization and were kept in 
control by police-controlled trade 
unions. 


T.. kind of modernization does 
not create anywhere a viable infra- 
structure for the further harmonious 
development of an entire economy 
It does irreparable damage to the 
existing technology of the country 
Irrigation canals, pastures and 
forests are usually so neglected and 
damaged that huge supplies of food 
have to be imported. In some cases, 
natural environment underwent 
drastic destruction For example, 
Malaysian forests, among the oldest 
in the world, are so rapidly depleted 
that by 1990 the country, which at 
the moment is still one of the 
world’s largest producers of sawn 
timber, will be a net Importer? 


After several decades of national 
Andependence, struggle for develop- 
ment and ‘ard’ of developed coun- 
tries, there are still 40 countries with 
a population of about 1 billion 
who live below the minimum neces- 
sary to sustain human life Some 
of them had GNP per capita. below 
$ 100 in 1950 and a quarter of a 
century later nine of them still have 





2 M Hossein Daer, ‘Economic deve- 
lopment and the village 1n fran prospects 
for an alternative approach', The United 
Nations University, Project GPID, 1980 


3 Lim Teck Ghee, Op cit ,p 17. 


$ 80-130 10 million people die ot 
hunger each year According to the 
FAO estimate at the World Food 
Conference in 1974 some 460 mil- 
lions were malnourished or hungry 
for a significant part of the year 
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T. economic world order 1mpos- 
ed by powerful western metropoles 
rested on glaring 1njustices. It either 
almost entirely blocked the develop- 
ment of former colonies or fostered 
a model of development which did 
not really correspond to the national 
interests of these countries The 
basic characteristic of economic re- 
lations between developed countries 
(DCs) and less developed countries 
(LDCs) was exchange of raw mate- 
rials and cheap labour for manufac- 
tured goods (including- increasing 
amounts of armaments) Owing to 
their control of international mar- 
kets, the DCs were able to deter- 
mine extremely unjust terms of 
trade. Prices of raw materials were 
exceedingly depressed, 1t 1s sufficient 
to remember the case of oil, After 
two uniateral reductions of the 
price of crude oil in 1959 and 1960 
it reached merely 18 cents a barrel 
— 200 times less than its market 
value today. Only current cheap 
labour entered the cost. 


On the other hand, accumulated 
past Jabour entered as cost into the 
the price of industrial goods and 
made them relatively high. An un- 
reasonable proportion of the resour- 
ces of developing countries go for 
the purchase of armaments (mostly 
for internal purposes) A vicious 
circle emerges poverty produces a 
sense Of weakness, which in turn 
produces the need for armaments, 
the.purchase of which makes the 
country even poorer, etc. 


Another feature of current inter- 
national economic relations 1s ex- 
port of capital from the DCs to the 
LDCs etther ın the form of loans or, 
more often, through investments of 
multinational corporations This 
leads to drastic forms of exploita- 
tion workers’ wages are often kept 
at bare survival level Another seri- 
ous consequence is the emergence 
of an economy which is capital- 
intensive and export-oriented when 
the country needs an economy that 
1s labour-intensive, and oriented to- 
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ward satisfaction of the basic needs 
of its own people 


A model of growth underlies this 
kind of unequal cooperation which 
has been merely transferred from 
the West, which serves the interests 
of the ruling elite but not of the 
population as a whole, which 1n- 
creases class differences, perpetuates 
dependency on foreign capital and 
technology, seriously weakens dom- 
estic agriculture and neglects social 
s (education, health, housing 
etc ). 


d AN 


A his kind of world economic 
order was a formidable constraint 
to real autonomous development 
Once development was reduced to 
industrialization and industrializa- 
tion required non-existent capital, it 
was natural for the issue of aid to 
developing countries to get such pro- 
minent place both in, the demands 
of the LDCs and in the rhetorics of 
the DCs The former insisted that 
no industrialization was ever possi- 
ble without external resources and 
that aid to industrialization of the 
DCs would merely be the return of 
a fraction of what was once taken. 


The spokesmen of the DCs were 
for a long time ready to accept dec- 
larations, to pass resolutions and 
make promises of aid Partly, this 
was ideological rhetoric all those 
phrases on human rights, equity, 
Justice, mutuality were very insuffi- 
ciently translated 1nto practical assis- 
tance Partly, giving aid appeared a 
noble, philanthropic act, and philan- 
thropy was always part of bourgeois 
culture. Partly, however, aid was an 
investment for which a reasonable 
return could be expected in political 
and economic terms 


Once many Third World countries 
proved reluctant to sell their inde- 
pendence for aid, or to interpret aid 
as mere investments of private cor- 
porations, also when even the most 
advanced industrial countries found 
themselves 1n a profound economic 
crisis in recent years — most pro- 
mises of aid evaporated 


Some forms of aid still exist. 
About a dozen billion dollars is the 
amount of annual flow of assistance 
The United Nations have designat- 
ed a target of 07% of the GNP of 


each country which was supposed to 
bring the total annual amount of 
aid to about $ 24 billions in 1980. 
Experts calculated that merely 2% 
of the annual increment of the DCs 
would meet the target They are 
still able to dream about what would 
be the marvellous consequences if 
rich countries would make a major 
cooperative effort with the poor 
ones If the United Nations pro- 
gramme described above would be 
met, life expectancy among the 
poorest one billion on earth would 
rise by more than ten years, infant 
mortality would drop by more than 
a half, literacy would more than 
double and birth rates would drop 
sharply By the late 1980s, this pro- 
gramme would lead to 10 million 
fewer deaths and 10 millon less 
births annually 4 


I, would indeed be not only a 
matter of justice but also of rational 
msight to support and bring about 
this kind of programme The under- 
privileged part of the world cannot 
survive in the old ways. Humankind 
happens, however, to be 1n the same 
boat Developed countries depend 
on the external markets, raw mate- 
rials and energy ofthe Third World 
They can no longer simply send 
marines and take what they need 
Owing to modern mass media the 
whole world is watching Rival 
super powers do not manage to agree 
on spheres of influence They them- 
selves lack inner unity, resolve, 
spirit, they are no longer wolves 
facing helpless lambs. Any place 
could turn into a Vietnam or Afgha- 
nistan 


On the other band, the economic 
collapse of the Third World would 
be a most serious threat to the 
survival of the rest of the world 
International aid to developing 
countries to solve problems which 
are very much of international 
making would indeed be a far-sight- 
ed rational strategy After all, this 
IS the only strategy that could pro- 
long the life of the present world 
order, which 1s very favourable to 
the rich. 


4 JP Grant, ‘The changing world 


order and the world’s poorest thousand 
million’, Proceedings of the 25th Pugwash 
Conference on Science and World Affairs, 
1976, p-159 


However, there ts little ground to 
hope that we shall ever see substan- 
tial, unselfish western assistance to 
the Third World If under the con- 
ditions of prosperity in the sixties, 
the United Nations’ Decade of Aid 
to developing countries failed so 
miserably, ıt can hardly be expected 
that bureaucracies of the metro- 
poles finding their own societies in 
the long dark tunnel, will think of 
anything but of inflation, stagnation, 
unemployment at home, and of how 
to avoid approaching political tur- 
moils 


Since the present world order 
cannot be saved by humanitarian 
and rational patronage of the privil- 
leged ones, it wil have to be 
changed. 
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| | hen one comes to think of it, 
expectation. that the world's elite 
would offer a friendly hand to the 
world's ‘sansculottes’ was as naive 
as the utopian socialist dream a 
century and a half ago, that the 
evils of capitalism would be over- 
come overnight from above in the 
name of reason and justice 


An alternative to this 1s a bası- 
cally social democratic view that a 
poorly functioning old order may 
be reformed and slowly adapted, 
without losing 1ts basic structure, 1n 
a number of small steps The result 
of such an approach ıs the strategy 
of the New International Economic 
Order 


This strategy 1s the embodiment 
Of a growing crisis of world econo- 
my, ıt was determined by a succes- 
sion of changes at the international 
scene that revealed the vulnerability 
of the DCs Decisive was the energy 
crisis and the action. of the Opec 
countries. For the first time 1n his- 
tory a group of Third World coun- 
tries used its monopoly position ın 
the international market 1n order to 
dictate prices to developed countries 
and to squeeze out monumental pro- 
fits from them. 


In their own best self-interest, 
more enlightened spokesmen of 
advanced industrial countries were 
ready to reconcile with the new 
economic realities and to accept a 
deal which tends to preserve the 
basic structure of the world econo- 


mic order but looks also favourable 
to the Third World. The declared 
principles of the New International 
Economic Order (NIEO) are: uni- 
versality im scope and nature, res- 
pect of political independence, 
equity and cooperation among coun- 
tries and nations, economic inter- 
dependence, self reliance, reduction 
of the gap between developed and 
developing countries. Some slogans 
which were heaid already in the 
fifties and sixties such as ‘massive 
infusion of technical aid’, “import 
substitution’, ‘trade not aid’ were 
now incorporated into a total pack- 
age called NIEO. 


In more concrete terms, the New 
International Economic Order boils 
down to an agreement to promote 
industrialization of the developing 
countries, to utilize much more 
effectively than ever in the past a 
practically inexhaustible world wide 
reservoir Of cheap labour and to 
solve the energy crisis for developed 
countries Technological develop- 
ment in the areas of communication, 
organization and transport made 
distant cheap labour available The 
energy crisis and the Opec oil price 
policies brought developed countries 
into a position of relative depen- 
dency and imposed on them some 
hard choices 


L order to try and preserve the 
status quo, three alternatives were 
open, none too pleasant One was 
to grab the oil by force like ın old 
colonial times After Vietnam and 
under the conditions of a balance of 
fear among the super powers, that 
option had to be dropped Another 
possibility was to recycle petro- 
dollars to borrow money from the 
oil producers in order to buy more 
oil. This would lead to accumulation 
of debts that would eventually have 
to be paid (A familiar situation 
with unpleasantly reversed roles) 
The third alternative was to attract 
oil producers to invest in the eco- 
nomy of developed countries Such 
a loss of control over one's own 
national enterprises would deal a 
heavy blow to national pride and 
would certainly produce strong 
political opposition 9 


5 M Halty-Carrere, ‘Towards a new 
technological order', Proceedings of the 


The fourth alternative was the 
approach of the New International 
Economic Order its novelty 1s the 
industrialization of developing coun- 
tries A large part of capital would 
come from surplus oil-revenues. The 
DCs would continue to contribute 
technology and markets for the 
Third World's manufactured goods 
The latter would continue to contri- 
bute ‘natural and human resources’ 
— which means cheap raw materials 
and cheap labour. 
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i. New International] Economic 
Order offers a new international 
division of labour, a new pattern of 
sharing capital, labour and markets, 
that in some respects 1s favourable 
to the Third World. It has some 
potential for the transformation of 
the world economy which 1s very 
much worth studying. However, one 
must be aware of some basic limita- 
tions of this project. 


First, 1t maintains the old techno- 
logical order and, 1n fact, intensifies 
technological dependency of less 
developed countries on advanced 
ones Governments and transnation- 
al corporations of the DCs have 
almost total monopoly on industri- 
al technology applied in the LDCs. 
They own research and develop- 
ment, infrastructure, financial and 
managerial resources, they fully 
benefit from the lack of clear rules 
and patent laws governing techno- 
logy transfer The LDCs lack even 
the knowledge and skill to select, 
adapt and fully absorb foreign 
technologies, leave alone develop 
technologies of their own While 
most developed countries spend 
9-20 times more for their own 
research and development than for 
import of foreign technology, in the 
LDCs, expenditures for these two 
are the same, at best 6 


Ironically enough, great contri- 
butions to the present third techno- 
logical revolution in the fields of 
microelectronics, automation and 
genetics have been made by Third 
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and World Affairs, Development, Resources 
and World Security, 1976, p 123-124 


6 Ibid, p 118. 


World scholars coopted by the 
universities and laboratories of the 
DCs. The technological gap 1s 
growing technological dependence 
breeds further dependence During 
an early phase of industrialization, 
relatively simple technology is ım- 
ported It becomes increasingly 
sophisticated at the stage of import 
substitution when imitation. of 
foreign goods exerts strong pressure 
on choices of technology At a later 
stage of industrialization an export- 
oriented economy reinforces ten- 
dencies to buy most advanced 
foreign technologies which involves 
multiple dependency on loans, 
equipments, spare parts, foreign 
specialists, some indispensable for- 
eign raw materials. Advanced coun- 
tries usually 1nsist on selling whole 
packages of technology (‘turn-key’ 
factories) 


One of the worst consequences of 
this kind of dependency is neglect of 
local research and development 
capacities. A specific vicious circle 
of underdevelopment is thus gener- 
ated. With increasing orientation 
towards foreign technology, local 
Science gets marginalized. Decreased 
local technological supply increases 
demand for foreign technology, etc . 
While this problem remains unsolv- 
ed, NIEO does not really offer to 
eliminate strong dependency and 
exploitation of the periphery of the 
world's system by its centre, 1t only 
proposes to modify their forms The 
relative improvement of the lot of 
poor countries would be very slow 
Their contribution to the total 
world's product, which is now only 
7-975 would increase to just about 
15% at the end of the century. 


A. basic limitation of most 
interpretations of the New Inter- 
national Economic Order 1s a con- 
tinuing, implicit dependency on the 
modern western paradigm of deve- 
lopment and of life-style This 1s 
indeed a fundamental 
dependency, a considerably deeper 
Structure than political or even 
economic dependency relations. It 
1s especially serious since we are not 
sufficiently aware of ıt and accept it 
uncritically There are by all means 
some elements of lasting universal 
value in that paradigm such as 
respect for individual liberties and 
human rights, an openness toward 
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innovation, a very active attitude 
toward the world, an instrumental 
rationality and practical efficiency 
which are always needed in pursuit 
of well selected goals 


Elements of that paradigm which 
deserve critical re-evaluation are the 
following ones’ 


(1) an exponential growth for the 
sake of unlimited accumulation of 
material wealth, 


(2) an idea of development in 
terms of GNP that 1s no measure 
of a just distribution of wealth nor 
of the level of satisfaction of the 
basic needs of people, 


(3) an increasingly more capital- 
intensive production, increasingly 
more wasteful with respect to 
natural and human resources, 


(4) a tendency of creating big 
centralized systems with a growing 
amount of built-in heteronomy, 


(5) fast  bureaucratization, the 
tendency to, introduce too many 
professionals with specialized skulls 
mto the decision-making process, 
even in those phases of that process 
where common sense and practical 
wisdom (Aristotelian phronesis) 
would be of much better use It is 
very difficult even to survive, let 
alone to develop when a society 
must support a constantly growing 
non-productive super-structure, 


(6, consumption as a basic means 
of individual self affirmation and 
indicator of social status, therefore 
a consumption that tends to grow 
far beyond the level of satisfaction 
of real physical and cultural necds, 


(7) a style of life characterized by 
preference for non-manual activities, 
material comfort, privacy, security, 
growing mediation in human rela- 
tions, an ‘investment-return’ ap- 
proach to other individuals 


Some critics of NIEO express the 
view that its ultimate purpose is 
making periphery societies similar 
to those in the centre of the existing 
world economic order. According 
to Frank, NIEO 1s an ‘utterly modest 
proposal for a better and greater 
integration of the Third World in 
capitalist world trade”.? In Galtung's 


7. Andre Gunder Frank, ‘Rhetoric 


and Reality of the New International 


Economic Order’, 


view, NIEO 1s a ‘capitalism for 
everybody’ charter 8 


Å nother limitation of NIEO 1s 
closely connected with the preceding 
one It 1s not clear how NIEO could 
prevent further social polarization 
within developing countries Deve- 
lopment measured in terms of GNP 
is the index of the growth of welfare 
of the upper 40% of the population 
which receive 75% of all income, ıt 
does not affect the lives of the poo- 
rest 40% who collectively receive 
only 10-15% of the entire national 
income ? Under such conditions, 
most of these societies are drastical- 
ly split one part suffers ın poverty, 
unemployment, starvation, 1ilite- 
racy, lack of elementary social ser- 
vices, whereas the other part tries 
to catch up with the West and esta- 
blishes enclaves of high sophisticat- 
ed modernity that sometimes sur- 
pass the luxury and waste of 
western elites Such societies lack a 
minimum of inner unity and homo- 
geneity Often it ıs only the army 
that prevents them from falling 
apart No wonder the sale of arms 
increased 70% (in the Third World 
even 300%) only during the period 
1981-1982, and reached the colossal] 
amount of $ 600-650 billions a year 

When they look at NIEO from this 
angle, some critics reduce it to a 
deal among the world's elites for 
the perpetuation of an obviously 
unjust world order under the guise 
of something new 10 


The new concepts of NIEO such 
as interdependence and national 
self-reliance acquire ideological 
meanings in that context Inter- 
dependence may mean that while 
periphery States depend on trans- 
nationals, they also assist in decisive 


Development Studies 
Discussion Paper, No 35, (1977) p. 16 


8 Johan Galtung, ‘Self-reliance and 
Global Interdependence Some Reflections 
on the New International Economic 
Order’, a paper presented at the Society 
for International Development meeting in 
Linz, ın the seventies 


9 Robert S McNamara, Address to 
the World Bank Board of Governors, 
Nairobi 1973, Pugwash Newsletter, October 
1975, Vol 13, No 2,p 58 

10 Herb Addo, ‘Approaching the New 
International Economic Order dialectically 
and  transformationally, The United 
Nations University, Project GPID, 
Geneva, 1981 


ways in securing a peaceful squeez- 
ing out of profit from their own 
people National self-reliance may 
degenerate into refusal to let anyone 
interfere with internal repression. 
“Whatever we do inside our coun- 
tries 1s none of your business’ Y 


The point here 1s not that there 1s 
nothing really new in the NIEO, 
and that it has to be understood as 
just one more ideological device of 
contemporary imperialism, but that 
the whole NIEO project is still 
vague and contradictory and can be 
interpreted 1n different and opposite 
ways Its lacunae and ambiguities 
are such that it can play the ideo- 
logical function of the preservation 
of the existing world order How- 
ever, ıt also contains potentially 
emancipatory responses to just 
demands of the underprivileged 
nations Some concessions made by 
more enlightened spokesmen of 
advanced countries are not at all 
popular among conservative forces 
They oppose the NIEO, the RIO 
project (Reshaping of the Inter- 
national Order) which does not 
offer anything but ‘transfer of some 
Center industries to the periphery 
under the wing of multinationals’ 12 


Ro... than rejecting NIEO one 
should examine whether 1t contains 
any potential for a true transforma- 
tion of the world economic order 


The most important thing about 
NIEO is that, like most social-demo- 
cratic projectsi3, it may be the best 
feasible possibility under the cir- 
cumstances It offers some improve- 
ments and if properly interpreted 
and translated into practice, it may 
serve as the vehicle for more radical 
changes of both the world economy 
and the internal structures of deve- 
loping countries So far it has 
mobilized considerable social forces: 
governments and intellectuals in the 
Third World, more enlightened 
spokesmen of advanced countries, 
and it has been backed by a power- 


11 Ibid, p 59 


12 Samir Amin, ‘Self-reliance and the 
New International Economic Order’, 
Monthly Review, 29, No 3, p 20 


13 The idea that NIEO 1s a social- 
democratic project stems from Fawzy 
Mansour’s ‘Global Social Democracy and 
the New International Economic Order’, 
The United Nations University, Project 
GPID, Geneva 1979 
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ru political movement — that of 
non- alignment 


It 1s essential to keep in mind 
that NIEO 1s not a very definite and 
static thing but a flexible open pro- 
ject which could be imaginatively 
interpreted and creatively developed 
by all those who search for a more 
rational and just world order. The 
vision of such an order will serve as 
a philosophical standpoint for criti- 
cal assessment, reinterpretation and 
development of the idea of NIEO 


When we ask whether there is a 
potential ın NIEO for the creation 
of a more rational and Just world 
order, we must first establish that 
its basic element, external aid for 
industrialization of developing 
countries, has undoubtedly a pos 
sible emancipatory meaning What- 
ever industrialization may also turn 
out to be, it 1s essentially an 
immense leap 1n human productive 
power Therefore, it 1s a potential 
means for satisfying basic human 
needs of all members of society and 
substantially liberating them from 
excessive toil History knows of 
three ways to achieve industrializa- 
tion (1) cruel, primitive accumula- 
tion of capital as in the West, (2) 
extraction of huge surpluses from 
peasants and workers under one 
excuse or other (Eastern Europe, 
Japan), (3) massive infusion of 
external capital and technology as 
in recently industrialized countries 
of South Asia 


A reasonable amount of foreign 
aid, reasonably used, may certainly 
alleviate the sufferings of primitive 
accumulation Petro-dollars which 
are now invested in western banks 
and businesses Or are wasted on 
expensive modern armaments, tou- 
rism and luxury, could be much 
better used for supporting initial 
steps towards the take-off of poorer 
countries However, there is a hard 
lesson to learn from all those coun- 
tries which relied too much on 
external loans (Poland 1s one of 
them). The only rational policy for 
developing countries 1s to mobilize 
their own forces and rely on their 
own natural and human resources 
The amount and quality of desirable 
external assistance in capital and 
technology must be very rationally 
assessed  Self-reliance here means 


maintenance of independent deci- 
sion-making, full control of one's 
own resources, complete responsi- 
bility for one’s autonomously 
chosen project of development 


A crucial dimension of the new 
concept of development was best ex- 
pressed by the Tanganyika African 
National Union in 1971 ‘For a 
people who have been slaves or have 
been oppressed, exploited and humi- 
lated by colonialism or capitalism, 
“development” means  “libera- 
tion" It mean both the elimination 
of oppression, exploitation, enslave- 
ment and humiliation and the pro- 
motion of our independence and 
human dignity’.44 In contrast to the 
extremely abstract, reifying concept 
of growth ın terms of increased 
GNP, the new concept of develop- 
ment is relative to basic human 
needs, to specific cultural values, 
and ıt does not refer to accumula- 
tion of material things but to 
increase of societal capacities, 
including endogenous technological 
capabilities. 


Reduction of technological depen- 
dency and achievement of techno- 
logical self-reliance 1s a slow com- 
plex process which involves a 
number of elements There are 
alternative technologies from among 
which to choose For selection one 
should not rely solely on consul- 
tancy agencies from advanced coun- 
tries but also create national and 
regional institutions for technical 
intelligence gathering and evalua- 
tion Imported technologies need to 
be adapted to a specific social 
environment; they should use local 
raw materials and involve training 
of local personnel In order to 
absorb a foreign technology, the 
social infrastructure for it must be 
prepared or else ıt could seriously 
and unfavourably disrupt the socio- 
economic environment Finally, in 
order to build up indigenous tech- 
nological capabilities, developing 
countries must create research and 
development institutions which 
would be tied 1n with actual proces- 
ses of production in their own 
countries 15 


14 TANU Guidelines, Tanganyika 
African National Union, Dar Es Salaam, 
1971 

15 RC Desa, ‘The Technological 
Basis for Independence’, a paper presented 


The next important problem 1s 
the choice of productive branches 
to be socially supported. High prio- 
rity must be given to the production 
of food and to labour-intensive 
industries in order to eliminate 
starvation and unemployment. Con- 
trary to western belief in greater 
efficiency of big systems, decentra- 
lization is highly preferable ın socie- 
ties which are plentiful in people 
and short in land and capital After 
agrarian reforms in Taiwan in 1947, 
economists learnt to their surprise 
that forty 25 acres farms could 
produce significantly more food and 
employ far more labour than would 
a single 100 acres farm. The criteria 
of utility are obviously quite diffe- 
rent the aim of a developing com- 


munity is to produce more in 
absolute terms and not per 
capita 


A. big advantage of a 
decentralized economy is reduction 
of bureaucratic and technocratic 
apparatus. Cancerous growth of 
parasitic elites could almost entirely 
block development. This 1s even 
more true of enormous expenses 
incurred by the professional army 
and the purchase of sophisticated 
weaponry. Great ideas of self-deter- 
mination and self-reliance could be 
interpreted in such a way as to 
involve self-defence. The great 
advantages of self-defence over a 
professional army are, first, incom- 
parably lower costs  self-defence 
does not require any sophisticated 
armaments. Second, self-defence, as 
examples of Yugoslavia (during the 
second world war) and Vietnam, 
show 1s a far more successful barrier 
to any foreign invasion Third, self- 
defence cannot be used against one's 
own people, whereas the main func- 
tioning of a professional army turns 
out to be the repression of internal 
liberation movements 


We already have a glimpse of 
how rich ıs the potential of NIEO 
if its own principles of justice, 
self-reliance and self-determination 
are taken seriously and applied to 
both the international and intrana- 
tional problematique The crucial 
issue 18, Of course, internal restruc- 


atthe International Conference, on The 
Principles of Non-Alignment held in 
Baghdad, 4-6 May, 1982. 
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turing, redistribution of power and 
wealth Advocates of NIEO tend to 
gloss over this—they never pretend 
to be revolutionaries 


But what does it mean to have 
revolutionary transformation in the 
Third World countries? Is 1t what 
happened under Pol Pot ın Kam- 
puchea, under Khomeini in Iran or 
under Karmal in. Afghanistan? Or 
is it a series of rationally conceived, 
ongoing structural changes support- 
ed by the vast majority of the popu- 
lation, such as agrarian reform, 
mobilization of idle work for local 
investment projects, introduction of 
universal education and health ser- 
vices, progressive taxation of pro- 
pertied classes, establishment of a 
reasonable minimum wage, social:- 
zation of key enterprises followed 
by introduction of self government 
and independent trade unions 


Such initial revolutionary changes 
are fully compatible with the very 
principles of NIEO (equity, justice, 
self-reliance) Without such internal 
structural changes, NIEO can never 
become a reality Industrialization 
with limited external assistance 1s 
possible only if people consciously 
invest their labour into their future. 
‘Brain drain’ can be stopped only 
when intellectuals and youth are 
highly morally motivated by the 
social projects of their country The 
organization of self-defence makes 
sense and may actually come into 
being only when the ruling elite 1s 
not entirely alienated from the peo- 
ple or when no ruling exile exists 
any more Only under such internal 
conditions 1s 1t also possible to 
generate sufficient mutual trust 
among neighbouring countries 
Without this thrust, the full measure 
of regional mutual collaboration 
and of regional self-reliance can 
hardly be achieved 


The projection of a New Inter- 
national Economic Order was meant 
to be a mere modification. of the 
World Order But some of its funda- 
mental ideas, formulated in order 
to make the project more appealing, 
have a real emancipatory signi- 
ficance When the full 1mplications 
from them are drawn, when they 
are applied to both international 
and domestic problems, they may 
point towards a more rational and 
just world order. 


Movements 
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MUCH of the current discussion 
and thinking on the future of poli- 
tics ıs marked by two rather diver- 
gent views on “modern politics” 
These views differ on the role and 
capacity of the contemporary politi- 
cal processes and institutions in 
solving the various problems facing 
the world today hunger, wars, nu- 
clear terror, pollution, social injus- 
tice and violence, economic and 
cultural domination and exploita- 
tion of the poor nations and peoples 
of the world, political instability and 
the growth of authoritarian regimes 
in several countries of the Third 
World and so on 


The problems are varied and 
complex They are so interconnec- 
ted, structurally, that no onecan 
think of solving one without attend- 
ing to the others, for, they all collec- 
tively bear on the existing structures 
brought about by the functioning of 
‘modern politics’ since the beginning 
of the century Put differently, they 
are born of a pervading crisis of 
structures and values governing the 
present international order and the 
nation-States comprising ıt. What 1s 
at issue 1s whether the contemporary 
political processes, institutions. and 
the actors operating internally in 
the various national societies and 
externally at the international level 
are capable of alleviating this crisis 


Of the two divergent views on this 
issue, one holds that the institutions 
and structures of the existing 
national and international order are 
far from being exhausted ın their 
capacity to deal with the problems 
facing the world today Of course, 
there are problems with their effica- 
cious functioning, they admit, but 
these they believe could be over- 
come without disturbing the over- 
all framework of the present order 
The other view ıs that these insti- 
tutions and structures have run their 
course and they can no longer con- 
tain, let alone solve, the problems 
that face us today There is a need 
for — and now with the erosion of 


these institutional structures, a 
possibility of — moving beyond 
‘modern politics’ towards a new, 
more participative and humane poli- 
tics. 


Underlying these views are two 
different perspectives on ‘modern 
politics’. According to the first 
‘modern politics’ has played and 1s 
still playing an important role in 
bringing about major transforma- 
tions ın the world. Wherever it has 
Struck roots, whether through re- 
volutionary socialistic ideologies or 
through liberal democratic 1deo- 
logies, modern pohtics has worked 
the engine of economic and techno- 
logical growth by transforming the 
supply oriented societies into 
demand-oriented societies It has, 
for the first time in human history, 
placed the needs, urges and the as- 
pirations of the common man at the 
centre of politics. It is through the 
working of modern political institu- 
tions that the hitherto discrimina- 
ted, marginalized and disadvantaged 
groups of the earlier societies have 
been made part of the new national 
societies by bringing them ın the 
ever expanding fold of citizenship. 


Modern politics has, thus, con- 
ferred liberties, entitlements and 
rights to individuals qua individuals 
disregarding, and often undermin- 
ing, the ‘rights’ that the traditional 
collectivites had over their indivi- 
dua] members. Although it 1s true 
that the new  collectivities (the 
nation, the State, the party etc) 
have extended their own rights over 
their individual members, the 
nature of these collectivities 1s quite 
different and the exercise of their 
rights is mediated through certain 
universally accepted norms and pro- 
cedures and for the ‘common good’. 


I, sum, ıt ıs through creating the 
national States and societies and 
then through operating, by and 
large, within the boundaries of these 
new entities that ‘modern politics? 
has heralded fundamental trans- 
formations in the social structure, 
culture and the economic organiza- 
tion and activities of their member 
populations. These transformations, 
it is held, have generated Itberating 
forces within the respective national 
societies. The problems of social 
unrest and turmoil which have been 


created in the process are acknow- 
ledged but they are viewed as pro- 
blems of tradition, The problems of 
hunger, violence and social-dispri- 
vilege that exist today in many 
national societies are viewed as 
‘anachronisms surviving from the 
past; they represent the ‘still “un- 
finished work”. of modern politics. 
The above perspective, it seems, 
survives today not so much by the 
validity of its assessment of the real- 
ities of modern politics as by having 
become an article of faith It 1s for 
this reason that the fast growing ex- 
pectations and demands by the mul- 
titudes of the deprived'in the poor 
countries of the world (themselves 
the creation of modern politics) and 
their assertion by way of agitations 
and movements are greatly feared 
by the proponents of this view. 
It is felt that these tendencies, if 
allowed to grow further, will des- 
troy the institutional. fabric of 
modern politics, even in those coun- 
tries where it has struck roots and 
has brought the ‘boons’ it had pro- 
mised So their new programme 1s 
of containment, restriction and, if 
necessary, repression, but all in the 
name of the ‘common good’. 


I, this perspective, therefore, only 
those intellectual initiatives and 
activist movements which atm at 
actions which are corrective and 
restorative of the political order 
(national and international) qualify 
for support, promotion and patro- 
nage Those movements which seem- 
ingly confront this order and go on 
to challenge the basic principle of 
its organization are seen as a threat 
not merely to the institutions. of 
modern politics but to the entire 
modern civilization. 


The other perspective has emerg- 
ed only recently through various 
intellectual critiques of modern poli- 
tics, the experience of the recent 
movements of the activist groups 
all over the world and a rather 
different experience of modern poli- 
tics which the countries of the Third 
World have had. 


Modern politics, it 15 now realized 
even by the proponents of the first 
perspective, 1s a double-edged instru- 
ment while it generates massive 
demands and aspirations within the 
new nations and introduces new 


criteria of politics within them 
thereby destabilizing their tradi- 
tonal structures — anti-domination 
and anti-hierarchical sentiments, 
ideas of equity and social justice — 
the same criteria after a time begin 
to ‘intrude’ in the international 
order threatening its stability. 
When this happens the pretence 
of values 1s abandoned and the 
practice of ‘realpolitik’ becomes 
manifest The concern of the inter- 
national order ceases to be the 
expansion of modern politics to new 
nations, instead, the quest becomes 
one of establishing control by a few 
old, established, and economically 
and mulitanly powerful nation- 
States Over the numerous new 
nations so that their ‘internal pro- 
blems are not externalized’. If 
normal mechanisms of control 
fail, recourse is taken to all forms 
of arm twisting, discriminatory 
trade practices, gun-boat diplomacy 
and the use of naked force. All 
these methods have been a part of 
recent history and they have greatly 
eroded the legitimacy of modern 
politics at the international level. 


Similar processes of delegitimiza- 
tion of modern politics are at work 
within the nation-States, especially 
ofthe Third World. The elites of 
these societies and, consequently, 
the institutions of modern politics 
which they control, are being mili- 
tantly confronted although ın diffe- 
rent forms and on different issues 
in different countries by common 
people. The forms such confronta- 
tions take vary from movements for 
ethnic self-determination and re- 
gional autonomy to terrorism by 
marginalized groups; but they, to- 
gether, unquestionably threaten the 
institutional order of national poli- 
tics everywhere 


| hile the existing national and 
international ordei 1s seen crumbl- 
ing before their eyes, albeit under 
its own weight and without fulfilling 
the promises 1t once held out, small 
but significant sections of intellec- 
tuals and activists in Third World 
societies have begun to think. anew 
about modern politics and its future. 


Firstly, such new thinking rejects 
the view that ‘modern politics’ re- 
presents the uniyersalizing principle 
by which fundamental structural 
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transformations are brought about 
in all national societies Sucha view 
was held until recently by the social 
scientists and political elites of many 
Third World countries under the 
influence of the western — more 
specifically, the American—theories 
of political modernization and com- 
parative politics (It is now giving 
way to more differentiated and 
empirically sensitive theories of 
social transformation.) 


In the fifties and the sixties, wes- 
tern theories presented modern poli- 
tics to the elites of these societies as 
a value-free and culture-free pack- 
age of institutions, 1n short a turn- 
key project of politics. It was be- 
lived that by adopting this package 
the nations of the Third World 
would put themselves on the linear 
course of political and economic 
development 


Although this simple minded pro- 
position was academically refuted 
and is by now discredited even in 
western social science, it still re- 
mains an article of faith with the 
ruling elites of many Third. World 
countries Being intellectual and 
political heirs of colonialism, their 
policies and practices are informed 
even today by some version of this 
theory both at the national and the 
international level 


However. many intellectuals and 
activists have experienced first-hand 
the dissonance between received 
theories and the reality and, there- 
fore, have consciously fought the 
colonial thought structures which 
they have inherited. They are asso- 
ciating themselves with the several 
action-groups and micro-movements 
that have recently grown and filled 
wide political spaces outside the 
mainstream politics of parties and 
elections As a result of all this, 
they are groping for a different pers- 
pective on the whole issue of social 
transformation. They are growing 
increasingly aware of the tremen- 
dous social, cultural and even eco- 
nomic costs their societies have had 
to pay without any significant gains 
in trying to make the currently 
reigning dispensation work, 


Thus, more than an intellectual 
understanding, it 1s the experience 
of the growing partnership in social 


transformation on the part of many 
intellectuals and activists in these 
societies that has led them to the 
rejection of modern politics not only 
in theory but in practice at the 
grassroots. In the process they are 
moving towards a redefinition of 
what 1s ‘political’ and what 1s rele- 
vant social knowledge The search, 
therefore, is for a politics that 1s in 
tune with the historical and cultural 
continuities of their own societies, 
a conception of politics based on the 
self-definition of a people. It is in 
this respect that this emerging pers- 
pective 1s different from the earlier 
academic refutations of the uni- 
versal theory of political moderni- 
zation, 


Secondly the new thinking has 
made the intellectuals and activists 
of these societies aware of the verti- 
cal linkages that exist between the 
global economic power structure and 
the ruling elite who have set up cor- 
rupt and repressive regimes in their 
own societies in the name of modern 
politics. Especially among the grass- 
roots workers the awareness 1s grow- 
ing, albeit slowly, that the local 
power-structures which they are 
fighting in their respective areas 
derive their power vertically from 
the macro-structures of the pre- 
valent national and international 
order. 


Hence, the politics of the action- 
groups and movements 1s getting 
progressively dissociated from the 
national politics of these societies 
and 1s gradually acquiring an orien- 
tation to global level problems, an 
orientation quite different from that 
of the ruling elite of these societies, 
such problems as the threat of 
nuclear warfare and ecological des- 
truction which until recently appear- 
ed to them as quite remote concerns, 
are now fast becomung a part of 
their political. consciousness and 
activity 


Thirdly, the evolution of the new 
perspective 1s based, to a large ex- 
tent, on the day-to-day experience of 
ordinary people with the working of 
modern politics It 1s the experience 
of hunger, destitution and terror on 
the one hand and of sheer inability 
of the established institutional order 
to protect them from the rapacious 
exploitation and crushing domina- 


tion of the local power structures 
they are subject to, on the other. 
All this, far from keeping the origi- 
nal promise alive, has eroded the 
legitimacy of conventional politics 
and of politicians 1n the eyes of ordi- 
nary people 


Such disillusionment with politics 
at the popular level 1s fraught with 
different possibilities. It may give 
rise to retrogressive movements that 
may push these societies back into 
the dark per1ods of their history. In 
fact, such movements are emerging 
1n many of these societies. But, on 
the other hand, it may spawn micro- 
movements led usually by semi-poli- 
tical action-groups. Such fairly large 
scale and spontaneous and popular 
movements are also seen to be 
growing. These do not allow any 
political group or political party to 
acquire control over them. In terms 
of the social forces these movements 
seem to represent and the recent 
political promise they have been 
revealing, they show the sprouts of 
the conception of a new politics, 
however vaguely defined. 


Fourth, this emerging perspective 
on the future of politics 1s greatly 
strengthened by the experience of 
even those few societies of the Third 
World where the institutions of 
political democracy, based on the 
ideas of modern western politics, 
have been functioning almost conti- 
nuously for about thirty years Even 
these ‘model’ democracies are facing 
severe economic and political crises 
for quite some time now They have 
little to show to the other countries 
of the Third World, either by way 
of economic or cultural gains from 
having operated the liberal demo- 
cratic or socialistic institutions for 
so long. A great confidence and 
hope was generated about the future 
when, in the fifties and the early 
sixties, modern political institutions 
were still functioning 1n these socie- 
ties. But, by the late sixties, the 
promise began to fade away, and by 
the end of the seventies there was 
all-round disillusionment. 


= for a decade and a half 
the working of modern politics 
seemed to have given a grievous jolt 
to the traditional structures of 
dominance and exploitation. Mod- 
ern politics expanded citizenship 


rights, stimulated the economy by 
Increasing growth rates, extended 
securities and entitlements to the 
poor by phenomenally raising pub- 
lic expenditures on welfare and set- 
up infrastructures for technological, 
scientific and industrial develop- 
ment. 


Although there were no greatly 
visible gains as compared to any 
developed country, 1t appeared that 
atleast an institutional foundation 
was being laid for ‘progress’. Calcu- 
lations were made first 1n terms of 
decades and then, optimistically, 1n 
terms of years about how long it 
would take for these ‘politically 
modern but economically backward’ 
societies to catch up with any one 
of the developed societies of the 
West. It was during this time that 
the political elites and the social 
scientists in the Third World thirs- 
tily lappedup the reigning western 
theories of political development 
and economic growth 


A, this make-believe came to a 
halt, almost rudely, by the late 
sixties. The social structures far 
from being transformed were distor- 
ted by modern politics and the dis- 
tortions created solid bottlenecks in 
the way of further economic growth 
and distribution. After a point, the 
benefits of economic growth stopped 
percolating down. At the same time, 
the expansion of citizenship rights 
to the economically exploited and 
socially disprivileged groups began 
to hurt the interests of the elites as 
unemployment among the educated 
increased steadily. 


What once looked like a bridgable 
distance between the developed and 
*developing' countries now began to 
appear to grow every day — some- 
thing which could never be spanned 
But the more important phenome- 
non was that similar distances bad 
been growing within those societies 
between the elites that had benefited 
in the first phase of development 
and the vast numbers of the masses 
who were sinking rapidly below the 
poverty line into the depths of des- 
titution. 


The poorest of these societies 
have, thus, lost both the worlds: 
they were uprooted and displaced 


from their traditional habitat and 
the social milieu which provided 
them with a modicum of physical, 
social and economic security (even 
if under the old structure of domi- 
nation and exploitation), but no 
place was found for them in the 
modern political and economic 
structures except as voters (where 
some kind of democracy survived) 
performing a five-yearly ritual and 
as faceless masses swamping the 
cheap and surfeit labour markets of 
the cities or, worse still, as targets 
of new forms of social oppression 
and violence in the villages they 
could not leave. The ‘transforma- 
tion’ achieved for the vast majorities 
of the poor in these countries has 
been from a state of exploitation 
and poverty to unmitigated hunger, 
destitution and social terror. 


Such is the genesis of the new 
assessment of modern politics which 
has been growing at least among 
some in the Third World countries 
and this informs their perspective 
on the future of politics. 


I! 


[ divergence of perspectives on 
*modern politics! gives us the back- 
ground against which to view the role 
of action-groups and micromove- 
ments Acloser look at these 1s re- 
quired in order to develop some 
understanding of the role they are 
likely to play 1n shaping the future 
of politics. both at the national and 
international level. Much interest 
has been evinced in the developed 
world about such transformative 
movements as are focussing on 
peace, human rights and ecology 
Such movements have thrown up 
several non-State actors 1n the arena 
of international politics. Little atten- 
tion has however been paid to simi- 
lar happenings at the micro-struc- 
tural and grass-roots level in the 
Third World countries. This 1s for 
the simple reason that in the 
national and international media, 
surrings at the grass-roots are routi- 
nely overshadowed by the news and 
events pertaining to the mainstream 
politics. 


In what follows, I shall briefly 
indicate to the nature of stirrings at 
the grass-roots and the kind of poli- 


tics they project for the future in 
the context of India. In doing this 
I shall largely depend on my experi 

ence of about two years of work in 
an action-cum-research project of 
the Centre for the Study of Deve- 
loping Socteties, called Lokayan. 


Lokayan operates at the mterface 
of social knowledge and social 
action, of academic institutions and 
activist groups It aims at changing 
the existing paradigm of social 
knowledge ın India, the generation 
of new social-knowledge and its use 
with a view to making it more 
relevant to the issues of social-1nter- 
vention and transformation. Rather 
than depending on the conventional 
methods of social research (we did 
that in the past long enough) the 
Lokayan project identifies action- 
groups and micro-movements and 
the key patticipant of these processes 
and brings them together in dial- 
ogues with academics, intellectuals, 
journalists and even concerned 
pablic officials 


It 1s through such dialogues that 
issues Of local, national and inter- 
national nature are identified jointly 
by the mdividuals and groups 
involved in the dialogues. These 
are then investigated and analysed 
through participative research which, 
again, 1s carried out jointly by small 
teams of dialogue participants. The 
results are then shared with the 
people and with the public officials, 
on a common platform together 
with the activists and intellectuals. 
In the process, a frame-of-action to: 
deal with these problems emerges. 


This method has many conse- 
quences among which one 1s evolv- 
ing a partnership in social trans- 
formation between intellectuals and 
activists, and ın the process enlarg- 
ing the networks of concerned 
intellectuals and activists in search 
of new forms of political action. It 
is through this process that a con- 
ventional researcher like me has 
been exposed to different realities 
and stirrings at the grass-roots and 
to the activity oriented intellectuals 
and intellectually oriented activists. 


L., me explicate the political, 
economic and social context in 
which the contemporary groups and 
movements have come about and 
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kre functioning. Politically, with 
the breakdown of the old Congress 
Party, signs of which had begun to 
show by the late sixties, the Indian 
polity entered a state of crisis. 
rapid decline of the legitimacy of 
the political authority, growing 
instability and — volatility. of the 
political parties and legislatures 
creating impasse in the functioning 
of the parliamentary system. The 
State, once seen as the liberator of 
the poor, a fair and justifiable politi- 
cal authority, began to be progres- 
sively perceived as a power-structure 
in the hands of a small elite The 
fragmentation of national politics 
produced a situation in which the 
national parties of yester-years be- 
‘gan to acquire a regional character, 
not only geographically, but also 
politically in terms of the issues to 
which they addressed themselves 
and the preoccupations that guided 


. their political choices. 


1 


A, the same time, several ethnic 
and  religion-based parties and 
movements (the parties and move- 
ments of the Harjans, the tribals, 
the Muslims and the Sikhs) began 
to grow Added to these were the 
'nationality movements, (eg, of 
the Dravids ın Tamil Nadu), self- 
determination movements (in Kash- 
mir ard the North-East), the ‘sons 
of the soil’ movement (in Assam) 
and so on which were not in control 
of any national political party, they 
evolved an autonomous politics of 
their own Alongside these rose 
several spontaneous movements of 
the people (the farmers’ movements) 
acquiring durable organization and 
leadership, and the muicro-move- 
ments of the action-groups, carried 
out at the gra:s-roots of Indian 
politics in specific local areas. 


Seen in this context, the politics 
of movements and groups, on the 
whole, was getting detached from 
the national politics of parties, legis- 
Jatures and elections. The conven- 
tional political theory that viewed 
such groups and processes as ‘infra- 
structures’ of the national polity or 
‘mediating forces’ between the 
polity and society no longer held 
true. It 1s, however, an open ques- 
tion which among them were 
oriented to creating the new politics, 
although almost all of them, in their 
activities, programmes and thinking, 


` 


seemed to strike at the existing 
political order. 


Ecne also, India éntered 
a period of crisis by the late sixties, 
with the rate of unemployment, 
especially of the educated, growing 
high, acute food shortages, rising 
prices introducing acute anxieties 
among the middle classes and push- 
ing large sections of the lower-middle 
classes closer to the poverty line 
severely affecting their nutritional 
standards and blocking the means 
of the social mobility, 1e, higher 
and professional education and 1n- 
come for accumulating some wealth. 


Under this condition of anxiety 
and distress, several politically in- 
clined middle and lower middle class 
youth began to feel alienated from 
their own acquired culture of the 
western educated middle classes. 
The traditional route to normal 
political careers — working 1n party 
organizations, cooperatives, educa- 
tional institutions etc, — being 
blocked, they were now exposed to 
new thinking and ideologies. Their 
characteristic idealism Ied them to 
move away from conventional poli- 
tics to the politics of movements 
and action-groups In the seventies 
hundreds of youths abandoned the 
universities, left the prestigious pro- 
fessions to ‘work with the people’ 
and founded a variety of action- 
groups. 


Public expenditure, especially on 
welfare, had begun to shrink in real 
terms A large part of whatever was 
made available for the welfare of 
the poor, began to be transferred 
back to the middle and upper classes 
through serious seepages created by 
corruption and mismanagement 
The benefits of development and 
welfare stopped percolating down 
to the poor thus exposing them to 
hunger, destitution and social 
terror. This increased further their 
vulnerability to economic, political 
and now even cultural exploitation 


While their awareness of the 
situation in which they now found 
themselves had grown a great deal, 
they could not find adequate means 
of articulating and asserting the 
demands through conventional poh- 
tics. This found expression through 
spontaneous movements of the peo- 


ple or through the micro-movements 
of the action-groups in which the 
political parties had no role All the 
above trends have accelerated over 
time. 


Related to the above develop- 
ments 1s the demographic situation as 
it has gradually emerged Above 65 
per cent of the Indian population 1s 
below 30 years of age This youth- 
fulness of the society is thwarted by 
the existing social and political 
order For instance, all political 
parties, especially the Left parties, 
arerun by gerontocracies. In the 
other organizations and institutions 
— the trade unions, the universities, 
the factories —the youth have either 
little role to play 1n decision-making 
or are on the delensive. The emerg- 
ing divergence on the structures of 
these organizations and institutions 
ın terms of age-cohorts (keeping for 
the moment the issue of divergence 
of class aside) has created funda- 
mental differences of perspectives, 
sensibilities and work-ways between 
the old m the command of these 
structures and the young confront- 
ing them. 


It 1s this situation which has 
alienated a large number of the 
young from the system Seen in this 
context the rise of Sanjay Gandhi 
was not an accident of Indian poli- 
tics, nor 1s the fact that the leader- 
ship of almost all action-groups and 
movements operating outside con- 
ventional politics 1s constituted of 
people below the age of thirty. 


e E a gap 1s widening bet- 
ween the established middle classes 
and the vast majorities of the poor. 
They are no longer divided only 
economically and socially but also 
culturally and politically, the two 
are no longer bound by a common 
meaning system or norms in public 
life nor by a common code of poli- 
tical behaviour. There are- no pro- 
grammes, agendas and claims of 
‘common good’ coming out of poli- 
tics which hold good simultaneously 
both for the elite and the masses. 


Superimposed on this situation is 
the growing divide between the rural 
and the industrial-urban India. The 
farmers’ movements for adequate 
prices for their products, the move- 
ment for adequate minimum wage by 
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agricultural labour and the tribal 
movements for re establishing rights 
over forest products and land, al- 
though at present seemingly at odds 
with each other, are a part of the 
larger contradiction They repre- 
sent similar tendencies for struggle 
against the established economic and 
political macro structures controll- 
ed by the small urban-industrial, 
bureaucratic and technocratic ruling 
elite. 


I. is this growing social contra- 
diction —- between the middle and 
the poor classes and between urban 
and rural India — which has expos- 
ed the fact that the forces of the 
market and claims of citizenship are 
progressively getting irreconcilable 
in contemporary Indian politics 
What was started as the politics. of 
defence and expansion of citizenship 
rights, wherever necessary by rest- 
raining the market forces, 1s now 
seen by the ruling elite as the source 
of all economic troubles Now they 
have made a volte face 


Their economic policy and politi- 
cal practice 1s increasingly tilting in 
favour of undermining the citizen- 
ship rights (especially of the poor, 
the tribals, the Harijans and the 
several marginalized groups and 
workers ın the unorganized sector 
disadvantaged by the market) wher- 
ever they conflict with the forces of 
the market The new economic policy 
which has made the large IMF and 
World Bank loans possible aims not 
only at returning economic power 
to the market, but using the political 
power of the institutions including 
- that of the State, to suppress claims 
of citizenship by groups on the 
periphery of the national polity and 
economy Much of the strength and 
credibility of the movements and 
action-groups derive from the fact 
that they, against all the opposition 
from established macro-structures, 
fight for the political and economic 
rights of the poor at the micro- 
level 


Lastly, the educational and pro- 
fessional establishments are fast 


~m loosing their credibility as instru- 


ments of modernization The magic 
of the ‘science of management’ 1s 
fading away What once looked like 
problems solvable -by the proper 
application of social science know- 


ledge and modern management now 
appear to lie beyond their ken That 
formulation has precious little to 
offer by way of reforming the edu- 
cation system, making the health 
system accessible to the poor tn the 
rural and tribal areas or of provid- 
ing proper Shelter to those living in 
slums and on footpaths 


There 1s a total loss of the earlier 
confidence in social science know- 
ledge or in modern management or 
in the established institutions and 
practices of social work to come-up 
even with micro-level solutions to 
problems of hunger, destitution, 
social violence, communal conflicts, 
or in their ability to set up and then 
control and monitor appropriate 
systems of social service delivery, 
or to train social workers who can 
be effective in working with the 
people to develop their productive 
capacities in the framework of co- 
operation and self-reliance 


All the programmes and activities 
of the established institutions now 
look lustreless, they hold no promise 
of solving any real problem of the 
poor. Now the university graduates 
going out to work with the people 
acutely feel the need to d: learn 
what they have learnt in these insti- 
tutions They rely more on trial and 
error and devising their own experi- 
ments for developmen'al or trans- 
formative action In that process 
they are proving themselves far 
superior 1n practice to the conven- 
tional practitioners of management 
and social work. Thus development 
has stimulated new experiments in 


the area of developmental change : 


and social transformation, albeit at 
the local level, by small groups of 
activists. 


V its agencies, NGOs in 
international parlance, are not new 
on the Indian scene, nor are their 
activities unfamiliar Their history 
is now over a hundred years old 
Significantly enough, the basic Act 
governing the registered non-govern- 
mental bodies today was enacted 
in 1860. Several voluntary organiza- 
tions were formed and functioned 
effectively especially from the 1860s 
onwards til the end of the nine- 
teenth century which was the period 
of great social, cultural and econo- 


‘mic reforms For the first time a 


- 


debate on India's poverty was ini- 
tiated by Dadabhai Naoroj1. 


That India was a poor country 
came as a big surprise to the. newly 
educated Indians India's social 
backwardness and lack of British- 
type education on the one hand and 
British economic policies towards 
India on the other were believed to 
be the reasons for her poverty 
Several organizations began to be 
founded' by social reformers of the 
time The types varied from charity 
Organizations to those which found- 
ed and led the new education move- 
ment (founding schools, especially 
for girls, libraries, debating societies, 
promoting literature on issues of 
social reforms etc), the organiza- 
tions devoted to specific social 
reforms such as abolition of child 
marriages, promotion of widow mar- 
riages etc, and also organizations 
addressed to reforming religious 
practices around birth, wedding and 
death that began to be considered 
archaic and harmful for ‘progress’ 


The growth of voluntary organi- 
zations was promoted and patroniz- 
ed by the British, for they catered 
to the material and social needs of 
the newly educated class of Indians 
which the British. thought was the 
best instrument of their rule in 
India 


Ho... these organizations and 
movements began to subside at the 
beginning of the twentieth century 
The emphasis was now on political 
change rather than social reform. 
More political and party-liké orga- 
nizations began to take their place, 
which also changed the nature and 
character of the Indian National 
Congress (This party was founded 
in 1885, but functioned 1n the initial 
years more as a debating society for 
the professionals; 1t was transformed 
into a full-fledged national political 
party in 1920 by Gandhi). 


Thus, the voluntary organizations 
and movements addressed to edu- 
cational and social reforms survived 
and functioned effectively for about 
sixty years, but their area of influ- 
ence was limited around the Presi- 
dency towns of Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras Yet the awareness and 
structures they generated and left 
behind ushered India into a new 
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era of politics and political move- 
ments. 


Although no specific parallels can 
be drawn — because history does 
not repeat itself 1n quite that sense 
— after about one hundred years 
since the 1860s, the Indian social 
and political scene ıs once again 
alive with voluntary organizations 
and movements. Once again a new 
debate on poverty 1n India has star 
ted. What is more, a new kind of 
debate (based on the specific and 
concrete experience of work by acti- 
vist groups and of movements) on 
the models of social intervention 
and transformation has also begun 
This, however, does not mean that 
the new debates which began in the 
late 1960s through the growth of 
activist organizations and micro- 
political and social movements will 
have consequences similar to those 
in the past 


The hard-to-answer question and 
probably a premature one as well 
then 1s what are the prospects and 
possibilities of these groups and 
movements for determining the 
politics — and hence the economic, 
social and cultural consciousness 
and organization — of the future 


E scene of action-groups and 
movements in India today fills a 
wide spectrum of activities, organi- 
zations and ideologies These ın- 
clude the old philanthropic organiza: 
tions, the various voluntary welfare 
organizations 1n the networks of the 
central and the regional depart- 
ments of social welfare, the develop- 
mental agencies and groups engaged 
in various projects of rural develop- 
ment, some of which are founded 
by young middle-class professionals 
interested 1n working out their 1deas 
and experiments 1n the field of rural 
development and others as mini- 
bureaucracies administering deve- 
lopment in specific areas — either 
old Gandhians or politicians. and 
social workers working at the fringes 
of whichever is the ruling party 
Also included in this category are 
some Christian church groups. 


Then there are various front- 
organizations of the political parties. 
These are not only financially sup- 
ported by them but are also politi- 
cally managed by them They work 
among students, young people gene- 


rally, the workers, women etc.. But, 
by and large, these are confined to 
the urban areas 


Another category comprises the 
non-party political groups or groups 
claiming to be parties but which are 
small and localized in their opera- 
tion these do not participate in the 
electoral process. Many of these 
groups have come into existence 
either as the splits in the political 
parties of the Left (the communist 
and the socialist) or in reaction to 
the established leftist parties having 
engaged in electoral politics (and 
thus given up revolutionary politics) 


Disaffection with the geronto- 


cracy in the leadership and the lack, 


of intra-party democracy 1n the Left 
parties ıs yet another reason for 
their coming into existence These 
Left political groups inherit the 
ideological and organizational 
frameworks of the parent Marxist 
or the Social Democratic parties. 
What ts different about them 1s not 
only that they are independent of 
and often hostile to their parent 
parties, but that they work directly 
among the people in specific geo- 
graphical areas and address issues 
that no longer interest the Left 
“establishment” Their goal 1n poli- 
tics, however, remains the capture 
of State power through revolu- 
tionary politics and movements 


Y ee are other struggle groups, 
political in nature, but not orga- 
nized or functioning as party-like 
formations We can call these the 
semi-political action-groups Their 
ideology is the ‘empowerment of 
people’ However vague an ideology 
and programmes they may have, 
their conviction and commitment to 
these 1s unflinching and total Their 
work consists in raising the politi- 
cal consciousness of the people, 
setting up the people's own orga- 
nizations, preparing them for direct 
action and confrontations with the 
local power structures. 


These groups are usually and 
almost exclusively confined to the 
most poor and oppressed sections 
of the society and are concerned 
with the totality of the peoples’ life 
— political, social, economic and 
cultural Hence their activities 
dialogue with the people, training 


the people and workers for strug- 
gles, participating in all popular 
events like traditional festivals, all 
form part of their activities They 
are also open to the people them- 
selves getting into and playing a 
part in their organizations The 
capture of State power 1s not their 
goal: in fact, some of them believe 
this to be a limited and limiting 
goal that often brings about more 
oppressive structures into existence. 


Some other action-groups are 
difficult to classify as political or 
non-political. Like the semi-political 
groups, their primary concern 1s not 
the capture of State power They 
are really concerned about problems 
of social and cultural transformation 
as also of fighting State power and 
political repression They are engag- 
ed in raising a number of micro as 
well as macro-level issues and their 
resolution. - The problems they 
choose are quite different from the 
ones that preoccupy the develop- 
mental, the political and even semi- 
political groups These can broadly 
be called non-political transformative 
groups 


Included 1n this category are such 
varied groups as the human rights 
and peace groups, the ecological 
groups of dissenting young pro- 
fessionals fighting their professional 
establishments and working at the 
grass-roots, the legal-aid groups and 
so on 


It 1s tempting to classify the 
groups and movements in terms of 
their role as status-quoist and trans- 
formative or as those working 
around the institutions. of conven- 
tional politics and those engaged in 
creating a new politics For exam- 
ple, as between the political groups 
on the one hand and the semi politi- 
cal transformative groups on the 
other, it can be said that the former 
are still within the framework of the 
conventional politics. of power and 
the latter are working out a new 
politics for socio-cultural trans- 
formation 


But, the scene of action-groups. 


and movements 1s so fluid and such 
changes are taking place within 
them that any definite classification 
will prove inappropriate, even mis- 
leading Let us only note that the 
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old charity groups are turning into 
developmental groups. activists 
working ın the developmental 
groups are turning to struggle- 
oriented political and semi political 
groups, and the developmental 
groups themselves are drawing new 
motivated and committed members 
from the professionals 


The political groups are thinking 
more and more in terms of moving 
towards wider joint and united 
groups outside the existing politi- 
cal parties and the semi political 
groups are splitting with some mem- 
bers joining parties of the Left and 
others acquiring a clearer identity 
as transformative groups working 
with the people However, the non- 
political transformative groups are 
beginning to see that their seemingly 
non-political activities do 1nvolve a 
confrontation with the  power- 
structures Such ıs the state of flux 
in which we find them today 


i pe is a serious internal self- 
evaluative process of work among 
most groups, whether of the deve- 
lopmental or transformative type 
They are also debating with one 
another, the specific issues concern- 
ing their activities, organizations 
and ideologies and their role in 
shaping the future of politics 
While some commonality of pers- 
pective 15 emerging among the deve- 
lopmental, semi-political and trans- 
formative groups, a divergence of 
perspective 1s also growing bet- 
ween them on the one hand and the 
pure political groups on the other. 


The first set of groups are them- 
selves undergoing significant chan- 
ges Some developmental groups 
have begun to question the effec- 
tiveness of conventional develop- 
ment programmes in solving the 
problems of the poor This has two 
consequénces Firstly, they are out- 
growing their :ole as voluntary 
bureaucracies in charge of imple- 
meníation of the conventional deve- 
lopment programmes of the govern- 
ment and the international agencies. 
Greater flexibility 1s being introduc- 
ed 1n their working, providing a new 
scope for experimentation and in- 
novation in the fields of develop- 
ment and welfare, eg., housing, 
education, health, production acti- 
vities, application of intermediate or 
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appropriate technologies. Due to 
their increased flexibility and 1nnov- 
ativeness, these groups continue to 
attract motivated middle class pro- 
fessionals to their ranks. 


Secondly, some of them have be- 
gun to view development as strug- 
gle, thus taking up new program- 
mes of imparting relevant informa- 
tion, skills and knowledge to the 
people Some of them have started 
even organizing the people with a 
view to compelling the government 
to implement its own schemes meant 
to benefit the poor and legislation 
meant to protect the people's eco- 
nomic and political rights They are 
also working to ensure the people’s 
participation in the decision-making 
bodies in charge of these schemes 
Issues like bonded labour, minimum 
wages have begun to attract their 
attention An awareness is growing 
among them that development 1s 
not possible 1f the problems of the 
power-structure are ignored 


Organizations not sensitive to 
these new issues are losing their 
workers to explicitly political 
groups. Similar stirrmgs are notice- 
able among the old Gandhian and 
the Church groups engaged in deve- 
lopmental action. Although such 
new thinking and activity has not 
yet reached many conventional 
developmental agencies and groups 
which continue to function as local 
substitutes of development bureau- 
cracies, the process has started 
which makes it difficult to write off 
developmental groups as having no 
role in influencing the future of 
politics in India 


MR the non-political groups 
(ecological and groups of young 
professionals) are no longer in the 
network of Rotary and Lion Clubs 
They are increasingly getting aware 
of the political and economic struc- 
tures they have to confront to real- 
ize their seemingly non-political 
goals Increasingly, as with other 
groups, they perceive the need for 
economic and political decentraliza- 
tion and that decentralization, like 
development, involves struggle 


The semi-political groups are re- 
cently expanding their struggles to 
the social and cultural spheres with 
greater vigour One indication of 


their movement towards wider 
transformative objectives is the 
growing hostility towards them 


both from the government and the 
Left parties Similarly, the human 
rights groups are struggling to trans- 
form themselves from the present 
political coalitions that they are, to 
the more integrated existence of 
transformative groups, closer to the 
politics of movements and away 
from the politics of the parties 


A, these recent changes within 
the various developmental, non- 
political transformative and the 
semi-political groups and the grow- 
ing interaction among them, suggest 
their potentiality for moving to- 
wards a new politics for the future. 
However vague and inarticulated 
this conception 1s today, the com- 
monality of perspective which has 
begun to emerge among them sug- 
gests that they will play a role in 
shaping an alternative to conven- 
tional politics. 


Firstly, they clearly work outside 
and away from the established party 
structures and do not cast them- 
selves in the image of a party. 
Politics for them is not a profes- 
sional activity but only a means, an 
important one at that, of larger 
transformation. : 

Secondly, they work on issues 
and problems directly concerning 
the poor and the downtrodden and 
often not for them but with them 
The very chemistry of working with 
the poor deepens their commitment 
to total transformation 


Thirdly, they share the perspec- 
tive of democratic decentralization 
of economic and political power 
and integrate the hitherto neglected 
human and cultural issues in the 
process of transformation 


Fourthly, they do not view the 
‘non-proletariat’, 1e, the poor 
peasants, the Haruyans, the tribals, 
as having any less revolutionary 
potential than the working classes 
Their view of the people is not 
instrumental, as an agency of revo- 
ns or of any other transcendental 
goa 


Lastly, they are not constricted 
by the narrow logic of capturing 
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State power. This allows them 
greater flexibility and open-ended- 
ness, experimentation and innova- 
tion in devising their programmes 
and picking up issues Taken to- 
gether, the potentiahty of these 
several types of non-political groups 
lies in their growing recognition of 
the non-political and non-economic 
aspects of the contemporary struc- 
tures of power and domination 
embedded in the culture of modern 
politics 


I, is not that. the political groups, 
both of Marxist and the social demo- 
cratic variety, are totally immune to 
the processes of internal change 
Indeed, some Marxists are moving 
towards the formation of joint unit- 
ed fronts within the non-party politi- 
cal organizations As a result, the 
legacy of the gap between the cadres 
and the people 1s being overcome 
Some social democrats, on the other 
hand, are moving away from elec- 
toral politics and closer to the semi- 
political groups But, for both, the 
ultimate objective still remains the 
capture of power 


For the Marxists it 1s through 
revolution and for the social demo- 
crats it 15 through developing a new 
political formation for a social 
democratic party of the future. 
Consequently, their organizations 
and activities. are still far from 
moving towards any alternative to 
conventional politics. Ideologically, 
they view the activities of the dev- 
elopmental, semi-political and. non- 
political groups as ‘reformist’ which 
defuse class struggle, some call them 
the ‘new strategies of the bour- 
geoisie ` 


Issues like bonded labour or 
caste-domination are, for them, 
without any revolutionary potential. 
But, unlike the established Left par- 
ties, the activist groups work direct- 
ly with the people, take up concrete 
issues of oppression and exploitation 
and in the process develop their 
consciousness of the structures that 
exploit and oppress They have been 
able to organize oppressed groups 
in the rural and urban areas which 
were considered unorganizable by 
the Left parties and hence non- 
consequential for social transforma- 
tions In this sense, at the level of 


the people they are generating an 
ability to move beyond the conven- 
tional politics of transformation 


A. I suggesting that India 1s 
moving towards a new politics of 
the future? Not quite My purpose 
1s only to draw attention to a possi- 
bility which has been badly neglect- 
ed so far in the literature on Indian 
politics. 


In day-to-day terms, these groups 
and movements are facing numerous 
problems, some of which threaten 
their very existence and survival as 
micro structures of an alternative 
politics They suffer from, among 
many others, the problems of frag- 
mentation, splitting, isolation, fin- 
ance, hostility both from govern- 
ments and political parties and lim:- 
ted reach 


Given these problems but also 
given their potentialities to play a 
role in creating an alternative poli 
tics, these groups and movements 
may take one of the two possible 
courses 1n the future One, they may 
turn out to be a phenomenon ofa 
passing phase of intense pressure- 
group activities addressed to correc- 
ting anomalies of the current struc- 
tures of politics For, although they 
have evolved micro practices which 
can lead to a new politics, as yet 
there is no new social knowledge 
and, more importantly, no macro- 
structure of thought and institutions. 
operating at the national and inter- 
national level, powerful enough to 
contend with the validity claims of 
the established macro structures 


Groups and movements are, aftcr 
all, not alien to modern politics 
They have come and gone Some 
get absorbed and others survive as 
anachronisms So, it 1s quite possible 
that the groups and movements 
active at present may get absorbed 
by the present parties or other exis- 
ting macro-structures And if one 
wants to be optimistic in. this line 
of possibility these groups and 
movements may join together in a 
large party-like formation Such a 
formation can, however, only change 
the regime, it will not change poli- 
tics 


The second possibility 1s that the 
action-groups and movements will 


continue to drift away from conven- 
tional politics and achieve a degree 
of coherence in their perspectives 
and practices for a new politics of 
transformation. This possibility 1s 
suggested by the increasing inter: 
action among the action groups 
themselves and between the activists 
and concerned intellectuals A new 
body of social knowledge is being 
slowly generated through the assess- 
ment of current micro practices of 
social transformation by the acti- 
vists themselves as well as in coope- 
ration with intellectuals 


T.. process of moving from 
micro-practice of transformative 
politics to a micro-conception of a 
new politics for the future has just 
begun Much will depend on how 
sensitive and concerned are the 
intellectuals, particularly the social 
scientists, in India, about the need 
to abandon their received theories 
and methods to meet the new 
challenges thrown up by the stir- 
rings at the grass-roots of their own 
society 


It ıs the dialectic between micro- 
practice and micro-thinking which 
will actualize a new politics of the 
future The emergence of alternative 
macro-thinking, alternative institu- 
tions and even large-scale movements 
joined by activists and intellectuals 
at the national, regional and inter- 
national level and addressed to the 
basic 1ssues concerning the politics 
of the future can sustain, expand and 
agglomerate what at present are 
localized and 1solated efforts of the 
grass-roots organizations and move- 
ments This will also increasingly 
Strengthen their ‘counter-validity 
claims to legitimacy! What is at 
present a vague conception of a new 
transformative politics will also ac- 
quire a clearer definition and con- 
crete programmatic content 


In brief, a macro-vision is the 
prime need of these groups and 
movements and this can be filled 
only by a growing partnership bet- 
ween activists and intellectuals in the 
process of social, transformation 
The promise of a new politics 1s, 
thus, as much grounded in the 
objective forces of change as in the 
will and the capacity to intervene 
on the part of the activist-rntellec- 
tual dyad 
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THE GOD THAT LIMPS: Science and Technology 
in the Eighties by Colin Norman A Worldwatch 
Institute Book, 1981 


THERE ıs little need today to state that science and 
technology can be volatile stuff The seventies and 
the eighties have witnessed substantial introspection 
on aspects of technology and, more than ever before, 
the grey areas in the wondrous fruits of science, tend 
to predominate Colin Norman uses the picturesque 
metaphor of Hephaestus, the lame Greek god of fire 
and metalworking, to emphasise the ironic 1mperfec- 
tion in science and technology Quite expectedly, 
since Norman 1s a journalist, the book packs a wide 
array of examples that illustrate his point 


The inappropriate nature of the technological 
effort which has been pursued in the immediate past, 
and the need to reorganize the social impact of 
future technology options, are the themes that the 
author develops over the course of six chapters The 
reason for inappropriate choices on the science and 
technology front range from ignorance about true 
social needs to the origins of R and D funds Money 
talks loudly all the way and there is substantial 
evidence in the nexus between technology that is 
inappropriate to the needs of the vast majority of 
the world's population (concentrated as it is in 
the developing countries) and the fact that 'less than 
3 per cent of the worldwide expenditure on R&D’ 
is made by Africa, Asia and Latin America Again, 
the fact that almost half the total global expenditure 
on R&D goes into defence, space and basic research 
rather than food, energy or shelter can only worsen 
the imbalance that funding has already created. 


Another alarming feature 1n the pace of progress 
in science and technology which Norman points to 
i$ the slowdown in innovation that per se implies 
the weakening of the funds and findings chain which 
spurred the massive R&D efforts of the sixties 
While some solace may be found in the Kondratiev 
cycle kind of explanation that believes in the cycli- 
city of economic business activity, there 1s reason to 
believe that the spectacular wave of innovation of 
the post-war period has lost its punch And the 
reason seems to lie with the qualitative quantum 
jump 1n technology which the eighties have begun to 
witness 


Says Norman ‘Just as advances in chemistry and 
materials technology sparked technological changes 
in a broad range of industries m the postwar era, 
microelectronics and biotechnology will have a per- 
vasive impact in the decades ahead As these techno- 
logies are developed and applied, they will lead to 
fundamental changes in industrial production and 
in the organization of work and daily lives. More- 
over, unlike most technologies that underpinned the 


postwar wave of innovation, microelectronics and 
biotechnology do not require the use of large 
amounts of energy and material resources. The 
evolution and potentia] use of these technologies 
illustrate many of the key 1ssues surrounding techno 
logical change, productivity, and jobs.’ 


It 1s only towards the end that Norman points to 
the most encouraging sign of the times — the less 
obvious influence of society on technology Where 
the book flounders 1s in the documentation of evir- 
dence on this aspect of change But then, like many 
journalistic efforts, Norman’s attempt painstakingly 
to document has confined him to what has happened 
already Quite understandably, evidence of the kind 
we are looking for will only be available in those 
intractable signposts to the future — that even 
seasoned futurists have been known to miss from 
time to time. 


As a guided tour of aspects of the evolution of 
science and technology in the context of social 
change, Norman treads a modest path The God 
That Limps is no tour de force but a definitely 
enchanting ramble. The woods are still further 
away 

Dilip Cherian 


NORTH-SOUTH DIALOGUE: A Debate on Inter- 


national Economic Relations edited by Shyam 


Ratna Gupta and LPS. Shrivastava. 
Publishers, 1981 


Allied 


THE book 1s divided ın two parts The first consists 
ofaset of five papers on the New International 
Economic Order and the North-South Dialogue The 
second is a report of the proceedings of a seminar 
(and the discussions therein) held on 19th July, 1980. 
It was jointly organised by the Steering Committee 
for Research on International Economic Relations 
(SCRIER) and the Forum of Financial Wiriters 
(FFW) To my mind, the second part of the book 
has very little to contribute so far as the basic 1ssues 
of the debate are concerned They have been ade- 
quately brought forward ın part one However, it 
gives the reader a good set of opinions on the subject 
by a group of knowledgeable people, as the discus- 
sants include LK Jha, Manmohan Singh, Balray 
Mehta and K B Lall, to name a few 


The following major points emerge What 1s need 
ed today is an arrangement which will ensure, now 
and in the future, fair terms of trade and capital 
flows between the developing and the developed 
countries The developed world however 1s still suf- 
fering from the hangover of colonialism aud in an 
attempt to monopolise the riches of the world treats 
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the developing world as a mere footnote in it's 
global economic strategy. Conferences like CIEC, 
UNIDO III and UNCTAD IV and V have all shown 
that the developed market economies are not recon- 
ciled to a radical restructuring of the current global 
economic system and institutions It is these high 
priests of lassez faire who indulge in protectionism 
as soon as they face competition from abroad What 
they need to recognise 1s the mutuality of interests. 
The developing world provides export markets to 
the affluent and therefore affects employment ın the 
exporting sectors 


Given that there 1s little hope of any increase in 
the pure transfer of resources from the North to the 
South, the only possible answer is South-South co- 
operation aimed at collective self-reliance and func- 
tioning on the basis of collective bargaining vis-a-vis 
the rest of the world The countries of the develop- 
ıng world should take advantage of the complemen- 
tarities between them The OPEC countries have 
surplus funds. They can diversify their portfolios by 
investing in other developing nations, and countries 
like India can provide technical knowhow and 
skilled manpower 1n various spheres. Measures like 
ECDC and TCDC should be further developed at 
all levels But then, as always, there 1s another side 
to every story, and so also to this one There isa 
major division of interests within the Third World 
The interests of the OPEC counties are no longer 
similar to those of the Group of 77, nor are those of 
the so called Newly Industrialised Countries like 
South Korea, Brazil, Mexico etc It1s possible that 
the major OPEC countries and the NICs are admit- 
ted to the membership of the ‘Select Club’ leaving a 
residual ‘fourth world’ behind 


It should not be forgotten that all these issues are 
closely related to the problem of energy After all, 
it ıs the ugh price of oil which causes the non-oil 
producing developing countries to run into balance 
of payments’ problems Therefore, attempts should 
be made to intensify the search for oil in India, and 
to develop alternative sources of energy In the 
transition period, the only answer seems to be coal 


It 1s equally important for the developing world 
to develop their own strength instead of trying to 
transfer the blame for their condition to the advanc- 
ed countries There are no international solutions to 
the problems of a country as big as India Inter- 
national monetary reform would no doubt help, but 
an attempt should be made to tap more resources 1n 
international capital markets This would require 
efficient choice of projects and management of the 
economy so that the rate of return from commercial 
borrowing 1s high enough enable debt servicing 


All books have mis prints and so does this one — 
‘Report of the FFW-SCRIER seminar held on 19 
July 1908.’ Surprising indeed that two associations 
formed in 1966 and 1979 respectively sat down to 
discuss the development doctrine for the 80s in 
1908! ' 

Ashish Lall 





MAHATMA GANDHI: A Biography 
BR NANDA 


Few men in their lifetime aroused stronger emotions 
or touched deeper chords of humanity than. Gandhi 
did ‘Generations to come, it may be,’ wrote Einstein 
of Gandhi in July 1944, ‘will scarcely believe that 
such a one as this ever;in flesh and blood walked 
upon this earth’ While millions venerated Gandhi as 
the Mahatma, the great soul, his political opponents 
saw 1n him only an astute politician. Not until 1946-7 
(when the transfer of power enabled them ın their 
minds to disengage Mr. Gandhi the man from Mr 
Gandhi the arch-1ebel) were the British able to see 
him 1n a gentler light This biography, widely acclat- 
med on first publication by Allen and Unwin 1n 1958, 
has stood the test of time and come to be regarded 
by many as the standard and fullest ‘life’ of Gandhi 
Carefully researched, objective not compelling, cap- 
turing all the nuances of momentous events, it 1s not 
only the biography of a remarkable man but also a 
record and analysis of a critical period in South- 
Asian history (1981) 542 PP Rs 80 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS 
* an admirable account af the life of Gandhi, from which 
there emerges a full picture of this strange and attractive man' 

\ Lord Attlee, The Spectator 


well arranged and informed bv a sense of proportion and 
relative value It rescues Gandhi both from the sentimenta- 
lists and from the debunkers’ The Times 


* nobody who takes the subject seriously can afford to be 
without his (Mr Nanda's) book * BBC Listener 


< avivid picture of his personality and a comprehensive 
account of his activities The style 1s simple and elegant’ 
The Hindu 


an excellent account of Gandhi's life and of the movement 
for Indian Independence’ Times Literary Supplement 


* The reading of this book 1s an exalted kind of experience ' 
Deccan Herala 


‘complete and readable Mr BR Nanda makes the Father 


of Indian Independence a personality from the opening 
paragraphs’ New York Times 


‘He wields a smooth pen Itisa pleasure to return to the 
atmosphere created by Mr Nanda’ Saturday Review 
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“His well-designed and fascinating chronicle 1s also an inter- 
pretation, and therein lies its great value Birmingham Post 
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Communication ` 


THE issue of the SgMINAR on ‘Our National Charac- 
ter’ (August, 1982) raises some questions of vital 
interest Unfortunately, however, the insights of 
modern social science have not fully been brought 
to bear upon them 





Hardly any social scientist would deny to-day that 
national character 1s subject to social change Thuis, 
however, has not been fully recognised, leading to 
facile generalizations Thus, Jai B P Sinha refers to 
the 'Indian's disposition to invest too much of 
emotionality to the categorization of in-groups’ ! 
He does not examine the actual or potential change 
in this disposition, over time or space To take a 
crude example, he does not note that caste has a less 
significant role 1n Punjab today than what if has in 
Bihar, or than what it had ın Punjab, say, half a 
century ago If he had noted changes such as these, 
he might have considered the role of socio-economic 
development in the context of national character, 
which otherwise might appear to be static 


. Sinha maintains that the Indian situation 1s 
‘special’ However, in the United States also, “One 
of the consistent findings of recent voting studies 1s 
that an individual's political preference 1s likely to 
be the same as that of his closest associates There 
1s ample, evidence ın the Elmira study that the indivi- 
dual voter tends to choose the same party his father 
customaiily prefers that-people tend to vote like 
others of the same socio-economic status and reli- 
gious affiliation '? 


This inference was drawn on the basis of studies 
made mainly inthe 40s However, studies in the 
70s indicated that a change had taken place ‘A 
marked change has occurred in American electoral 
politics Party loyalty 1s less prevalent throughout 
the electorate, less constant within and between 
generations, and less rooted in the underlying group 
life of the nation * What we need 1s a theoretical 
framework, followed up by empirical studies, for a 
proper understanding of the process of moderniza- 
tion in our settings 


Our present conceptual framework needs exami- 
nation To take an instance, Sinha maintains that 
*an Indian at times subconsciously draws upon the 
bhakti marg to 1dealize one's superior and to express 
his devotion, loyalty and complete surrender to 
those who are in authority 4 A real follower of the 


1 Ja1BP Sinha, ‘The Spirit and the Frame’, Seminar, 


August, 1982 p 16 

2 Henry W Becken, ‘Primary Groups and Political Party 
Choice’ in E Burdick and A J Brodbeck, American Voting 
Behaviour, (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1959), p 162 

3 Gerald Pomper, Voters’ Choice (New York Harper and 
Row, 1975), p 31 

4 Loc cit,p 16 


^ A 


bhakti marg might consider this to be a caricature 
of his faith He might maintain. that the upward 
mobile sycophants of today were faithless self- 
seekers, whose behaviour had nothing to do with the 
concept of bhakti In any case, explanations such as 
this miss the chief social, economic and political 
factors which make for similar phenomena in a large 
number of under-developed countries 


Several of the writers have referred to Hindu 
mythology and sacred literature Ons of the prob- 
lems here 1s that one can infer whatever one chooses 
to from the diverse elements of Hinduism Thus, 
K.F. Rustamji can say that ‘Qualities’ such as 
passion, compassion and social idealism do not find 
much favour in the Indian ethos’,5 while any keen 
student can cite many a chapter and verse refeiring 
to kama, daya and dharma, and their great signifi- 
cance 


Another problem arises through a confusion 
between ‘Indian’ and Hindu Thus, Rustamyt says 
that, 'The Indian has tested victory during the 
Hindu period, and defeat 1n medieval. times from 
Islam, and from Christianity 1n the modern period '9 
There are really two confusions here one resulting 
from the imputation of the feeling of nationhood 
during ancient and medieval periods, and the second 
from the description of foreign invaders or powers 
as “Islam” or ‘Christianity’ As 1s well known, the 
feeling of nationhood arose ın Europe around the 
18th century and in India only tn late 19th century 
The reasons for foreign invasions and imperialism 
were diverse and complicated, to treat the processes 
as mere religious expansionism 1s a great mistake 


Studies of ‘culture and personality’ were once 
much ın vogue, however, it has recently been realis- 
ed that this ‘slogan’ “favours a dangerous simplifica- 
tion of the problems of personality formation "2 
This applies with even greater force to ‘national 
character,' for, character may not respect political 
boundaries Also, the term ‘national’ carries with it 
some stereotypes and prejudices which we would 
like to avoid Thus, while India, Pakistan, Bangla- 
desh and Sri Lanka are now distinct nation States, 
their people have affinities, inluding those of charac- 
ter, which can help in the maintenance of peace and 
goodwill. 


Satya Deva 

Department of Public Administration, 
Panjab University, ` 
Chandigarh 


5 KF Rustamy, ‘Profile of an Indian’, Seminar, (August 


1982), p 31 
6 Ibid 


7 Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry A Murray, *Personality 
Formation The Determinants,’ in Edwin P Hollander and , 
Raymond G Hunt (eds) Classic Contributions to Social 
Psychology New York Oxford University Press, 1972, p 44 
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good management... 





moulding our varied resources — human, 
natural, technological — for the 
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common good. 
Shriram seminars and courses are part of 
this moulding process... which invoives ` 
executives in a ceaseless interchange of á 


ide-s, discussion of modern techniques, 
evaluation and reconsideration of policies. 
So that the Shriram organisation is const- 
antly infused with fresh dynamism .. and 
our resources are utilised to the optimum. 
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With the decision to install instead 
an alloy and special steels plant 
at Salem, DASTURCO was again 
commissioned in 1971 to prepare 
a feasibility report This was 
followed in 1973 by the detailed 
project report and subsequently, 
DASTURCO as consultants to 
Salem Steel, has provided the 
design and engineering services. 


Eventually, for integrated 
operations, Salem Steel will utilize 
the magnetite ores of Kanjamalar. 
S DASTURCO has carried out 

General view of the Cold Rolling Mill complex with the balancing E extensive beneficiation and 
reservoir in the foreground ironmaking tests in India and 
abroad on the Kanjamalai ores 





With the commissioning of the 
initial cold rolling mill complex in 
September 1981, Salem Steel has 
commenced rolling out stainiess $ 
steel sheets/strip needed for India's E 
chemical, fertiliser, pharmaceutical, $ 

: food processing and other 
industries From concept to 
reality-—the dream of the people of 
Tamil Nadu has come true 


DASTURCO has been intimately 
associated with the Salem Steel 
project from its very conceptual 
stages In 1963, it had prepared 
for the Government of India a 
detailed project report for a steel 
plant based on Kanjamalai ores Se SE Es Jii SE 

and Neyveli lignite. — Annealing and Pickling Line No, 1-Steinless strip under processing 
N 


SN 


DASTURCO 


Total Engineering— 


Concept to Completion 
f A 


M. N. DASTUR €: COMPANY (P) LIMITED 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
C $-MND 43 CALCUTTA 
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Satyadev Chemicals are widely used in the Our customers include some of the world’s 
processing of Colour and Black and white leading manufacturing and trading concerns. 
Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, The secret of this world-wide acceptance 
Jute, Leather and Chemical Manufacturing lies in our policy of product quality—the 
industries. Also in the manufacture of Paints, only sacred cow in our fast developing 
Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers organisation. 


SATYADEV CHEMICALS LIMITED 


Pratapnagar Road, VADODARA, 390004, India 
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The problem 


THIS month, we are:going to be deluged with sporting events, mainly in the 
Capital now boasting an infrastructure on which over one thousand crores of 
rupees have been spent — that ıs, 1f you include the cost of luxury hotels, fly- 
overs, re-surfaced roads and pavements, ASIAD villages, and the elaborate 
electrical and water systems to support this expansion of the city’s capacities. 
The ultimate ‘fall-out’ 1s not easy to assess, but it would be worthwhile during 


this month to keep our minds fixed on the raw realities of sports 1n India. Let's- 


list some of them. 


* Despite various forms of State sponsored efforts, the extent of progress 1n 
sports has been not as encouraging as 1n otber third world nations. 


* Each effort to boost sporting activity has fallen short at the 1mplementa- 
tion stage. 


* There is a tendency to cling to a somewhat outdated notion of sports orga- 
nisation as a preserve of rather amateurish enthusiasts. 


* The coaching schemes, except 1n States like Kerala, are geared towards the 
preparation of State or national level teams for championships rather than 
to impart training to youngsters. 


* Sport has not been considered a worthwhile recreation 1n urban and semi- 
urban situations, 


* Development of sports programmes are in complete isolation, ignoring the 
educational and employment situations. 


* The only sport to become acceptable everywhere 1s cricket Its success may 
be attributed not only to the increase in the number of Testmatches/local 
tournaments but also to the role of the media 


* We have to somehow get out of the gladiatorial approach. 

* The role of national sports federations 1n India has been a negative one. 
The system that allows such organisations to flourish can only be counter 
productive to any scheme to improve sports 


* There 1s no coordination between the federations, the government agencies 
dealing with sports and the national coaching scheme 


* The role of sports to improve the overall health situation of the young and 
the old has not been understood at any level 


* In our obsession with success at the international level, we have ignored 
the most vital sector — junior sport. 


* More effort is needed to develop playing fields 1n schools and in corpora- 
tion grounds. ` 


This issue of SEMINAR attempts a focussing on several facets of the problem. 
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Sporting attitudes 


RANJIT BHATIA 


THE sporting fever 1s upon us. 
Almost everyone and everybody 
wants to talk sport these days. Nor- 
mally this would happen on the eve 
of a Test series at home But this is 
not really the year of cricket, al- 
though a very tough Indo-Pakistan 
series 18 billed in the coming winter, 
on the very Pakistani wickets where 
the Austrahan visitors have just had 
a very thin time. Cricket, our most 
important pastime, has suddenly 
found a rival in the IX Asian Games 
And what an extraordinary talking 
point the Asiad has become! We 
appear to associate virtually any- 
thing with ıt. Even the arrival of the 
mosquito, which has played havoc 
with our daily lives bringing ın the 
dreaded Dengue virus to our door- 
step, has been attributed 1n. certain 
quarters to the Asiad 


Seriously though, we do seem to 
be overdoing it in this business of 
‘blaming a sports extravaganza for 
all that ails us, unwittingly con- 
veying the impression that some- 
thing terrible 1s about to befall dear 
old Delhi Equally significant inter- 
national meetings such as the Non- 
aligned Conference, Commonwealth 
Conference and the International 
Olympic Committee's World Con- 
gress, have attracted relatively less 
attention in this context. This 1s 
partly because the Asian Games 
movement has yet to gain accep- 
tance in the Indian syndrome as an 
important catalyst for any future 


^ 


development of the sports sector in 
the country 


Sport has as yet not quite. blend- 
ed with our thinking 1n the. manner 
that it should, as a meaningful actı- 
vity. Any discussion with econom- 
ists, sociologists, environmentalists 
or health specialists on the subject of 
sports 1s likely to receive lukewarm 
response, since our sports policy 
and planning have been evolved in 
isolation from other related fields 
We continue to suffer from the Vic- 
torian notion of sport being some- 
thing frivolous, in a general sense, 
but an activity through which occa- 
sionally highly talented human 
beings can emerge, the kind that 
can put us on a pedestal in inter- 
national competition. 


Like everyone else, we too pine 
for success in sports, and have 
attempted in so many ways to attain 
that all important winner-status 
More often than not, we have been 
unsuccessful, and have then gone 
through the motions of looking for 
alibis — and occasionally — scape- 
goats This 1s understandable in pre- 
sent day international politics where 
a nation's sporting prowess is its 
best advertisement It 1s what makes 
both East and West, North and 
South, strive continuously to pro- 
duce world class performers in the 
various forms of competitive sport 


Quite apart from that, sport has 
suddenly become a very vital meet- 


"€ 
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ing point of differing ideologies 
The superpowers make ugly noises 
about each other, and when things 
get really out of hand, propagate 
embargoes of various kinds But 
even at the height of any inter- 
national crisis, they actually look 
forward to meeting friend and foe 
alike insport The US-Soviet Union 
Track and Field Athletics, and 
Swimming Meets, are superb exam- 
ples of this phenomenon It is per- 
haps this aspect of sports that 
Jimmy Carter failed to fathom 
when, as President, he made his 
historic effort to persuade most 
countries to boycott the Moscow 
Olympics ın 1980 International 
sport passed its greated test of 
survival when it overcame this, 
thanks largely to the sports federa- 
tions of some member nations which 
refused to accept his advice and, in 
some cases, that of their own gov- 
ernments, and pressed on regardless 
with their plans for participation 
in the Olympic Games The desire 
for success in sports surpassed all 
other considerations. Home-made 
products, in the guise of Sebastian 
Coe and Steve Ovett, became the 
world’s most important people as a 
result of this effort And the process 
goes on 


T. question naturally arises 
where do we stand in all this? Do 
we continue to preach and practice 
sports as we have always done and 
just hope for the best Or do we 
give up all attempts to catch up 
‘with the best in the world and put 
our resources to other use than 
sports development Ifthe need of 
the hour is to have problems of 
poverty, malnutrition, il] health 
fought on a war footing, then sport 
cannot possibly be ignored, since it 
is very much an integral part of 
environment and recreation situa- 
tions which confront societies in 
both the rural and urban sectors 
The founding fathers of indepen- 
dent India were obviously aware of 
this, and sport was given a very 
appropriate place as part of the 
nation’s health building programme 


The first ever national sports 
coaching scheme was run through 
the Health Ministry and, in fact, 
named after the then Minister, 
Rajkumar: Amrit Kaur Few have 
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realised its poineering role in the 
country It was the implementation 
of this scheme that brought organ- 
ised training for competitive sports 
to India The coaching programmes 
grew ovei the years and, by 1961, 
we had a full fledged National Insti- 
tute of Sports. The leading lights 
of today, at every level, are far 
better trained under coaches than 
ever before The base is getting 
bigger Not all, however, are going 
to be stars, even at the national 
championships stage Training and 
competitions has propped them up, 
and itis up to us to utilise their 
special talents 


T. bulk of these sports people 
in the country hail from the lower 
economic strata Participation in 
sport has done no more than ensure 
them a clerical job What is required 
is a scheme through which they can 
be fed back into the system, not 
only to improve their own creden- 
tials but also to be able to guide and 
train future generations in their 
various disciplines Ideas of this 
kind cannot be implemented over- 
night They work with incentives 
The first Asian Games in 1951 laid 
the foundations of sports conscious- 
ness of the kind that had not existed 
before It brought, through the 
media, knowledge of many new 
sports The Games of 1982, if care- 
fully handled, could achieve much 
more The newly constructed facili- 
ties for the different games are not 
just for the IX Asiad They should 
provide our young and old, rich and 
poor m and around the capital, 
an opportunity to participate in 
physical recreation at any time of 
the year In the verv complex world 
of today this is a must It may seem 
hard to believe this but no society 
can now do without mass sport of 
one kind or another If we play our 
cards right, almost certainly other 
parts of the country would, within a 
course of time, plan for similar faci- 
lities for sports 


If cricket has acquired a unique 
status in India, it was not through 
sports coaching alone, but because 
of the frequency of Test matches 
that have been played each year, in 
the various centres, and the crucial 
part played by the media in spread- 
ing the gospel of the game Cricket 
planning in the country 1s not half 


hearted, but that in most other 
sports 1s most certainly so Sport 
today needs to be organised by 
experts In the era of specialisation 
there is little room for amateurish 
management by incompetent hands. 
It would be like asking a compoun- 
der to perform the duties of a sur- 
geon The stadia and othei sophisti- 
cated equipment which have become 
available for the Asian Games 
would, ın future, have to be main- 
tained by sports technocrats Those 
who are scrambling for a place in 
the sun at any of the newly prepared 
sports venues would be well advised 
to tread gently in the environs which 
might well be alien to them. 


E current hysteria associated 
with the Asiad has a parallel in the 
1976 Olympics at Montreal which 
also ran into rough weather on 
account of a number of problems, 
both political as well as financial. 
But there was a difference The cri- 
tics 1n Canada strove hard towards 
the ultimate success of the Games 
Not once was there a suggestion 
from either French or English 
speaking Canadians of abandoning 
the plans or discouraging those who 
were working round the clock, until 
the night before the start of the 
Games, to ensure smooth sailing all 
round 


In India we have a bizarre situa- 
tion where, while the rest of the 
country anxiously awaits the start 
of the IX Asian Games, tickets or no 
tickets, a section of Delhi continues 
to sulk almost as if their privacy 
had been intruded upon by a bunch 
of sports people Maybe it isn't 
even that It ıs perhaps just that 
while we had all along wanted to 
play host, we had not quite realised 
what a mammoth task it would 
prove to be We were really thinking 
of the Asiad as we did at school 
about our annual sports Modern 
competitive sport has come a long 
way from that kind of status Today 
it is a serious business involving 
professicnally trained people striv- 
ing for honours in professionally 
organised events It is no longer a 
question of putting up tents and 
Shamianas at the last minute and 
hoping for the best 


Sport ın India has been organised 
for far too long in that haphazard 
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manner It has managed, over the 
years, to survive as a kind of in- 
formal wedding ceremony, with a 
strong section of sports officialdom 
operating no differently from the 
good old baratis When the govern- 
ment decided to go full steam ahead 
to see that something really worth- 
while was organised to boost sport 
in the country, ıt had to call upon 
the services of all available talent, 
certainly not the easiest of tasks 1n 
our system where everybody firmly 
believes that he or she 1s the person 
most suited to run sports There 
have been teething troubles which 
have made the task more complex 
than it needed to be But one has 
reason to believe that the worst 1s 
over and, through trial and error, 
we may be moving in the right 
direction 


Mi. of what has been discus- 
sed 1s concerned with the hardware 
aspect of sports organisation 1n the 
country. There is yet another side 
of the scene that needs careful 
scrutiny The reference : to the 
kind of premium that we have put 
on success in national or interna- 
tional championships A new phe- 
nomenon has entered Indian sport 
which one could well do without 
Every time one reads reports of 
Indian performance in international 
meetings one gets the impression, 
no matter how indirectly put, that 
one's opponents are less than fair- 
minded, especially those of the 
winning sides 


Nowhere 1s this more evident 
than in sports lke hockey and 
boxing where we harbour a kind of 
grouse against the umpires and 
referees for depiiving us of our 
rightful place as a leading nation 
Granted that we have been out- 
standing hockey people ever since 


. we first appeared on the internation- 


al competitive scene in the 1920s, 
but over a period' of time others 
too have made steady progress to 
the extent that by the sixties there 
were a number of member nations 
at par with us By the seventies 1t 
was no longer a question of India 
vs Pakistan but one of survival 
against the onslaught of West 
Germany, Holland, Austraha, New 
Zealand and, to a lesser -extent, 
Spain and Argentina 
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While there were some who were 
willing to concede that the Indo- 
Pakistani monopoly was under 
severe threat, thanks to the steadily 
improving outfits from these coun- 
tries, there were others who con- 
tinued to harp on past glories For 
them it was a case of biassed umpir- 
mg every time we fared badly, an 


- attitude that certainly did nothing 


to help the cause of the sport 
Hockey suddenly became ugly and 
many who had been part of its 
syndrome tied to wean their own 
offsprings to the greener pastures of 
cricket and tennis 


Lo. year, the international hoc- 
key fraternity was shocked when 
of all teams, India walked out of a 
friendly match with Holland because 
it was felt that the umpues chosen 
were not exactly neutral The situa- 
tion was embarrassing enough since 
the incident occurred on Dutch soil 
No amount of coaxing by officials 
of the Indian Embassy made any 
difference, and the three thousand 
odd enthusiasts who had come to 
watch the game had to leave the 
stadium greatly disappointed Some 
months later similar — protests, 
although not walk outs, about 
unfair umpiring came from team 
officials of other national squads in 
tournaments abroad This kind of 
thing has now permeated local sport 
as well, and often one hears of mis- 
behaviour of players and officials 
during and after matches 


These are sad reflections on a 
country which ıs reputed to have 
produced some of the most sporting 
personalities of all time Indians 
have won very few world champion- 
ships but our representatives have 
over the years earned praise for 
bringing remarkably sane attitudes 
‘to competitive sport The nation 
that earned credit for Ranyitsinhy: 
and Ramanathan Krishnan in the 


. past and continues to gain kudos 


through. the ideal sportsman-like 
approach of Vijay Amrithraj and 
Prakash Padukone, not to mention 
Kapil Dev, should not in the heat 
of the moment forget that in the 
development of sports in.the coun- 
try, sporting attitudes are as much, 
1f not more important, 1f this sector 
13 to Survive in a sane manner, 


Finance and facilities 


NOVY KAPADIA 


ACCORDING to K.T. Satarawala, 
Vice Chairman and coordinator of 
the Asian Games Special Organis- 
ing Committee (AGSOC) the dis- 
panty between the initial estimates 
of staging the [Xth Asian Games 
and the actual figure could well 
nigh be staggering. From a modest 
Rs 10 crores, current projections 
point to something a shade under 
Rs. 700 crores. 


Viewed in this context, 1t would 
seem that finance and facilities for 


Indian sport are in abundance. 
Whatever shortcomings existed 
would seemingly be adequately re- 
compensed by the extravagant ex- 
penditure for the IXth Asiad How- 
ever, an appraisal of contemporary 


- Indian sport will reveal that Asiads 


may come and go but the overall 
conditions remain. abysmal. Sport 
like any other creative human actı- 
vity ıs intrinsically dependent on 
the amount of finance available and 
the prevailing facilities for improve- 
ment. After all, you cannot léarn 
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“playgrounds. 


`~ 


` the guitar. or sitar without easy 


availability of the instrument 


Similarly, sporting consciousness 
and mass participation in sports can- 
not be attained unless playfields are 
available in abundance for the re: 
creation of children Ultra modern 
stadia, like the 17 constructed or 
renovated in Delhi for the Asiad, 
are Only the tip of the iceberg. They 
serve the finished product only, that 
is the international sportstar or an 
aspirant to that status, Inter- 
national sports stars will albeit be 
limited in number and quality be- 
cause facilities do not exist for mass 
participation in sports. After all, 
from quantity comes quality is an 
old adage vind cated 1n countries all 
over the globe from China to East 
Germany and from Australia to 
Brazil (in the case of football). 


Sadly, this universal maxim for 


sports development gets only lip. 


service 1n India. Thus, the base for 
Indian sports remains fragile as the 


schools which -should be consistent - 


conveyor belts of sportsmen and 
women of potential have no outlet 
for sports as facilities are deplor- 


able and finance albeit limited 1s in- . 
‘variably, when not embezzled, mus" *- 


managed. 


Tie basic defect of Indian sports. 
is that there are no systematic and 
scientifically planned programmes 
for games 1n the schools ail over the 
country. About four and a half 
years ago’ a paper was written by 
four legislators forming a golden 
plan for sports 1n our country. - So 
remiss 1S Statistical information 1n 


India, that there 1s no complete’ 
, compendium of the number of 


schools ın the country. Just taking 
_ high schools into account, the num- 
ber 1s about 500,000 There IS un- 


certainty of the number of middle 


and primary schools in India 


3 \ 

An apt illustration of the negligi- 
ble sports facilities ‘available at the 
schoo! level, the base for future 


- .champions, is the discomforting fact 
- that out of the 500,000 high schools 


in India, only 1.8 per cent have 


cent high schools with playgrounds, 
have just a 200 metres by 100 metres 
sports arena which 1s used for play- 


Most of these 1.8 per. 


EN 


ing organised sports like football, . 
Hockey and cricket and recreational 
games like, ‘gool: danda! and mar-- 


‘bles as well'as let out for weddings 


and extravaganzas like fetes, musi- 
cal nites and, occasionally, ‘Ram 
Leela’ and other such festivities. 
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A aai; of playing facilities 1n 


. Schools 1n Delhi, the hub of all acti- 


vity for the Asiad, 1s a^ potent. 1ndi- 


.cation of the paucity of playing 


space for the youth of India. The 
Municipal Corporation of Delhi 
runs 1500! primary schools, Five 
hundred and forty of these schools 
do ‘not possess anything resembling 
a playground while many more have 
just the barest infrastructure Again, 
less than' 10 per cent of these 
schools have physical instructors. 


"The New Delhi Municipal Cor- 
poration (NDMC) covers an area 
of a little over 42 square kilometres. | 
About 4,00,000 people live here. In 
this entire area there is only one 
large and well equipped children's 
park at India Gate. The NDMC 
runs 16 nursery schools of which 


only six provide playing space with ' 


swings, slides, seesaws or .piles of 
sand -The NDMC also controls 79 
primary schools They have play- 
fields ranging from 50 square yards 
to less than half-a-dozen with 1.5 
acre plots. Some of these schools 
have a concrete playing surface of 
a mere 25 square yards. 


There are 700 middle and higher 


"secondary schools run by the Delhi, 
Administration. For every 1200 stu- . 


dents there is just one physical edu- 

cation teacher Just six gymnasiums 
serve 700 schools Only 6 schools 
have swimming pools, ‘Catch them 
young (!) ıs a pious homily mouthed 
by administrators of sport and poli- 
ticians alike for over 30 years now 
but as a policy it has just remained ` 
in the formulatory phase as the very 
basic infrastructure. of sport, the 
playfield, is available to so few 


Again, 1t must be stressed that 1n 
Delhi, like in all other urban areas 
of the country, spacious playing ' 
fields only exist in elitist public 
schools, which the children of - 
affluent . families attend In such 
schools, children of the pampered 
rich indulge in sport for Jeisure but 
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are “more intent" in training fori a 
career-in the civil services or the- 
private sector. Rampant apartheid 
exists, in the availability of $] sports 
facilities amongst, for instance, the 
students of the élitist Modern 
School in Delhi and the rat infested 
dd ipud school in Sewa Nagar- 

er MODEDIDUIIS 
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p facilities like” "everything 


else” 1n a class society 1s only for .- 


those who are the privileged, Yet, 11 


‘1s the children of the lower middle ` 


classes mostly who take to sports as 
a career for the sake of social ad- 
vancement.  Ironically, im - their 
youth. they have limited facilities 
and money available fór serious 
practice of a particular .sport. 
Hence, the non existence of organ- 
ised coaching ın sports for young 
adolescents. Thus, Indian. sport 1s 


. trapped in a vicious, self-defeating 


circle from which it 1s difficult to 
extricate unless money 1s clíannelis- 
ed in the proper directions. like in- 
creased playing areas for the young 
in their colonies and schools. 


Li 


E es in India even ex- 
isting facilities are not fully utilised. 
Elitist schools and. colleges which 
do possess playgrounds and indoor 
sports facilities allow them to be 
used-by their own students and that 
even for the limited duration of tlie 


‘sports season. For the remainder of 


the year, especially during:the big 
summer break, the grounds he fal- 
low and are preserved like -museum 
pieces Indoor sports stadia all over 
India are only partially used during 


the year for different games. Invari- ` 


ably, their use or *mis-use' 1s for 
non-sporting ventures likesKishore 
Kumar Nites and other such musi- 
calextravaganzas, jamborees, poh- 
tical rallies and conventions, exhibi- 
tions and meetings If there is 
nowhere to play, the very idea of 
sports coaching and all subsidiary 
factors 1s self defeating as children 
will just not develop an aptitude to- 


wards sports : 


It ıs imperative that State govern- * 


ments make diligent efforts to ensure 
that-as many school children as. pos: 
sible participate at.a young age in 
athletics, at least in running and 
jumping .events, basic gymnastics, 
Swimming where possible and at 
least one game, To a certain extent, 


we ¢s 
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this has been undertaken D the Left 
Front Government'in West Bengal 
which allocates Rs 2.4 lakhs annu- 
ally*to sponsor the Calcutta Dis- 
trict’ Inter School Athletic Meet, ın 
the age-group ot six to eleven years 
for~both boys and girls Competi- 
tions are held first at the area level, 
for convenience Schools are divid- 
ed into fourteen circles in which 
children from over one thousand 
five hundred schools participate 
The first three in each event are 
then eligible for participation in the 
Inter Primary Schools Meet Last 
year, about 1,200 children from 840 
-participated 1n 
the final phase of the Inter Primary 
Schools Meet West Bengal ıs 
uS ananga to sports in the 
t direction — children in the 
BEIA school phase `° , . 


Already' such "an investment is 


^ proving beneficial Bula Chowdhury, 


t 


A 12 year old swimming sensation 

the recently. concluded 39th 
National Aquatics Championship, 
part of the National Trial Games at 
Delhi, 1s a discovery of Bengal’s 
version of the Spartakiad movement, 
popularised in East Germany and 
‘the USSR Asa child, Bula Chow- 
dhury had never seen a swimming 
pool. She had learnt her swimming 
in à nearby ‘talaab’ -Today, she is 
the national women's champion in 
the 100 and 200 metres butterfly 
event having clipped the national 


record by 10 seconds in both races. 


According to Bernd Johnke, the 
‘East German coach in charge of the 
Indian probables for the Delhi 
Asiad, 12 year old Bula has the 
potential. to aspire to world stand- 
ards if she.can maintain an exacting 
training schedule Bula's potential 
and talent would have remained un- 
tapped or would have surfaced at 
a later age when improvement could 
only be marginal if not for the age- 
group competition organised by the 
West Bengal State government 


VN amelioration, in sports stan- 
dards 1s possible if finance 1s allo- 
cated to sports at the proper age- 
level and not just for extravaganzas 
like the Asiad. After all there must 
be so much untapped talent and 
potential like that of Bula Chow- 


dhury in diff rent areas of the coun- 
try, unable to bloom as the finance 
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and facilities for organised sport is 
practically non-existent. 


In all schools 1n India, there 1s 
allocation in the annual budget for 
sports. Every State government pro- 
vides for allowances for sport to 
educational institutions "Yet, in. 
most cases this financial allocation 
is not used for development or pro- 
viding adequate equipment and fact- 
lities for children to play. In the 
capital city of Delhi, it 15 surprising 
to observe annually that, the most 
brisk, sale of sports equipment 1s 
between the 20th and 31st March, 
the closing of the financial year 
Goods are sold on paper only When 
the inspector comes he 1s told that 
all the equipment purchased has 
been utilised The newly purchased 
equipment is then resold at a lower 
rate, either to the shop or to unsus- 
pecting children supposedly bemg 
fayoured 


In this unseemly transaction, both 
the sports dealer and the P T. ins- 
tructor ın school or the more gran- 
diose director of physical educa- 
tion in. colleges take their share of 
the spoils This corrupt state of 
affairs 1s an annual feature in the 
sports circles not only confined to 
Delhi but prevalent ın every area of 
this vast country So, the financial 
allotment’ for sports, albeit limited 
in a developing country like India, 
is not fully and properly utilised 
Children, the supposed beneficiaries 
of this grant receive benefits in the 
form of equipment and facilities in 
small doses only. 


E. the programmes chalked out 
for sports promotion in the country 
are 1mpressive only on paper In 
actuality they are just a facade to 
cover up rampant corruption, stag- 
naton and overall inactivity at 
school level For instance, 1n a State 
like Punjab, where hockey once had 
a fervent following, the state of the 
game at the school level 1s near 
shambles. On paper the programme 
seems impressive, as a schedule of 
six months 1s chalked out. In reality, 
just the opposite occurs Over eighty 
per cent of the schools take the 
hockey schedule non-seriously by 
forming a team just a week prior to 
inter-school tournaments. They then 
lose 1n the first round, the kit 1nclud- 


"mg the sticks 1s taken from the 
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players and hockey practice for thie 
year is wound up. 


The result 1s inevitable — the flow 
of talent in the game 1s on the 
decline. In the recent past, Punjab 
has rarely figured in the last four 
stages ofthe Juntor National Hockey 
Championship In fact, Uttar Pra- 
desh has been the junior hockey 


champion for the past three years,- 


and in the current junior Indian 
hockey team there are nine players 
from there while from Punjab there 
iS just one representative 


H. standards in Uttar Pra- 
desh have risen recently because of 
systematic grooming of talent at the 
school stage. At Lucknow, there 1s a 
sports hostel where young hockey 
talent from the State 1s assembled 
for specialised coaching Boys attend 
school 1n the hostel premises and 


undergo coaching twicea day There 


are stipends for the talented and 


those unable to afford the fees. "As ` 


talent is being nurtured at the cor- 
rect young age, many of the youngs- 


ters blossom into prominent inter- ` 


nationals The sports hostel, a 
legacy of the late and legendary 
inside right K D Singh Babu, has 
already produced two international 
stars of the highest repute They are 
Mohammed Shahid, inside left and 


considered the best in the world in 


his position and Syed Ali, the speedy 
left winger. Other products from 
this institution who have donned 
Indian colours in hockey in the 
recent past, have been centre half, 
Ravinder Pal Singh and right half, 
Jaswinder Singh , The sports.hostel 
scheme in U.P sa vivid example of 
constructive and "productive utilisa- 
tion of finance and facilities in 
Indian sport. 


Kerala's rise to fame in athletics 
in the last decade can also be traced 
to the numerous sports schools 
which have been put up in many 
districts of that State The scheme 
followed is that which has proved 
so beneficial in Fast Germany 
Children with sports potential are 
spotted from the age of 12 and 
made to attend the spectal sports 
school Here, besides the usual aca: 
demic curriculum, emphasis is on 
specialised coaching so that the ado- 
lescents are groomed into players of 


‘repute. Unfortunately, such’ exam- 
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ples in the context of Indian sport 
are few and far between. 


The biggest drawback 1n spotting 
potential 1s that even at the child- 
hood stage, because of the lack of 
colony playgrounds as a result of 
the faulty priorities of our urban 
planners, there are few children 
playing games. Hence, there 1s no 
mass base for sports and so choice 
is restricted from a limited few, 
often those with family connections 
or interest in the game Mass sport 
asa popular means of recreation 
for all age groups has never been 
part of the Indian milieu. Unfort- 
unately, the finance and facilities 
available ın Indian sport are all 
geared to the competitive sports 
syndrome and have done httle to 
sustain Or generate mass particip- 
ation at a physical rather than a 
voyeuristic level 


 — Indian sport con- 
tinues to remain in the doldrums 
not only because of paucity of 
resources but primarily because of 
erroneous attitudes Parents often 
discourage non-academic activity 
A primary malady which hinders 
development of sports conscious- 
ness in India is that there is hardly 
any social acceptance of sport The 
only exceptions are cricket and 
tennis because of the support they 
generate from the elite upper 
classes. The prevalent notions for 
those sports which need vigorous 
exercise, body contact and use of 
strength like football, hockey, 
weightlifting, boxing and athletics 
is that they are disciplines for the 
unintelligent. Persistence with such 
sports after a certain age leads to 
parental disapproval because of the 
prevailing social stigma. Such an 
attitude ıs an offshoot of contem- 
porary notions that manual labour, 
even when skilled, 1s degrading 
So, sport 1s considered to be the oc- 
cupation of brainless people, or of 
the lower strata of society 


The exam-oriented education sys- 
tem which exists in India leads to 
further disenchantment with sports 
There 1s never time enough left over 
after cramming for the annual 
examination for the child to con- 
tinue his or her sport interests. Con- 
sequent attempts to obtain compen- 
satory jobs, thus, becomes a hazar- 


dous task Teachers also view phy- 
sical education periods 1n school as 
easily dispensable, quickly cancelled 
for extra teaching of a particular 
subject Sports teachers are, with a 
few exceptions, poorly trained to 
cope with large numbers of children 
They are often casual, dispirited and 
occasionally downright lazy Only 
a few outstanding athletes, invari- 
ably developed by chance, get speci- 
alised coaching The others just 
drift from one sports period to ano- 
ther, casually playing a game if the 
equipment 1s available. 


A gain, school administrators tend 
to judge the success of their sports 
programmes by the success of their 
teams 1n competition This implies 
that a few children have money 
spent on them for a few months, 
before a major tournament Even 
sports days are not the result of a 
normal athletics programme, but a 
couple of months of intensive train- 
ing, while for the rest of the year 
the children remain out of touch 
with sports. So, even in our elite 
public schools, most children get 
tardy opportunities to participate 
in, or enjoy sport. 


It is in this context that finance 
and facilities if generated at the 
proper sources, like school sports, 
wil augment the current impasse 
A sports consciousness or sports 
culture which generates mass parti- 
cipation ‘must be created in the 
country. Finance for sport must be 
channelised for creative use For 
talented children there must be 
easily available coaching facilities 
run by sports organisations Ultra- 
modern stadiums like Indraprastha 
Indoor Stadium or the Nehru 
Stadium, may have the requisite 
amenities but are not conducive to 
creating mass consciousness for 
sport The need of the hour is 
finance to create simple facilities 
In neighbourhood parks, the pen- 
chant for beautification must be 
curbed and they should be converted 
into playfields only Informed clubs 
can then be set up in each colony 
for most games Waste land can be 
cleared for impromptu games of 
cricket, football, volleyball and 
badminton 


School curriculums should also 
be altered giving greater emphasis to 


sports At present, in some schools’ 
physical education as a subject is 
mostly taught ina haphazard man- 
ner and it ıs a subject for those 
with restricted academic pretensions. 
In this context, the GDR ıs an 
example to emulate Since 1950, 
swimming lessons have been part of 
the compulsory sports courses for 
schools there Their ministry of 
education, in the specified curri- 
culum of sports lessons, made the 
learning of certain. strokes compul- 
sory These are the breast stroke 
and crawl exercises, starting dive and 
turning, diving exercises in shallow 
water, popular dives, etc. This 
leads to mass participation 1n swim- 
ming Statistics reveal that out of 
school-leavers of the 10th Form, 97 
per cent are swimmers and in the - 
i2th Form the figure 1s as high as 
99 per cent From such depth of 
talent emerge swimmers of the 
calibre of Rica Reinisch, the 15 
year old school girl who set world 
records 1n winning both the 100 and 
200 metres backstroke events at the 
1980 Moscow Olympics Contem- 
porary East Germany provides the 
epitome of mass sports participa- 
tion, the maximum utilisation of 
existing facilities. i 
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VAM concrete steps for the 
encouragement of Indian sports are 
urgently required. Priorities. must 
be altered. Finance and facilities 
should be so geared as to create 
mass participation Otherwise Indian 
sports will remain in the doldrums- 
The Rs. 700 crores on modern 
amenities and gigantic, sophisticated 
stadiums, cannot produce champions. 
There should be no misgiving about 
such money spent on creating mass 
participation in sports Foi, above 
all, sports are very democratic. A 
labourer or méchanic’s son can beat 
a minister's son 1n a race but rarely 
in anything else in. contemporary 
India Also, sport is ultimately 
entertainment A world record by 
Sebastian Coe, a goal by Paolo 
Rossi or Mohammed Shahid or a 
tennis victory by Borg 1s as valid 
and satisfying a human endeavour 
as any other Mankind’s most 
popular 20th century diversion, 
organised sport, needs a proper base 
in India, which can only be provid- 
ed by the creative and proper 
utilisation of finance and facilities, 
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1 A square peg ın a round hole. 


2. ‘Catch 'em young’ 1s a slogan 
all over the world but in India that 
is Bharat, the theme ıs ‘Throttle 
them young’ 


3. Over lapping authority 
4 Wrong priorities 


5 Total lack of concept regard- 
ing value of food, 


6. Lack of facilities. 

7 Faulty education pattern 
8. Ignorant parents. 

9 Manipulation of age. 

10. Defunct sports bodies 


These ten observations, based on 
continuous and constant study, just 
about sum up India’s pathetic and 
dismal display in the international 
arena of sports despite its abundance 
of natural resources and tremen- 
dous strength in man power. 


Unlike’ other countries where 
eminent and retired sportsmen 
foster, promote, administer and 
manage sports with dedicated effort, 
in India sports is controlled by ill- 
informed politicians, shrewd govern- 
ment and semi government officials 
and social clinibers who do not 
possess any basic, and fundamental 
knowledge of sports 


Taking calculated advantage of 
the unhealthy state of sports bodies, 
government advances money by 


[he organisational scene 
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way of grants-in-aid or pays air fare 
for participants and teams only to 
gain a firm and decisive command 
over sports While conceding that 
‘one who pays the piper calls the 
tune' may be understandable, what 
is shocking 1s that the government 
under-secretaries and joint secre- 
taries in the Education Ministry 
(now, of course, Sports Ministry) 
should dabble and interfere in the 
selection of teams and prune the 
list of participants scrutinised and 
submitted by the Indian. Olympic 
Association (IOA). The government 
comes down with a heavy hand on 
federations and participants after 
its being advised by the All-India 
Council of Sports (AICS), which 
has so far been headed by either 
retired and pompous Service chiefs 
for whom sportsmen and sports 
officials are like a bunch of jawans 
in the army or by politicians whose 
knowledge about sports is no more 
than dismal nought. 


Government, on the basis of 
illogical advice from the AICS, re- 
fused to sanction coaches and man- 
agers in different disciplines, for 
Brisbane’s Commonwealth Games. 
It cleared the barest minimum of 
four for the relay teams in swim- 
ming, not realising that if one fell 
1], the remaining three would be 
deprived of participation and the 
tax payers’ money would go down 
the drain. While those who ought 
to have been in Brisbane were sum- 
marily rejected, the AICS chief, 
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Vidya ‘Charan Shukia, undertook 
the trip as a “Government observer’. 
Shukla’s expenditure ın Brisbane 
was more than the expenditure that 
would have been incurred on pee 
athletes! 
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I, one has a close and..dispas- 
sionate Jook at the secretariat of the 
Asian,Games, one will be quick to 
observe that it 1s not the Asian 
Games Special Organising Com- 
mittee (AGSOC) but the Asian 
Games Sikh Organising Committee 
This is indeed an 
observation, but unfortunately it ‘1s 
nothing but one hundred per cent 
correct and this becomes more 
obvious since most of these bureau- 
crats are doing precious little for 
the betterment or organisation of 
the Asian RISE , Which are LN be 
mee m Dellu 


y 1 can Zeg volumes on the wrong 


‘uncharitable’. 
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and illogical doings of the AGSOC.* 


But I will point out only one instance 
which will highlight the functioning 
of the AGSOC and the sports know- 
ledge of SS Gill, who was the then" 
secretary-general At a press bref." 
mg, a senior Journalist suggested to 
AGSOC officials that they suitably 


. honour those who had played a pio- 


deering rolein bringing the Asian 
Games/to India While elaborating 


oir the subject, he mentioned the - 


name Of-Anthony D'Mellow, who 


. was not only the father of Indian. 


sport but played a pioneering role 1n 
the first Asian Games The pint- 
sized Gill jumped to the suggestion 
and immediately appointed Melville 
De Mellow Poor “Anthony must 
have "turned in his grave where he 
was buried about 20° years ago 
Can there be any greater example 
of. ignorance in an official than 
ee : 


` Who coached Milkha Singh, Bal- 
bir Singh, Digvydy Singh (Babu); 


T.N. Seth, Nandu Natekar, Meena’ 


Shah, CK  Nayudu, Vijay Mer- 
chant, ‘Bishan’ Singh Bedi and many 
others? ^ No-one in particular but 
they- were helped and guided by 


- dedicated teachers: and officials 
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“Coaching 1s indeed important to 
widen the base and umbrella for 
selection because quality always 
emerges from quantity Knowing 
‘importance: of coaching, it 
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should be imparted by those who 
have learnt and acquired the basic 
knowledge of the game. But un- 
fortunately the training in this coun- 
try 1s being imparted by coaches 
who need to be trained on the fun- 
damentals of sports. All these 
coaches are produced with mono- 
tonous regularity by the govern- 
ment sponsored, body called the 
National Institute of Sports (NIS) 
which in reality should be called 
‘Nothing Inside’ and ‘Never in 


Shape’ The NIS has done precious . 


little for the cduse of ‘sport al- 
though crores of rupees have been 
spent during its existence of about 
30 years Such 1s the stranglehold of 


-the government that no team can 


engage any coach other than one 
‘rubber stamped’ by the NIS 


4 


T. NIS, headed by R L. Anand, 
1S an institution. where thé atmos- 
phere 1s surcharged with uncertain- 
ty, intrigue and Suspicion “Trainees 
are lodged like a ‘herd of cattle’, 
clumped into rooms and served sub- 
standard food. Even national stars 
.are given no better ^ treatment 
than this The coaches are involved 


in their own politics trying to outwit | 


each other while Anand “Sahib, a 
non-technical bureaucrat, 1s more 
often in Delht and East Germany 
than in Patiala! This 1s indeed a sad 
State of affairs "4 


The NIS een has some compe- 
tent coaches Take, for example, 
CM Muthiah A fine decathlon 
athlete, he is an able coach and has 
been to East Germany more than 
thrice for refresher's courses on the 
art and subtlety of coaching. He, 
should have been actively engaged 
in coaching India's probables for 
the Asiad Instead, he has been given 
administrative work As a director 
(technical), he should have visited 
various stadia, planned out a com- 
prehensive programme, and other 
technical details But Muthiah took 
advantage of Gils ignorance and 
Shankar Nair's generosity and kept 
on going abroad trying to oblige 
this Membe of Parliament (MP) or 


'that politician b 


- The result was that defects in 
various stadia remained unattended 
to until a section of the media poin- 
ted out shortcomings in the swim- 
ming pool, the Indraprastha indoor ' 
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stadium and national stadium. 
Luckily, all the defects are said to 
have been remedied and the stadia: 
are now fully functional. But follow- 
ing repeated criticism 1n newspapers, 
Muthiah's wings have been clipped 
and he has been orderd by the 
AGSOC Chairman, Buta Singh, to 
concentrate on the Asian Games 
instead of wangling foreign jaunts. 


I. bane of Indian sports ıs that 


there ıs no centralised agency which ` 


coordinates the functions and orga- 
nisation of sports at the national, 
State, district and city levels. Each 
ove is for himself, over-ruling and 
defying other agencies. There are 
sports bodies, States sports councils 
and the like but there 1s. total lack 
of rapport. In fact, more often than 
not, all these bodies — government 


and non-government — are func- ` 


tioming at cross purposes [tis time 
the Sports Ministry applied its mind 
to this problem- in earnest and 
evolved a national “policy to help 
promote sports throughout 
country. 


The first and foremost task of the | 


Sports Ministry will be to fix ‘prio- 
rities’ Take, for instance, Pakistan 
They are aware of their. limitations. 
They have fixed, their priorities on 
only three games — hockey, cricket 
and squash — arid they have à much 
bigger international reputation and 
image than India which has foolish 
ideas of taking cricket, golf, tennis 
and other games to rural areas. 


If one studies the sports structure ' 


in this country, one will find that 
certain "areas specialise in certain 
sports 
produces tennis ‘players, the East, 
footballers and swimmers, the West, 
cricketers, the North hockey players 
and the U P badminton players. 


Keeping all these aspects in mind, 
it will be worthwhile if the Sports 
Ministry confers with national 
sports bodies, State associations and 
others to evolve a system of spread- 
ing sport and the concept of sport: 
on scientific lines and systemati- 
cally, step by step, utilising the büd- 
get and finances in a prudent and 
judicious manner. 


Unfortunately, no one has taken» 


efféctive steps to improve the health 
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The South, for example, . 
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of the youth in this country. There 
is also complete lack of concept re- 
garding -the importance of food 
Not.only are children ill-informed 
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, teacher rom precious little for his. 


own school children but he dabbles 
In politics of various sports associ- 
ations because they provide him 


about the value of food, but even - facilities to make money under the 


teachers and parents have no con- 
cept.about the importance of diet in 
sports, While conceding that -the 
masses are under-fed because of low 
incomes, in cities like Delhi, Bom- 
bay, Madras and other places, a 
sizeable sum of money 1s wasted on 
needless food like chaat, which has 
no nutritive value. Shocking as it 


. may appear, I have watched trainees 


eating bread pakoras after strenuous 
training at the national stadium. 
Can India produce internationally 


renowned sportsmen with sub-stand- 


ard diet like dal, subzi and bread 
pakora? Even the NIS serves food 
which is sub-standard in quahty. It 
is time that the authorities concern- 
ed put their heads together and edu- 
cated sportsmen and their parents 
on the important role that food 
plays in developing muscles, tissues 
and general health. 


It will be quite in order if food is | 


introduced as a subject in schools 
and colleges. Children have to be 
educated. It is not what one should 
eat but: what one should not eat. 
Athletes and swimmers require a 


' different type of food from wrestlers 


and weight lifters. Specialists should 
work out details and spread the 1m- 
portance and value of diet which is 
full of protein and nutrition. Sports- 
men are generally intelligent and 


would understand that -a nutritive - 


diet 1s more useful than just filling 
their bellies with chaat, pakoras and 
the like. 
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T.. education pattern and system 
throughout the country is faulty, 
cumbersome and incapable of deve- 
loping the all-round personality of 
children. Most of the schools are 
without even a patch of ground 
while those affluent schools which 
have more than one playing field do 
not use them nor do they allow 
others .to use them. It 1s a dog 10 
the manger policy. The fee collec- 
ted from every student in the name 
of sports 1s seldom utilised 1n full on 
the promotion of sports and buying 
of equipment. More often than not, 
the fee 1s diverted to projects other 
than sports, The physical education 
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table, undertake Bharat darshan and 
-also help him seéüre foreign jaunts 
There are physical education tea- 
r chers in Delhi doing nothing for 
their schools but they have all the 
time for the Delhi State Athletics 
Association, etc, 


ry 


here ıs yet another unholy allı- 
ance between physical education, 
teachers and the sports dealers. It 
is not difficult to prove that teachers 
either don't buy equipment or buy 
substandard material and bloated 
bills and vouchers are secured for 
‘the gain of both dealers and tea- 
chers The time has come when 
al out efforts should be under- 
taken to prevent the  mal-prac- 
tices plaguing the sports establish- 
ments in schools and colleges which 
are really nurseries for the develop- 
ment of sports. The Sports Ministry 
must exercise- its control over 
schools and colleges through State 
bodies to see that there is optimum 
use and utilisation of facilities avail- 
able. If one school has a swimming 
pool, 1t should be made available to 
other schools on payment of some 
fee After all, no child can swim for 
more than two hours. For the re- 
maining time, the pool may be 
allotted to other children for the 
good of the nation. Let us realise 
that narrow minded attitudes will 


help no one prosper. The stiffer the ' 


competition, the better will be the 
achievements and this 1s possible 


only when equal opportunities are 


provided to children of different 
schools 


Sportsmen are no longer a neg- 
Jected lot as they were some two or 
three decades ago. Now most spor- 
tsmen and sportswomen are being 
provided with lucrative jobs in the 
public and private sectors, banks 
.and other departments. Parents 
should realise that it 1s better to be 
a good sportsman and average 
scholar rather than a third class 
student and end up with a job ofa 
clerk. If a survey 1s undertaken, it 
-will be found that most;of the 
sportsmen áre well placed 1n life at 
present, They may be a negligible 
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-percëntage who are struggling. But 


that is 1n all walks of life: Take, for 
example, an average journalist How 
much he works and what does he 
get in return? ` i 
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T.. idea behind starting the age 
group competitions 1s laudable in- 
deed. But, unfortunately, the rules 
are being violated in most cases. 
Deserving under-age children are 
being pushed into the background 
by over-age entries; All this viola- 


tion 1s being done with the conni- ` 


vance of teachers, officials and 
parents. There are instances when 
the manager of a Delhi university 
team (now a government official in 
the Delhi Administration) made a 
rubber stamp of the concerned uni- 
versity official to submit eligibility 
certificates to certain. sportsmen to 
prevent them from being disquali- 
fied. The evil has spread all over the 
country with each one blaming the 
other. No one.1s willing to set his 
own home ın order The evil can 


be considerably minimised if the ' 


teachers, principals, officials and 
parents realise that obeying rules is 
more important than violating them: 
for quick gain and false achievement, 
for the school and the individual 


Most of the sports bodies from ` 
district to national Jevel are defunct 
because of their own lethargy, mal- 
functioning and corrupt practices. 
Money 'is collected through dona- 
tions, flag day collections and ad- 
vertisements in souvenirs buf ıt 1s 
invariably spent on purposes other 
than sports and sports promotion. 


There are yet many firms, indi- 
viduals and sports promoters, who 
will willingly contribute to the cause 
of sport provided they are assured 
that the money donated by them 
will be utilised on the cause for 
which it ıs collected. The time has 
come when government should warn 
the associations and federations to 
be self sufficient in all respects other- 
wise they will be replaced by another 
bunch of officials 1n the interest. of 
sports 1n the country. Most of the 
associations and federations are 
dominated by thoroughly useless 
persons lacking 1n knowledge, admi- 
nistrative ability and character. A 
clean and strong broom will have to 
be used to get rid of these 1mpedi- 
ments in the path of the future, 
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The professional 


R. N. MIRDHA 


THERE are references galore 1n our 
mythology and history to sports of 
various types. Whether the mention 
in our epics of Arjuna as an archer 
or Bheema as a wrestler or the por- 
trayal of polo 1n a Mughal minia- 
ture, we seek to search the fount of 
our sports consciousness in those re- 
mote and somewhat ethereal sources. 


The concept of sports as recrea- 
tion is of recent origin In primitive 
society and 1n pioneer communities, 
sports were not so much a diverston 
as a means of obtaining food supply 
and part of training for the struggle 
for existence. Later, the hunt and 
the chase as well as combats between 
men served as preparation for war. 
The chariot races of ancient Rome 
grew out of the annual spring pre- 
parations of the Roman cavalry for 
the season of battles. 


The modern distinction between 
amateur and professional has a long 
history. What was a.diversion for 


the upper classes often became a 
serious business for the masses, 
many of whose members, qualified 
by superior strength and physical 
prowess, took up the pursuit of 
sports as a means of livelihood. To 
prevent their eclipsing the records 
of their social betters, rules were 
framed forbidding them to compete 
with the amateur or aristocrat to 
whom sport was merely a pleasur- 
able pastime. 


The Olympic movement is resort- 
ing to a lot of sophistry to preserve 
this amateur status of the partici- 
pants in the various games but ıt 1s 
a hopeless exercise in the face of 
gross commercialism which has be- 
come a feature of modern sports as 
of most of the other good things in 
life, Sports 1s not only big business 
but a tool 1n the ideological warfare 
raging in the world International 
sports meets are no longer friendly 
contests between teams conducted 
in consonance with norms of sports» 
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manship but do-or-die battles which 
bring out the worst chauvinistic 1ns- 
tincts 1n the participants. One can 
take solace in the thought that this 
release of pent up emotions is 1n 
any case better than a proper shoot- 
ing war The aggressive instinct of 
man has been given a fig leaf 


In all this clash and clang, 1n this 
confusion, where does India stand? 
Whatever might have been the situ- 
ation in the past, one has to admit 
that sports are not really a part of 
our ethos to-day That cricket at- 
tracts more crowds 1n our country 
than anywhere else in the world 1s 
not because of our sports-minded- 
ness but due to a quirk of events 
that has made it part of our notions 
of social snobbery It 1s a longish 
picnic in the sun where people can 
display their modish clothes and 1ll- 
deserved affluence Big blocks of 
tickets are bought at fantastic 
prices and distributed to friends and 
benefactors 


O. aspect of the feudal attıtude 
15 an aversion to physical exertion 
Those who do most of the physical 
exertion are at the lowest rung of 
society A simple norm is not to do 
something that can be got done 
from others Sports means physical 
exertion and competitive sports 
means unremitting physical exer- 
tion Our tennis star, R. Krishnan, 
has beaten at one time or other 
most of the great names of the 
game, but never made it to the top 
Early in his career, he was sent to 
Australia to get coaching under 
Harry Hopman but came back 
because he could not stand the 
physical rigours of the training sche- 
dule 


It is not that our players lack the 
killer instinct, the simple fact 1s that 
they are not tough enough to. out- 
last the opponent in sheer physical 


stamina What good is technique, 


the dexterous dribbling, af you can- 
not out-run, out-pace the other 
fellow. In the latter part of the 
matches we find our players visibly 
wilting before our very eyes while 
the other side is fresh and fit This 
is the problem we are facing for 
coaching our teams for the Asiad. 


~ When they come to the next coach- 


ing camp, their physical fitness is 
not as good às 1t was when they left 


` 


‘team, 


the previous camp They did no 
homework 


The administrators of the game 
and the persons who look after the 
technical side are very important in 
any scheme of things for the promo- 
tion of sports, The Trial Games for 
the Asiad held recently brought to 
light many shortcomings, not only 
in the provision of proper physical 
facilities in the stadia but also in 
the actual conduct of the games It 
was found that some of the officials 
were not familiar with the latest 
rules in many events Some of them 
could not even fill the score-sheets 
properly for the simple reason that 
they were not used to working these 
score-sheets 


Modern sport has become a com- 
plicated and very technical affair 
There 1s need for highly trained pro- 
fessionals who should constantly 
upgrade their knowledge and skill 
by theoretical study and actual ex- 
perience of judging in international 
meets Sports Journalists who write 
and comment on the various events 
should also continually keep their 
knowledge up-to-date. 


A large number of senior civilian 
and police officers are occupying 
important positions In various sports 
associations In order to preserve 
their positions 1n an elective system, 
they see that the lower formations 
of the associations are also control- 
led by their men, who generally are 
their subordinate officers 


There are arguments for and 
against this type of organisation 
which need not be gone into now 
But there is one aspect of this sys- 
tem which has to be taken note of 
Most of the players 1n our national 
teams belong to one government 
organisation or the other and most 
of them belong to the subordinate 
cadres and therefore suffer from 
what we. may call the “IGP — 
Constable Syndrome'. There are 
serious psychological barriers bet- 
ween the IGP and the consta- 
ble The moment the constable, 
who may be the top player in the 
meets his senior officer 
who 1s also an official in the associa- 
tion, he instinctively clicks his heels 
as 1f he is on the parade ground 
How can you build a good team in 
such an atmosphere? 


The educational standards and 
social standing of most of our 
medal winners 1s not such that they 
can meet and talk to the chiefs of 
their associations freely or frankly. 
Such a situation calls for very deli- 
cate and tactful handling on the 
part of officials who unfortunately 
are not attuned to this Psychologi- 
cal factors play a very important 
and ın some cases crucial role 1n the 
performance of players who have to 
operate in an atmosphere of ın- 
tense international competition The 
extra ounce of thrust to the perfor- 
mance of Syed Modi which brought 
him the gold medal in the recent 
Commonwealth Games in Brisbane 
was probably provided by the in- 
spiring presence of his Dance, 
Ameeta Kulkarni 


Whenever Bjorn Borg, with his 
workmanlike style and showing no 
emotion, wins a grand rally or is 
completely outmanouvered, he 
sneaks a look at the gallery where 
coach Bergelian sits watching every 
move. They all need a father figure 
to console or encourage them as the 
moment requires, or someone with 
whom they feel on the same wave- 
length Such respect or intimacy 
hardly exists between our players 
and coaches or between our players 
and sports officials Commissars are 
too stiff to stoop and conquer. 


1. bane of Indian sports ıs that 
professionals are not to the fore It 
somehow happens that they never 
get the top positions nor the respect 
which 1s due them It all starts with 
Our administrative culture which 
gives the predominant position to 
the generalist rather than the specia- 
list This ‘amateurish’ approach 
was probably an inevitable phase in 
the promotion of sports in our 
country May be, it could not have 
been done otherwise Undoubtedly, 
the sports administrators did a 
pioneering job, attimes with great 
dedication and sincerity, for which 
they should get due credit 


The future of sports in our coun- 
try would have to be built on a 
different footing Sport would have 
to be recognised as a distinct discip- 
line for whose development different 
scientific specializations have to con- 
tribute The surface on which players 


perform ıs not grass or cinder but - 
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synthetic material with its highly 
Complex chemistry and whose main- 
tenance cannot be kept up by the 
old mal: To run on this surface 
strains the tendons and the muscles 
in a particular way which has to be 
studied 


To study the strain of strenuous 
practice on the human system, 
sophisticated instruments have been 
devised. Sports myuries are different 
to common injuries and, therefore, 
have to be treated by a specialist in 
sports medicine. To size up an 
athlete, one has not only to see how 
developed are his muscles or how 
efficient his respiratory system The 
mental make-up and the emotional 
condition of the athlete are no less 
important and therefore the sports 
psychologist has to be brought in to. 
see that the competitor has the pro- 
per attitude and motivation which 
would enable him to win 


Whether he 1s first or second 
would be decided by electronic 
devices. which ‘are capable of re- 
cording the time to the munutest 
part of a second The results of the- 


- game would be displayed on a 


score-board through a system which 
involves proper operation of com- 
puters and other sophisticated 
machines. Whatever is happening 
on the field would be viewed by 
millions round the country and the 
world through a satellite stationed 
thousands of kilometers away We 
need trained cameramen and tech- 
nicians to do this for us 


After the Asiad 1s over, it cannot 
be business as usual The specialists 
of various sports have to be given 
due importance The technical con- 
duct of the games has become a 
highly specialised matter, Those who. 
haye grown up and prospered with 
the finishing tape have to give place 
to others with more up-to-date 
knowledge The constables would 
still be there but the I G P should 
give place to others, so should the 
politician and .businessman unless 
he has something substantial to 
contribute by way of expertise and 
commitment aa 


The Asiad marks a watershed in 
the development of sports in our 
country The time has come when 
the professional has to be brought 
in 
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What needs fo ` 
be done. 
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WHEN one observes the stupendous 
building activity which has created 
some of the most beautiful sports 


- 


installations in the world for the IX ` 


Asiad ın Delhi, one 1s apt to be car- . 
ried away by the architects’ euphoria 
into feeling that perhaps the Golden ` 
Age of Indian sports has now arr: 
ed, and India will soon be a wor ld 
power in sports Unfortunately, 
flyovers and stadia in one city, with 


a population of six million but in a- 


country of, 700 million, and where 


- 
nd - 


- 
- 


- 
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Sports planners knowledge is limited 
and restricted to observations and 
inspections of a number of inter- 
national sports meets abroad in the 
last couple of years, and who at 
home have not even organised a 
district sports meet, one realises the 
hiatus which exists between what has 
been promised and what has to be 
done. 


If these worthies who, because of 
their particular clout have been 
elevated to positions which. ensured 
for them material advantages at 
home and distractions abroad, had 
experience in sports organisations, 
they would have known that fifty 
metres is 5000 centimetres, and 
could have avoided the scraping of 
the end walls of the swimming pool, 
which after construction. was found 
to be 4998 centimetres! 


They would also have avoided the 
construction of the otherwise beauti- 
ful indoor stadium, the largest in the 
world, on the bed of the Jamuna, 
which the German architect, who 
made the colossal sports installa- 
tions in Munich ın 1972, rejected as 
a site for reasons that a heavy faci- 
hty of the size we needed would 
sink within 10 years, imperilling the 
entire built-up super structure. How 
sad the whole episode sounds, and 
one only prays that the experts for 
once are wrong and the 'pseudo' 
gentlemen who control] the fate of 
the IX Asiad are right 


P erhaps 1t would be in the fitness 
of things to bring into focus the ele- 
mentary factors so essential in 
being considered a nation which 
wants to stamp on the international 
scene 1ts identity as a sports power 
To begin with, 1 wish to declare 
emphatically that the whole app- 
roach to this problem in our under- 
developed country, which has taken 
on the colossal task of organising a 
regional sports competition for more 
than half of the population of the 
world, has been a bit lop-sided To 
build sports facilities in only one 
city and expect results all over the 
nation sounds a little obtuse 


Even in Delhi where this challeng- 
ing task of construction of stadia 
and fiyovers has been successfully 
tackled, -the results will be visible 


only after several years. Priority 
should have been given to mass 
sports all over the country, so far as 
distribution of the crores which have 
been expended to build stadia for the 
forthcoming sports extravaganza are 
concerned I do not wish to state that 
competitive sport should be neglect- 
ed—the whole project of completion 
could have been successfully tackled 
by an outlay of less than 30 crores 


O.. country has shown a growing 
participation in international games 
but we should not get involved in a 
big way in the medals race, which 1s 
a vicious circle indeed We will be 
lucky 1f we distinguish ourselves so 
far as the medal tally in the forth- 
coming Asiad is concerned. If 
results are to be obtained, they will 
come 1n due time when we are ready 
for them after a mass participation 
base has been forged Giving prio- 
rity to competitive sport 15 unthink- 
able in a country which has only 2% 
sports fields in high schools, hardly 
any swimming pools of international 
dimensions, and less than half a 
dozen fully equipped gymnasia! 


Perhaps the most crippling and 
deleterious single factor which has 
militated against the growth of a 
healthy sports picture in India 1s the 
poor standard of living of its 700 
million citizens Asis well known, 
the rise 1n the standard of living has 
a much greater impact on health in 
a poor country than 1n the affluent 
nations, where the level is already 
so high that a change 1n them can 
have no effect on health and sports 
performance The calorific value of 
our food ıs so low that it generally 
impairs the health, vigour and attı- 
tude towards games 


If inequalities stay, they would 
certainly be detrimental to the 
growth of sports, for India 1s still 
stricken with acute poverty, inequa- 
lity between the rural poor and the 
urbin rich and has a social climate 
plagued by caste, creed, discrimina- 
tion and nepotism The vicious 
circle of cumulative inter-relation 
and causation 1s thus perpetrated, 
thereby dwarfing the development 
of sports. The lack of present orga- 
nisational arrangements for the 
spread of sports 1s impeding the 
growth of a healthy population, 


- 


Ed 


In this context, where huge sums 
have already been expended, count- 
less man-hours invested in the cons- 
truction of sports structures, citizens 
naturally want to know what needs 
to be done, so as to ensure that a 
reasonable return accrues from this 
stupendous investment. 


The government initially took a 
very sagacious step 1n announcing 
the formation of a Sports Ministry. 
However, the Ministry recently de- 
clared that a National Sports Plan 
drawn up sometime ago would soon 
be implemented I have not seen 
the final draft of this plan, but the 
one I saw about a year ago did not 
merit a single reading To call it a 
‘plan’ would not be wise It 1s an odd 
mixture of ill-assorted, misleading 
facts, and makes no mention of the 
existing sports facilities 1n India, or 
of the formation of a strong sports 
base, and admits of total 1gnorance 
about the number of schools in 
India! It seems to be obsessed with 
competitive sport for producing 
world champions. 


P erhaps you may be interested to 
know how other countries which 
are leaders 1n sport have scaled the 
ladder of better health and success 
in games, Recently, one of our 
leading sports organisers, Ranjit 
Bhatia, commented that sport was 
not really part of the Indian ethos, 
and that an obsession with sporting 
achievement was being confused 
with sports consciousness. Now, how 
does one generate this interest and 
consciousness in an atmosphere 
which 1s completely alien to spot 
and 1s subject to various pulls, both 
political and cultural? 


Politically our country has wit- 
nessed the complete erasure of a 
colonial power system Today, 
various pressure groups endeavour, 
with varying success, for a share 
in State planned development in 
a nation which has no ideological 
base In this scenario, sports pro- 
gramming and development figures 
insignificantly. A Central Sports 
N inistry will remain ineffectual so 
long as this subject remains a part 
of the ‘transferred’ list meant only 
for the federating States, and where 
the concept of sports 1s confused 
with a lot of khel-tamasha. Our 
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major national problem is how to 
lift the nation out of stagnation 
and poverty. This 1s important 
because the standard of living is 
concomitant with the development 
of sports and depends entirely on 
the econom'c well being of the local 
population. 


There is a wide-spread belief in 
our country that the powers that be 
are really not interested in games, 
but would like to put up an occa- 
sional sports extravaganza to keep 
the public ‘doped’, and are quite 
oblivious to any real aspirations for 
improving sports standards All that 
the powers that be want is for any 
success in a particular discipline of 
sport to be considered virtually 
synonymous with that of govern- 
ment policy 1n general 


In a country which 1s surviving 
with much of its population below 
the poveity line, sports may be a 
prestigious issue but is not likely to 
become a mass activity as itis else- 
where. To face the challenge from 
the best in Asta, a ‘gladiatorial’ 
approach has been adopted; a hand- 
ful of talented sportsmen have been 
selected and provided with compre- 
hensive facilities to enable them to 
perform with excellence The infra- 
structure, however, remains stunted 
and there is no visible growing 
interest 1n sports? 


A, the question earlier, 
how have other countries, which 
were not so well endowed initially 
to build a sports infra structure, 
tackled this problem? 


First and foremost is to make a 
comprehensive study of the facilities 
already existing This is how some 
countries like Germany, USSR, 
China, England, Italy and Spain 
began Then a plan of development 
was drawn up showing the minimum 
standard necessary for such develop- 
ment By standard I mean the size 
most appropriate for the sports 
site under consideration This 1s a 
conventiona] method and generally 
expressed 1n per capita terms 


For example, in West Germany 
under their Sports Golden Plan, ıt 
has been laid down that open spaces 
for chudren and adults to play in 


should be in the ratio 1.5 sq metres 
per inhabitant. Covered facilities 
should be provided at .5 sq. metres 
per inhabitant Gymnasia and swim- 


ming pools are a ‘must’ for every ^ 


community at .2 sq metres per in- 
habitant. Thus it becomes logical to 
adopt the concept of a ‘minimum 
standard’ for sports planning per 
inhabitant with which, in accord- 
ance with climate, habits, and demo- 
graphic social structure, a given 
community could be provided its 
recreational requirements Should 
not our National Sports Plan cater 
for all this? Who has formed this 
plan? 


Dame rumoui has it that a glori- 
fied section officer, dnd a much 
pampered athletic coach, working 
in the relevant Ministry drew up 
this monstrosity which will not be 
forced down our throats. It 1s still 
not too late to ‘begin from the 
beginning’, forge an deal plan, 
initiate a pilot plan, trim it accord- 
ing to your financial capacity with 
only one target in view — the build- 
ing of a mass base for sports, rather 
than for competitive sport 


T, give another example of how 
the Asiad has missed a glorious 
opportunity is that of running the 
Sports Torch Every country in the 
world which has hosted an inter- 
national competition of the magni- 
tude that we are attempting has 
organised a torch relay to enthuse 
its inhabitants with the value of the 
games, and to highlight the integr- 
ation of an entire country Imagine 
the tremendous impact ıt would have 
had if it had been run from Kanya 
Kumar: to Delhi, from Bombay to 
Delhi, from Kohima to Delhi via 
Calcutta and from Srinagar to Delhi 
via Punjab and Himachal Pradesh 
Every athlete in these States would 
have carried the Torch for about 200 
metres and cherished the memory 
for years to come Millions would 
have thronged to see its passage 
through their respective areas. And 
now the torch is being carried for a 
total distance of about 2 to 3 kilo- 
metres from the National. Stadium 
to the Nehru Stadium! The original 
plan was shot down by a bureaucrat 
on grounds of security À huge joke 
has been perpetrated on the nation, 


The grip of the ‘all knowing! 
bureaucrats 1s so paralysing that 
they have alienated all the national 
sports federations, who are in fact 
the only ones well-versed to run the 
games The spectre of the Section 
Officer and the coach looms large 
here again The entire programme 
of the games has been ill-concerved 
and not in accordance with the for- 
mat laid down ın the guiding Char- 
ter. Why? 


The games are essentially for 
young athletes, and it should be 
clearly understood that organisers 
should do nothing to estrange the 
young sportsmen who are, after all, 
going to harvest the laurels, so neces- 
sary these days for boosting 
national prestige. Sport ın modern 
society has been developing at a 
frightening speed over the last 10 
years, and itis our bounden duty 
to provide the players with the 
assistance they need 1n order to at- 
tain and maintain the high stand- 
ards we call for It 1s an established 
fact that whether eligibility rules 
permit or not, sportsmen put more 
than 30 hours a week of training to 
attain the top most rung of fitness. 
They are all working people — are 
we giving them the necessary diet 
for sustaining such a rigorous pro- 
gramme? If you ask the individual 
athlete, then it ıs a big No. Fora 
long time a measly Rs 26 a day for 
a 5000 caloiie diet has been doled 
out to them No matter how resour- 
ceful a chief may be, this small 
amount can cater for no more than 
2800 calories So much for the 
subsidised training which has been 
given to the top stars, 


Again, we must face the reality 
that many international athletes are 
being financially assisted to allow 
them to take time off from their 
normal work ın order to train or, 
indeed, give up work altogether, for 
what can amount to a long period, 
before the actual competition be- 
gins In the case of top international 
athletes still studying at college or 
university, they too are often ata 
disadvantage compared to their fel- 
low students because of the regime 
of intensive traming and absence 
from studies. In all our sports, how- 
ever, progress and development have 
proved to be relentless, 


In this context, what permissive 
practices have the organisers embo- 
died 1n their training programmes? 
My information is that here again 
the ‘sponsorship’ has been a com- 
plete zero Some of our top athletes 
have not only been starved, emaci- 
ated and worn out before the big 
day, but have been reduced to impe- 
cunious straits Their demoralisa- 
tion has been so thorough and com- 
plete that they have no heart to face 
a stiff challenge. The ‘killer’ instinct 
instead of being re-kindled has been 
snuffed out. If all the money that 
has been expended on the opening 
and closing ceremony extravaganza, 
(ceremonies which abroad have ın- 
curred the wrath of sportsmen) had 
been invested 1n athletes, I am posi- 
tive we would have finished amongst 
the first two nations in Asia. 


Perhaps you may want to know 
why the opening and closing cere- 
monies have been curtailed? The 
athletes get so bored by the long 
wait during the march past, that 
they have officially expressed their 
anger in international forums. And 
we on the other hand will spend 
lakhs on something which at least 
will not only tire out the athletes, 
but I am sure will make most of the 
top performers ‘shy’ away from 
filing past the spectators. 


No. reverting back to Ranjit 
Bhatia's cry 1n. the wilderness about 
how alien sports 1s to our ethos, it 
cannot be denied that present-day 
parents are definitely anti-sports, 
which 1s perhaps one of the basic 
reasons for this phenomenon Why 
should sports be shunned in our 
country? Obviously, its the lack of 
education in this particular human 
activity. Is any sportsman told that 
he 1s not merely a mass of muscles 
and a pack of nerves? He is certainly 
all of that, but dominated by, mas- 
tered by, and put into the service 
of a moral ideal which 1s the very 
basis of all sport 


In Greek times from where the 
modern games have stemmed, to win 
games was not simply an individual 
affair, nor was it a banal physical 
performance It was homage to the 
gods and a means by which to re- 
alise and excell oneself To play was 
not an end 1n itself but a means to 


the achievement of an ideal. Even 
Baron De Coubertin, who founded 
the modern games, wrote that athle- 
ticism should be preserved in order 
that 1t might continue to play an 
effective role in the education of 
modern peoples It 1s, therefore, a 
question of developing values — and 
one must strive for them through 
education in schools and colleges. 


T, sum up, let us not create 
‘white elephant’ sports installations. 
Let us have an integrated sports 
plan, let us not forget that ıt 1s the 
athlete with a five thousand calorie 
diet who needs promotion and not 
bureaucrats and contractors, and 
that what is essential 1s a mass-based 
sports plan, rather than a competi- 
tive-cum gladiatorial approach. 


I can do no better than conclude 
by quoting from a recent article of 
mine’ “Today sports plays an impor- 
tant role in our lives Not so long 
ago, it was the hobby of the idle 
rich Today millions of people under 
modern circumstances participate in 
it; and sports has got woven into 
the fabric of modern life, providing 
a counter-weight to the excessive 
comforts and indulgences of today. 
National health programmes can 
promote sports as an aid to both 
physical fitness and mental well- 
being It 1s a proven fact that leisure 
time physical activity promotes bet- 
ter health Also, 1n the poorer coun- 
tries 1t helps to fight the früstration 
of youth, who otherwise become 
easy victims to boredom because of 
the lack of opportunities in life If 
we today deny the social importance 
of sports we do ıt at our own peril ' 
It 1s not essential to base all this on 
exotic gymnasia and stadia. 


Saint Paul, someone one would 
least likely suspect of an outrageous 
fetish with regard to the games, in his 
first Epistle to the Corinthians wrote 
*Do you know in a race all the run- 
ners compete, but only one receives 
the prize? So, run that you may 
obtain it. Every athlete exercises 
self-control 1n all things They do 1t 
to receive a perishable wealth, but 
one that is imperishable Well I do 
not run aimlessly. I do not box as 
one beating the air, but I pummel 
my body and subdue it, lest after 
preaching to others I myself should 
be disqualified.’ 
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Who's being taken for a ride 


PANKAJ BUTALIA 


A LOT of people believe that now 
that the Asiad 1s here, the ‘Golden 
Era’ of Indian sport cannot be far 
behind. It 1s as if a new age has 
been ushered in and as if overnight 
one will witness Indian players shat- 
tering world records by the dozen. 


But those who think this miss 
the point completely What they 
do not realise 1s that the state 
(and health) of Indian sport has got 
very little to do with the organising 
of major sports events ın the coun- 
try The latter aspect 1s a relatively 
simple job requiring a major burst 
of energy (and money) once ina 
while with a very tangible end in 
view. an end both glamorous and 
profitable On the other hand, the 
first aspect 1s an ongoing, thankless 
job with no overt goal and this 
requires hard work, tremendous 
stamina and a sense of conviction. 


It 1s a sad tribute to the organis- 
ation of sports tn this country that 
1t has only managed to touch the 
second aspect but has succeeded in 
casting 1t in the 1mage of the first — 
making it seem that its secondary 
activity 18 actually geared towards 
the fulfilment of the primary one 


Let us go back to the Asiad for a 
moment We are continually told 
that the creation of an infrastruc- 
ture for the Asiad will be a boon to 
Indian sport. We are asked to 


believe that facilities built 1n one 
city will benefit the entire popul- 
ation (and this in Delhi which 1s by 
no means the nerve centre of sports 
in India). We are asked to believe 
that construction of massive stadia 
equipped with the latest gadgetry 
constitute facilities for the sporting 
masses (actually they do in a sense 
— the ‘masses’ can relate to these 
facilities — but only as spectators. 
However, nobody mentions this). 
We are asked to believe that if a 
dynamic leadership has the capacity 
to build massive stadia in record 
time, surely it must have in ıt the 
capacity to take Indian sport for- 
ward—also in record time. 


And having been told all this, 
we are told we must now wait for 
the next event once this 1s over only 
to be told the same thing all over 
agam Anon. 


In the meantime, that miserable 
creature, Indian sport, takes a back 
seat. Nobody really expects much 
of it. Nevertheless, people cannot 
understand why it does not die. 
Because, in spite of the rhetoric, 
everyone knows that the people who 
talk about.the emergence of Indian 
sport äre the one's who have been 
responsible for its destruction. 


To illustrate, let us take a few 


words from Aslam Sher Khan's . 
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MAHATMA GANDHI: A Biography 
BR. NANDA 


Few men 1n their lifetime aroused stronger emotions 
or touched deeper chords of humanity than Gandhi 
did ‘Generations to come, it may be,’ wrote Einstein 
of Gandhi in July F944, ‘will scarcely believe that 
such a one as this ever in flesh and blood walked 
upon this earth " While millions venerated Gandhi as 


the Mahatma, the great soul, his political opponents 


saw in him only an astute politician Not until 1946-7 
(when the transfer of power enabled them in their 
minds to disengage Mr Gandhi the man from Mr 
Gandhi the arch-rebel) were the British able to see 
him in a gentler light This biography, widely acclai- 
med on first publication by Allen and Unwin in 1958, 
has stood the test of time and come to be regarded 
by many as the standard and fullest ‘life of Gandhi. 
Carefully researched, objective but compelling, cap- 
turing all the nuances of momentous events, it 1s not 
only the biography of a remarkable man but also a 
record and analysis of a critical period in South- 
Asian history. (1981) 542 PP. Rs 80 
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life story, To Hell With Hockey. 
Aslam has been one of India's lead- 
ing interuational hockey players 
One might not agree with his poli- 
tics (God knows which sports poli- 
ticians drove him into the arms of 
full time politicians) but there 1s no 
doubting his sentiment and anger 
at those bosses of Indian hockey 
who treated him so shabbily In an 
obvious reference to Ashwini 
Kumar, the then chief of the Indian 
Hockey Federation who was also 
a senior official in the police, 
Aslam says: ‘Generals 1n politics are 
bad Policemen ın sports even 
worse In India, hockey or any 
other sport ıs just a lucrative pas- 
time for officials It 1s a gravy train 
that catapults you to popularity 
and power faster than any other 
profession’ In another place he 1° 
disillusioned almost to the point of 
giving up the sport very early in 
his life because‘ I argued with 
him that hockey was in the hands 
of clubs and every club was as bad 
as the other ' 


Within these two statements lies 
the truth of the organisation of 
sports activity in India and ats 
malaise On the one hand, it ıs the 
basic unit — ‘the club’ which ıs the 
source of power to the pyramid of 
hierarchy in sports and, on the 
other, 1t 1s the desperate search for 
fame and glory by those 1n power 
that makes them seek the shortest 
way into the limelight, irrespective 
of whether ıt ıs the best or not 


V" activity in India starts 
in Schools and neighbourhood 
parks Most schools have scarce 
funds for sports, which is seen as an 
extension of whatever little physi- 
cal training the school might 1m- 
part to its students Neighbourhood 
sport 1s at best makeshift While it 
can throw up the potential con- 
tained in a player, there ıs no way 
that 1t can systematically help deve 
lop this potential beyond a point 
Those schools and neighbourhood 
areas which provide the initial 
supply of players and activity 
do not have much place in the 
sports hierarchy The basic power 
unit of sports 1s ‘the club’ This club 
is really a mysterious creature 
Clubs are supposed to cover all 
areas where a particular sport takes 


place and this should include all 
such schools and neighbourhood 
clubs 


But it does not For the purpose 
of building an organisational hierar- 
chy, only those clubs and uinstitu- 
tions which get together at one 
point in time and form an organisa- 
tion get to be members of that 
organisation Further, many such 
organisations in different towns get 
together to form a State body A 
collection of State bodies then 
forms a National Federation This 
national body controls the game 
throughout the country It frames 
the rules and regulations of the 
game as it ıs to be played in the 
country Once this becomes the 
recognized National Body no new 
body of a similar nature 1s allow- 
ed 


Now. the interesting thing 1s that 
there may be as many as a thousand 
clubs in an area where a particular 
sport is played and as few as twenty 
clubs which are members of any 
State level organisation that presents 
itself as the guardian of the game 
The rest of the clubs will have no 
say in the running of the game for 
one reason or other, the main one 
being that these entrenched clubs do 
not maintain open house They have 
the power to ‘recognize’ clubs as 
members By being selective they 
ensure that very few clubs and 
institutions are admitted into their 
fold These member clubs get to 
wield great power, as the only 
‘recognized’ sports activity ıs that 
which takes place under their juris- 
diction Thus, a large amount of 
sports activity 15 kept outside the 
purview of ‘official sport’ This 1s 
the source of Aslam Sher Khan’s 
complaint that * hockey was in 
the hands of clubs ’ 


The only sanction tbat these 
entrenched clubs seem to have 1s of 
being there first A lot of them 
later become defunct but carry on 
being members of the sports organi- 
sation with more say than clubs 
which might be very active sports 
centres but which are not members 
of this privileged lot. In a large 
number of cases, most of these clubs 
have been in the hands of one or 


two individuals for decades. Selec- 
tive entry into clubs and later of 
clubs into the parent organisation, 
ensures that the effective control at 
each level does not go out of the 
hands of those who have once made 
it One has only to look at the 
various sports associations in India 
or at the various Indian Olympic 
Association constituents to realize 
that these bodies have had the same 
individuals in places of power for 
decades 


T. primary objective of these 


bodies becomes that of maintaining 
themselves — of keeping their offi- 
cials in power Manipulation of the 
worst kind becomes the order of the 
day The interests of sports and 
sportsmen are not important Per- 
sonal power 1s This 1s the source 
of complaints of people like Aslam 
Sher Khan The player, the basic 
playing unit in sports, has no say in 
the running of it 


Such bodies perpetuate themselves 
at different levels If petty sports 
officials have been in control of 
recognized sports bodies at club and 
State level for long periods, so have 
major sports officials at the national 
level For example, the Indian 
Olympic Association seems to have 
become the personal property of 
Raja Bhalindra Singh He has been 
1n control of 1t for so long that. one 
has lost track. It is not as 1f the IOA 
is a very active body which promotes 
sports all over the country or as if 
Bhalindra Singh is so indispensible 
tnat Indian sports will disintegrate 
with his departure The reality 1s 
that the IOA ıs the only body in 
India affiliated to the international 
olympic body (the IOC) so that no 
participation in the Olympics or any 
other event ‘recognized’ by the IOC 
can take place without the ‘good 
officies of the IOA Hence the 
source of the IOA's power. 


Now, the IOA does almost noth- 
ing to help develop sport in India, 
yet ıt ıs more or less the only autho- 
rity through which certain sports 
events can be approached It there- 
fore enjoys power far beyond its due 
Similar 1s the case 1n each individual 
sport There the National Federa- 
tions are the important bodies 
through which the ‘official’ link with 
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their international events 1$ main: 
tained Again, almost dil such fede- 
rations are controlled by Single 
individuals for long periods. 
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This 1s such a dominant pattern 
1n almost all sports that one 1s forced 
to come to the conclusion that these 
people are init not for what they 


,can contribute to sports but for 


whatever financial or social benefit 
they can derive from, it. A lot of 
these officials are people without any 
mark of distinction in life and they 
clutch on to whatever office they 
can manage 1n an effort to get 1nto, 
and stay in, the limelight 

With their own survival being the 
primary concern, such officials can 


"have little time to give to the deve- 


A 


l -lopment of sports- 


However, those 1n. powerin the 
sports hierarchy, do have to provide 
some justification for their exis- 
tence Day to day sports activity 1s 
beyond their capacity, so they turn 
to the easiest way out — the organi- 
sation of sports events Such events 
attract publicity and project these 
officials into the public hmelight for 
short periods This activity takes up 
much of the time which sports offi 
cials are willing to devote to the 
game The result is that any planned 


expansion of the game, of providing ' 


more sporting facilities, of provid- 
ing better traming, etc, gets for-. 
gotten One has only to look at the 
proceedings of any such body over 
a period to discover that most of its 
time was taken up in the routine 
organisation of sports events and in 
passing its own TA/DA bills 


Liane wonder that there 1s no 


improvement in Indian sport The 


State, for its part, is a passive 


observer Its role is limited to that 
of financing a bit of activity here and 
there It provides funds for some 
teams for international participa- 
tion once in a while and provides 
some funds for sports activities in 
schools and colleges But these funds 
are hopelessly inadequate They are 
barely sufficient to maintain the 
poor facilities which exist in these 
institutions (which 1s why one is. so 
surprised that the State should 
suddenly be able to find Rs 361 


crores to finance the Asiad) The one . 
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positive role the State has played 
has been the création of the 
National Institute of Sports: While 
the concept of having an institute 
to produce coaches for all games is a 
very laudable one, in practice its 
effectiveness 1s reduced to almost 
zero by it not being able to attract 
the best players because of the poor 
salaries offered to these coaches, 
the lack of proper facilities ‘with 
which the training can be imparted, 
the unimaginative running of the 
institute, etc 


Given such a climate in which 
Indian sport 1s expected to grow, 
one can only be amazed that it has 
at least managed to survive How 
then can oné expect a sports revolu- 
tion to be around the corner when 


-ıt has to operate within the same 


set-up? 


O.. the last few years a new 
development has started takıng 
place Realizing that sports 1s an 
easy way to get into the limelight, 
senior bureaucrats and big time poli- 
ticians have started moving in 
Using whatever leverage they have at 
different levels, they have managed 
to entrench themselves in positions 
of power in sports organisations. 
They now project themselves as the 


saviours of Indian sport But, lack- ' 


ing any understanding of what sports 


£18 all about; they find the solutionan 


aiming for more glamorous events, 


in bigger splashes 1n the media The. 


Asiad 18 a manifestation of this ten- 
dency which 1s now going to grow 
without making any difference to 
Indian sport One has only to look 
at the composition of the Special 
Organizing Committee of the IX 
Asian Games to realize that except 
for a few minor functionaries, it 15 
full of politicians 


Neither will the superficial crea- 
tion of a sports ministry help After 
all, ıt ıs not as if overnight the Plan- 
ning Commission will be able to find 
the massive funds required to carry 
out any long term programme to 
revolutionize Indian sport Nor 1s 1t 
the case that a superficial replacing 
of a few top sports officials 1s going 
to touch the corrupt structure that 
exists at the bottom. So, the sooner 
one stops having any illusions about 
it the better 
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The case for gulli-danda 


GEORGE THOMAS 


que fait watt dats 
qa RAT TAT BUTT 


‘IF you read and write you will 
become a nawab, 1f you play around, 
you will end up a rotter ' + 

Every Indian child, sometime or 
the other in his childhood, will have 
heard this damaging rhyme which 
more than anything reveals the at- 
titude of most Indians towards 
sport This adage ıs at the root of 
the malaise that afflicts Indian 
sports—the dearth of participation, 
the lack of professionalism, etc 


This is the year of the Asiad, a 
high water mark in the history of 
Indian sport — at least, most of us 
presume that it 1s But have we 
reached a level where we can claim 
to be a sporting nation, where 
sports 1s considered an integral and 
vital part of our lives? The answer, 


"ın spite of the new Sports Ministry, 


has definitely to be in the negative 


Since all the good that transpires 
in this country has of necessity to 
trace its roots to “My Experiments 
With Truth, let us examine if 
Gandhij1 was interested ın propa- 


^ H 


gating a sound physical culture. 


Take “Tolstoy Farm’ near- Johan- 
nesburg in South Africa, where 
Gandhii ran an experimental 
school Besides. the three: Ris, 
Gandhiy1 placed a premium on exer- 
cise and labour, not- merely to 
induce a sense of dignity in physical 
labour, but also because he realised 
the invigorating effect of exercise on 
the body and mind. Take another 
example where Gandhi saw two 
men playing billiards and exclaimed 
‘Ah! Table Tennis’ When he was 
corrected, he replied ‘Same thing, 
same thing, two men play" 


Even to those of us who swear 
by Gandhi the meaning in.these 
two illustrations has been lost 


To the Indian, sports never mat- 
tered We as a nation have always 
been too deeply involved in trans- 
migration of the soul and nirvana 
to contemplate life here and now. 
An enterprising person may yet 
search and find instances-of our 
sporting abilities way back to the 


Rig Vedic period But, again, this ' 


‘golden’ past 1s best tucked away 
into the darkest labyrinth of our 
thinking because the harsh reality 


ki 


ho, 
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of the present may make us search 
for the fig leaf, 


Let us examine the problem a 
little deeper Have we considered 
sport to be a part of our culture? 
Yamini Krishnamurti, Nirad Chau- 
dhur: or MF Hussain certainly do 
command a better press than our 
wrestler, Satpal At the same time, 
none can deny that, especially in 
North India, the akhada is an im- 
portant centre in the rural areas 
Satpal would perhaps be more ac- 
ceptable if he related to the urban 
elie in any way — existentialism, 
Pierre Cardin, ecology or some such 
fashionable little knick-knack we 
love to flaunt, 


The intelligentsia has never been 
able to relate to sport lergely be- 
cause sport was never accepted as 
part of our culture We saw a litle 
earlier how our definition of culture 
was restricted to academics, liter- 
ature, art, music and the 'off beat 
cinema? To an extent the problem 
stems from the fact that we have 
not had our fair share of Cour- 
betins who could champion the cause 
of sport 1n India 


L: us look at the problem from 
another angle. A very cliched way 
of denigrating Indian sports 1s by 
seeing the number of Olympic gold 
medals won in comparison to the 
size of our population Very often 
it is Indians who treat us to these 
caustic nuances But is this denigra- 
tion justified? Bertrand Russell in 
his essay entitled ‘In Praise of Idle- 
ness’ made out a case for an equit- 
able distribution of leisure among 
the various sections of society 
Sports and recreation flow out of 
leisure and in India, the majority of 
the 683 million people have never 
really been able to afford leisure 
In a country where statutory com- 
pulsory education cannot be en- 
forced, where unemployment 
reaches crisis proportions, where 
three square meals depend on many 
back-breaking hours spent on the 
field or in the factory, sports 1s 
bound to take the back seat 


In other words, by compulsion, 
most Indians could not indulge in 
sports even if they so desired Even 
if the industrial worker 1s covered by 
the 8 hour work day lawit becomes 


economically quite imperative to 
seek part-time employment to make 
ends meet Itis this economic neces- 
sity of the part-time Job or the over- 
time that prevents leisure The 
solution to the problem of ‘creating’ 
leisure lies to a certain extent 1n 
increased mechanisation especially 
in the agricultural sector so that 
the present imbalance which gives 
some people all the leisure and the 
majority none at all could be 
resolved equitably 


A. related factor, that has 
also been the bane of Indian sport, 
has been the failure to develop a 
‘mass’ culture in sports. Do we have 
anything ın India that could mea- 
sure up to the Boston Marathon? 
Do as many people go for a jog in 
the morning or evening in New 
Delhi as in New York? Although 
this question becomes redundant in 
the light of the relative absence of 
leisure, it still has relevance since 
jogging is a very basic exercise and 
a good index of the health con- 
sciousness of the people 


Why ıs it that in India, sports 
has not been able to go ‘janata’? 
Largely because we have not been 
able to transcend the cantonment 
culture or forget our colonial hang- 
overs and take pride in being 
Indian Gullt-danda, which requires 
the same precision and skill as 
cricket, would be taboo for child- 
ren, just as perhaps a host of other 
games like kabbad:, kho-kho, 
khushti, etc , 1n. Adayar (Madras), 
Golf Links (New Delhi), and Pali 
Hill (Bombay) These children who 
are made to believe that gull: danda 
is the game of chokias or that the 
cry ‘chal! kabbadi’ sounds obscene, 
find 1t much simpler to sample a 
cigarette in some quiet alley than 
risk being caught playing gulli- 
danda or kabbadt 


A more important question than 
the one now being raised—‘Should 
sport be given a place in our list of 
priorities’ — 1s ‘what kind of sport 
should be given priority? The first 
point to note 1s that since sports 
provides a meeting point at an 
international level, certain sports 
like cricket, hockey, football, 
squash, billiards, etc, have to be 
encouraged. On the other hand, 


those sports which tend to foster a 
sense of national identity, or which 
are distinctively ‘Indian’ should be 
given priority If India has to deve- 
lop a mass culture in sport, it would 
be essential to realise this dicho- 
tomy and act accordingly without 
injuring the developed (pampered) 
sports 1n any way [t must however 
be noted that in order for our 
‘Indian’ sports to develop, it 1s very 
essential to provide a ‘system’ or an 
organisational framework — which 
at the moment 1s sadly lacking The 
task ıs monumental and ın the 
foreseeable future, there is no one 
to take up the challenge 


L. us now examine the attitude 
of political leaders to sports Firstly, 
the present government does not 
have much of a record in aiding the 
development of sport Appu is at 
best a (heavy) feather 1n the cap for 
the Congress (I) Charan Singh's 
Lok Dal stoned the cars participat- 
ing in the Himalayan Car Rally 
largely because the political mileage 
that would accrue from it and not 
because they felt more strongly for 
‘Indian’ sports And anyway most 
of the children of the elite study in 
public schools, playing baseball and 
cricket in their games period Before 
the Asian Games Special Organising 
Committee was constituted, the 
Asiad Virodh Samiti was up in arms 
raising questions on the ecological 
balance, the poverty of the nation, 
etc Any attempt to foster sport 1n 
this country has always met with 
stiff opposition 


Who 1s to blame for this? To a cer- 
tain extent, it ıs the sportsmen who 
are to blame Why ısıt that the 
sportmen are not able to develop 
their own leadership and keep politi- 
cal control to the minimum? Why 
must a N P.K Salve be foisted over 
Indian cricket or for that matter a 
VC Shukla preside over the All 
India Council of Sport? Would not 
a sportsman be able to understand 
the problems of his fellow players 
better than a political boss who has 
to weigh things in his political 
balance sheet before acting? 


The youth adjuncts of the various 
political parties, whether it is the 
Youth Congress or the ABVP, have 
never contemplated organising any 


if 


activity that would generate a 
sustained interest in sports If the 
large amounts that are spent on the 
university elections (including the 
amount spent in the cleaning-up 
process) were channelised into the 
sports arena, we would have been 


« able to create the very basic ament- 


ties required for pulling Indian 
sports out of the woods long ago 
The truth 1s that the entire political 
system 1s such that the party at the 
higher level has no real interest in 
training future leaders from among 
the student body The student 
‘activists’ are merely pawns who are 
used as weathercocks to gauge the 
direction of political winds 


Also, the various political parties, 
even 10 the pre-regional party phase, 
did not have 'Indianism' on their 
minds We've touted ‘socialism’, 
capitalism’, ‘communism’ and so 
many other ‘isms’ at so many 
levels without ever meaning a 
thing It 1s now time to reassert 
ourselves as Indians, proud of an 
heritage that 1s thousands of years 
old And within this resurgence, we 
must resurrect ‘Indian’ sports — 
gulli-danda, | ghudsavari, archery, 
malkham and everything that an 
Indian can relate to in terms of a 
cultural unity built up over the 
millenia Cricket, golf and the traffic 
island were what the British left 
behind Does ıt then not make more 
sense to campaign for something 
broader like Indian culture, in its 
totality, rather than for something 
as stupid and divisive as Hindi? 


A. there 1s no harm in 
playing cricket, soccer or squash, 
the important thing 1s that we must 
not be deluged by the cultural 
invasion from the West Have we 
tried exporting kabaddi to the USA? 
And, can one conceive of the British 
taking to gulli-danda in the same 
way as we have absorbed their 
cricket? India’s ‘greatest cultural 
juggernaut’, the festival of India in 
London, incidentally does not put 
our wrestlers on display The em- 
phasis then should be to strike a 
balance between games that are 
alien in origin to India and sports 
that have some kind of a tradition 
in India 


This becomes all the more rele- 
vant in the light of the fact that our 


record in most of these 'videshr 
games is dismal Take cricket, the 
blue-eyed darling of the urban 
Indians and the press that caters to 
them Where do we rank? Gavaskar 
is good, Vishwanath 1s swashbuckl- 
ing, Kirmani 1s ‘world class’ but 
the rubbers that come our way are 
few and far between. Football, well 
the less said about it the better 
Tennis, after Vijay Amritraj who? 
Squash, the Pakistanis are moie 
than a match for our Manchanda 
and Nayak. Boxing, Kaur Singh 
is our National Champion, so was 
Teofilas Stevenson 1n Cuba and it 
would be safest never to contem- 
plate a comparison of capabilities. 


I. we are to stimulate a mass cul- 
ture, which 1s central to the deve- 
lopment of sports in India, we have 
to apply ourselves to certain areas 
which at the moment lie under the 
morass of benign neglect 


(n Generating interest ın tradi- 
tional] Indian sports and giv- 
ing them a good press 
abroad This of course in- 
volves a cultural efflorescence 
of the sort that India saw 
during the Independence 
struggle 

(u) Elevating sports from the 
Jevel of ‘useless’ activity and, 
thus, helping to redeem ıt of 
those old adages that con- 
demn it as a waste of time 

(11) Recognising sports as a part 
of our physical culture and 
encouraging the growth of a 
Sports intelligentsia to pro- 
pagate and nourish ıt, 

(iv) Allowing the various sports 
to develop their own leader- 
ship through their own 
internal dynamics and reduc- 
ing political interference. 

(v) Exploiting the advantage 
that we have in certain sports 
like polo, swimming (we see 
so many children of rural 
India swimming in ponds 
and rivers developing sta- 
mina but never acquiring 
skills), archery (where there 
is much promise among the 
tribal population), wrestling, 
etc. 


Finally, since there 1s nothing so 
Asian about the Asian Games, any- 
one for gulli danda? 
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TO state the problem ıs indeed easy. it’s a bewil- 
deringly complex world, moved by heroes and non- 
heroes, simple folk and pretentious academics, 
forces of global destruction and concerns for global 
regeneration To understand such a world is diffi- 
cult enough, but to foresee if any order could be 
brought to 1t would require divine insight, indeed. 


Let’s begin with the simplest part of the problem 
—a description. One useful way to describe the pre- 
sent complex and turbulent international system ıs 
to look at the vast numbers of actors who move our 
world and compare it to the few actors who moved 
the relatively simple and tranquil world of ¿he past. 
Just look at the nineteenth century, for instance, 
and one finds that there were really only two actors 
who moved that world—the soldiers and the states- 
men  Onefought the wars and the other nego- 
tiated the peace These were the two who largely 
figured 1n history. 


To be sure, the ubiquitous figures of the soldier 
and the statesman still move, as imperiously as 
before, on the internatidnal stage But they feel a 
little uncomfortable at the appearance of other 
actors who now perform on the international stage | 
These are ‘the non-heroes, ordinary folk — Lech 
Walesa, Ayatollah Khomeini (a simple man of faith 
till he sat on the Peacock throne), J.P. and scores - 


.. of defenders of human rights an the Soviet Union, 


LA 


_Chile, EI Salvador : and many other coúntriés 


governed by tyranny These. non-heroes today 
count on the international stage in a way they 
never did in the past. Poland has seen many Lech 
Walesas but why does this trade unionist command 
so much international attention? Emile Zola, too, 
brought the Dreyfus case before the eyes ofthe 
French, but in no way did his exposure upset 
France's foreign relations Today, the writings of 
a Solzhenitsyn and others do upset US-USSR rela- 
tions. The Bolsheviks and their generals are not 
the only spokesmen of the Soviet Union 


There 1s another actor on the international stáge 
who is loathed by the chanceries and the war mmis- 
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[he problem 


tries the world over — the journalist Those 
American journalists who brought the Watergate 
affair into the open greatly complicated Kussinger’s 
Statecraft, as he notes in his Years of Upheaval. 
Nothing unnerved this practitioner of secrecy and 
guile more than having to conduct his diplomacy 
before the TV cameras. And, bere too it’s only a 
matter of time before our Swami Trivedis (winner 
of PUCL and India Today award for the best writing 
on human rights issues) tear apart the mask of 
secrecy under which our soldiers and statesmen con- 
duct foreign policy Then India too will speak 
with many voices abroad, as the United States, 
Holland, Denmark and other democracies do today. 
There 1s also the multinational, the chief vehicle for 
the transmission of technology, modern manage- 
ment skills and capital The question for most 
States 1s not whether to keep the multinational out 
but how to let it in on acceptable terms 

3 / 

The appearance of so many new actors on the 
international stage—labour leaders, multinationals, 
dissidents, peace marchers, hijackers, terrorists and 
simple folk—point to a major change, if not trans- 
formation, of the State-centric system which we 
have had for over four centuries What 1s the role of 
the new non-State actors 1n the international system? 


This profoundly changed ,or transformed State- . 
centre system is more than a simple multi-polar. 


system ~The world has ‘always been multi-polar. 


Bi-polarity or the Soviet-American world was in that 


sense an aberration which lasted from the ‘end of 
World War II until the Cuban missile crisis in 1962 
and which was confined to a small area of the world, 
Europe Large parts of Asia and Africa, since 
their birth as nations, chose non-alignment and thus 
either stayed out of the bi-polar world or played 
the bi-polar rivalry to their advantage 


Bi-polarity has now distinctly waned with the 
emergence of many new centres Of power. Apart 
from the economic power of Japan and Western 
Europe, there are today what Brzezinski called the 
‘new influentials'—Brazil, Mexico, India, Nigeria, 
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Saudi Arabia and some others What are the 


regional aspirations of some of these ‘new influen- 


tials’-and will their search for regional status (India 
or Brazil, for example) invite counter reactions. 
from small regional countries (Pakistan, Nepal 
against India, small Andean countries against 
Brazil, Laos and Kampuchea against Vietnam)? 


But the world that has emerged 1n the last quar- 
ter of the century 1s something more than multi- 
polar Two changes have come about in the old 
State centric system one, the importance and rele- 


vance of military power has declined and, two, the" 


old distinction between domestic and foreign policy 
has been blurred Nicolo Machiavelli advised his 
Prince that if he had the choice between buying 
soldiers or wheat he would buy the soldiers because 
with soldiers you can always take over someone 
else's wheat fields Machiavelli assumed, and the 
assumption was correct until now, that not only 


was” military power the most important form.of. * 
power but that military power could-be traded with - 


other forms of power. 


The 1973 event has put a question mark over 
Machiavell's assumption In 1973 a group of oil 
producers with hardly any military power defied the 
rich, militarily powerful, industrial world Of what 
use was the superior American military power at the 
time of the oil embargo 1n 1973, during the internal 
crisis 1n Iran in 1979 or today, 1n the face of turbu- 
lent internal changes in Nicaragua and El Salvador? 
What can the Soviet Union with its vast military 
power dom Poland? Yes, it can militarily intervene 
but that won't suppress the forces of change which 
Lech Walesa has set into motion Thus, the military 
power which largely determined relations between 
sovereign States 1n the past 1s today losing 1ts 1mpor- 
tance. Other forms of power, economic, technologi- 
cal and, most important of all, the power derived 
from the strength of a just domestic order (Holland 
and Denmark, the two most developed welfare 
democracies exercise great influence 1n NATO today) 
are clearly becoming important. 
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The distinction between domestic and foreign 
policy 1s getting blurred In the old State centric 
system, what went on within the boundaries of 
nations had little relevance for relations betweén 
them Foreign policy was something distinct from 
domestic policy But that world is now gone. At 
their yearly summits, the United States, Britain, 
France, Italy, Canada, Germany and Japan discuss 
each other’s domestic policies — energy, trade, social 
welfare, etc. No longer are the summits of the 
western powers confined to discussing the issues of 
Berlin, European security or East-West detente. 
Welfare has today emerged as one of the most 1mpor- 
tant international 1ssues, 


The North-South debate, dialogue or confronta- 
tion, now basically revolves around the domestic 
structures of States. True, many countries of the 
South would like to keep what they do at home out 
of the North-South dialogue But how long-can one 
go On espousing the cause of a new economic: order 
without doing anything new at home? The very 
appearance of the North‘South dimension in world 
politics today symbolises the sweeping change or 
transformation which has come about in the inter- 
national system 


Complexity and interdependence are the two 
principal characteristics of the present transforma- 
tion Reassertion of multipolarity (appearance of 
many centres of power and influence) largely accounts 
for the complexity but not the interdependence 
of the system It’s the erosion of the sovereignty 
of the nation-State that explains the growing global 
interdependence. The appearance of many non- 
State actors on the international stage, the declining 
utility of military power, the emergence of global 
welfare as one of the important international issues 
(this in turn has blurred the distinction between 
foreign and domestic policy) are some of the factors 
which explain the slow but sure demise of the nation- 
State and. the consequent growth of global inter- 
dependence. As Stanley Hoffmann has said. ‘the 
shell of the nation-State is broken and the world has 
become a huge omelette.’ 
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The more it changes... 


S. GOPAL 


IT 1s a truism to say that the world 
today is bewilderingly complex, 1t ts 
incorrect to claim that this 1s a new 
development. Soldiers and states- 
men were not the only ones who 
determined events in the past. Be- 
liefs and 1deas have always played a 
large, and sometimes a crucial, role 
in national and international poli- 
tics Not to go way back into an- 
cient history, the clergy were a prime 
influence in the Crusades; Voltaire 
was a major figure in European 
courts, the Encyclopaedists gave the 
impetus to the French revolution; 
and Mazzini was at the heart of 19th 
century nationalism. 


Outside Europe, too, the intellec- 
tual origins of resistance to colonia- 
lism are not to be under estimated. 
*Non-heroes' have never failed to 
function on the international scene — 
even the journalists from the time 
that the press has become a recog- 
nized institution. A.J P. Taylor has 
a whole book on ‘the trouble- 
makers’ — the men who criticized 
British foreign and imperialist 
policies in the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies and made life difficult for 


the war-mongers and the empire- 
builders 


The new feature of the current 
world is that, with the shrinkage of 
distance and the expansion of com- 
munications, developments which 
earlier would have been of local in- 
terest now get world-wide publicity, 
and actors previously in the wings 
are now prominent on the stage. 
Kossuth, who led the Hungarian 
revolution 1n 1848, was a personality 
as courageous as Walesa, but while 
Kossuth was unknown outside 
central and western Europe, Walesa, 
thanks to the world press, 1s a cele- 
brity everywhere. Herzen, an exile 
from Czarist Russia, was both a 
more striking personality and a more 
formidable intellect than Solzhenit- 
syn, but Herzen and his group of 
‘romantic exiles’ are hardly known 
outside specialist circles while Solzh- 
enitsyn has become a cult-figure, But 
this 1s not a personal achievement of 
Solzhenitsyn, nor 1s it 1s the begin- 
ning of a new trend 


If others apart from soldiers and 
statesmen have throughout history 


been influential figures, these two 
categories are still of vital 1mport- 
ance Admittedly, power in world 
affairs 1s exercised at various levels 
and these are not always synchroni- 
zed Although Japan and Saudi 
Arabia have no military power, their 
affluence gives them international 
significance But this ıs not basic 
The two super powers owe their 
position to their military. strength 
and the axis of the global situation 
is still the relations between these 
two countries, 


Bipolarity has been the consistent 
feature of the world crisis since 
1945. Sometimes the picture may be 
blurred and the cold war may seem 
to be in thaw, but the picture has 
not changed. China has set out to 
alter the picture and to force herself 
on the attention of governments by 
claiming equality with the United 
States and the Soviet Union In the 
fifties Moscow used this to streng- 
then her own hand just as Washing- 
ton 1s now attempting to embarrass 
the Soviet Union by aligning herself 
with Bering. But China is yet to 
make the grade, there 1s no triangle 
or multi-polarity at the global level, 
there is only a “China card” played 
by one side or the other. 


The reality of the situation is that, 
so long as there are only two powers 
who can bring about a nuclear 
catastrophe, the ultimate decisions 
depend on them, and it is their 
reactions to issues which are of 
relevance The government which 
can precipitate the ‘final solution’ 
of a nuclear holocaust also has the 
ultimate responsibility for every step 
which may either culminate 1n that 
event or retard 1t 


O: course, within the broad chal- 
lenge of bipolarity, there is scope 
for multi-polarity — a scope which 
has been enabled by the fact that 
the super powers have naturally no 
desire to bring on themselves a 
mutually assured destruction They 
are so heavily armed and armoured 
as to be virtually inert They can 
hardly move and have thus created 
an arena where the intermediate 
powers are mobile These are the 
effective States in the world today; 
each can grab and keep what it can 
and no super power can stop them, 


Ours is the age of little wars — 
it ıs ın this sense that the world ıs 
multipolar. Argentina walks into 
the Falklands — and everyone 
watches Britain sends a task force 
to eject the Argentines — and no 
one stops her Israel drives her 
tanks through the Lebanon and 
pounds West Beirut with impunity 
The Arab States, bloated with oil 
revenues, are helpless and even the 
Soviet Union merely splutters 
Because the soldiers and statesmen 
of the United States and the Soviet 
Union would be lunatic to go to 
war with each other and are trying 
to preclude any lapse from reason 
with a ‘nuclear freeze’, the soldiers 
and statesmen of all other countries 
have free play. 


Tas lesson India learnt twenty 
years ago Nehru had developed 
non-alignment on the premise of 
bipolarity. Refusal to inherit the 
quarrels of the European powers or 
to take sides 1n the cold war had 
given India the chance to exercise 
an influence which was far beyond 
what her military strength justified. 
But this did not prevent her from 
working for her own interests in 
matters of direct concern. Indeed, 
Nehru wished to have munibipo- 
larity im India's relations with 
Pakistan and a constant theme of 
his policy was that the cold war 
should be kept out of South Asia. 
This was not possible and soured 
relations with the United States, 
Soviet intervention 1n the dispute as 
an arbiter coming only after Nehru's 
time But, on the whole, Nehru 
manipulated with skill the split level 
of international relations. 


On the bipolar, super power level, 
he created with artifice a role for 
India as an interpreter of the United 
States and the Soviet Union to each 
other, as a broker operating in the 
interstices of big-power politics. At 
the multipolar level, he asserted 
India’s rights as against Pakistan 
and was unwilling to relinquish any 
part of India’s traditional territory 
to China. 


The weakness of such positive 
diplomacy in his own region was 
that 1t was not potsed on military 
strength; and this inadequacy was 
shown up by China. The super 


powers were willing either to assist 
India with equipment or to restrain 
China by reducing supplies; but 
neither was prepared to go to war 
on India's behalf 1962 showed that 
not only are statesmen and soldiers 
still 1mportant, but both have to 
function effectively and together if a 
nation-State 1s to be a factor in 
world politics, even for its own 
defence Statesmanship without 
strength could well be the epitaph 
on Nehru’s China policy. 


T.. general posture of attitudes 
in foreign affairs has not changed 
much since then Domestic pro- 
blems may influence a country’s 
foreign policy; but they do not have 
any bearing on the relations between 
countries President Carter’s stress 
on human rights was at best margi- 
nal, and the United States has has- 
tily shaken off even the conceptual 
aberration Governments are judged 
not by what they do within their 
countries, but by their relations to 
the super powers or their usefulness 
in furthering their own interests, 
The friendship of China and Pakis- 
tan or of China and Chile has noth- 
ing to do with the domestic policies 
of these countries 


The United States and the coun- 
tries of Western Europe, so staun- 
chly liberal at home, have a roman- 
tic view of China, where 1n recent 
years millions have been liquidated, 
because for the moment China fits 
into their anti-Soviet alignment. But 
perhaps the unimportance of domes- 
tic development in foreign relations 
and their exploitation by other 
countries for their own advantage 
is best shown by recent events in 
Poland British conservatives en- 
courage Solidarity while sponsor- 
ing stringent anti-union legislation 
at home; and countries which fanned 
dissent in Poland do nothing to 
prevent 1ts suppression. 


There 1s talk, of course, of pro- 
blems like health, energy, labour 
and the environment; such talk there 
has always been and the lines even 
here are drawn up on cold war pat- 
terns Voting in all the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations is 
almost always ou political grounds 
and never on the merits of the cases. 
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The North-South dialogue does not ` 


conform to this because the Soviet 
Union has kept away- but. this 
dialógue has nothing to “do. with 
the domestic policies of the coun- 
‘tries concerned Nor does it show 
any signs of becoming much more 
than a paper exercise. 


So, as the French would say, the 
world, the more ıt changes, the 
more it remains the same. Military 
strength 1s stall important, and inter- 
national relations are still basically 
bipolar, between the United States 
and the Soviet Union Disarmament, 
detente, control of nuclear weapons 
— these are the fundamental pro- 
blems of the day The role of other 


. countriés,. never decisive, has be- 


come even less than ıt used to be, 
for non-alignment has become 
weaker by becoming more diffuse. 


So many countries have joined 
the non-aligned group that the 
criteria have been forgotten. Non- 
alignment, as Joad said of socialism, 


* 


is like a hat which has lost its shape. S 


becaüse éverybody, 13 wearing. it. 
But, within the compass of world- 
wide bipolarity, non-nuclear coun- 
tries with conventional strength are 


more effective than ever before in: 


theif own spheres. a 


- 


India, wiser since 1962, 1s now 


better respected because of: her 


increased military strength and, her . 


success in^the Bangladesh cam- 
paign. Even, therefore, as bipolarity 
spreads into the Indian Ocean and: 
Soviet and American riavies - stalk 


each other, India can. set out to. 
` be the’ predominant power im the 


region. Clearly, India's policy m 


the coming years should be toi 
strengthen her non-aligned status, « 


draw nearer to both the United 


States and the Soviet Union than ' 


they are to each other, and rein- 
force her position and influence in 
South Asia. But, here again, she 
has to contend ‘with the fall-out 
from the cold war, 1n the’ shape of 
F-16s which we all know Pakistan 
-ohly desires ın order to strengthen 
her hand against India and which. 
weakens India’s capacity’ to press 


Ce 


_the Soviet Union to withdraw from , 


Afghanistan. Multipolarity, in other ` 
words, can, even imn a particular ` 
area, never break away from the 
bipolarity which pervades the world, 
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- TWO deeply SN develop- 
ments have characterised the post- 
World War II scene. The rise of an 
unprecedented number of indepen- 


dent States as a result of the mabr-, 


lity of former West European impe- 
ral powers ‘to hold on to their 
colonies has been accompanied by 
the rise of the two super powers 
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. which nrust by their very nature 
- seek to encroach on *the fieedom of 
'  allother-countries The interaction 
between -the two super powers and 
- between each of them and the forces 
'7 of nationalism has to.a large extent 
e shaped international relations and 
- our Approach to them. -> 


t 


The two super powers ‘could not 

^ and have not acted in unison They 

have, on the contrary, been engaged 

ina relentless and fierce competition 

with each other On the face of ıt, 

one of the central objectives of this 

competition — popularly known as 

the-cold war — has been to win over 

^' as many newly independent coun- 

"tries as possible to one's side This 

has been especially so since the mid- 

fifties By then the great central 

European divide hád more or less 

- become stable and the post-Stalin 

` Soviet leadership was ready to take * 
active interest 1n Asian affairs 


d The Hungarian uprising and the - 


— Polish crisis in 1956 demonstrated 
that the people 1n Eastern Europe 
were by no means ,reconciled to 


J .. Soviet domination. But the two. 


‘events also demonstrated that 


5 Soviet domination could bé shaken : 


but not -eliminated, short of a full- 
scale war which the West was not at 
all willing to contemplate. Despite 
all.their talk of. rolling back com- 
munism, the 'Ameficans stood idly 
by as Soviet tanks moved into 


Budapest and crushed the rebellion. 
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Y sae O, the face of it, this competition 
between the two super powers should 
have: increased the room for man- 


_* oeuvre of third world countries and ' 


helped promote the cause of natio- 

d nalism In fact, except in 1ate cases 

like India’s and briéfly of some 

` others like Egypt, it has done no 

thing of the kind If anything, the 

competition has led the two super . 

powers to intervene 1n the affairs of 

* even countries- which they might 

otherwise have left alone; much of 

Africa, for instance. Indeed, there 1s 

EH hardly a third world country which 

_ has not suffered on account of this 

Super power; rivalry. Not even a 

country of the size and potentiality 

of India. It, too, has had to divert 

enormous resources to defence on 

account of US military assistance to 
Pakistan. 


Third world countries would, of 
course, have fared .better than they ~ world, the less said about them .the 
have if the cempetition between the 
two super powers: Was not so un- 
equal: and/or 1f their ‘own .leaders 
were not so short-sighted'and self- 
centred, and therr- management of 
the affairs of their countries so in- 
competent As it happens, all these 
preconditions for the success of the 
third world countries have been 


Zu Soviet Union has at best been 
half a super power 1n that it has not 
been in a position to match Ame- 
‘rica’s not to speak of the ‘western 
^S, economic .stiength 
fact, even 1n terms of military power 
it has, for much of the  post-war 
period, not been in a position to 
interventions outside 
Europe, only in recent years has ıt 
acquired the necessary naval capa- 


As a result of 1ts economic weak- 
ness, the Soviet Union and its allies 
: have at the best of times — ın the 

"sixties — ‘provided only about 10 

per cent of the total aid the third 

` world has received. And this assis- 
tance has largely been limited to 

“heavy and basic industries, that is, 
to industries which newly liberated 
countries” could not have’ managed 
properly for want of experience even 
if (it is a big 1f) 1t 18 assumed that 
they were justified in giving high 
priority to these industries Inevi- 
tably, even countries distrustful of. 
the US such as Egypt under Nasser 
have had to turn to it and its allies ` 
for assistance.. 


Equally sighificantly, unlike the 
US, the Soviet Union has. not sought 
"to build à world economic order" 
under its auspices Whether we have 

* liked it or not, all of us have lived 
and operated'un a West-dominated' 
economic order with GATT, IMF 
and the World Bank as its principal 
_ Instruments Not to speak.of chal 
` lenging it, Soviet bloc countries have 
gradually sought accommodation 
with this system, 1f not always with- 
in it. The figures of the debts they 

western” banks and' 
lengths to which .they have gone to 
to "western capital, 
know-how and markets speak for 


-As for the: leaders of the third 


better The venality of many of them 
cannot possibly have any precedent 
In^ human history Imagine the - 
Indonesian o company, Petromin, 
piling up a debt of some $ 20 billion, 
or oil-rich Nigeria being unable to 
balance its current trade -account 
and having to borrow from western 
banks, or one Thai prime minister 
after another presiding over drug 
traffic. These may be the worst 
examples. But there is hardly a third 
world country whose rulers have not 
engaged 1n: open loot. 
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Then there» have been plain thugs 
and murderers such as Dada Amin 3 
in Uganda, Bokassa in the Central 
African Republic, Pol Pot in Can- 
bodia The list will be endless if we 
include in it tinpot dictators who 
have abused their authority and 
tyrannised their peoples Inevitably 
these maraudeis have discredited the 
cause of nationalism in the third 
world. 
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F rom'the"lorig-term point of view, 3 
even more dangerous has been the 
keenness with which leaders of third 
world countries have sought military 
assistance from one super power or - 
the other in the vain hope of scoring 


, a permanent advantage over their 
- neighbours In our sub-continent, 


tor example, Jinnah began seeking - 
U.S. military assistance’ within 
months of thé ‘establishment of 
Pakistan with consequences which 
need not be detailed : 


A 


As already noted, India has had ; ~ 
to divert scarce resources to arms 
at the cost of 1s economic develop- 


ment But the principal sufferer has 


been Pakistan itself "It has not. suc- 
ceeded in seizing Jammu and Kash- 

mir Instead it has lost its eastern 
half Indeed, ıt may not be much of 

an exaggeration to say that, with the 
exception of the brief Bhutto inter-* 
lude, 1t has beeñ landed with military 
regimes largely on account of the | ^ ^ 
imbalance of forces which the U.S. 
military aid programme created in 
.1ts body politica the ’fifties and the - 
*sixties, 


Iran and [rag in the gulf and 
Somalia and ‘Ethiopia are among 


* 
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the best known and recent victims 
of the follies of their leaders These 
and many other countries have suf- 
fered enormous damage because 
their leade1s have not had the ordi- 
nary intelligence to recognise two 
self-evident propositions First, that 
their primary task 1s to overcome 
the ravages of colonialism, build 
their economies and integrate their 
societies. And, secondly, that the 
super power extending military assis- 
tance to them could not possibly be 
interested in helping them achieve 
their objectives For, it must seek 
to promote its own The two may 
converge on certain occasions but 
mostly they do not 


I, is a sad fact of history that one 
of the three topmost leaders of the 
non-aligned world 1n the ‘fifties and 
"sixties, too, was a victim of this 
failure of imagination No bets for 
guessing his name He was Nasser. 
He allowed himself to be manipulat- 
ed by the Russians in 1967 and thus 
brought on his country and fellow 
Arabs a catastrophe so large as to 
wipe out much of the advantage 
which their enormous oil reserves 
would have given them, especially 
in the ’seventies when the world 
faced an energy crisis and the prices 
of crude shot up. 


It 1s open to question whether 
Nasser and his Soviet friends. ever 
recognised the nature of the stakes 
involved in the success or failure of 
the radical Arab nationalist move- 
ment which was nothing short of the 
power balance in the whole world. 
For, there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that a successful assertion of 
independence by the Arabs would 
have ended for ever the US hege- 
monistic ambitions which the defeat 
in Vietnam has not, and could not 
have done For, whatever might 
have been said and written all these 
years, the fact remains that while 
southeast Asia as a whole is of peri- 
pheral importance to the interna- 
tional power balance, West Asia 1s 
central to it. 


Similarly, it 1s open to question 
whether Nasser and his Soviet 
friends recognised that the main 
obstacles in the success of this grand 
enterprise were the weakness of the 


Egyptian economy which reduced 
the country’s appeal to other Arabs, 
and the suspicion of Egypt among 
fellow Arabs, pro-western Kings and 
sheikhs as well as the radicals Even 
more staggering was their failure to 
appreciate what kind of foe they 
were faced with 1n Israel, the firm- 
ness of the U S commitment to its 
security and the weakness of the 
Arab military machines. 


FM 

1 he tragedy of ıt 1s that in 1967 
when the Soviets built up a massive 
anti-Israel propaganda on the spuri- 
ous plea that Tel Aviv was planning 
to attack Syria and when Nasser 
ordered the U.N. emergency force 
out of Smai and put his troops there 
in disregard of Israeli warnings, 
neither was 1n fact thinking 1n terms 
of an actual war. So, they delivered 
Israel an opportunity its leaders 
could not have dreamt of What has 
followed 1s common knowledge 


The Arab world recovered from 
this blow in 1973 when, taking 
advantage of the initial. Egyptian 
victories in the war with Israel and 
the anticipated shortage of oil, they 
quadrupled the prices of crude, ex- 
posing in the process the West’s 
vulnerability and inability to cancel 
out the deadly ol weapon But 
almost immediately they abandoned 
this leverage Instead of using the 
enormous oU revenues to compel a 
genuine transfer of resources from 
the West to the third world, they 
took steps which made them even 
worse prisoners of the West than 
they were before. 


They have been squandering their 
resources on importing luxuries from 
the West and undertaking expensive 
and unviable ‘development’ projects 
to run which they are totally depen- 
dent on the West and its Japanese 
allies. They have followed it up with 
a worse foll They have been 
importing from the West, mainly 
the US, highly sophisticated arms 
worth billions of dollars which they 
cannot possibly use on their own, 
except against one another as in the 
case of Iran and Iraq. On top of it 
all, the money that has escaped this 
squandermania on the grandest 
possible scale, they have put in 
western banks, assets and securities 
And, as 1f this were not enough, they 


have wilfully excluded from the 
atfairs of the region the only country 
which could have provided some 
kind of countervailing power against 
the America-backed Israel, the Soviet 
Union 


The Arabs have also played havoc 
with the economies of scores of oil- 
importing third world countries 
These countries have piled up enor- 
mous debts to finance their oil 
imports They cannot service these 
debts except — and that only parti- 
ally — at the cost of slowing down 
their growth rates and, 1a the pro- 
cess, aggravating social tensions at 
home This has made it necessary 
for them to retain and win western 
goodwill so that some little aid 1s 
available to them. It may be harsh 
judgement to say that the Arabs 
have made possible the arrogance the 
United States under President Rea- 
gan has come to display in 1ts deal- 
ings with the third world But it 15 a 
Just assessment which 1t would be ex- 
tremely difficult for anyone to con- 
test 


L the follies of the Arabs could 
be matched, which 1s not easy, China 
has done fairly well By picking up 
a quarrel with Vietnam and attack- 
ing it, it has legitimised America’s 
return to south-east Asia and brou- 
ght in the Soviet Union as well. 
Be1jing’s actions are of a piece with 
its inexplicable attack on India in 
1962 


Let us accept for the sake of argu- 
ment the Chinese proposition that 
in the excitement of their victory 
over the Americans and the U S- 
backed Saigon set-up, the Vietnam- 
ese were trying to lord ıt over ın the 
whole of Indo-China Surely, by 
maintaining friendly ties with Hanoi, 
the Chinese would have retained the 
capacity to influence its policies And 
whatdo they have to gain by sup- 
porting the maniacs in Kampuchea 
who in the name of socialism had 
virtually come close to exterminating 
the Khmer race ? 


Let us also accept for the sake of 
argument that the Vietnamese are 
an impossible people to deal with 
and would have tried to frighten the 
whole of south-east Asia into sub- 
mission 1f Beying had not made 
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common cause with Washington and 
compelled them to recognise the 
rights of other countries. Surely the 
Chinese could have waited for this to 
be demonstrated Then they could 
have acted with the support of well- 
meaning people al] over the world 


The opportunities in. Africa. for 
genuine independence have been 
more limited than in West Asia or 
south-east Asia But the Africans 
cannot claim that they have made 
the most of such opportunities as 
have existed They have certainly 
not developed cooperation among 
themselves to reduce their depend- 
ence on the West and the detestable 
regime in South Africa As things 
stand, no one need be surprised if 
South Africa backed by a rightwing 
nationalist America emerges as a 
kind of imperial power in the region 


Latin America 1s a world in itself 
Hardly any country there can claim 
to have used its resources to improve 
the lot of its people And many of 
the regimes there are frighteningly 
cruel, inhuman and arbitrary So, it 
is not difficult to predict that the 
region will move from one crisis to 
another as far into the future as we 
can see 


Al in all the hopes that were 
aroused with India's independence 
in 1947 have not been fulfilled But 
it will be absurd to conclude that 
the nationalist revolution in the third 
world has failed It has not On the 
whole, the third world has not done 
too badly in the economic field and 
the desire for self-assertion has not 
died out 


The fifties were an age of inno- 
cence Most of usin the newly liber- 
ated countries had no idea of the 
complexity of the tasks we had taken 
upon ourselves economic develop- 
ment, social integration and change 
and preserving and developing the 
State Disillusionment was bound to 
follow and it has But independence 
is to a society what air 1s to a human 
being — its very life breath Some 
wil fall by the wayside and some 
wil continue the arduous journey 
towards the ‘heaven of freedom’ of 
which Tagore spoke half a century 
ago Nationalism 1s not going to be 
superseded whatever else might hap- 
pen 1n the coming years and decades 


Interdependence 


BHARAT WARIAVWALLA 


ADDRESSING the World Food 
Conference in Rome in November 
1975, the US Secretary of State, 
Kissinger, said ‘we are stranded 
between the old conceptions of poli- 
tical conduct and a wholly new 
environment between the nade- 
quacy of the nation-State and the 
emerging imperative of a global 
community ' The statement 1s not 
profound but revealing It is reveal- 
ing to know how the perceptions of 
a person who has been wedded to the 
*old conceptions of political conduct 
have changed 


Kissinger represents that school 
of politics which has decisively influ- 
enced thinking on international 
politics since the emergence of the 
State system after the Peace of 
Westphalia in 1648. Now this 
worthy heir of Metternich and 
Bismarck recognizes that the kind 
of international politics emerging in 
the last quarter of the twentieth 
century no more wholly corresponds 
to the Metternichian or Bismarck- 
lan conceptions We are stranded 
between the old and the new, bet- 
ween the reality of the nation-State 
and communities of nations, bet- 
ween autarchy and interdependence, 
between national preoccupations 
and global concerns. 


Let us begin with one key element 
of the old politics, military power, 
and see what its utility is today It 
is the State’s possession of the 
instruments of force which alone 
distinguishes the State-centric inter- 
national system from any other 
systems, economic, political (within 
a national polity no individual or 
groups have instruments of force, 
except during a state of civil anarchy 
or civil war) or religious Machi- 
avelli, who witnessed the formation 
of the nation-States and the kind of 
politics that grew up then, believed 
in the primacy of military power 
over all other forms of power Using 
force to seize someone's wheatfields 
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was one dominant logic on which , USSR, gets out of hand, or if one 
the international system operated ' -principal wolf, the USSR and its 
since its birth in Europe and its empire, 15" faced with the prospect 
subsequent extension to the non-  ofinternal dissolution The second 
European part of the globe as that. possibility and 1ts grim implications 


DEN liberated itself from colonial rule for, internátional stability 1s little, 
DN E aaa uitderstood.? If the Soviets.come to * 
e ` T i NY EN believe, which undeed they will, that : 

i wo Others who profoundly influ-. the West I$ conspiring. to "bring ; 


. enced the thinking, and practice of about their internal dissolution 
' international, relations were “Hob: 7 (Poland)-then they might embark on 


bes and’ Locké Both argued from " 4 mor e.adventurous. policy, with all 
different perspectives that only the the attendant consequences for 1n- 
3741 state of wartruly reveals theressence ternational stability, Foreign policy 


; i ént 
tour, : of the game that natigh=States play. would ‘theng become an instrum 
oe’ ^ Statès arë contitiuously at-war (hot for‘internal Suryivál-The first world ., 


, ^, ‘actual warfare), simply because: wat'came about largely bécause the ^ 
— [ike individuals, they live in anarchy polyglot Austro-Hungarian ‘empire 
and, im Anarchica] times, survival feared that the tide of nationalism 
is thé only concern of the State or Sweeping through ` Europe “would 
. of the individual As Hobbes con- dissolve the empire from within 
'  ceptualized, every man (or every 
` State) is by nature the’-other’s wolf 
‘and war punctuated by truce (for arring these possibilities, the 1n- 
peace is inconceivable) is the princi- ternational system is likely to re- 
' pal characteristic of competition ` main largely Lockean — peace based 
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among wolves ' onthe balance of terror and com- 
z Sh , dn > petition among the principal actors 
` For Locke, ‘competition among of :the system, moderated by their 


wolves could be’ moderated by self- 
restraints, | international treaties, could end in collision But, the 


balance of power and concern on - Contemporary system is something 

_. . , the part of the, competing wolves to mor x: than Lockean, is dio what 

- ^ keep the international systent going that something? wis, 18 difficult to 

7 rather than to destroy it; Of course, define precisely “The present pat: . 

Locke differed from Hobbes on two terns of international relations do 

other points his view of man was Hot quite conform to the past 

- more «benign, and his ^ view" of the - patterns and.this 1s because a num- 

world less horrid This was natural, Ber of new.eléments have’ appeared 
for Hobbés'swas the product ofa 19 the present State system 

war-torn , Bngland without civil. ` 

authority, “while Locke was the great 

pou legitimizer of the Glorious ^Revolu-- 

Jàid-the basis-for a arlia- | 
Hid E p *'which the-system of the past has 


EE rested — the possession and use of 
4 But, for Hobbes and Locke the Bate Ura ie erry eee 

State's ability to influence another 9 Miitary power, in the past fe 
y years has declined and will continue 

State depended entirely on its pos- o decis 

session and willingness to use mili- 
tary power A State's power ranking . To say this at a time when Britain 
in.the world entirely depended, on „has triumphed over Argentina in the, 
- what it could ultimately. show. at the ‘Falklands war, Israel over the: PLO’ 
moment. of ‘reckoning, war - Bast. | and the Soviet Union-over Afghani- 
*  . cally, the international system since stan, may sound absurd ` But 1n all 
the end of World War II has been the three cases the apparent victory 
more Lockean than Hobbesian while of the militarily strong still does not 
the international system betweenthe show decisively that military power 
two world wars was more Hobbesian has the same importance today as it 
than Lockean . had in the past The utility of mili- 
; tary power depends entirely on the 
20 Today we could returh to Hobb- policy context in which it 1s used 
esian anarchy if competition among and ıt is my contention that today 
the two big wolves, the US and the there are fewer and fewer policy con- 
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` One way to look at how different 
"the present is from the past is to 
re-examine the very foundation on 
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> fedr thaf“unrestraited competition “ 


texts 1n which force can be profitably 
used 


~ ake, for example, the policy con- wy 

c text of the Falklands war: Argentina 
first used force to seize the” islands ` : 
„which 1n turn made -the British use 

- of force perfectly légitimate. «The 
. successful use of force<by,Britaim in 

> “thé Falklands would lead- many to ~ 
conclude here that in the final analy- 
sis it is force alone that decides the 
: Quteome of international conflicts 
"Ihe "conclusion 15 misleading `, and. 
‘dangerous Policies:based omn such a 
“-coríclusion may turnout to be futile 
The question to ask 1s whether the 
use of force which produces a 
favourable outcome in oner policy . 
context will also produce favourable 
outcomes in other policy contexts. 
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Let us assume for the sake of 
discussion that the Falklands had 
been inhabited by 1,00,000 Argen- ^ 
tines, besides the 1,800  Falk- 
landers of English origin, and that . , 
these’ Argentines .had.. threatened `s 
-to ‘take, to arms. (or .wage^peacefül -. 
civil disobedience) in case Britain 
were to refuse their demand fora . 
reunion with Argentina. The setting 
» Is perfect for an insurgency war: s, 

Would Britain háve risked the cost, ^ 

economic, military, and socia 

(domestic dissensions at home) of a 

counter insurgency war, far away 

from her shores? Probably not” ` 
‘Except for the short and limited, : 
-counter insurgency operations in~” 

Kenya and Malaya, Britain has not + _. 

engaged in such operations since -e 

1945 France did so in Algeria and 

with disastrous results 
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The Falklands situation was unb -~ 
‘que “only 1800 inhabitants, united” 
“in their, wish to stay with Britain, 
the impetuosity of the Argentine. 
military junta and the absence of 
any effective international support 
for Argentina Such situations rare- 
` ly obtain today ` More common 
are popular resistance, guerilla wars, ^ + 
.civil wars, messy local ^ situations, 

‘ete It ıs these types of situations * 
which determine the policy contexts "> 
in which a would be user of military 
power has to assess its utility 

In his path blazing work, Force 
Without Warl, Bleechman comes to 


1 Barry M Bleechman, Force without 
War, Brookings Institute, 1978 
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conclusions which must shock the 
military establishments the world 
over In the 215 incidents involving 
the use of armed force — this rough- 
ly works out to once every month 
between 1945 to 1973 — the United 
States was able to secure, in the 
short term, favourable results in 
73% of the cases However, this 
proportion declined substantially 
when the objectives were evaluated 
over the longer term and the favour- 
able rate dropped to less than one- 
half And in most of the instances 
where the outcomes were favourable 
in the short and long terms, force 
was demonstrated but not used — 
that is the use of force to support 
diplomacy rather than to substi- 
tute 1t. 


Again, the use of force proved to 
be productive in instances where 
force was used to deter or assure 
rather than compel or coerce a tar- 
get. Bleechman ends his empirical 
study by saying what Montesquieu 
or Mill would have perhaps said 
without -the aid of computerized 
data — that force 1s only useful 
in the case ofa target, which can be 
reached without force, but force can 
help to speed the process. 


O.. wishes the Soviet Union had 
a Bleechman who could have warn- 
ed them of the folly and the ultimate 
futility of their Afghan venture. The 
old dictum that the solidier loses if 
he does not win and the guerilla 
wins if he does not lose 1s as valid 
for the Soviets 1n Afghanistan as 1t 
was for the Americans in Vietnam. 
Time 1s on the side of the guerilla; 


: time ıs against the soldier The sol- 


dier has to demonstrate all the time 
that he is winning, the guerilla has 
merely to frustrate the soldier's 
advances. 


With about 85,000 soldiers, all 
that the Soviets control after two 
and half years since the intervention 
are a couple of cities and those, too, 
during the day. The choice before 
Moscow 1s whether to increase its 
military commitments or seek a 
political solution In the recent 
writings of Soviet mulitary men, 
both choices are frankly discussed 
and interestingly enough it 1s the 
US experience in Vietnam that pro- 
vides the backdrop for much of 
these discussions, i 
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Force is relentlessly used by only nation-State as an economic unit is 
two States in the world today, Israel just about through. 
and South Africa. Both are unique. 
Israel's international legitimacy 15 1n 
question; South Africa's domestic dence among the countries of the 
legitimacy ıs challenged by all For North (the OECD area) ıs largely a 
States without legitimacy, foreign post-war phenomenon made entirely 
policy has no other aim but survival possible by the persistent efforts of 
and, obviously, for survival one the United States to create a single 
would use any amount of force, world economy The IMP, the 
regardless of the cost Now Israel World Bank and the Marshal Pian 
has succeeded in amputating the were the institutions America crea- 
military arms of the PLO Butisthe ted to construct a global economy 
PLO military disabled for good? In from the wreckage of the second 
the Black Septemberists’ operation in - world war. America benefited from 
1970, Jordan did the same thing to the new arrangement, but others 
the PLO, just to see it revive its even more. Japan and Western 
strength 1n the next few years Yet, Europe grew at such rapid pace that 
it would be wrong to say that be- they became America’s economic 
cause Israel and South Africa have rivals by the mid-sixties 
‘succeeded’ 1n using force, 1t follows 
that the utihty of force 1s not’ 
declining There are just no States 
like Israel and South Africa in the 
present State system. 


This high degree of interdepen- 


Eo interdependence has 
brought about interdependent rela- 
tionships that greatly inhibit, if not 
preclude, the use of military power. 
T i ~ - ~ « To be sure, interdependence does 

he purpose behind this some- not eliminate competition among 
"what lengthy discussion on the uti- nations, but the competition 18 con- 
lity of military power 1s to discern ducted along lines very different to 
whether the Hobbesian or the those of the past The devaluation of 
Lockean international system, which the American dollar in August 1971 
has held force to be the only arbiter and, with it, the breakdown of 
of relations among States, 1s chang- the Bretton Woods economic order 
ing. The utility of force has declined clearly illustrates the new ground 
and the causes and factors which rules for the old rivalry between 
have brought about this decline nations. 


suggest the appearance of new ele- ; 
meus in the old State-centric The mighty United States with 
system. 1ts nuclear weapons attempted in 

1971 to influence non nuclear Japan 
and West Germany to reappreciate 
the yen and the mark, so that 
America could avoid the odium of 
devaluing the dollar In this impor- 
tant encounter of strength, it ıs the 
militarily stronger United States 
that gave in 


It 1s the technology and pro- 
gressive integration of national 
economies into one single global 
economy which is changing the old 
patterns of inter-State relations. 
Even in the 19th century, the spin- 
ning jenny, the steamship and the k 
East India Company penetrated Thucydides’ saying that the weak 
State barriers but, today, this pene- , must give what the strong: exact 
tration is deeper and stronger than sums up the essence of the old game, 
ever before. i ‘ and many steeped in this school 


Obviously, the changes in the of power politics would have ex- 
pattern of inter-State relations 1s pected a different outcome to the 
more pronounced in the industrial AUgust 1971 encounter — American 
North, where the industrial revolu- Victory and German and Japanese 
tion first began, than ın the largely defeat However, after the event all 
agrarian South, where this revolution the industrial nations met to .devise 
is Just beginning to make its impact. à Pew monetary arrangement, 

The economies of the United States, Anyone who ranks military power 
Western Europe and Japan have above all other forms of power 
"become interdependent to a point would have believed that the im- 
where not one can go it alone. mense disparity in military power 
As Charles Kindleberger says, the between the United States, on the 
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one hand, and Germany and Japan 
on the other, would express itself 
politically This lime of reasoning 
assumes that America’s posses- 
sion of a thousand or so intercon- 
tmental ballistic mussiles would 
give her power sufficient to coerce 
the nations which do not have 
them To believe that military 
power can be readily translated into 
influence, economic, political, 1deo- 
logical, 1s to miss the central point 
of the declining utility of military 
power 1n an interdependent setting. 


Of course, one ought not to mis- 
read the August 1971 encounter 
either — that 1s, those economically 
strong prevail over those militarily 
strong, or that economic power 1s 
more important than military 
power. It 1s the very high level of 
interdependence between Germany, 
Japan and America on so many 
issues — trade, tariff, environment, 
investments and, of course, security 
— that really prevents any one of 
them from fully exercising power 
In 1971, for instance, the United 
States could have used its mulitary 
superiority to hurt Germany and 
Japan, but only at the risk of bring- 
ing about the collapse of the wes- 
tern security alliance. Similarly, 
Germany and Japan could have used 
their superior economic strength to 
hurt America, but again at the risk 
of bringing about a total disruption 
of the world economy. 


A gain, itis the interdependence 
between OPEC and OECD that 
really prevents either from using its 
strength to the fullest — OPEC from 
withholding o1l to the OECD coun- 
tries and OECD (primarily the US) 
from militarily seizing the oil fields. 
Both have opted for interdependence 
after that dramatic trial of strength 
in October 1973. Then, a group of 
Arab oi producers, OAPEC, with 
no military power to speak of, suc- 
cessfully carried out the oil embargo 
against the friends of Israel, the 
United States and Holland So 
shocked was Hans Morgenthau, one 
of the foremost exponents of the 
power politics school, that he des- 
cribed the 1973 event as an historic 
severance between political, econo- 
mic and military power. 


Despite the enormous strains in 
the OPEC-OECD relationship, 


2. See Stanley Hoffmann, 


neither can today afford to disrupt 
1t. OPEC and OECD are dependent 
on each other for their prosperity. 
It 1s their common interest 1n each 
other's well-being that prevents 
either from using its power to the 
maxunum — OPEC the oil and 
money power (embargo or substan- 
tia] cuts 1n production) and the West 
from using its. military power Of 
course, today, the big question mark 
is whether the interdependent 
OPEC-OECD relationship will sur- 
vive in the face of declining oil 
demands in the OECD countries 


| nm has profoundly 
changed the rules of the competition 
for power and influence among 
States. In the old game of the 
nations, A's power was its ability to 
make B do something B would have 
preferred not to do or to stop B 
from doing something B would have 
otherwise done A’s gain was B's 
loss. But 1n an interdependent rela- 
tionship, A cannot fully use all its 
power to make B do something or 
stop B from doing something with- 
out A hurting itself in the process 
of exercising its power In such a 
game, neither A nor B completely 
gains or loses and both stand to gain 
somewhat if both use their power 
with more restraint. 


This 1s the kind of game 1n which 
the premium 1s more on coopera- 
tion, however limited, than on con- 
flict, as in the old game? Thus, 
America cannot fully use 1ts power 
asset, the military power, against 
the gulf countries, nor can the gulf 
countries fully use their power 
assets, 01l and money, without both 
hurting each other in the process. 
Nor for that matter would any 
country of the industrial North opt 
out of the many interdependent 
links (monetary, energy, trade, tar- 
iffs, technology, security) without 
hurting itself ~ 


In the meliorative vision of the 
world, which still dominates global 
thinking, wars between nation-States 
would disappear, or at least the 
chances of their occurrence greatly 
reduce, if they were knit together 


‘Notes on the 
Elusiveness of , Power’, International 


Journal xxx, (Spring 1975). 


by extensive economic interactions: 
Once nations are committed to the- 
idea of progress, wars would become’ 
a thing of the past, a hangover of the 
‘dark ages?” This meliorative vision, 
of the world was shattered twice, 1n- 


1914 and 1938 Yet, the victorious” 


America precisely set out to create: 
such an order. The creation of an 
integrated world economy and libe» 
ral political order were the two 
American objectives at the end of 
World War II It came close~to 
realizing the first, but never serious- 
ly attempted to realize the second. 


In the first three decades after the 
war, the countries of the North grew- 
at about 5% a year, with about that 
much inflation and little unemploy- 
ment. The developing countries 
grew faster than the developed ones 
and world trade expanded at an 
annual rate in excess of 7%, well 
above the 5% rate of growth of the 
world product. History has yet to 
record such an unprecedented period 
of prosperity. 


Now the game 1s up The chart of 
economic ill health of the OECD. 
countries shows 284 million un- 
employed, half-per cent rate of. 
growth and about 10% inflation. 
Few see any signs of recovery from 
the decade old enormous recession 
in the North 

It 1s possible that interdependence 
among the northern countries could 
degenerate into autarchy, mercan“ 
tilism, protectionism. Beggar my 
neighbours, competitive. devolu- 
tions, trade war and finally the re- 
surgence of militarism could follow, 
as they all did in the thirties. The 
North would then return to the 
Hobbesian State of anarchy, as i 
did 1n the 1nter-war years. 
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H end of interdependence in the 
North would snuff out any hope — 
it has never been very high — of 
North-South interdependence. Inter- 
dependence rests on the progresstye 
integration of national economies 
into a global one, globalisation of 


the industrial revolution and the risé - 


in global productivity, acconipanied 
by reduction ın mequality within 
and between nations. The ‘break- 
down of the interdependent order 

the North would end the hopes- of 
many northern liberals like Brandt, 
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Heath, Mitterand, for a world 
order based on North-South inter- 
dependence 


But, regardless of what happens 
in the North, parts of the South or 
the third world display patterns of 
inter-State relations which are uni- 
que. Iran-Iraq enmity, Egypt-Syria 
merger or paper unions between 
Libya and Tunisia and Iraq-Syria, 
reveal patterns of inter-State rela- 
tions 1n the Islamic world which are 
different from the patterns of inter- 
State relations in Europe The con- 
cept of international relations, as 
we understand it today, originated 
in Europe and there the State and, 
Jater, the nation-State was the cor- 
ner stone on which was constructed 
the edifice of the State system. The 
nation-State 1s perhaps not regarded 
as sacrosanct an entity in the Isla- 
mic world as it 1s in the western 
world (most certainly including the 
‘socialist’ world of the Soviet Union 
and East Europe). 


D oes the Iranian revolution pose 
a challenge to the State centric 
order? One ought to be as patient 
as Zhao in evaluating the signt- 
ficance of a revolution In response 
to a question by Kissinger as to 
how he saw the French revolution 
of 1789, Zhao 1s reputed to have re- 
plied that it was too early to assess 
1t. Whatever little 1nformation we 
have on revolutionary Iran suggests 
that the State apparatus 1s as freely 
and arbitrarily used by the Ayatol- 
lahs as 1t was by the Shah, to bring 
about desired social changes. Like 
all third world elites, the Ayatollahs 
too use the State as an agent of 
social transformation 


Again, whatever may be Iran’s 
ultimate war aims — creation of a 
Shia community or the overthrow- 
ing of the non-Shia elites in West 
Asia — the Ayatollabs make calls 
for war sacrifices 1n the name of the 
Iranian State. History records how 
great social experiments, the Repub- 
hc of Virtue of Robespierre, the 
Calvinist Republic or the Cultural 
Revolution, eventually returned to 
old ways But what the Iranian re- 
volution unmistakably demonstrates 
is the rejection of indiscriminate 
import of the western consumer 
culture — the kleenex, coca-cola 
culture. 


In all other parts of the third 
world, where statehood 1s barely 
three decades old, the State reigns 
supreme. The State apparatus 1s 
used for economic development, for 
oppression and for aggrandisement 
and the perpetuation of elite rulers. 
There are only a few countries who 
have developed economically by the 
vigorous intervention of the State 
— South Korea, Brazil, Mexico, 
India But, many third world coun- 
tries are basically national security 
States. Military rule (not always), a 
siege mentality and high “defence 
preparedness’ generally characterise 
the national security States The 
third world has many such 


V the State reigns supreme in 
the third world, it 1s the inter-state 
relations that dominate all other 
patterns of interactions. People, 
journalists, legislatures or intellec- 
tuals have very little role — often 
their role 1s in opposition to the 
State's role. Here 1t 1s only the 
soldier and the statesman who 
dominate the international stage. 
In the advanced industrial, demo- 
cratic North, on the other hand, 
there are a number of non-State 
actors — people, peace movements, 
the multinationals, journalists, etc. 
— who significantly influence inter- 
State relations. ' 


Intense rivalry, sometimes ending 
in wars, largely characterise the re- 
lations among the countries of the 
South Here there are few viable re- 
gional communities or binding inter» 
dependent ties. The dominant pat- 
tern of inter-State relations in the 
third world approximates to the 
Hobbesian Lockean model — com- 
petition without an element of co- 
operation, my gain, your loss. But 
those involved with the idea that 
history only moves 1n the direction 
of progress, would say that the new 
States of the South will also over- 
come their national rivalries and 
eventually settle for cooperative 
regional communities and  inter- 
dependence. After all, that 1s what 
the old States of the North have 
done. But the cruel fact ıs that 
history never moves 1n the direction 
in which the philosophers of history 
think it will. The movement of his- 
tory 1s always marked by zig-zags, 
steep dips and even abrupt re- 
versals. 
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. of the UN Resolution, on the 
New International Economic Order 
(NIEO) in 1974 and the holding of 
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Similarly; a number of features 
of the international economy can be 
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IN a wide range of international the Conference on International 
economic issues, North-South rela- Economic Cooperation (CIEC) in 
EH ME es tions have attracted the centre-of ~ 1975 «between a-group of countries” e, 
vi wx RB WC CUL IW. odie: attention”. smee -aboüt. thé “mid: .drawh.froin: the North<dnd South: 
v Im EUR "Doo CT D*seyenties.^It may, suffice niérely to Most receñtly, the Report of the, 
ev» ox. 000000 cu UN. ecall thé .serjes ‘of -developments Brandt. Commission (1980) and the 
: ui which have been resporisible forthis Cancun Summit of 22 Heads of 
: With decolonisation, the poorer States and of Governments (1981) 
` countries belonging to the South have provided some further impetus 
S have acquired a numerical majority to the North-South debate 
E" 2 ? in the United Nations where each" l . : 
r country enjoys an equal vote The A vast and varied literature on 
l , non-aligned movement has helped international -economic relations 
ks MX YO . +. ar Dr to unify the South on, a, political, -generated since-ábout the late 1970s 
LE EM eats | 37°72" ¿4% plane and provided.a basis forjóint . has considerably fuélled- the North- ^ 
action. Five sessions of the UN South form of analysis The wealth 
Conference for Trade and Develop- and poverty of nations, and the 
- ment (UNCTAD) and its regular wide and widening disparities bet- 
activities from 1964 onwards have ween rich and poor countries are 
focussed attention on a gamut of, intrinsically grand themes. Besides, 
North-South issues. the ‘North-South’ dichotomy seems 
Wf l A ee '^ capable of encompassing a large 
- The emergence of OPEC in-the number of issues as well as of 
early 1970s provided a dramatic actors within its ambit. It seems 
: SC demonstration of.Southern bargain- — possible to group most countries in 
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related to North-South questions, 
either directly or at one remove. 
Accordingly, the North-South 
framework has been used, where 
necessary through some enlarge- 
ment, to discuss several major global 
crises’ the arms build-up, the energy 
transition, world monetary disorder, 
the widening gap between rich and 
poor nations, the population explo- 
sion, world hunger and ecological 
depredation Titles such as ‘Reshap- 
ing the Internationa] Order’, ‘Facing 
the Future’, ‘A Programme for 
Survival’ have tried to convey a 
sense of crisis, the urgency and pos- 
sibility of reform, and ultimate goals 
for world welfare and development, 


.interalia, through a re-alignment of 


North-South relations 2 


Thus, the North-South paradigm 
has gained acceptance both at ope- 
rational: and analytical-levels in its 
application to a wide range of inter- 
national economic questions. It has 
served, as never before in history, 
to raise the awareness of the un- 
equal and inequitable relationships 
that hold between developing and 
developed countries. Apait from 
improving an understanding of the 
history, nature and dynamics of 
these relationships, the processes of 
the North-South debate have result- 
ed in some tangible gains for the 
developing countries. But, like any 
other paradigm, *North-South' has 


also not been without '1ts eost and * 


limitations, It 1s necessagy to intros- 
pect on whether the costs, as 
demonstrated in experience, in the 
continued pursuit of this paradigm 
are likely to be justified by, or 
might rather outweigh, possible 
benefits ın the future. This 1s neces- 
sary lest what began as a useful 
paradigmatic, tool should acquire 


T.. North-South paradigm con- 
sists of three inter-related elements: 
(a) a setof North-South issues with 
reference to which (b) groups of 
countries identified as the North 
and South stand ın protagonist- 


1. See Jan Tinbergen: Reshaping the 
International Order A Report to the Club 
of Rome, Dutton, New York 1976, OECD 
Interfutures: Facing the Future, Paris 1979: 
Independent Commission on International 
Development Issues (Brandt Commission) 
ae A ^ Programme for Survival, 
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antagonist relations, which it is 
premised can be solved through 
(c) processes of ‘dialogue’, ‘debate’ 
and ‘negotiation’ It will be useful 
to examine the validity of each of 
these elements 


On the issues themselves, defini- 
tive articulation 1s to be found in 
the UN Resolution on the NIEO 
One way of introducing them will be 
to point out; as the Brandt Commis- 
sion has done, that what 1s involved 
is that (p 32) ‘fundamental struc- 
tural changes must be made in the 
markets in which. developing coun- 
tries are suppliers — of commodi- 


ties, of manufactures, of labour —. 


and in.which they are customers — 
for capital and technology Such 
changes are also required in the 
mechanisms and institutions which 
generate and distribute international 
finance, investment and liquidity’, 


I, these ‘markets’, the concrete 
issues that have emerged mainly 
relate to the following: 


(a) Primary commodities stabi- 
lisation of prices and earnings, assis- 
tance for diversification and proces- 
sing, and access to exports markets 
for developing countries 


(b) Trade: access to markets to 


; developing. countries. -through (re 


reduction; on a nof-reciprocal básis; 
of tariff and non tariff barriers. 
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(c) Technology and Private Invest- 


ment greater access, on better 
terms, to technology, the regulation 
of transnational corporations, and 
recognition of the right to nationa- 
lise foreign investments on the part 
of host countries in the Sou, - 
' (d) Money and Finance: improve- 
ments in the quantum and quality 
of concessional aid, with special 
attention being paid to assistance 
for food and agriculture, industria- 
lisation, reducing the debt-burden 
and for the Jeast- developed coun- 
tries; and the creation and distribu- 
tion of international liquidity. in 
conformity with the need. of deve- 
loping countries. 


The identification of countries in 
the ‘North’ and in the ‘South’ has 
come about as a result of the align- 
ments that have formed themselves 
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in the UNCTAD and, following 
that, in other UN fora. The North 
in this parlance consists of Group B 
or the OECD countries — the USA, 
Canada, Japan, Australia, New 
Zealand and 19 countries in western 
Europe Although relatively small, 
this is a varied group of countries 
in terms of sizes, populations and 
per capita incomes Excluding the 
smaller (Iceland and Luxembourg) 
and the poorer (Greece, Ireland, 
Portugal, Spain and Turkey) among 
them, one 1s left with 17 industria- 
lised countries with an average per 
capita annual income of nearly 
$ 11,000 and a combined GNP of 
about $ 7,200 billion which 1s 63.4 
per cent of the global product.? 
These 17 countries also ‘constitute 
the Development Assistance Com- 
mittee (DAC) of the OECD, in that 
sense acknowledging their status as 


"the indisputably rich. . , 


Before one can move on to the 
South, one has to refer to Group D 
in UNCTAD consisting of the 
USSR and 6 countries of Eastern 
Europe, viz, Bulgaria, Czechoslo* 
vakia, the GDR, Hungary, Poland 
and Romania. Except for the GDR 
which has a per capita income com- 
parable to that of New Zealand or 
the UK, the rest of them are poorer 
than the countries in the DAC but 
not much more so. Their average 


The ‘East’ 1s also ‘industrialised’, 
‘developed’ and distinctly .richer 
than the South In UNCTAD, 
Group D has generally sympathised 
with, and supported, the South but 
has exempted itself from any of the 
obligations, which with its endorse- 
ment, the South has urged upon the 
North ` 


A = we 


T. largest group is the resıdual 
Group 77 1n UNCTAD, now con- 
sisting of about 120 countries, 
China, although not a member of 
the Group of 77, is also to be con- 
sidered as part of the South Ascan 
be imagined, there 1s much hetero- 
geneity in sizes, endowments, in- 
comes and growth patterns "within 
the South. Populations range from 
a few thousands 1n the South Paci- 


2 GNP and per capita income figures 
relate to 1980 and are from The World 
Bank Atlas 19812" 


per, capita 1ncome-1s. around -$ 4,500 ` 
which 1s also the level 1n the USSR. ` - 
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fic to nearly a billion in China, per 
capita incomes from less than $ 100 
to $30,000 in the United Arab 
Emirates, and outside of OPEC to 
$ 4,500 in Singapore; there are the 
newly industrialising ‘success stories’ 
of South East Asia and of Latin 
-America; the least-developed coun- 
fries in Sub-Saharan Africa, not to 
speak of Bangladesh, the populous 
and poor mass of South Asia, and 
so on. 


H. in the South have 
tended to be both exaggerated and 
under- played. Southern protagonists 
have believed in the latter on the 
ground that to admit heterogeneity 
will be to play into the Northern 
tactics of divide et unpera that aims 
at undermining the politica] unity 
of the South. Yet, it will be unrea- 
listic to ignore three basic points 


One ıs that some countries of the 
South are much richer than the 
others, some among them being 
richer than the richest countries in 
the North Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, 
the UAE and Qatar among the 
surplus OPEC countries have, for 
instance, per capita incomes in the 
range of $ 11,000 to $ 30,000 and 
have acquired combined foreign 
assets of the order of $ 300 billions 
This has not gone unrecognised by 
OPEC itselt which has emerged as 
a significant aid-giver, although 
largely in a bilateral and ‘Islamic’ 
framework. 


Secondly, it 1s quite clear that 
interest involvements in the range 
of North-South issues vary quite 
widely among groups of the count- 
ries in the South The poorest 
countries are primarily interested in 
concessional aid in the form of 
Official development assistance 
(ODA) and in commodity price 
-Stabilisation wh:le the more advanc- 
ed developing countries are largely 
interested in trade, technology and 
commercial borrowing. The situ- 
ation of some countries (notably 
India) may be such as to straddle a 
number of interests but the fact 
«remaims that the South has quite 
distinct constituencies within it 


Thirdly, it 1s not as if there are 
no conflict of interests within the 
‘South. The most important of them 
“ıs the effect that oil price increases 
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have had on the oil-importing deve- 
loping countries,, leading to the 
impoverishment of one part of the 
South to the benefit of another 


T. heterogeneity of Interests and 
circumstances within the non-South 
have not always been to the advan- 
tage of the South A good illustra- 
tion 1s the serious difficulty that the 
South, and its enlightened suppor- 
ters, have had in developing a 
rationale for ODA that can be 
sustained on a wide front. Various 
arguments have been tried such as 
the moral argument of justice and 
solidarity enjoining the rich to help 
the poor, the historical argument 
that aid 1s a form of reparations 
for colonial exploitation, and the 
economic argument that aid is in 
the ‘mutual interests’ of the North 
and the South (an.euphemism for 
the enlightened self-interest of the 
North). The difficulty 1s that none 
of these arguments fits, or finds a 
response in, all of the North. 


The moral argument, which is the 
strongest, loses force since the 
South does not apply it to the East, 
or within its own fraternity, nor 
internally within its domestic econo- 
mies. The colonial argument does 
not cover the richest countries of 
the North (viz., the USA, West 
Germany and Japan) and has given 
a handle to the East for evading the 
aid obligation 'Mutual interest 
carries some conviction, but only to 
the major capital-exporting count- 
ries, and it does not fit capital- 
importing but rich countries like 
those in OPEC to whom the moral 
argument should have some applic- 
ation. The danger of multiple 
rationale 1s that recalcitrant count- 
ries in the North, or the East, or 


'the richer segment of the South, are 


able to rationalise their positions 
with reference to one or another of 
the arguments supplied by the South 
itself 


The overlay of convergence and 
conflict of ipterest subsists not only 
within each group, but, across them 
as well. The, stat lisation of com- 
modity export prices 18, for ' instance, 
of great interest to many of the 
developing countries. but by no 
means to all of them or to the more 
advanced among them. Nor are 
commodity producers only in the 


South; they are in the North as well 
(e.g , the USA, Canada, Australia), 


In reverse, there are many com> 


modity consumers in the South 
itself and in the East, besides. the 
North OPEC is an éxporter ` of, a 
primary commodity the rising, 
rather than the falling, prices of 
which have created.a sefious pro- 
blem. not only to the North büt 
also to oil-importers 1n the South. 
Access to markets is important not 
only to the South vis-a-vis the 
North but to many countries in 
intra-North markets, (eg, exports 
from, and to, Japan for the rest of 
the OECD) Access to commercial 
borrowings and to technology has 
as much interest to the East as to 
the South OPEC’s imports include 
manpower from the South but 
issues connected with human migra- 
tion, unlike those of merchandise 
exports, have not been adequately 
brought into any international 
debate, North South or South- 
OPEC. , p 
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I. is from such a tangled thicket 
of issues that the North-South para- 
digm seeks to find ways out through 
processes of dialogue, debate and 
negotiation. The word ‘negotiation’ 
suggests economic bargaining to ach- 
jeve reciprocal gains In the North- 
South context 1t has however taken 
the form of non consensual resolu- 
tions secured through majority vot- 
ingin UN bodies, preceded by a 
prolonged use of rhetoric, arguments 
and other means of attrition. There 
have been some gains through these 
processes but the notion that ‘funda- 
mental structural changes’, such as 
those contemplated in the NIEO, 
could be secured by a non-recipro- 
cal process of so-called negotiation, 
without threat or sanction, behind 
it, is fanciful and far fetched. It 1s 
not surprising that it has led to 
frustrating exercises m the art of 
the impossible. The Fifth Session of 
the UNCTAD (Manila, 1979) which 
devoted itself to ‘Restructuring the 
Global Economy' 1s one example. 
The proposed “Global Negotiations’ 
on North-South issues will be 
another, that 1s, if it succeeds in 
being held at all. 
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In actual fact, exercises in nego- 
tiations within a North-South frame- 
work have entailed heavy costs. in 


RM 


terms of retardation and obfusca- 
tion. In the interests of Southern 
solidarity, the South has had to 
pursue a variety of issues as an inte- 
grated, equally urgent, minimum 
programme. Understandably, move- 
ment along such a phalanx has been 
glacial. As the Brandt Commission 
pointed out, somewhat diplomati- 
cally, (p.262) 'the Group system 
has been criticised as tending to 
crystallize extreme positions on 
either side which delays and some- 
times defeats practical progress in 
resolving conflicting interests. The 
process of reconciling differences 
within each Group has often led to 
extreme positions driving out mode- 
rate ones; maximum demands elicit 
minimum offers . the negotiating 
process becomes unwieldy, cumber- 
some and time consuming ' 


Obfuscation has resulted because 
the East and OPEC, neither of 
whom fall neatly within the North- 
South dichotomy, have successfully 
evaded crucial issues — aid and 
commodity prices in the case of the 
East and ol price accommodation 
and migration in the case of OPEC. 
The South has been unable, rather 
than unwilling, to press these issues 
because of the constraints and the 
distractions inherent in the North- 
South framework. 


Rus. at least in the immediate 
future, from pursuing the North- 
South mode of action are, if any- 
thing, likely to be less fruitful from 
a Southern point of view than in 
the last decade The North itself is 
in disarray with recession, inflation 
and unemployment Along with 
these, monetarism and revivalist 
philosophies of private initiative 
give clear signals that further gatns 
from the kind of negotiations as 
have occurred 1n the past are likely 
to be quite limited. Secondly, the 
OPEC-spectre, which in the first 
instance brought the North to the 
negotiating table in 1974 (NIEO) 
‘and 1975 (CIEC), 1s fast losing its 
threat with increasing conservation 
and. domestic production of oil in 
the North. And OPEC’s own role 
has, not clearly been as a force 
behind the South in the mteryening 
years. id E ol 


€ Tn these circumstances, the' North: 
South paradigm might best fulfil 1t5 


contribution if it were to yield gra- 
dually to other modes of action that 
need not be constrained by 1ts rhe- 
toric, rigidities and unrealistic ex- 
pectations It1s difficult to elaborate 
what such modes of action could 
be in the abstract for they will have 
to work themselves out with refe- 
rence to the opportunities and 
potentialities which exist and might 
open up in the field of international 
economic relations. But some priori- 
ties and lines of approach seem to 
indicate themselves. 


One possibility 1s to give greater 
concentration to securing further 
reforms, from a Southern point of 
view, in the existing international 
institutional structures. The resour- 
ces of the IMF need augmentation, 
continued quota 1ncreases and SDR 
allocations will have to be secured, 
and conditionalities liberalised. IDA 
wil have to be safeguarded from 
Reaganite onslaughts and more lend- 
ing promoted from the World Bank 
and the Regional Development 
Banks for energy exploration and 
development. The Common Fund 
will have to be strengthened by the 
conclusion of more international 
commodity agreements but even 
outside of such agreements, it might 
be possible to secure financing for 
commodity stock holdings through 
the IMF. Pressure against protec- 
tionism can be kept up through 
GATT and UNCTAD. Valuable 
incremental gains have been obtain- 
ed through institutional means in 
the past There is no reason to think 
that this route will not yield further 
dividends in the longer run, al- 
though immediate prospects do not 
seem promising. 


T. case for larger volumes of 
ODA could be pressed more strong- 
ly, and less shyly, on straightfor- 
ward humanitarian grounds It 1s 
the continued use of the moral argu- 
ment that can draw 1n the East and 
OPEC besides the recalcitrant 
North. The force of what Paul Stree- 
ten has underlined with reference 
to the North 1s equally valid for 
Southern espousal: ‘It is odd that 
a moral, disinterested concern by 
rich countries for the development 
of the poor is hardly ever conceded. 
‘As hypocrisy is the tribute vice pays 
to virtue, so professions of natio- 


nal self-interest in the develop- 
ment of poor countries may be the 
tribute that virtue has to pay to 
vice Let us, in the present fashion 
for stressing common and mutual 
interests, not underestimate the 
power of moral appeals. Holland, 
Sweden and Norway, which have 
put international cooperation squa- 
rely on a moral basis, have hit the 
O Laid target It is the countries in 
which aid has been sold to the public 
as 1n the national self-interest where 
the effort is sadly lacking.'? 


T. transfer of resources from the 
rıch to the poor has been argued so 
far mainly on grounds of ‘justice’. A 
surer foundation may be ‘solidarity’ 
and a better framework one 1n which 
even the upper-poor and the lower- 
rich would give their mite As the 
Brandt Commission has pointed out 
(p 226), ‘the time has come to con- 
sider a universal system of contribu- 
tions based on present targets for the 
richest countries but also providing 
for contributions from all other 
countries, except the poorest, on a 
sliding scale related to income. This 
would be an expression of shared 
responsibility for international deve- 
lopment ' 


Thirdly, an intra-South dialogue 
with OPEC will have to be promoted 
on issues of re-cycling ol surpluses, 
if not oil price accommodation and 
a long-term approach to migration, 
allowing for planned assimilation 
and orderly return migration. A 
large number of developing coun- 
tries are interested in these issues. 
Together they should be in a posr- 
tion to initiate a free, frank and 
friendly dialogue with OPEC 


All this involves not necessarily 
an abandonment but rather an or- 
chestration of the North-South 
paradigm Its indisputable useful- 
ness at rhetorical, hortatory and 
educative levels can be preserved, 
but only through a more selective 
and sophisticated use of it, Back- 
ground music should accentuate the 
action It need not be allowed to 
distract from, or get confused with, 
action itself. 


3 Friedrich Ebert Foundation (Ed) 


Towards One World? International Respon- 
ses to the Brandt Report Temple Smith, 
London 1981, p. 157, 
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People’s security — 
versus national security 


» 


AT any time of their choosing and 
in the interests of their own ‘national 
security’, the leaders of the super 
powers can unleash a thermo- 
nuclear war which could extermi- 
nate not only the Americans and 


.the Russians but also the rest of us. 


According to the reigning concept 
of national security, the two leaders 
will not be threatening our national 
security. They will not be violating 
our territorial integrity or sover- 
eignty. Nevertheless, we will be 
either dead or maimed. Where then 
les Our security even in -conven- 
tional terms? 


With the spectre of a thermo- 
nuclear war looming large, most 
peoples in the world have already 
been deprived of security, even while 
the national security of many States 
remains juridically intact. Clearly, 
something is terribly wrong with the 
reigning definition of national secu- 
rity in the age of nuclear weapons. 
But it ıs not only- the atomic age 
which makes nonsense of our inheri- 
ted idea of security. Such other 
global phenomena as atmospheric 
or oceanic pollution — the degrada- 
tion of what can be called the *world 
commons' — have been eroding the 
security of the people everywhere 
for decades. And yet the nation- 
States of the, world continue to give 


` the highest priority to guarding their 
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borders, air-spaces and territorial 
waters with high-technology wea- 
pons costing billions. 


Even if we were to accept the 
increasingly hollow concept of 


national security, the billions spent. 


On weaponry are today demons- 
trably producing more insecurity 
rather than security. This 1s because 
more ‘national security’ simply 
means more military power and 
such power ipso facto engenders 


insecurity ın other nation-States - 


who then proceed to acquire more 
military power, thereby threatening 
the ‘national security’ of the State 
which thought ıt was enhancing it. 
It 1s a vicious circle in. which the 
marginal and temporary ‘security’ 


-of some States inevitably increases 


the insecurity of all States absolu- 
tely and permanently. 


This is not a new discovery. The 
vicious circle has been there long 
enough for everyone to be aware.of 
it. Why then do the ruling elites of 
nation-States goon clinging to the 
prevailing notion of ‘national secu- 
rity? The answer 1s simple: the 
marginal and temporary ‘security’ 
achieved through the incremental 
acquisition of sophisticated weapons 
contributes towards the ‘security’ of 
the elites themselves. It 1s not in 


Ly 
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their interests to admit that lasting 
and stable security can only be con- 
ceived in terms of the people The 
two securities are not only distinct 
but often in opposition to each 
other. It ıs natural that the ruling 
elites should want to confuse the 
two, to enhance their own security at 
the cost of that-Óf the people The 
ruling elites, cannot survive unless 
they sell their security as 1f ıt were 
identical with people's security 


» That project of the elites has been 


partly successful so,far. There are, 
historical reasons” ‘for this The” 
European State- -system which had 
maintained peace in Europe and the 
rest of the world” for one hundred 
years, through a set of shared elite 
values, began to break down in 
1914 The old order crumbled under 
the impact of modern technology 
and communications, forces which 
brought about the disintegration of 
the earlier stable and secure com- 
munities and under the impact of 
the impersonalisation of social re- 
lationships 
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The individual insecurity engen- 
dered by this process produced the 
quest fora new unifying ideology 
The nationalist ideology fitted the 
bill Nationalism offered new sub- 
stitutes for the lost famuliarities It 
also offered the promise of improv- 
ing the collective chances of the 
nation's members No wonder that: 
the narrow new nationalism of the 


- new elites rapidly spread to most 


parts of the world. 
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N ationalism, however, was an 
ideology which substituted compe- 
tition in the place of cooperation. 
So, the new national collectives 
could improve their chances only 
at the cost of other national collec- 
tives. This produced the need for a 
new kind of leadership which could 
handle competition in all spheres of 
life — economy, trade, military 
power, even sports, and scientific 
discoveries And that need was met 
by new, secular, modernizing elites 
The people and the elites of one 
nation-State always seemed to share 
— and did often share — the same 
competitive goals against those of 
other nation-States. National de- 
fence was one of those collective 
goals which was actually shared by 


cw 


security’ could be threatened by the . 


"d 


the people and the elites. (For 
reasons which we need not now dis- 
cuss, public opinion 1s usually some- 
what homogeneous about external 
issues Even, today, the people 
normally-support their governments 
in their foreign policies, particularly 
those relating to defence ) E 

In the course of time, however, 
there took place a conceptual shift 
from ‘national defence’ to ‘national 
Security’ All the collective goals of 
anation-State came-to be, reified 1n 


the: notion of ‘national interest" So» faré «States in the world" The other ' 
vague was the concept of national? 
interest that ‘any ideas could be ~ 


combined and recombined to suit 
the immediate needs, of the ruling 
elites And the defence of elite needs 
and interests and, indeed, 
furtherance came to be included 
within the equally vague notion of 
‘national security’ 


In the minds of the’ ruling elites, 
‘national interest? and ‘national 


people of the nation-State itself! 
Where such a threat was'seen by the 
elites to be endemic, the ‘national 
security State’ came into being. 
Today’s world has a large number 
of such ‘national security. States’ 
They exist in a permanent state of 
emergency The State is always 
mobilized and ready to react, often 
against.its own citizens 
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Even in States where the elites 
have not gone quite that far 


‘national security” still remains the’ 
main raison d'etat This has given. 


rise to multir-State- alliance systems, 
nationally produced and controlled 


weapon-systems, economic policies 


aimed | at maximizing political 
power, ideologies ‘to strengthen 
one’s State and to subvert others, 
and the use of diplomacy for control 
of the inter-State systems All policy 
debates within the nation-States 
revolve around these aspects ' "` 
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2 I. can be readily seen that such a 


notion of national security has no 
place im it for people's security For, 
people's security must encompass 
all levels of social existence 1n. such 
a manner that the enhanced.security 
of one level or group does not mean 
insecurity for others including those 
beyond the borders of the nation- 


their. 


struggling for independence, 
seemed fo hold the. 


the empires 
because the process of struggle for 


State The people need security 
against violence and against the 
denial and disruption of the vital 
necessities of a life of dignity. This 


-means their assured access“to food, 


clean water, clean air; minimal shel- 
ter, basic clothing, physical security, 


_ affection and respect. ` 


‘The ‘welfare State’ does seek to - 


achieve this for 1ts own citizens but 
usually at the cost of the security of 
the peoples of other countries In 
any case, there are orily a‘few web- 


States promote economic develop- 
ment for maximizing political and 
military power, usually at the cost 


.of the security of their own citizens. 


(iz vast majority of the nation- 
. States never haye served and do not 
still serve the security of the peoples 
as defined above. The nation-State 
roütinely subordinates the people to 
the State. It deprives the peoples of 
the authority to use violence even 
to ensure their own. security - and 
vests that authority in itself And 
since the political elites identify 
themselves with the nation-State, 
their immediate -security, prestige 
and glory are preserved by the use 
of coercion, violence and, some- 
times, regular warfare against whole 
groups of people. A careful reading 
of the ‘emergency’ clauses in the 
constitutions of most States will 
show how such a spectrum of 
actions can be undertaken by the 
State in a perfectly ‘legal’ way 


When the colonized peoples were 
the 
nation-State 
promise of security agamst hunger, 
oppression, exploitation and -indig- 
nity But this promise has never 
been fulfilled The nation States 
which came into existence as a result 
of decolonization have been found 


. to be just as incapable of meeting 


the demands of the people as were 
This may be partly 


independence heightened the expec- 
tations of the people from the State 
which did not have the ability to 
cope with the heightened demands 


At the same time, the value-sys- 


tem of the nation-State remained 


much weaker than that of self- 


governing communities of the past, 
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The inability to cope with the peo- 
ple’s demands for security has led 
to a decline in the legitimacy of the 
State and the weak value-systems 
have produced the temptation to 
use repression on an increasing 
scale. All States, whatever their 
social systems, find themselves in 
this predicament today 


What 1s more, nation-States have 
also got themselves locked into an 
inter-State system where the secu- 
rity of one ipso facto creates insecu- 
rity for others Such a system can 
never be transformed to subserve 
human purposes — no one even 
talks about such a transformation 
any more — because the institution 
of the nation-State 1s specifically 
designed to maximize the political, 
economic and military power of 
one entity vis-a-vis others in a com- 
petitive way. Enhancement of one’s 
power very often requires the 
weakening and even subversion of 
other entities. Hence, diplomacy in 
the inter-State system has to serve 
these ends rather than seek to 
‘tmpractically’ enhance the secu- 
rity of all 
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j the institution of the 
nation-State can neither preserve 
its security in the inter-State system 
nor ensure the people’s security 
This has another implication. Con- 
cretely speaking, the  non-State 
actors who have the maximum 
potentialto transform the existing 
inter-State and domestic systems 
are those who can establish strong 
international links in an organized 
manner. They are the workers, 
intellectuals, religious — institu- 
tions, peace-movements, ecological 
(‘green’) movements, ‘grass-roots’ 
movements, and the already trans- 
national institutions of the United 
Nations system For a beginning, 
they must make concerned efforts 
to take away from the nation- 
State the monopoly of security and 
at the same time devise ways in 
which the people can have the 
reality of security through uon- 
military means 


This involves a whole spectrum 
of actions. And since most human 
actions are of a non-violent nature, 


they can and should be extended to 
the task of conflict. resolution and 
transformation Examples of such 
actions within the country are the 
establishment of people’s tribunals 
for fact-finding and settlement of 
disputes, concluding peace pacts 
between communities, political and 
social ostracism of elites who ignore 
people’s security, participative and 
self-rehant development based on 
community interests, concerted 
demands on the ruling elites that 
they live up to their promises, non- 
violent resistance to oppression and 
injustice, building up grape-vines to 
make available to the people infor- 
mation denied by the government 
(e g , the inefficiency of high-techno- 
logy weapons and wasteful expendi- 
tures on the military) — generally, 
actions which redistribute the 
powers usurped by the State and 
those which take the ‘security’ 
monopoly away from the State 


| E such actions can 
take the form of delegitimizing the 
nuclear deterrence theory on which 
the nuclear arms-race has been bas- 
ed, demanding nuclear weapon-free 
zones, transnational linkage of peace 
movements, organized expressions 
of goodwill towards the people of 
neighbouring countries, exerting 
pressures On governments to resort 
to diplomacy rather than military 
power 1n conflict situations, working 
for strengthening transnational insti- 
tutions — in short, actions condu- 
cive to the enhancement of security 
for all Only the people can rise 
above the zero-sum game in which 
the nation-States have trapped 
themselves In the past, the people 
have demonstrated their power in 
anti-imperialist struggles There 1s 
no reason why they cannot do that 
in the struggle for people’s security 
today and ın future 


This is not a sentimental plea for 
human solidarity Nowhere does this 
analysis appeal to the goodness of 
human nature Instead, what it 
attempts to do is to point out the 
everyday truth that burgeoning 
national security establishments 
have demonstrably failed to produce 
more security, either for the nation 
or for the people Unquestionably, 
the people must defend their terri- 
tory and independence against ex- 


ternal attacks but this obligation 
must not take the form of perma- 
nent mobilization and the highest 
state of preparedness with enor- 
mously expensive high-technology 
weapons and nuclear weapons of 
mass-destruction 


1. objective fact 1s that the more 
militarily powerful a nation, the 
stronger 1s the temptation to resort 
to hegemony, coercion and armed 
force But an equally objective fact 
is that even the best of friends have 
some conflicts What friends do to 
resolve conflicts can be extended to 
broaden the area of cooperation 
between enemies It 1s a plea to 
begin by regulating inter State con- 
flicts with a view to eliminating 
them altogether 


Europe, as I have pointed out 
earlier, did enjoy one hundred years 
of peace. That was based on the 
shared values of the elites. The new 
elites of the vastly expanded world 
of nation-States today have no shar- 
ed values on which to base an en- 
during peace. On the contrary, their 
narrow nationalisms have produced 
more fasecurity for all nations as 
well as their peoples In this atmos- 
phere of increasing insecurity, the 
national elites, particularly the poli- 
tical elites, seek to buy security for 
themselves, at the cost of people's 
security. The people are only now 
beginning to become aware of the 
link between their insecurity and 
‘national security’ Hence the rise 
of peace movements and, more 
importantly, the linkages between 
peace movements and those move- 
ments which are struggling to have 
security against hunger, violence and 
injustice 


Such linkages are now burgeon- 
ing and they are increasingly getting 
involved in generating and streng- 
thening non-State institutions. The 
maturation of these institutions will 
be a long and slow process because 
of the impediments put in their way 
by the institution of the nation- 
State But the process will go on 
and 1t can be hastened by the people 
The nation-State may today appear 
to be the natural and final political 
organization ın history So did the 
institution of the empire, not too 
long ago 


THE notion of non-alignment ~- 
of rejecting the concept of a world 
1n which 1t was necessary to ally 
oneself with one of two rival blocs 
— Was a novel one, and often seen 
in its initial stages as hostile to the 
interests of the major power blocs 
that emerged after World War II. 
To espouse this cause at the United 
Nations during its early years, as 
Nehru has observed, was ‘to plough 
a lonely furrow.’ The very structure 
of the United Nations itself, he 
noted, was one which, as ıt came 
into being at the San Francisco 
Conference in 1945, seemed to 
imply two orders of nationhood — 
the Security Council, with veto 
power for the strong, and the Gene- 
ral Assembly for the weaker 


The Bandung Conference in. 1955 
was really the take-off point for 


* Extracted from the Sixteenth Jawahar- 
lal Nehru Memorial Lecture, 1982, 


Non-alignment and beyond = 
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non-alignment. I attended that 
Conference as adviser to my coun- 
try’s delegation and there again I 
had the honour of meeting Nehru 
This regional conference of 29 Asian 
and African countries was an 
attempt to develop a programme 
for active international coopera- 
tion in helping to bring about na- 
tional freedom and decolonization. 
The Bandung Charter, containing 
the five Panchsheel Principles and 
the peaceful co-existence principles, 
provided the non-aligned movement 
with its essential blueprint. 


The movement became truly 
worldwide with the Belgrade Con- 
ference of Non-aligned Countries 
in 1961 at which Presidents Tito of 
Yugoslavia and Nasser of Egypt, 
along with the early Asian leaders, 
played significant roles Between 
Bandung and Belgrade a number of 
nations, particularly in Africa, had 
become independent; and the ranks 
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of the non-aligned at tlie UN were ` 
swelling; they: go, longer had to 
^ plough Nehru’s lonely furrow Poli- 
tical patterns within the UN began 
to change as bipolarization, was- 
increasingly challenged One could 
also argue, I believe that the non 
Jahened-movement was influential, 
at» least indirectly, in helping’ to 
dampen polarization in Europe — 
i 
The ‘third great theme of the non- 
aligned was economic equity (after 
decolonization and "peacefül- co- 
existence) It came to the fore in 
the Cairo Conference in 1964 Thé 
mid-1960s, however, also witnessed 
the beginnings of.the?strams within 
the non-aligned that have increas- 
_ ingly plagued the movement ever 
^ sincé “As domestic disorders brought 
serious internal problems to light, 
so too did?the differing , national 
interests of the various members of 
the movement ~ pris 
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li. with mafiy signs óf frag- 
mentation and loss of dynamism 
within the movement, it “was not 
until 1970 at4Lusaka that” another 
non-aligned conference took place’ 
A major.new thrust of this meeting ` 
was South South collaboration ` 
Following this, the notion of a 
new international economic order 
(NIEO) as a means of breaking the 
South’s reliance on the North’ arose 
The blueprint for the WIEO was 
drawn up af the non-aligned « con- 
ference ın bd : 


e y 


we 


Yet, for all the SE steps 


taken, the over-all drive and collec-" 


tive enthusiasm, has continued fo 
flag — in evidence: with the’ lack 


* of ^ great ‘accomplishment “at the 
Colombo Conference and the divi- , | 


sions. that displayed themselves at 
the 1979 meeting in Havana The 
need “to cancel the plantied. 1982 
meeting 1n Baghdad because 'of the 
war between Iraq and Jran — two 
of the original participants in the 
- first commg together in Bandung ~- 
was further, melancholy evidence of 
the acute fragmentation, *disagree- 
ment and disarray that ‘haa come to 
afflict the non-aligned It 1s Ki sad 
fact that fhore than 100 wars have 
been fought in the third world since 


Mi 


For all the divergent tendencies . 


and conflicts that haye reduced - the 
effectiveness of collaboration within 
-the non-aligned movement, there 1s 
“little question of’ the very ` positive 
“contributions that it- has made to 
_world peace and equity - -> 


Certainly, first would have to , be 
the whole decolonization process to 
which it imparted such impetus 
and drive. At the time of Bandung, 
vast"reaches of Africa were stul 


under colonial domination, and. a > 


number of Asian nations were only 
just emerging into the light of 
independence While many vestiges, 
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on the inequities in the international 
economic picture, epitomized ın the * 
call for a more just international. 
economic order at the Algiers:Con- 
ference, from there ıt went to the 
United Nations where it led to. two 
special sessions- of the General E 
"Assembly which gave birth to the 
UN, Declaration-and Pro gramme of 
Action: forthe Establishment of a 
New International Economic Order. 


IN ow, however, many of the major - 
thrusts and inspirations of the . nòn- 
aligned nations have come to ʻa 


of colonialism still afflict ‘our lives,y “halt” In part, of course, this 18 be- 


there ate today only a few scattered « 
patches on the globe still formally, . 
bs ignated” as colonies: * 
Credit must also be given to CH 
movements moral stance op ‘the 
necessity for peace — a stance most 
eloquently expressed by Nehru in 
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defining the concept of Panchsheel: 


ue 


after the Bandung Conference 


; "This idea of Panchsheel lays 
down the very important truth that’ 
each-people must ultimately fend 3 
for itself I am not thinking in 
-term8. of military fending, but in 
terms of striving  intellectually, , 
morally, spiritually, and in terms: 
of opening out all our windows to. 
ideas from others, and learning 
7 from the experience of others '* 
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> Spirit of detente. , 


» played a centfal role on the Neutral © 


$ 


the end of- World War II, and most , 


of them have been due to our own 
internal disagreements and tensions. 
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| E concept of peaceful co-exis- 


tence was seen at first by many of 
the strong and cynical as almost a 
laughing matter, but 1t came ulti- 
mately to be the foundation for the 
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Nations Repatriation Commission , 
at the end of the Korean War, | 
and t100ps of various non aligned - 
nations have’ served the cause of 
peace 1n the Congo, Suez and other ` 
scenes of conflict. ` 
A third major contribution has 
been ın the-non aligned efforts fo 


cause a number of their‘aspirations 
and strategies have become smother- 
ed by thé currerit global economic 
crisis, 1n. Which they are really not 
the major villains but its chief vic- 
tims, In part, too, they are victims 
of the inability of all of us — North 
and South — to ‘cope with .the 
enormous and rapidly changing 
complexities of the world crisis, at 
a time when interdependence, how- 


> 


ever ‘unjustly asymmetrical, : has 
become total .v 
^ d Wie ^ e 


But; beyond that; it must be 'ad- 
mitted that we ofthe non-aligned 
too éasily fell prey to the old game 


of playing off one major power - 


agamst the other for one's own 
economic or .political interests. 
When:one camp would. not provide 
the arms fo supply perceived secu- 
rity needs or aid for- development, 
we turned to the rival camp Here 
too the end result has been that the? 
non-aligned have^ been the victims 
— this time of their own game, We 
first opened our doors to idedlogi- 
‘cal salesmen from the super‘powers 
¿bloc, and ın the process the third 
- world. became. a^ battleground for. 
aya) global forces" 7 


^ When. the sálegmen fouhd that 
fhey could not sell ideology — as 
has become the case — they turned 
to marketing, arms In the years 
1973:1977 — or roughly the period 
between the Algiers Conference giv- 
ing form to the NIEO and the;— 
Colombo Conference at which our 
cross:purposes were ‘becoming clear 

— something on the order of $ 50 


draw attention toand demand action, billion in arms were imported by 
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*Speech in Lok Sabha, 17 September, 





. third world countries, most of-:t 
from. the industrialized world. 


. Armed conflicts have also led to the 
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' populous nations on earth' who to- 


* to the movement, split and fought 


» 


proxy involvement of third world us in the South in particularly 
military forces devastáting fashion. 

What essentially happened, in 
my view, was that the non-ahgned 
lost confidence in their own plura- 
listic vision of global solidarity 
which had first broüght them to- 
gether. As the vision collapsed, we 
gave vent to our fears of each other 
— our brethren in suffering and. 1n- 
equity. We-began to build walls. 
India and China, the two most 


The present situation 1s a vastly 
changed one from that with which 
we had to deal in the early years of 
the non-aligned movement Today, 
the whole international system 1t- 
self is in a state of crisis and the 
cohesions — political, economic, 
social and otherwise — which have 
held it together are coming unstuck ^ 
at an alarming rate. a 
gether could have givén great force Economically, the world is ina 
state of deepening recession The 
over the contours of a wall between 
them — an event Nehru correctly become separated from the econo- 
termed ‘a misfortune for allofus mic system and has made rational 
and for the world ' . management almost umpossible — a 

i three trillion Eurocurrency is virtu- 
ally beyond control Nations stric- 
ken by bunger and poverty must- 
pay as much as $ 125 billion a year 
on their debts despite stagnating 
economies, declining incomes and 
starving populations Seeking eco-: 
nomic relief, millions of people are 


We cannot escape responsibility 
for this loss of vision It1s we; the 
non-aligned, who failed to evolve a 
common strategy to respond to 
today's worsening crisis of an 
increasingly complex world setting. 
It 1s we who failed to prevent the 


penetration of super power interests pouring EA already overcrowded 


into the non-aligned movement, Slums of cities, those who stay be- 
under mining the, very. rationale : of. hind r 


h O d avage the environment as they 
the movement Our tendenty, to engage in a desperate search for 
play off one super power ‘against ` more fuel wood or more land to 
the other or to wait foi the major- 


powers to agree-among themselves o E e RE EE pro” 
ple are hungry in a world economy 
e tope ¿Más ‘paralyze out which, for all its present afflictions, 


‘ still has the productive capacity to 
produce sufficient food for all 
Much of the industrial capacity of 
the North hes idle while the deve- 
lopment process in the- South is 
stagnating All of these problems 


Es 
We 


A further failing was in nof suff- 
ciently evolving regional solidarities 
which could have helped “to reduce 
our common economic and political 
dependencies on the: super powers are severely -straining political sys-, 
and former- metropolitan powers. tems everywhere. 

“Non-alignment” was "never trans- ; 

lated into a design for an alterna- 
tive course of socio-economic trans- 
formation, and a ‘commensurate 
design for’ the State The result was 
the worst of both worlds on the 
one hand, being torn between the 
capitalist and the State socialist 
models and, on the other hand, 
subject to. the -worst manifestation 
of the world market forces. 
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he world has lost political con- 
trol over the nuclear arms race and 
the arms trade A labour force of 
more than one hundred million peo- 
ple 1s paid directly or indirectly by 
defence ministries. Globally, more 
"than 50 billion. dollars is spent an- 
nual on mulitary research and 
"development, and nearly half a mil- 
ll ` d lion scientists and engineers are eng- 
, aged in the arms industry or wea- 

pons related research. 


B... one can make any-rational 
determination of the present chal- 
lenge to the non-aligned movement, 600 billion dollars — itself accepted 
itis essential first to consider the "only as a rough approximation by 
nature of the global crisis that now many experts — but also 1n the lost 
confronts the world and impacts on opportunities, the possibilities that 
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- -The cost of the arms race must be 
measured not only ın the annual 
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impulses. 


international financial system has: 
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are foregone for improving econo- 
mic and social conditions through- 
out the world. Both m the North 
and South, governments keep buy- 
ing ever more sophisticated arms for 
security, only to increase the globe’s 
insecurity and vulnerability as well 
as their own The militarization of 
whole societies ts occurring. In 
short, humankind has allowed 
science and technology to serve its 
fears rather than its better creative 
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EZE everywhere show an 
Increasing incapacity to' maké the . 
hard choices that have to be made 
to 1mplement the difficult policies 
needed. We are in a sitnation in 
which the rate of change, fuelled, by 
economic, but also profoundly polt- 
tical, social, cültural and especially 
technological factors, outpaces and 
outstrips the capacity of govern- 
ments, but also of the palitical and 


social institutions that undergird_ 


them to'absorb and adjust to these ei 


changes. x Ee 
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Beyond all these manifestations of 
present human folly of wrong prior- 
1ties and limits to our collective 


capacity for goVernance, we will 


have in addition to deal with some 
new problems just around the cor- 
ner, from which it will be very BS: 
ged to escape. Se 


e 


First, ‘even if we assume that the 
present recession will be overcome 
in the next few years, 1 1s only réal- 
istic to also assume that the rate of 
economic ‘growth’ of “the OECD 
countries wrll be very on for a very 
long time. 2 A : 


Secondly, aug long period of slow 
economic growth 1s likely to be ac- 
companied by continuing high levels 
of unemployment. This- will be 
essentially structural im nature, re- 
sulting from efforts” by, these coun- 
tries to move info à much more 
knowledge intensive post-industrial ^ 
stage with still unpredictable impact 
on unemploynient and life:styles. It 
is estimated that 1n western Europe 
alone, by 1990 there will b. 12 mil- 
lion unemployed, affecting’ partı- 
cularly the y young : and pu 
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Thurd, we sil haye t to bear the 
consequences ofthe aging of popu- 
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lations, consequences we cannot yet 
read fully It 1s already one of the 
contributing factors to the present 
crisis of the welfare State 


In the South, the graying of the 
population 1s also becoming a new 
factor that will have to be taken into 
account in our social and develop- 
ment strategies And, for us the age 
question has yet another dimension 
The lowering of the median age m 
most of our countries, at atime 
when the development process may 
well continue to stagnate, will put 
tremendous pressures On the emp- 
loyment market; these pressures 
could m turn trigger political con- 
vulsions irrespective of ideological 
orientations and different develop- 
ment strategies 


Automation and robotization in 
the North are bound to create new 
problems for the South. The South 
can no longer assume, as it has in 
the past, that the further industria- 
lization of the South will take place 
through the gradual movement of 
mafginal industries of the North to 
the South, closer to the sources of 
cheap labour. Especially the late- 
comers in industrialization in the 
South will have to begin to rethink 
their patterns of industrialization 
that will enable them to compete on 
different terms with the North and 
at the same time to take care of 
their own massive unemployment 
problems. 


F rom many points of view, there- 
fore, the economic and financial 
future points to the need for new 
policies that take into account our 
inescapable interdependencies 1n this 
modern world, as well as the urgent 
requirements for social change that 
could provide all sectors of the 
society access to the benefits of eco- 
nomic 1mprovement, social services, 
and participation in the political 
process. 


For this to come about, however, 
certain long-term needs must be 
met: 


— Real income, ın all nations, 
must be increased — not only as 
measured in per capita income but 
also by other external factors that 
affect living conditions, 
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—Income disparities between rich 
and poor nations must be reduced 
over a reasonable period of time; 


— Income disparities and inequi- 
ties within countries, particularly in 
the third world, must be reduced, 


— High priority must be given 
to education, health, housing and 
urban environment problems, 


— Improved communications 
need to be put in the service of 
strengthening cultural diversity. 


In the short term, a solution must 
be found to three very basic econo- 
mic problems faced by the third 
world — the high cost of money 
and credit, falling prices for its 
primary and industrial products, 
and access to markets. It is the only 
way to avoid even higher levels of 
resource transfer from the North to 
the South to prevent economic col- 
lapse 1n a number of countries and 
a further breakdown of the inter- 
national economic system. 


| | e cannot hope, however, to 
solve the present economic and 
financial crises within the framework 
of existing international structures. 
What 1s needed now is a second 
Bretton Woods that would establish 
international financial institutes that 
could more effectively handle, on 
the scale required, the closely inter- 
connected problems of adjustment, 
development and structural change 
This 1s the only way we can hope to 
reverse the present trend to the 
bilateralism that fatled us so badly 
in the 1920s and 1930s and return 
to the multilateralism that served 
the world so much better after 
World War II. 


We also need such new financial 
and economic institutions domesti- 
cally — particularly in the third 
world We will have ‘to alter the 
ways we think about ourselves. The 
rapidity of the economic develop- 
ment of the NICs has led to regional 
and social disparities of great magni- 
tude within the South — even 
though the economies of the NICs 
have now shown themselves to be 
highly vulnerable. We now realize 
that maldevelopment or notions of 
“instant” development have been an 
enormous waste and misdirection of 
resources. We need to fashion 1nsti- 


tutions that reduce rather than 
aggravate inequalities and lessen 
social tensions, not add to them 


Now of the world's economic or 
financial problems, however severe 
they may be, poses as serious a 
threat to continued survival as does 
that of nuclear warfare — for there 
lies the route to extinction of all 
human life and all civilization. We 
would do well to remember in the 
South that there 1s no safe haven 
from nuclear war — its ravages 
would not spare our societies nor 
our peoples. 


It seems unlikely that the super 
powers will consciously and delibe- 
rately opt to launch a nuclear war. 
But that 1s really rather small solace 
when we begin to factor in a number 
of other strategic considerations 
arising from the present state of the 
world’s weaponry, nuclear and 
otherwise: 


* The new generation of nuclear 
weapons now being produced, or 
likely to be produced shortly, are 
not deterrent weapons, but fighting 
weapons — thereby increasing the 
temptation to fight a nuclear war; 


* Technical malfunctions, mis- 
calculations, or accidents increasing- 
ly threaten to trigger nuclear war 
in a fearful world stockpiled with 
50,000 nuclear warheads; 


* The flashpoint of nuclear war 
could well lie in the instabilities of 
the third world An international 
system as unpredictable as the pre- 


sent one puts great pressures on the ` 


threshold countries to go nuclear; 


* The incapacity of the super 
powers to agree on effective arms 
reduction denies them the moral 
right to demand non-proliferation 
on the part of others: the non- 
nuclear powers will have to restrain 
themselves from using that option, 
for the sake of human solidarity; 


* Technological mnovation in the 
nuclear weapons field poses a great 
future threat The technology of 
miniaturization in the nuclear wea- 
pons area, along with increased 
precision, makes any semblance of 
a nuclear balance all the more diffi- 
cult to maintain; 


* While concentrating on nuclear 
weapons, we must not overlook the 
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inuch greater destructive capacity of 
present conventional weapons — 
demonstrated all too well in recent 
conflicts, 


* The present seeming predomi- 
nance of conventional defensive 
weapons should not lull us into a 
false sense of security which 1gnores 
the lessons of military history where 
the defensive-offensive superiority 
cycle has been inexorable, 


* And Jet us not forget the new 
weapons that are only a step away — 
in lasers, in chemical warfare, and 
in further development of ‘smart’ 
conventional weapons — and are 
only further testimony to the 
modern world’s capacity for violence 
and destruction 


The confluence of the growing 
political resistance to the emplace- 
ment of nuclear weapons and chang- 
ing political orientations in various 
countries with the — technological 
innovations in weapons systems may 
very well lead to basic shifts 1n mili- 
tary strategies — away from the 
land to the oceans o1 to space 


We also need to take into account 
the fact that what may now seem 
safe alliances could easily be swept 
away 1n the next 20 years by these 
changing political tides, leading to 
new political configurations 


All the evidence tells us one thing 
with great clarity — we simply can- 
not go on living for the next 20 
years or so with the present terrify- 
ing levels of armaments, in such 


_fragile balance and living at the 


i 


brink of nuclear holocaust. Already 
now a whole generation has grown 
up who do not believe they will live 
out their natural lives — and that 
is already affecting behaviour and 
life-styles. 


III 


| hat conclusions might be drawn 
from this look at the present troubl- 
ed world situation and the implica- 
tions of these newly emerging pro- 
blems? 


First, we must all of us — North 
and South, East and West — at- 
tempt to stop this drift into inter- 
national anarchy which threatens 
all our lives and those of all our 


children. We must act to make 
science and technology more socially 
and politically accountable, devise 
more effective means for the gover- 
nance of our various international 
systems, and create the institutions 
that can be responsive to the global 
society’s continuing and new needs 
and changing values, and to accom- 
modate and integrate the many new 
political forces everywhere, reflect- 
ing these changes 1n this very pro- 
found process of social and global 
transformation We must ready a 
world that 1s a viable one for the 
six billion people who will inhabit 
it as we reach the 21st century 


Some 80 per cent of that global 
population will be living here in the 
South and so the non-aligned can- 
not afford to be paralyzed just bec- 
ause the super powers and the North 
in general are unable to act To 
avoid this paralysis, we will have to 
take stock of our own collective con- 
dition more honestly than we have 
done so far, and look into the causes 
of our present weakness, disarray 
and fragmentation Failing to do so 
may well doom us to increasing 
insignificance and irrelevance In 
the first place we will have to devise 
ways to make more effective use of 
our own material and human re- 
sources on a regional and sub- 
regional basis that will reduce our 
vulnerabilities and our security and 
economic dependencies on the 
super powers and the metropolitan 
powers 


At the same time, we will have to 
continue the struggle for a more 
decent and equitable international 
order capable of overcoming the 
structural inequities that now exist 
between North and South And we 
must do so without losing sight of 
the ultimate global context in which 
we will have to work out our diff- 
culties 


The situation calls for a common 
strategy from the nonaligned to 
deal with the crisis of the inter- 
national system and to adjust the 
terms of its dialogue with the North 
as well as for the global negotia- 
tions to the new conditions, inte- 
grating the security and economic 
and financial as well as the develop- 
mental aspects of these problems 
through a set of regional approaches 


within a common global perspectivé. 

As a first step this will require the 
clear identification and broadening 
the margins of independent decision 
making. 


O. other thing that seems clear 
is the need to revive the non-aligned 
movement as a popular movement. 
The North-South dialogue has be- 
come too much the preserve of the 
bureaucrats — not the millions once 
stured by us banner of freedom and 
equity Compounding matters, the 
various bureauciacies have claimed 
possession of its issues in very frag- 
mented fashion. Its various elements 
aie now under the purview of for- 
eign, finance, agricultural and other 
ministries with very little coordi- 
nation between them, even in the 
Group of 77 


The movement has also lost the 
popular constituencies in a number 
of countries in the North on which 
it formally could count — the 
youth, the clergy, trade unions and 
the liberals The young have become 
mainly interested in single-1ssue poli- 
tics which they have yet to relate to 
other domestic or international 
issues The clergy are mainly con- 
cerned with human rights. Unemp- 
loyment has driven all other con- 
cerns from the trade union agenda 
The great 1deologies that shaped our 
thinking and our institutions in the 
early part of this century have ex- 
hausted themselves. They are now 
fragmented and incapable of dealing 
with the complex interlinkages bet- 
ween domestic problems and then 
international dimensions We have 
nothing to replace these ideas 


We badly need a change, I believe, 
in our categories of thought about 
North-South relationships, the 
phraseologies of the 1950s and 
1970s will no longer do Increasing- 
ly, many of the South’s problems are 
shared by a number of small and 
medium countries 1n the North In 
attempting to consolidate our 
strength, we may have to think of 
new coalitions of small and middle 
powers in the North and South as 
well as in the West and the East. In 
that context, we may regain some 
of the support of our old consti- 
tuencies — and alsobegin to relate 
to new emerging political forces in 
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the industrial world and broaden 
their concerns to embrace similar ^ 


issues in the South. 


- 


B.. to accomplish all this, we 
very much need to put our own 
houses in order first, We will have 
to learn to deal more effectively 
with the central problem of mequal- 
ity 1n our own-countries. With a few 
exceptions, we have failed to over- 
come the structural dualism of our 
societies inherited from our colonial 
and pre-colonial past. We need to 
do something about the consump- 
tive life styles of our elites which 
helps perpetuate this dualism We 
must find ways to revitalize the 
countryside It 1s entirely possible, 
in my view, that we could use the 
effort to: overcome inequalities by 
developing our own internal mar- 
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We also need to construct the 


regional economic and social archi- 
tecture for peace through such mea- 
sures as the scrambling of national 
interests, harmonization of develop- 
ment plans emphasizing comple- 
mentarity rather than competition, 
co-operative development and use 
of nuclear power, harmonization of 
defence plans and, to the extent 
necessary for minimum regional 
security, the regional production of 
arms These would help to ensure 
the transparency of the intentions 
and capabilities of any nation with- 
in a region. Regional arrangements 
could .also be made to assure food 
securities and promote environ- 
mental cooperation. 


` x 
Q; éfforts to consolidate stren- 


gths ona regional basis will inevit- - 


kets‘better, as a means of stimulat^ :ably force ús to look with.new eyes 


ing and reviving our economies;-Te 


ducing the paralyzing social and ` 


political tensions, and using the re- 
volution in science and technology 
to serve those ends rather than fal- 
ling victim to it. 


We need to gird ourselves for the 
coming technological revolution 
which will impact so sharply on all 
of humankind but could have partı- 
cularly negative effects and create 


new dependencies in the third world * 


unless we are better prepared to be- 
come part of that revolution I am 


talking. bere about the, enormous ` 
for future human”, 


implications 
growth in the revolutionary deye- 


lopments in fields like biotechno-* 


logy, communications and micro- 
processors, energy technology, 
material technology, sea bed tech- 
.nology and space technology. 


“Regional arrangements will be 


essential to our effort to build up» , 


the collective strength of the South, 
particularly in the area of security, 
so that we may reduce the depen- 
dencies on the super powers and 
metropolitan powers which have so 
sapped our vision To reduce the 
possibility of countries within a 
region to make war on each other 
would involve regional agreements 
on conflict resolution mechanisms, 
confidence building measures, reduc- 
tion and verification of arms, and 
new mechanisms for the settlement 
of border disputes and the preven- 
tion of armed conflicts. 


at our development strategies. This ` 


could lead to more effective inter- 
regional cooperation and the 
building of better economic and 
social infrastructures for really 
meaningful South-South coopera- 
tion All of these will need to be 
evolved in ways that benefit and not 
impede global negotiation 


The efforts will force us to look 
at our own innermost values, the 
cultural wellsprings for creative 
social action This would most likely 
take us 1n new directions leading to 
different patterns of industrializa- 
tion and social development, more 
In, line with our basic cultural 
values To do this, however, we will 
have to work out different concepts 
of growth that are not limited to 
the economic field but enable us to 
deal with social growth as well and 


“new concepts of productivity and 


value, again not exclusively mea- 
sured 1n economic terms but using 
social and -cultural productivity as 
additional yardsticks of growth, 


All of this will require social inno- 
vation on an unprecedented scale. 
If we can do this, I don't think it 1s 
a utopian vision to visualize the 
emergence of alternative, non- 
western modern civilizations cap- 
able of dealing with the challenge 
of the 21st century — the Sinitic, 
Hindu, Islamic and others —to take 
their rightful place on the basis of 
rough parity alongside those of the 
West. 
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SOUTH ASIAN REGIONAL COOPERATION 
edited by Satya Murthy The Institute of Asian 
Studies, Hyderabad. 











NON-ALIGNMENT FRONTIERS AND DYNA- 
MICS edited by K P Mishra Vikas Publishing 
House, New Delhi, 1982. 








IN his foreword to South Asian Regional Coopera- 
tion, L.K. Jha repeats lest we forget that ‘In the 
context of the ongoing debate on the North-South 
issues, economic cooperation among developing 
countries has acquired a special significance.” We 
are also reminded that the Andean group and the 
Assam group have made substantial progress to- 
wards intra-regional cooperation and have moved 
forward towards a degree of integration This 
should presumably inspire the South Asian countries 
to emulate them 


When resources and technical know-how are 
limited, with the gulf between the rich and poor ever 
widening, regional cooperation becomes imperative. 
It may be added that, for regional cooperation, a 
certain level of homogeneity 1s required. This too 
is not lacking in South Asia. The logic of South 


Asian regional cooperation is inescapable. One can. 


easily pronounce that the need is: urgent and the 


scope vast. Regrettably, logic does not often dictate , 


the behaviour of neighbouring Státes and consider- 
able effort and goodwill are required to niake the 
desired progress, 


This has never inhibited well meaning persons 
from inquiring and analysing the prospects for South 
Asian regional cooperation. Comprising papers 
presented in a seminar jointly sponsored by the 
Institute for Asian Studies, Osmania University and 
the Standing Committee for Research on Inter- 
national Economic Relations, New Delhi, the present 
volume 1s the outcome of such concern. 


The organisers of the seminar included out-of- 
power politicians, retired but active buregucrats and 
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academicians from different disciplines The seminar 
was obviously conceived as a ‘big show’ by the 
co-sponsors The consent of Narasimha Rao was 
received for the inauguration (though he could not 
be present) and contributions from Y B Chavan 
and BR Bhagat are included 


B.R. Bhagat exerted only to generalize ‘The 
study of regional Cooperation anywhere has been a 
sign of a tortuous journey.’ To this Y B Chavan 
dutifully added the exhortation, ‘From ideas we 
have to move to models, to schemes and, finally, to 
work and action programmes systematically This 
1s both a challenge and an opportunity for us. We 
must not falter.’ 


But politicians are a breed apart. One should 
discreetly leave them alone If unavoidably they 
have to be invited to inaugurate or participate in a 
seminar, no effort should be wasted in making sense 
out of their pronouncements 


The quality of contributions 1s quite uneven, indi- 
cating once again that not all seminars have in them 
the seeds of a book. It seems that no seminar 1s 
considered as one till its proceedings are published 
The ritual ıs by now well established and it would 
be churlish to hold this slim, vaguely relevant and 


marginally useful book ¿against the distinguished , - 
and eminent participants. -- ~’ 


ZC? 
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. One wishes though that some Indian participants 
had not-glossed over obstacles and-proclaimed little 
less proudly that India ranks tenth among the lar- 
gest industrial powers and 1s leading 1n achievements 
among developing countriés. True, the presence of 
foreign delegatcs must have been tempting but then 
this 1s the kind of talk that raises eyebrows in the 
neighbourhood about the real intentions of the big 
brother. It would serve better the cause of regional 
cooperation ın South Asia if the lead were given a 
little less assertively 


Not all papers are without any merit though. 
Some do accomplish a rather simplified digest of 
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conventional wisdom. As Jagjit Singh notes: ‘Indian 
transformation of agriculture from a traditional 
and, to some extent, subsistence farming to modern 
agriculture based on up-to-date science and techno- 
logy during the sixties and seventies now universally 
known as the Green Revolution should be of interest 
to regional countries ° Search for alternative sources 
of energy too can bea shared endeavour There 1s 
great scope for popularising science. Only (a beg- 
inning can be made, the task of cooperation in the 
scientific and technological fields can grow apace to 
the benefit of all countries concerned. 


To which Lavakare adds, ‘But this can be done 
only in the overall context of the socio-economic 
development of the countries of this region’ The 
economic cooperation, which 1s foremost in the 
minds of the policy makers, can be ultimately achie- 
ved not only through specific trade, business, mutual 
financial assistance etc, but only if other human 
endeavours which clearly lead to the development of 
the societies of those countries, are considered 1n 
their totality 


However, identifying the need for collaboration 
and having indicated possible areas 1n which such 
collaborative ventures could be undertaken, it is 
also necessary to examine briefly what kind of insti- 
tutional mechanism would be necessary The need 
for non-governmental bodies to undertake specific 
studies in the field 1s conceded but specific and 
detailed suggestions are missing Much more rigor- 
ous work than this 1s needed at the academic and 
intellectual level to prepare the ground for regional 
cooperation 1n South Asia 


THE Dean and the Senior Members of the Faculty 
had obviously a plan for celebrating the Silver Jubi- 
lee of the School of International Studies (now a 
part of the Jawaharlal Nehru University). And, as 
its founding father has since disclosed, an address 
by him was obviously part of their plan. It should 
have been obvious to every one that the commemor- 
ative Seminar's proceedings would sooner rather 
than later be published as part of the celebrations. 
This has now been done in Non-alignment: Frontiers 
and Dynamics 


Scholars in the field of international studies, it 
seems, can never have too much ofa good thing. 
And what can be better than good old non-align- 
ment — the theme chosen for this seminar. No one 
in the preparatory enthusiasm remembered that 
* Non-Alignment in Contemporary International Rela- 
tions’ had already provided grist to the scholarly 
mill as recently as May 1980. (Proceedings published 
by Vikas, edited by K P. Mishra and K R. Narayan). 
The School, 1t appears, has decided to continuously 
issue forth 1ts scholarly contributions 1n the Collect- 
ed Papers from a Seminar format “ ` 

The professionals once again indulge in semi- 
theological semantics. Is non-alignment a negative 
concept? Js it neutrality? Is 1t equi-distance from 
the two super powers or equi-proximity? What is 


/ 


tragic is that instead of getting tired of cliches 
coined decades back, almost everyone seems to be in 
a hurry to discover and propagate yet another platt- 


‘tudinous profundity Persevering through stretches 


of arid prose one 1s tempted more than once to 
borrow the title ‘Chronicles of Wasted Time’ A 
certain amount of repetition tn an enterprise of this 
size, mounted at short notice, 1s perhaps unavoid- 
able but only a certain amount. 


Theie are, one must confess, a few pieces — 
blissfully short and useful for a reader not hard to 
please Here too one can hear resonances of earlier 
pronouncements. It 1s perhaps not necessary to 
illustrate the obvious flaws of futility but 1t would be 
dishonest to shut one's eyes to glaring 1ncongruities, 
Some contributors did not ‘obviously consider it 
worth their while or time to get interested in the 
subject or to work adequately on their contri- 
butions Cuban non-alignment by Professor Nara- 
yanan — one presumes an interesting and impor- 
tant topic — 1s disposed off in a httle more than 
a couple of printed pages in. a Revise-Night-Before- 
The-Examination manner. 


Professor Zuber1 ın 20 plus pages carefully avoids 
mentioning the words non-alignment even once It 
may be mentioned ın passing that this essay titled 
*Nuclear Safeguards and the Developing Countries: 
The Servitudes of Civilian Nuclear Technology' 
does seen obviously out of place in the collection. 
(This I hasten to add ıs no reflection on its. intrinsic 
worth) "Vaidik's narration of Afghan non- 
alignment has reassured me that most of the valu- 
able journalistic writing ıs confined to the vernacular 
press and not an insignificant volume is being con- 
tributed by my good friend himself. He seldom 
finds it necessary to cite anyone else either as a 
source Or as an authority 


Dr. Zafar Imam offers the reader the thought 
provoking perspective that the Soviet Union has 
been ‘supporting the movement in order to phase it 
out and ultimately transform it’ This may seem 
contradictory but not when we remember as we are 
told that ‘once the movement 1s seen as an integral 
part of the overall socio-economic transformation 
of the societies of the Third World 1t becomes a 
social process in itself destined to undergo quanti- 
tative and qualitative change In other words, even 
this social process is transient .. In other words, 
as an important form of class struggle ıt must exist 
and move ahead.” 


While most academics are burdened with justify- 
ing the Indian brand of non-alignment and its 
metamorphosis over the years, it ıs left toa retired 
diplomat to provide a refreshing insight without 
sounding apologetic ‘One final and definitive factor 
makes it impossible for India to escape the non- 
aligned destiny even if its leaders wish it to do so. 
We are too large, too complicated, too populous a 
country to be an asset to any bloc of like minded 
countries We would be much more welcome to 
our friends in both Washington and Moscow as 
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friendly oütsíders, not embarrassing members of the 
‘family’ (p. 214) F ` 


' «Towards Understanding Non-Alignment’, ‘Pros- 
pects of the Non-Aligned Movement’, ‘Non-Align- 
ment and the International Economic Order’, 
‘Transnational Corporations and Non-Aligument' 
.are the exceptional pieces — readable, succinct and 
substantial But these can hardly be considered 
adequate compensation by the reader who toils 
through the book. For a volume exceeding 500 
' pages and priced at Rs 150, Non-Alignment Fron- 
“Hers and -Dynamics provides quite disappointing 
“fare 2 

,  Pushpesh Pant 


REASONS OF STATE: Political Development and 
India's Foreign Policy under Indira Gandhi, 1966- 


1977 by Shashi Tharoor Vikas, New Delhi, 1982 


THERE is something wrong with the discipline of 
political science 1n India It has not shown any per- 
ceptible sign of growth despite its independent exis- 
tence in Indian universities for more than four 
decades (On the other hand, sociology — a com- 
paratively late-comer — has grown remarkably 
well during the last three decades) The problem 1s 
more acute in the field of international relations 
which has been treated as an autonomous discipline, 
a sub-discipline in India since at least 1955 when the 
school of International Studies was established 1n 
New Delhi India's foreign policy has not been sub- 
Jected to rigorous scholarly treatment except by a 
few of scholars. What has generally been produced 
is confined to a study of India's bi-lateral relations 
with various countries during a specified period of 
time, largely based on -newspaper clippings Such 

‘studies’ are alright inasmuch as they are meant to 
train the researcher But they cannot be anything 
more than that 


While the credo ‘publish or perish’ has been given 
up in the country where it originated, the United 
States, we ın India have taken to it rather too 

seriously Consequently, not only the doctoral dis- 
sertations but even the M Phil ones are generally 
published as books without any, effort on the part of 
their authors to adapt them to book form Worse 
still, even senior scholars seem to be in a hurry to 
bring out books of uneven quality. They are aided 
and abetted by the proliferating publishing business 
in India The editorial departments of most of the 
publishers here are in poor shape — they do not 
do justice either to the authors or to the readers 


In such an overall situation, one cannot blame 
Tharoor for rushing to print his doctoral dissertation 
which he wrote at the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy He claims it to be a revised. version. of 
his Ph. D thesis which 15 only partially true He has 
nó doubt added an Epilogue, 64,pages in length, on 

- the foreign policy under the Janata/Lok Dal inter- 
regnum, but that is all by way of 'revision'. 


The difference in styles of his thesis as a student 
and that of the Epilogue as a writer 1s obvious, Had 


` 


Tharoor had a little more patience to re-write the 
main body of his book, the result would have been 
excellent Instead of abbreviating footnotes, making 
it difficult for the reader to discern the sources 
adequately, he could have reduced their number. 
And there 1s no justification for a book of this 
nature to be published without a bibliography The 
production of the book does not bring any credit to 
the name of Vikas, editing and proof-reading are 
inadequate 


But that does not reduce the value of Tharoor’s 
book Asa Ph. D dissertation it 15 a commendable 
effort 
the Indian academic community The epilogue 
shows promise. Given the constraints, the book 1s a 
welcome addition to the meagre literature on India’s 
foreign policy It 1s not Tharoor’s drawback to use 
the ‘political development’ approach to the study of 
India’s foreign policy, he obviously was ‘guided’ to 
do so by his professors ın the United States. The 
framework developed in the sixties, especially at 
Princeton, 18 no more in vogue even there. Yet the 
poor lad (Tharoor 1s only 26) was directed towards 
that path. This reviewer is of the view that given an 
opportunity to rewrite the book on the subject, 
Tharoor would have avoided the ‘approach’ he had 
adopted for his doctoral dissertation. 


There is hardly any point on which one can 
disagree with Tharoor. He rightly points out that 
Mrs Gandhi ‘had indeed, no foreign policy, only an 
inchoate collection of foreign policy decisions, 
emerging from a world-view that was an uneasy 
blend of predilection and principle Indira Gandhi 
was unable to reconcile her twin values of ‘‘indepen- 
dence" and “power” because she conceived of them 
only in relation to the super powers and yet applied 
them inconsistently elsewhere Her own perspective 
confined her’ (pp. 350-51). 


There 1s a general impression here that Mrs 
Gandhi has managed India's foreign policy well It 
is a mis-conceived impression sold to the unsuspect- 
ing people because of an inadequate articulation 
of foreign policy issues by Indians For instance, 
the Pokharan explosion of 1974 was generally 
welcomed by the people in India "because they 
had been conditioned into believing in the need 
for such'an act In 1971, even Atal Behart Vajpayee 
called Indira Gandhi the ‘Durga’ MF. Hussain 
took „his cue from Vajpayee when he depicted Mrs 
Gandhi as ‘Durga’ during the Emergency Nobody 
questioned, as Tharoor has rightly done, that in 
1971, ‘diplomacy could not back up defence’ 
(p 351) i 


India went in for the Indo-Soviet treaty before - 


embarking on the Bangladesh venture ‘Was ut 


‘really necessary? According to Tharoor, ‘the military 


triumph (in-Bangladesh) occurred . side-by-side ^ with 
a failure of Indian diplomacy’ epitomized both in 
unnecessary commitment of the Indo-Soviet treaty 
and the lop-sided vote against India in the UN 
General Assembly’ (p 348) Tharoor ıs right in 


- 


His deserting the academic field is a loss to . 
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reaffirming that ‘Bangladesh failed to result in any 
creative affirmation of regional political or diploma- 
tic dominance’ Given the present predilections of 
India, one is dismayed at those who, in early 1971, 
called the situation in East Pakistan as one represen- 
ting for India ‘a hfe-time's opportunity’ We are not 
questioning the act per se but we would like to 
know whether all the imponderables had been taken 
into account before we did what we did in 1971 
Does the decision stand up to a cost-benefit scrutiny? 
This 1s what happens 1n a centralised system like the 
one Mrs Gandhi operates 

Brij Mohan 


STORM OVER THE CONGO by DN Chattery!. 


Vikas Publishing House, New Delhi, 1980 


DN CHATTERJI, ‘ex’ Indian ambassador to the 
Congo (Zaire) has fluently narrated the story of the 
most turbulent phase that the Congo passed through 
during the initial years of its independence The with- 
drawal of Belgium saddled the Congo with a num- 
ber of problems A handful of university graduates 
along with totally madequately trained manpower 
in every field hindered the process of nation build- 
ing Vastness of size, disharmony among multiple 
ethnic, tribal and linguistic groups and perpetual 
struggle for leadership among warring factions 
began to threaten the Congo's integrity 


The Congo's immense richness 1n mineral resour- 
ces such as copper, cobalt, zinc, industrial diamonds 
etc, has attracted western investments in terms of 
capital as well as trained manpower. The magnitude 
of involvement of Belgium and France in particular 
have often promoted these erstwhile colonial coun- 
tries to hold on and consolidate their gains by 
propping up pro-West leadership in the Congo 
(now Zaire) 


The Congo arrested the attention of the world 
when the Katangan secessionist movement broke out 
under the pro-West leadership of Moise Tshombe 
in 1960. The crisis flared up when the Katangan 
gendarmerie accelerated the movement with the 
support of French and Belgium mercenaries The 
minerally rich Katanga province was contributing 
the lion’s share 1n the foreign exchange earnings of 
the Congo As the secessionist movement gathered 
some momentum, the nationalist forces also strove 
to damn the tide of separatism by seeking support 
from outside powers In the process, the United 
Nations also intervened to protect the Congo's terri- 
torial integrity and independence 


During this crucial phase, the Nehru government 
sent Chatterj as India’s emissary to the Congo he 
stood by the UN endeavours that attempted to 
save the Congo from disorder. disintegration and col- 
lapse The author, while reflecting over this assign- 
ment, ın retrospect, comments that ıt ‘was more of 
an adventure than an ambassadorial post within the 
framework of orthodox diplomacy’ The Indian 
mission seemed to have been preoccupied with two 


objectives The first one was to reunite the Congo 
and protect its independence both de facto and 
de jure Secondly, 1t was also involved in posing a 
counterweight to Chinese activities in Africa Pro- 
bably. the Sino Indian border dispute of 1962 
compelled India to adopt such a stance (p 124) 


In the inter-State relations of Africa, the Congo^ 
crisis in a way accelerated the formation of the 
groupings of African States into radical (Casablanca 
group) and moderate (Monrovia group) States. 
While the radical leaders like Nkrumah (Ghana) and 
Sekou Toure (Guinea) supported all the nationalist 
forces under Patrice Lumumba, the moderates re- 
frained from taking a stand that would undermine 
the western interests. The domestic problems of the 
Congo have divided the African States 1n the past. 
What is more, the Sahba crises (1977 and 1978) 
in Zaire (previously Congo) also, to an extent, 
contributed to the polarization among African 
States However, the book tends to take the ‘storm’ 
in an isolated manner without putting :t into the 
perspective of the inter-State politics of Africa. 


The author has vividly portrayed the domestic 
political scene by narrating the character and styles 
of different leaders who were contenders for res- 
ponsible positions, eg, Prime Minister Adoula 
with a trade union background and yet anti-com- 
munist, Mobutu — a stern diplomatic general, 
President Kasavabu who knew the art of keeping 
himself ın power, and Gizenza with radical pre- 
tensions He has also touched upon an ephemeral 
rebellion that was organized in the Eastern Congo 
by the Comite Nationale de Liberation (1964) 


From 1960 till the rise of Mobutu to power in 
1966, the Congolese polity witnessed a continuous 
transition which allowed a number of groups to 
walk in the corridors of power For example, the 
Binza group constituted by Mobutu, Nendaka, 
Bomboko and Adoula were at the helm of affairs 
for a short while The domestic politics reached a 
climaxing point when pro-West Moise Tshombe 
swung back to power and began to project himself. 
as the sole champion of Congo's national unity 
One thoughtful observation of the author regarding 
the entire episode might hold true for a number of 
developing countries He writes, ‘When this mes- 
sianic figure (Lumumba) disappeared, the intelli- 
gentsia engaged themselves in futile internecine 
quarrels while the great powers fought in the Congo 
vicariously through them These gentlemen, poten- 
tial leaders, imported their ideologtes from their 
foreign patrons, being guided by shrewdness rather 
than fervour, but their real aim, as far as I could 
see, was not to restore the society but to participate 
in the prestigious and profitable business of govern- 
ment and its agencies" (p 160) 


This book is certainly an important addition to 
the existing literature on the Congo The timing of 
its publication has made it all the more invaluable 


Rajen Harshe 
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GREAT POWER RELATIONS, WORLD ORDER 
AND THE THIRD WORLD Essays in Memory 
of Sisir Gupta, edited by M.S Rajan and Shivay 
Ganguly Vikas Publishing House Private Ltd., 
New Delhi, 1981 














THE ‘Essays 1n Memory of Sisir Gupta’ in the book 
Great Power Relations, World Order and the Third 
World are appropriately centred around themes to 
which he had devoted a major portion of his life's 
work Those of us who liked him and respected his 
ability and integrity, know that he would have been 
embarrassed and surprised by the genuinely admir- 
ing tributes paid to him — as an intellectual who 
had successfully crossed the divide between academic 
and operational involvement in foreign affairs, and 
as a human being Unaware of the reaction he 
evoked among the wide cross-section of national 
and international experts with whom he came in 
contact, he would have been pleased to find just 
how much impact he has had on his contemporaries. 


The book 1s divided into six parts on a very 
practical and well organised basis — International 
Order, Institutions and Law, Great Power Rela- 
tions, The Third World, The Asian Setting, India 
in World Affairs Inevitably, the range of authors 
results in considerable variation in quality, but 
most of the papers deserve attention Some are so 
well researched and the data base so comprehensive, 
that they will always be valuable for reference One 
or two are almost unconsciously revealing of the 
almost naive US pursuit of its interpretation of its 
national interest at a given time, making the Soviets 
appear more suave and sophisticated than they are 
in reality The papers on India's international role, 
and on its relations with the super powers, provide 
useful background and some insights into its 
potential as a middle power despite its internal 
preoccupations — Sisir Gupta was many years 
ahead in anticipating this * 


The pressure of events 1s such that many of the 
formulations would take a different line if written 
now as the global situation has changed so dramati- 
cally That the result is still meaningful is a tribute 
to the efforts of the editors who persisted and quite 
logically decided to omit anything unduly delayed 
The change in the international context serves to 
highlight the very sharp deterioration, economically 
and politically, since the papers were conceived. The 
UN Secretary General's current annual report 
gives the dimensions of the global crisis ‘perilously 
near to a new international anarchy’ 


There 1s painful recognition of the absence of any 
International order in given situations — from 
Bokassa’s massacres through Idi Amin's 1/2 million 
exterminations in Uganda, and Pol Pot’s systematic 
deliberate elimination of 1/3 of the populations of 
Kampuchea, but 1t would clearly have been im- 
possible to foresee the current total breakdown. In 


* Seminar, June 1969, page 17. 


a sense, 1t provides emphasis to the view that 
“international law seeks to protect and promote the 
interests of States and Governments more than the 
welfare of the people at large’ It also makes clear 
that from the outset, the handful of developed 
countries who established first the League of 
Nations, and then the United Nations, did so pri- 
marily with the objective of maintaining the existing 
status quo. Acknowledging that there were higher 
aspirations for the United Nations, the flow of 
events still demonstrates that 1ts founders ‘did point 
to the moon, but their eyes were all the time set 
on their vested interests ' 


The hopes for a constructive dialogue between the 
North-South have faded as they have for the emer- 
gence of a New International Economic Order. 
These are phrases which the participants use, though 
aware that there 1s likely to be little progress The 
South-South dialogue still has possibilities, but ıt 
has yet to take concrete shape. The base 1s so nar- 
row The development process itself has resulted in 
steady impoverishment of all except a tiny minority 
of privileged elements in developing countries 


Simultaneously, the crisis of global capitalism and 
socialist planning, and the massive build-up ın arma- 
ments, including in the developing countries, raise 
fears that dangerous external remedies may be 
sought for internal problems The relationship bet- 
ween the super powers 1s a long way from SALT II, 
and the then limited overflow of their power rivalries 
into the Indian Ocean have expanded beyond any- 
thing thought possible The threat to the security 
and stability ofthe littoral countries has increased 
in proportion to their insistence that the Indian 
Ocean remain a zone of peace 


One concept recorded by Sisir Gupta towards the 
end of his life has increased in validity in this period. 
He considered that the changed character of India's 
democratic institutions was directly related to the 
emergence of larger and larger numbers of political 
functionaries with their social and cultural roots in 
India's soul They are belatedly breaking the mono- 
poly of the westernised elite who ‘borrowed the 
Westminster model, lock, stock and barrel, but also 
hoped that this will constitute the permanent law of 
the land’ He would also have little cause to change 
his estimate of the Third World ‘poor, unstable, 
new, non-white and weak’ whose ‘foreign policies re- 
flected their elites’ views of their own natural inte- 
rests, rather than some concerted view of the inte- 
rests of the Third World as a whole ° — 


Many more examples could be added of his pre- 
science, underlining what a loss his early death 1s to 
his field of study, to his students and his potential 
to influence the evolution of Indian foreign policy 
Itis unfortunate that the book does not include a 
brief biography, as readers unfamiliar with the range 
of his contributions would have more readily under- 
stood the eulogistic references to him, and to his 
very significant contribution 

SK Roy 
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This pioneering work draws not only on economics andi 
history but also on anthropology and ethology It 1s about 
the survival of the fittest economic societies Its theme is 
that economic growth 1s an extension of organic evolution 
Growth 1s the best interpreted as the adaptation of 
structures inherited from the past—whether political, 
economic, social or psychological—to the pressures, of a 
changing environment arising from the relationship of a 
society with nature, the population, natural resource 
balance--or with other societies earning opportunities, 
military competition or demonstration effects — 
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World Development Report 1982 > 


The Guardian has called the annual World Development 
Report ‘the nearest thing to having an annual report on 
the present state of the planet and the people who live on 
it” The themes of this year’s Report are continuing 
agricultural progress and increased food production 1n the 
developing countries The Report's longer-term analysis 
stresses the problems of low-income countries with 
declining concessional aid prospects, and points to possible 
paths for the 1980s Numerous tables and multicolour 
maps, graphics and figures supplement the main body of 
the Report and case studies are interspersed to provide 
analyses directly related to the substance of the text 
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D. J. CASLEY AND D. A. LURY 


This book covers the range of inquiry techniques from the 
case study to the census but gives major emphasis to data 
collection by sample survey The development of sampling 
theory 1s comparatively new and provides a logical 
conceptual framework by which estimates of the 
characteristics of a population can be inferred from the 
results of an examination of only a sample of that 
population The authors look at the problem of non- 
sampling errors and discuss the practical aspects of carrying 
out a sample enquiry with regard to the special difficulties 
encountered in conducting surveys in developing countries. 
One of the major aims of thts work 1s to enable 
investigators to combine theory and practice in a simple and 
practical way 
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AMARTYA SEN 


The main focus of this study 1s on the causation of 
starvation 1n general and of famines in particular The - + 
traditional analysis of famines, concentrating on food 
supply, 1s Shown to be fundamentally defective—theoretically 
unsound, empirically mept, and dangerously misleading for" 
policy The author uses an alternative method of analysis— 
the ‘entitlement approach’ concentrating on ownership and 
exchange Besides exploring the underlying theory, the 
approach 1s used in a number of case studies of recent 
famines such as the Great Bengal Famine of 1943, the 
Ethiopian Famines of 1973 and 1974, and the Bangladesh 
Famine of 1974, to mention a few 
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THE SKY NEEDN'T BE THE ` 
|! LIMIT FOR YOUR CHILD'S 
; FUTURE. 


i Your chirpy five year old of today may well be 
tomorrow's woman cosmonaut or space doctor. 


It 1s all a question of nabung yow clnid to 3 
realise her or his full potential Providing the 1 


right opportunities at the right time ^t 
Which calls for planning and saving the right 
way 
To meet the educational needs, or for start-in- 
life or profession or marnage 
There are many life 1nsurance policies to help 
i you meet these needs 
Talk to your LIC Agent to decide which plans 
are the best for you and your family Act today. 
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Life Jasurance Corporation of India 


e 
There is no substitute for Life Insurance 
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